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Donor, Sir E. I. Murcbison. ‘ The Island of Hainan/ By E. C. 
Taiiitor. Donor, the author. ‘Memoirs al Farabi.’ By M. Stein- 
schneider. Donor, the author. ‘ The Eusso-Indian Question/ 
By Capt. F. Trench. Donor, the author. ‘ The New M'est.’ By 
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Eailroad:’ reports, maps, and official documents (various). Donor, 
Cyril Graham, Esq. 'Trade Eoutes, Central Asia.’ By T. Douglas 
Eorsyth. Donor, the author. ‘ Travels in Central Africa.’ By 
Mr. and Mrs. Petherick. Donors, the authors. ‘ Eeisehandhuch 
fur London,’ etc. Yon E, G. Eavenstein. Donor, the author. 
‘The Last of the Tasmanians.’ By James Bonvuck. Donor, the 
author. George Thompson’s AVar in Paraguay, 18G9.’ Photo- 
gi-aphs of the Bhore Ghauts. Presented by Colonel Yule, 

PlnxciTAL Accessioxs to the Map-rcom since last Meeting. 
Seven Photographs of Belief Models. By M. Bardin. Piesented 
by Madame A. Bardin. Eussian Map of the Province of Khokan, 
on 2 sheets. Presented by Lady Strangford. Atlas of Meteoro- 
logical Maps of the South Atlantic Ocean, in 12 maps, with letter- 
press. Presented by the 3Ieteorological Office, London. Part of the 
Eevenue Survey of India : 20 sheets. Presented by [the India 
Office, through Sir Bartle Fiere. Several Maps and Plans of the 
United States. Presented by Mr. C. Graham. Two Sheets of the 
Topographical Map of Sweden. Presented by Major-Gen. Hazelius. 
Five Plans of the Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem, in case. Pre- 
sented by the Ordnance Survey Office. Plans of the Suez Canal 
(4 in number). Presented by D. A. Lange, Esq. Five Maps. 
Presented by Dr. A. Petermann. Admiralty Charts (36 in number). 
Presented by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

The President opened the Session with the following address. 

Gentlemen, — The two objects which most occupied our thoughts 
when the previous Session closed, and on which I dwelt in my 
last Anniversary Address, are now, I rejoice to say, in the way 
of being satisfactorily carried out. Our illustrious Associate 
Livingstone, whose life had been despaired of by the multitude, 
but of whose re-appearance among us, as you know, I never doubted, 
will, I trust, bring us ere long the fir&t account of a region of 
Southem Africa never previously visited by a European; and 
thus, by actual observation, will have set at rest all theoretical 
speculations respecting the hydrography of that vas^t portion of 
Africa, lying to the noifh of those territories watered by the Zam- 
besi which he had previously made his own. 

I therefore joyfully hope that, at no very dhtant day w'e shall 
hear from his own lips the description of his travels during the 
three years which have elapsed since he entered South-Eastern 
Africa on his last expedition. In Ins expected communications 
we shall doubtless be enlightened nut only respecting the true con- 
figuration of the great Lake Tanganyika, first visited by Burton 
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and Speke, "but also as to the main ^vatershed to the south of it 
which he has now traced. 

The facts, as comiminicated in one of his last letters to Dr. Kirk, 
from Lake Bangweolo, dated Jnly Sth, 1808, will he explained to you 
this evening, in anticipation of more detailed accounrs which have 
heen sent to the Secretaries of State fur Foreign Adairs and India, Lut 
which by some accident have not yet been received. [Here the Pre- 
sident exjdained that the letters announced hy Dr. Kirk had only 
just been received, and although he (the Pre^sident) had not perused 
any of them, the public Despatch would, by permission of the E<irl 
of Clarendon, be piesently read to the meeting.] IVe now know 
that he had discovered a chain of lakes connected by rivers far to 
the south ; but whether these waters, after feeding or flanking the 
great Lake Tanganyika, really constitute the ultimate sources of 
the Kile, as Livingstone supposes, cun only be a conjecture so long 
as no traveller has observed the connection between the northern 
end of Tanganyika and Lake Albert Kyanza of Baker, which is very 
far distant from the southern lakes of Livingstone. But I con- 
fldently hope that this point will be flnull}’ determined by Living- 
stone himself ; as it appears from Dr. Kiik's information that he has 
touched at Ujiji, and must have there received the supplies, des- 
patches, publications, and niediciues which have long been waiting 
fur him. 

Should these South African waters, now laid open by Livingstone, 
flow into the Albert Xyanza, the south-western extremities of which 
are as yet wholly unknown (though, we tnxst, to he soon defined 
]»y Baker ), then, indeed, the great modem problem will have been 
solved, and ^ve must go back to the old geography of ITolemy, and 
acknowledge that he was right in placing the ultimate sources of 
the Kile very nearly in the same southern tract in which Livingstone 
has now found them. In this event it will also give me much pleasure, 
at our ensuing Anniversary, to assign to Dr. Beke, Mr. Arrowsmith, 
and ^Ir. Findlay, all the credit which is their due for their support, 
on theoretical grounds, of this great southerly extent of the Kile 
Basin. 

In his wonderful labours Livingstone has not merely heen the 


Those 'who 'wi&h to form a clear idea of the vast inland Lake Tanganyika 
about duo miles in lengthy, should peruse Capi. Burton's masterly memoir in the 
Twenty-fourth volume of the ‘Journal of the Loyal Geographical Society 
entitled ‘ Lake Regions of Central Equatorial Africa,' In that memoir the reader 
%vill find a grap'nic and lively account of the tract around Ujiji, and of the 
manners and condition of the inhabitants. It w us for the important discovery of 
the Lake Tanganyika, in which he was assisted by Capt. Speke, that Capt. Burton, 
as leader of the East African Expedition, received, at my hands, the Gold Medal 
of the Society in lSa9. 

B 2 
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Christian Missionary and geographical explorer. He was also accre- 
dited as her Majesty’s Consul to all the native States in the interior.^ 
Such being the public mission with which the great traveller was 
entrusted, let us now confidently believe that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will authorize, on his return, the grant of a suitable pension 
to the man whose labours have shed so much renown on Britain, 
and that our gracious Sovereign, who has, I know, taken the deepest 
interest in his career, will reward liim with some appropriate token 
of her good will. 

Turning our eyes from the Africa of Livingstone, or South 
Africa properly so called, to Central or Equatorial Africa, in 
which lie those great water-basins which, thanks to the labours of 
Speke, Grant, and Baker, are known to feed the Xile, we have 
been rejoiced to learn, during our recess, that the last-named of 
these gallant explorers has been entmsted by the Viceroy of 
Egypt with a mission which, whether we view it as the first 
step in bringing a vast disorderly region of warring and bar- 
barous tribes under the regular government of that potentate, or 
as defining the boundaries of those vast internal waters, does the 
highest credit to our associate who planned it, and to the powerful 
ruler who has so munificently engaged to defray the expenses of so 
costly an expedition. 

By the employment of steam launches (prepared in this country 
by Mr. Samuda), and supported as he is by all the power of Eg;)q)t, 
we have every reason to hope that Sir Samuel Baker will succeed 
in realizing his grand conception, and that, encouraged once more 
by that heroic wife who has been his companion in all his African 
researches, we ma}' confidently anticipate that this noble eflbrt will 
be crowned wdth deserved success. 

Besides the results of these two great expeditions, we expect 
to receive during the Session an account of another African 
Exploration, undertaken by Mr. Winwood Eeade, under our aus- 
pices, and at the cost of a munificent patron of scientific enter- 
prize, our associate Mr. Andrew Swanzy. Foiled in his first 
attempt to penetrate the interior of AVestern Africa by the 
Assinie Eiver, Mr. Eeade shifted his base of operations to Sierra 
Leone, and there, supjruted by the Governor and the principal 
merchants, has advanced through the territory of the coast tribes 
towards the Sources of the Niger. By letters recently received, 
dated the 1st August last, we learn that this adventurous traveller 
had reached Farabana, a town of 10,UU0 inhabitants unknown to 


* See the * Gazette* of March 24th. 18C.5, p. 16::. 
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geograpliers, on the upper waters of the Niger, beyond the point 
reached by Caillie and other European travellers. 

Among the communications which will be brought before the 
Society, my associates will hear with jdeasure that so much 
new and interesting matter will be made known respecting Central 
Asia, and particularly in regaid to the countries immediately 
beyond the north-western boundaries of our Indian Empire. 
This engrossing subject will necessarily give rise to much dis- 
'Cussion during tlie ensuing year. Thus, although our Envoy, 
Mr. Hayward, who went out specially charged by the Council, 
to examine, if possible, the vast and wild territory of the l\amir 
Steppe, in which the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes have their rise, had 
his advance in that direction stopped by the recent civil war beyond 
our frontier, we now know that, taking up the route via Ladakh, 
he penetrated to Yarkand and Kashgar, the chief towns of Eastern 
Turkestan, He has, indeed, prepared maps which, defining the 
practicable passes through those lofty mountains, throw a new light 
on the courses of the rivers and the configuration of the dividing 
ranges. 

Being satisfied with the work he had already accomplished, we 
are glad to learn that, nothing disheartened, Hayward has 
resolved to tiy once more to enter into and examine the great 
Tamir Steppe, called bv the natives the “ Backbone of the ^Vorld,"’ 
and into which Tio Itufisian nor Biitish geographer has ever x>cne- 
trated. Our Council has thus accoi ditigly supplied him with the pecu- 
niary means to work out tiii.> important geographical problem. In 
doing this, I cannot too carefully impress upon the public that 
Mr. Hayward is solely our agent for purp(jses of pure geography. 

Though placed in surveillance whilst in Eastern Turkestan, now 
governed by Y^akoob Kooshbegie, Mr. Hayward was always kindly 
and hospitably tieated by that great Mussulman (.’hief. When we 
employed him on this mi^siuu, we had no accurate knowledge of 
the efforts wliicli were about to be made to send a caravan of tea 
from the plantations oii the sorith side of the Himalayan regions, to 
sell the same to the inhabitants of a vast region fitrmerly a part 
of China, and now deprived of the supply of a beverage to which 
tor ages they had been accustomed. Enec-uraged by our aecompli?,lied 
associate 31r. K. Douglas Forsyth, who had been for some time the 
Ih’itith FoiumiNsioner < ii the frijnti»‘t> fjf Kashmir, and had seized 
eveiy’ u|>portuiiity of pmmuting a friendly intercourse with Eastern 
Tuikchtau. y'»u now know that ]\fr, :shaw, an English tea-jdanter 
of K. ngra. had threaded the lofty meuiitain pa>ses and had reached 
Yatkand at the ''auie time as l^lr. Hayward. 
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This sinuiltaneoiis arrival of trvo Englishmen, thongh quite 
accidental — the one as a merchant, the other as a scientific explorer, 
a character T^'hollv nnintelIigib?o to them — very naturally alaimcd 
the native Yarhandis, who liad never seen an Engli^hman.^ But the 
good conduct of our two countrymen, whether at Yarkand or at 
Kashgar, ultimately led to the persuasion that both were simply 
making inquiries as to the best practicable routes for trade 
between India and Turkestan ; and it is much to the credit of 
the Ilahomedan ruler that he treated botii the travellers with 
kindness, and expressing a strong desire to trade with us, allowed 
them to return together to British India. This powerful and 
despotic ruler of Eastern Turkestan has taken the title of Ataligh 
Ghazee, or Leader of the Faithful, by which he is always called. 
His rule is popular, and ins subjects prosperous, and he expressed 
to 3Ir. Shaw his gTeat de>ire to be on friendly terms with Eng- 
land. Let us therefore hope that an intercourse, like that which 
has long been carried on with them by the Ettssians, may also 
thrive for the benefit of our countiy. 

Of the people of Eastein Turkestan, Dr. Catdey f the x^olitical 
agent in Ladakh), thus writes: — The English travellers were 
greatly surprised at the civilization, wealth, and prosperity, of the 
people of Yarkand, who seem far in advance of moi^t Asiatics. The 
polite, well-bred, and at the same time independent manners, even 
of the common people, is very striking. There is no religious 
intolerance towards foreigners, and the people will sit clown aitd 
eat and drink with any one. They are essentially mercantile, 
and speak eagerly of trading with India.’’ 

It is also sati-^fiictoiy to learn, that the Eail of Ilayo, the Governor- 
General of India, takes the mo,^t livelj’ interest in the full develop- 
ment of the geographical features of this vast region, and also of the 
condition and wants of the natives, whilst he entirely approves of all 
the important pieliminary steps wLich have been taken to bring 
about a g<Jod understanding and useful trade between these hithei to 
unexplored countries and British India. 

'Whiht on this topic I cannot but advert to tlie praiseworthy 
conduct of Dr. Leitner, a learned philologist, who, having been 
emploj’ed by the Government in the countries bordering upon the 
Briribh territory, has recently, while on leave, brought to England 

* When it is said that no Englis^hman ever visited this region, we must not 
forget that the unfortunate and accomplished Adolf Sehlagiat^\eit, a Prussian 
subject, but acting at the cost of the Indian Government, did reach Kashgar, and 
there met with his death. Here it is right to state that the present ruler ex- 
pressed to Mr. Shaw his sorrow for the murder of Schlagintweu by the robber 
Walee Khan, who was executed two years ago by order of the Ataligh Ghazee. 
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a native of Yaikand, tke fii'st of his nation '^vho lias ever been in 
Europe, and vho is pz'esent on this occasion. As this intelligent 
Tonng man speaks several languages, including Chinese, and under- 
stands Hindustanee, we may, judging from him, form a fair idea of 
how intelligent a people there exists beyond the north-west frontier 
of British India, and that as this country aifords various products of 
fine wool, silks, and fruits of many sorts, besides numerous minerals 
of value, we may in the end largely benefit by sending in exchange 
for them our tea from Hindostan, and manufactured goods from 
Britain. 

Various other topics will come before us during the Session, the 
interest of which I will not forestall by entering into details 
respecting tbein. Such, for example, is the exploration of the new 
course which the Yellow Elver of China has taken since the year 
1851, by our enterprising associate Mr. Elias, an account of which 
will be read to you this evening. Another paper of high interest 
is one on the Ph^^sical Geography and Ethnology of the Eunn of 
Cutch and neighbomung regions, by Sir Bartle Frere, an outline 
of which was given at the last meeting of the Biitish Association for 
the Advancement of Science, A thiid memoir, which will be found 
attractive, is by Captain Mayne, u.x., on his recent Survey of the 
Straits of dragellan. 

We hope also to see again before ns Dr. Bell, who gave last 
Session an interesting account of his journey through the little- 
known legion of Arizona and neighbouring territoiies in North 
America, and who has since published his ‘ Xew" Tracks in 
North America,’ a book now attracting deservedly much notice. 
Al'e are informed hx him that daring a recent visit to North America 
be met Major Pow'ell, of the Fnited States’ Army, wEo bad just 
accomplished an exploration of that wa)nderful chasm, or canon, 
through which the great river Colorado tiows for several hundred 
miles ; and he has promised to lay before us the results of this re- 
markable jou 2 *ney as soon as he receives the Major’s re])orts. W’e may 
expect, also, an account of another of Mr. Chandless’ remarkable 
river-explorations in South America, the last letter from that able 
and courageous traveller informing us that he wns on his way 
up the Eiver Madeira to exploie the Beni to its sources in the 
Andes. 

Many other papers wdlh I doubt not. flow in ; and already I 
anticipate as full and active a Session as any of those w'hich have 
sustained the reputation of the Eoyal Geographical Society. 

The following’ letters w*ere then read : — 
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1. Ej.tmds of a Letter from Dr. LivrN'GSXOXE to Dr. Kjek. 

“ Xear Lake ‘Baugweolo,’ 8th July, 1868. 

. , . . After eunmerailng things needed, such as cloth, heads, &c., which are 
to be sent to h’jiji by first oppurtunity, Dr. Livingstone adds : — “I have had uo 
news from anywhere for two years and upwards. Tlie Arabs have all been 
overflowing in kindness. I borrow this paper from Alohammed Bogarlb, for 1 
am up here without any. I am greatly obliged by the Sultan's letter, and beg 
you to say so to his highness. I don’t know which of his subjects has served 
me most, where all have shown kindness and goodwill. 

For Captain Fraser and our friends at Zanzibar, I may say I have found 
what I believe to be the sources of the Xiie hetween 10® and 12® s., or nearly 
in the position assigned them by Ptolemy, 

“It is not one source from a lake, but upwards of twenty of them. Lake 
Liemba, which jx)ssihly is an arm of Tangan\ ika, has four rivers flowing into 
it One I measured, and found it to he 294 feet — say 100 yards — high, and 
waist deep, and flowing fast in September. Xo rain had fallen since May 12 ; 
elsewhere it almost requires canoes. This has eleven good-sized ‘ burns * flowing 
into it. Taking these four rivers as one line of drainage (a fifth from Marimgu 
must he added), then the Chambeze flows from the side into the centre of a great 
valley, and receives three streams as large as the Isis at Oxford or Avon at 
Hamilton. The Chambeze enters Fangweolo Lake and receives two streams ; 
then changes its name to Luapula, and flowing north receives two streams 
about fifty yards broad each. Luapula receives one, and enters Moero Lake to 
receive five streams, one is eighty yards broad and always requires canoes. 
On leaving Moero it is called Liialaba, vhich receives two good-sized streams, 
and it forms L^lenge, either a lake with maiiv islands or a division with many 
streams, which are taken up by the Lufiia, a large river which, by fi\e 
branches, diains the west side of the great valley, wiiich ju’ohably is that of 
the Xile. I have ^till to follow down the Lualaha, and see whether, as the 
natives assert, it pa^^ses Tanganyika to the west, or enters it and finds an exit 
by the river called Loanda into Lake LLowamhe, which I conjecture to he 
that discovered by Mr. Laker. 

“ I shall not follow^ the Lualaha by canoes, as w*e did the Zambesi from r 4 car 
the Victoria Falls to Kebrabassa ; that was insanity, and I am not going to do 
any more mad things. 

“ if any letters have come for me, please send them on to L'’jiji till fiiither 
notice, I send to your care a letter to Lord Clarendon, one fia* Miss Living- 
stone, and one for Sir Koderick Murchison, and I trust you will forward them 
safeh* at your convenience in pioper envelo]x^s. 

“ Yours Ac., 

(Signed) “David Livixgstoxe.'” 


2. Despatch from Dr. Livingstone to the Earl of Claeendon. 

“ Xear Lake Eangweolo, South Central Africa, 
“Mr Lord, July, 1868. 

“ When I had the honour of waiting to you in February, 1807, I 
had the impression that I w'as then on the w'ater>hed hetw'ccu the Zambesi and 
either the Congo or the Xile. More extended ul.iservatlon has since convinced 
me of the essential correctness of that impression ; and from what 1 have seen, 
together wdth what I have learned from intelligent natives, I think that I may 
safely assert that the chief sources of the Xile, arise iKitw’een 10^ and 12^ south 
latitude, or nearly in the jiosition assigned to them bv Ftolemy, who.se Idvor 
Lhaptus is probably the liuvunia. Aware that others have been mistaken, and 
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laying no claim to infallibility, I do not yet speak very positively, particularly 
of tUe parts west and north-west of Tanganyika, because these have uvt yet 
come under my observation ; but if your Lordship will read the following short 
sketch of my discoveries, you will perceive that the springs ot the iNile have 
hitherto been searched for very much too far to the north. They rise some 400 
miles south of the most southerly portion of the Victuiia Xyanza, and, indeed, 
south of all the lakes except Bangweolo. 

“ Leaving the valley of the Loangwa, which enters the Zambesi at Zumbo, 
we climbed up what seemed to be a great mountain mass, but it iiirntd out to 
be only the southern edge of an elevated legion, which is from 3000 to 6000 
feet above the level of the sea. This upland may roughly be said to cover a 
space south of Lake Tanganyika, of some 350 miles square. It is gentrally 
covered with dense or open forest, has an undulating, sometimes hiily, siuface ; 
a rich soil ; is well watered by numerous rivulets, and, ior Africa, is cold. It 
slopes towards the north and west, but I have found no part ef it under 3< *00 
feet of altitude. The country' of Usango, situated east of the space indicated, 
is also an upland, and affords pasturage to the immense herds of cattle of the 
Basango, a remarkly light-coloured, race, very friendly to strangers. Lsangu 
forms the eastern side of a great but still elevated valley. The other or 
western side is formeel by what are called the Konc Alountains, beyond the 
copper-mines of Katanga. Still further west, and beyond the Kone ranine or 
plateau, our old acquaintance the Zambesi, under the name oi Jambaji, is said 
to rise. The southern end of the great valley incloseti between Usango and 
the Kone range is l^etween 11^ and 12^ s. It was rarely^ possible there U> 
see a star, but accidently awaking one morning between 2 and 3 o'clock, I 
found one which showed latitude 56' s., and we were then fairly on the 
upland. Kext day we 2:)a5sed two rivulets running north. As Ave advanced, 
brooks, evidently perennial, became niimeious. ^?ome went casrwaul to fail 
into the Loangwa; others went north-west to join the Paver Cbambeze. 
Misled hy a map calling this river in an off-hand manner ‘ Zambezi, eastern 
branch,' I took it to be the soiitbern river of that name ; but the Lhambeze, 
with all its branches, ffows from the eastern side into the centie of the 
great upland valley mentioned, Avhich is probably the valky of the Nile. 
It is an interesting liver, as helping to foim three lakes, and changing its 
name three times in the 500 or 600 miles of its course. It vas first crossed 
by the Portuguese, wiio always inquired for ivory and slaves, and htard ui 
nothing else. A person Avho collected all, even the lieaisay geogiaphy of 
the Portuguese, knew so little actually^ of the couutiy that he juit a large river 
here running 3000 feet iqHhill, and called it New Zambesi. 

I crossed the Ciiambeze in 10° 34' and sevt ral of its confluents south 
and north, quite as large as the Isis at Oxford!, hut running faster, and having 
hippopiotami in them. I lucntiou these animals because in navigating the 
Zambezi i could alway's steer the steamer boldly to where they' layq sure of 
finding not less than 8 feet of water, fl'he Chainbeze rims into Lake Pang- 
weolo, and on coming out of it assumes the name Luaiaila. 4 he Luajiul i 
flows doAvn north past the town of Cazembe, and 12 miles below it enteis 
Lake Aloero. On leaving Mocro at its norihciii cud by a rent in the moun- 
tains of Pua, it takes the luiiue Lualaha, and passing on N.x.w., forms 
Ulenge in the country west ot Tanganyika. [ liave seen it only' where it 
leaves Moero, and where it coims out ot the crack in the inonntaius of Pua, 
but am (piite satisfied that even heiote it receives the Paver Sofuiiso from 
Marungu, and the Soburi from the Bai ba country', it is quite sufficient to 
foim Uleiinc*, whether that is a lake Avith many* islands, as some assert, or a 
sort of piinjaub — a division into seveuil hiaiicues. as is maintaineil by' ethers. 
These branches are all gathered up by the Lufira — a large river, Avhich by 
many' conflueuts drain'* the a\ astern >ide of the ui^at A'alley'. 1 haA'e not s«.en 
■ the Lufira, hut roiiited out west of 11° s., it is theie asserted ahvays to 
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require canoes. This is purely native infoimarioii. Some intelligent men 
assert that when the Liifiia takt.'s up the water of Uleiige, it flows ^^^^w. 
into Lake Chowambe, which I conjecture to l)e that (.hscovered by Mr. 
Baker. Others think that it goes into Lake Tanganyika at Uvira, and still 
]\isses nonhward into Chowambe by a river named Loanda. These are the 
parts regarding which I suspend my judgment. If I am in error there and 
live through it, I shall correct myself. My opinion at present is if the large 
amount of water I have seen c:omg north does not flow past Tanganyika on 
the west, it must Lave an exit from the Lake, and in all likelihood by the 
Loanda. 

“Lookina: back again to the upland, it is v.xll divided into distiicts, Lobisa, 
Lobemba, Ubengu, Itawa, Lopere, Kabuire, Alaiungu, Liinda or Londa, and 
Bua ; the people are Itnown by the initial ’ Ba * instead of the initial ‘ Lo ’ or 
" U ’ for country. Tlie Arabs soften ‘ Ba ' into ‘ Wa,’ in accordance with their 
Suaheli dialect ; the natives never do. On the northern slope of the upland, 
and on the 2nd of April, IS 67, I discovered Lake Liemba ; it lies in a hollow, 
with precipitous sides 2<X)0 feet down ; it is extremely beautiful, sides, top, 
and bottom being covered with tiees and other vegetation. Elephants, 
buffaloes, and antelopes Led on the steep slopes, while hippopotami, crocodiles, 
and fish swarm in the waters. Guns being unknouTi, the elephants, unless 
sometimes deceived into a pitfall, have it all their own way. It is as perfect 
a natural paradise as Xenophon could have desired. On tvro rocky islands 
men till the land, rear goats, and catch fish ; the villages ashore are embowered 
in the palm-oil palms of the West Coast of Africa. Four considerable streams 
flow into Liemba, and a number of brook> (Scott ice, ‘ trout horns'), from 12 
to 15 feet broad, leap down the steep bright red clay-schist rocks, and form 
splendid cascades, that made the dullest of my attendants pause and remark 
with wonder. I measured one of the streams, the Lofu, 50 miles from its 
confluence, and found it at a ford 291 feet, .say 100 yards broad, thigh and 
waist deep and flowing fast over hardened sandstone ilag in September — the 
la^t rain had lallen on the l2th of May. ELewhere the Lofu requires canoes. 
The Louzua drives a large body of smooth water into Liemba, beaiing on its 
surface duckweed and grassy islands; this body of water was 10 fathoms 
tleep. Another of the four streams is said to he larger than the Lofu, but an 
over-officious headman prevented my seeing more of it and another than their 
mouths. Tlie lake is not large, from 18 to 20 miles broad, and from 35 to 40 
long ; it goes off x.x.w. in a river-like prolongation two miles wide, it is said, 
to Tanganyika : I would have set it down as an aim of that lake, but that its 
surface is 2800 feet above the level of the sea, while Sjreke makes that 1844 
feet only. I tried to follow the river-like portion, but was prevented by a war 
which had broken out between tiie Chief of Itawa and a party of ivory traders 
from Zanzibar. I then sec off to go 150 miles south, then west, till past the 
< llsturbed district, and explore the west of Tanganyika ; but on going 80 miles 
I found the Arab ptrty, showed them a letter fium the 8ultaii of Zanzibar, 
which I owe to the kind offices of liis Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, Governor 
I'f Bombay, and was at once supplied with provisions, cloth, and beads ; they 
showed the greatest kindness and anxiety for my safety and success. The 
1 leads of the party readily perceived that a continuance of hostilities meant 
shutting up the ivory marker, but the peace-making was a tedious process, 
requiring 3i months; I was glad to see the mode of ivory and slave trading 
of these men, it formed such a perfect contrast to that of the ruffians from Kilwa, 
and to the ways of the atrocious Bortuguese from Tette, who were connived at 
in their murders ]»y the Governor D'Almcnhi. 

“ After peace was made I vishefi Msama, the Chief of Itawa ; and, having 
left the Arabs, went on to Lake Mocro, which I reached on the 8th September, 
1^67. In the northern part Xlocro is from 20 to 33 miles broad. Further 
si.uth it is at least CO mib.- wifi.?, and it is 50 miles long. Ranges of tree- 
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covered nioimtAins flank it un Dotli sides, but at the broad i.ost the tvesteru 
mountains dwindle out c>f sight. Passing up the eastern side of iMuero we 
came to Cazerahe, whose j-redecessors have been three times visited by Poitii- 
i^uese. His town stands on the noiiii-east bank tf the lakelet Mofwe; this is 
from two to three miles l/road and nearly four lung. It has several low, 
reedy islets, and yields plenty of lish — a species of ieieh. It i< not connected 
with either the Luapula or Moero. I was forty days at CazembeV, and might 
then have gone onto Bangtveolo, wh'ch is lavgei than either ot the other lakes ; 
but the rains had set in, and thi-^ lake was reported to be very unhealthy. 
Xot having a grain of any kind i.'f medicine, and, as fever, without treatment^ 
produced very disagi'eeable svmptonis, I thought that it would be unwise to 
v’entnre wheie swelled thyroid gland, known among us as Derby sh ire-neck,, 
and elephantiasis (scroti) prevail. I then went north for Ujiji, w'here I have 
goods, and, T hope, letters : for I have heard nothing from the world for more 
than two years : but when I got w’itliin 13 days of Tanganyika, I was brought 
TO a stand-still by the superabundance of water in the country in front. X 
native party came through, and de^^ciibed the country a-' inundated so as often 
to be thigh and waist tlcep, with dry sleeping-placcS ditncult to flud. This 
flood lasts till May or June. At last I became so tired of inactivity that I 
doubled back on my course to Cazembe. 

“To give an idea of the inundation which, in a small wuiy, enacts the part 
of the Mile lower dowu, I had to cross tw'o rivulets which flow into the north 
end of Lake Moero ; one was 30, the other 40 yards bn ad, cro:;sed by bridges ; 
one had a cpiaiter, the other half a mile of flood on each -^ide. Moreover, one, 
the Luao, had cov'ered a plain abreast of Moero, ^^o that the water on a great 
part reached from the knees to the upper j art of the chest. The jlainwats of 
black mud, with grass higher than our heads. bVe had to follow the path 
which, in places, the feet of passengers had worn into deep ruts. Into these 
w'e every now and then plunged and 1l11, over the ancles in soft mud, while 
hundreds ot bubbles nulled up. and, bursting, emitted a frightful odour. AVe 
had four hours of this wwdlng and plunging — the hut mile wars the worst ; and 
right glad tve wxre to get out of it to the >andy beach ot Aloero and bathe m 
the clear tepid waiters. In going up the bank of the lake we fust of all forded 
four torrents, thigh-deep ; then a river bO yards wide, with oCO yard sof fluod 
( •n its west bank, so deep w^e had to keep to the canoes till within oO yards of 
the higher UTevancl; then four brooks, trom 5 to lo yaids broad. One of them, 
the Chungu, possesses a somewhat mcdancholy mrercst, as that on which poor 
Dr. Lacerda died. He wau the niily roitugiuue visitor wTio had any scientific 
education, and his latitude t-f Cazembe’s on the Chungu l>eing 50 miles 
wwong, probably reveals that his mind wais clouded with fever when he last, 
observed, and anyone who kinuvs wdiat that implies will look on Ins en'or with 
compassion. The Chungu went high on the che>t, and one Lad to walk on 
tiptoe to avoid swimming. As I crossed all these hrookb at both high and low 
waiter, I observed the ditference to be trom 15 to 18 inches, and iroin all the 
perennial streams the flood is a char waiter. The state cf the rivers and 
country made me go in the very lightest marching t.trder ; took nothing but 
the most necessary iiisu-umeuts, and no pa}>er except a etuiple of note-books 
and the Bible. On unexpectedly finding a party going to thecoa&t, 1 borrow'ed 
a piece of paper from an Arab, and the defects unavoidable in the cwcumstances 
you will kindly excuse, fhily f air of my attendants would come here; the 
others, on various pretences, absconded. The fact is, they aie all tired i»f this 
eveiTa>ting tr.imuinc:, and so verily am I. MTre it not M* au inveterate difliko 
to give in to <iitticulties, without doing my utmost to ovt.rcome them, I would 
abscond too. I comfort miuelf by the hope that by making the country 
and I'oople better known 1 am doing g(»od: and by im]'artinga little know- 
ledge occasionally, i may lx* woiking in accurdance with the plans of an all- 
eiiibraciug ITovKkiice which tcuv mniis part of the beluf of all the more 
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intelligent of our race, my efforts may be appreciated in the good time coming 

yet. 

“ I was in the habit of sending my observations to the Cape Observatory, 
where Sir Thomas Maclear, the Astronomer-Eoyal, and the Assistant- Astro- 
nomer, ilr, Mann, bestowed a great deal of gratuitous labour on them in 
-addition to the regular duties of the Observatory. They tested their accuracy 
in a variety of ways, which those only who are versed in the higher mathe- 
matics can understand or appreciate. The late Earl of Eillesmere publicly 
said of a single sheet of these most carefully-tested geographical positions, that 
they contained more true geography than many large volumes. While the 
mass of observations which went to the Ro5"al Observatory" at the Cape required 
much time for calculation, I worked out a number in a rough way, leaving out 
many minute corrections, such as for the height of the theiTnometer and baro- 
meter, the horizontal parallax and semi-diameter of planets, using but one 
moon’s semi-diameter and horizontal parallax for a set of distances, though of 
several hours’ duration ; corrections for the differences of proportional loga- 
rithms, Ac. ; and, with these confessedly imperfect longitudes, made and sent 
home sketch-maps to give general ideas of the countries explored. They were 
imperfect, as calculated and made in the confusion of the multitude of matters 
that crowd on the mind of an explorer, but infinitely better than many or the 
published maps. Thomas Maclear, for instance, says that short of a trigo- 
nometric survey, no river Las been laid d(nvn so accurately as the Zambesi ; 
and Mr. Mann, after most careful examination of the series of chronometric 
observations which more than once ran fi-rm the sea and Tette up to Lake 
Xyas.«a, says tliiir any eiTor in the longitude cannot possibly amount to four 
minutes. 

*}(!*** 

“My borrowed paper is done, or 1 should have given a summary of the 
streams which, flowing into the Chambeze, Lnapula, Lualaba, and the lakes, 
may he called sources. Thirteen, all larger than the Isis at Oxtord, or Avon at 
Hamilton, run into one line of drainage : five into another, and flve into a third 
receptacle— twenty-three in all. Not having seen the Nile in the north, I 
forbear any comparison of volume. I trust that my labours, though much 
longer than I intended, may meet with your Lordship's approbation. ^ 

“ 1 Lave, Ac., 

(Signed) “ David Livixg^toxe. 

“P.S. Always something new from Africa; a large tribe lives in under- 
ground houses in Piua. Some excavations are said to be 30 miles long, and 
have running rills in them — a whole district can stand a siege in tliein."^ The 
‘writings’ therein I have been told by some of the people are diawings of 
animals, and nut letters, otherwise I should have gone to see them. People 
very dark, well made, and outer angle of eyes slanting inwards.'’ 


3. Extracts from a Letter of Dr. LiyixGsxoxE to the President. 

“Mt dear Sir Roderick, “ Near Lake Bangweolo, Sth July, ISG 8 . 

“ My letter to Lord Clarendon will explain what I have been doing, 
and why I can {^nly give you a leai out of my Note-book. The sources of the 
Nile are uudoubte<lly between 10' and 12' s., not one or two, but upwards of 
twenty^ of them rise south ot all the lakes except Bangweolo. T’he groat 
valley is exactly like the valleys of the Congo and Zambesi, and ton have 
been seekiirz the sources too tar to the north. T have yet to follow down the 
three lines of drainage into which the twenty-three sources conver-^w, and do 
not >peak very positively as to whether tl.ty Ijidv past Tangauvika to the 
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west into Cb-OwamLe, wliicli I suppose to be Baker's Lake, or into Tanganyika,, 
and through by a riv'er named Loanda into the same lake. 

♦ ^ * 

“ We are in the same quarter of the world yet. I do not know if Kirk has 
come to Zanzibar. I hope in a couple of months to be at Ujiji, where I have 
goods and I hope letters. Want of paper prevents my writing to my friends, 
A note for Agnes goes by this. 

With love to Lady Murchison, I am ever affectionately yours, 

(Signed) “ David Livi^gsto 2 sE.‘* 

“Postscript. — The following is a summary on sources. Prom 30 to 40 
yards broad, and always deep enough to require either canoes or bridges. 
Chambese, Luapula, Lualaba, and the Lakes receive thirteen sources, each 
larger than the Isis at Oxford or Avon at Hamilton, Another line of drainage 
receives five sources. A third receives other five, or twenty-three (23) in ail. 
I do not count small bums from 5 to 10 or 15 yards broad. Lorn has eleven 
of these, all perennial, nor do I refer to the oozes or sponges, which are the 
sources of them all. 

(Signed) “ D. L." 


4. Letter from Dr. Liyixgsto>'E to Sir Baetle Feere. 

“Near Lake Bangweolo, South Central Africa, 
“AIv DEAR Sir Bautle, July, 1868 . 

“When 1 wrote to you in February, 1867, I had the impression 
that I was then on the watershed between the Zambesi and either the Congo 
or the Nile. Finther observation now Fads me to believe tliat impression to 
hav^e been correct ; and from what 1 have myself seen, together with what I 
have heard from intellie:ent natives, I think that 1 can safely assert that the 
chief sources of the Nile rise between 10^ and 12^ s. latitude ; or nearN in 
the position assigned to them by Ptolemy, whose River Rhapta is probably the 
Rovuma. I cannot yet speak positively of the parts w. and A'.x.w. of Tanga- 
nyika, because these have not yet come under my observation ; hut, if you will 
read the following short sketch of what I have seen, you will see that the 
springs of the Nile have hitherto been sought for very much too far to the 
north. 

“Leaving the valley of the Loangwa at 12^ s., we climbed up what seemed 
to be a great mass of mountains ; bur it turned out to be tlie southern edge of 
an elevated region, the height of which is from 4000 to StHlO feet above the 
level of the sea. This upland may be roughly said to cover a space south of 
Lake Tanganyika of some 350 miles square. It i?; generally covered with 
dense forest, has an undulating surface, a rich soil, is well watered with 
numerous rivulets, and, for Africa, is cold. It slopes towards the north and 
west, but I have not seen any part of it under 3000 feet of altitude. The 
country of Usango, situated east of the s}ace indicated, is also an upland, and 
afft>rds pasturage for the iinmeiu-c heids of cattle of the Basan^o (Wasango of 
the Arabs), a very light-coloured race, very friendly with strangers. LAango 
forms One, the eastern side of the southern end of a great but still elevated 
valley. The other, or western side, is formal by what are called the Kone 
Mountains, beyond the copper-mines of Katanga, ytill further west, and 
beyond the Kone Range or plateau, rises our ohl acquaintance the Zambesi by 
the name of Jarahaji. Referring hack to 12" s. — it was rarely possible to obtain 
oven a latitude; but accidentally awaking on? morning after we were fairly on 
the upland, I found a star which showed lat. II" 5G' s., and next day we crossed 
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two rivulets nmiiiug norili. As we advanced brooks became numerous, some 
went backwards or sideways into the Loaugwa, and w’itli it to join the 
Zambesi at Zumbe, bur tbe greater number went north or nurtli-west into 
the River Chambeze. This — misled by a map ccdling it, in an otihaiicl manner, 
^Zambezi, Eastern IrancJi " — I took to be the river so indicated; but the 
Chambeze, with ail its branches, flows from the side into the centre of the 
great Xile Valley. It is remarkahie as helping to form three lakes, and 
changing its name three times in the 500 or 000 miles of its course. Fiist ot 
all it" is the Chambeze, winch I crossed in V'P oA s. I crossed several of its 
confluents, both on its south and north, quite as huge as the Isis at Oxford, 
but running faster, and having hippopotami in them. I mention these 
animals, because, when navigating the Zambesi, I steered always boldly on to 
where these beasts by, sure of never flndmg less than eight feet of water. 
The Chambeze flows into Lake Laugweolo, and on coming out of it assumes 
the name Lua 2 )ula. Luapula flows down north, puat the town of Cazembe, 
and then enters Lake Moero. On emerging irom it the name Lualaba is 
taken. In passing on x.x.w. it becomes very large, and forms Lhenge in the 
country west of Tanganyika, I have seen it only where it leaves IMoero by 
a crack in the mountains of Rna, and where it comes out again, and am sure 
it is sufficient to iorm Ulenge, whether it is a lake with many islands in it, or 
a punjaub, if I may u&e the word, before its waters are all gathered up by the 
Lufira, a large river, which diains the western side of the great valleys and 
having its souices between IT^ and 12- s. Beyond Ulenge, and Ulenge itselt, 
is purely native information ; and some believe that when the Lufiia takes it up 
it flows x.x.w. into a large lake named Chowambe, which I conjecture to be 
that discovered by Mr. Baker : others tbink that it goes into Tanganyika, and 
flows thence into Cliowumbe, by a river named Loanda. I susp-end my 
judgment, but think if the immense amount of water 1 have seen going 
north Jocs nor flow past Lake Tanganyika on the west, it must have an exit, 
and in all prohahility it is by the Loanda. 

‘•Rcierring again to the upland, I tound it divided into disnicts — Lobisa, 
Lobemha, Ulungu, Itawa, Lopere, Kabttire, Lnnda, and Ilua ; the peopde are 
known by putting Ba- instead of the initial syllable for country, Lo or U ; the 
Arabs use AVa instead ot Ba, as that is Suaheli. On the slope north, and in 
the Balungu country, I discovered Lake Liemba on 2nd Apia!, It^CT. It lies 
in a hollow, with [precipitous sides 200<J feet dov.n. It is extremely beautiiul, 
slles, top, and bottom being nobly clothed with trees and other "vegetation. 
Elephants, buflaloes, and antelopes feed on the steep slopes ; fibh and hippo- 
potami swarm in the waters. Two rocky islands are inhabited by fishermen, 
who, besides fishing, cultivate the ground and rear goats. The lake is not 
large, from 18 to 20 miles broad, and from 30 to 40 lung. Four good-sized 
rivers liuw into it, and many ‘ bums ’ {^cotlct for brooks), which form pretty 
cascades as they leap down the bright red clay-schist rocks. It goes away in a 
river-like prolongation two mihs wide, x.x.w. it is said, to Tanganyika. Were it 
not 2800 ieet above the sea, I should consider it an arm of that lake, but Speke 
makes it 1844 feet only. I tried to follow this arm, but wa^ prevented by 
war. A large party of Arab tiaders from Zanzibar had been attacked by the 
Chief of Itawa. I set ofl to go round about the disturbed district ; me"t the 
Arabs, and, having showed them Seyd Majid s letter, was at once supplied 
with cloth, beads, and provisirm^. Thanks to }'our good offlees with the 
Sultan, I have been treated by all the Aiabs with the greatest kindness and 
consideration. The heads of the party readily perceived tliat a continuance 
of hostilities meant shutting up the ivoiy marker, so peace was made, but the 
process required three months and a half. They would not allow me to go 
into any danger, so I had to remain at a village 4700 ieet above the sea, and 
emi/loy my time in the pig's cm]iloynient of taking on fat. When we did move 
I went someway west with my Arab iiiends, and I am glad that I saw their mode 
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of ivory and slave trading. It vras such a cuntrast to that of the riifiiaub 
from Kihva and the PorttiLmcse from Tette. On leaving them ve came to 
Moero on the Sth Xovemher, 1867. This in the uortliern x^art is from 20 to 
oo miles broad. Further south it is at ha&t 60 nules in width, and it is 50 
miles long: ranges of tree-covered mountains hank it on both sides. TVe 
r-assed its eastern bhore and visited Cazemhe, who has several times been 
visited by Portuguese. I remained TO days with Cazembe, and might have 
come on to Bangweulo ; but the rains had set in, and this lake wa^ re- 
ported to be very unhealthy. Xot having a grain of any kind of medicine, 
and as fever without treatment produces fits of total insensibility and 
loss of xjowct over the muscles of the back, I thought it would be unwise 
to venture. Went north, intending to go to Ujiji for goods and letters, not 
having; heard a word of any kind from anywhere for two years, but I was 
brought to a standstill at a distance of 13 days from Tanganyika by the super- 
abundance of water in the country in front. A native parry came through, 
and described the waters as often thigh and waist deex^ and sleeping-X'lace> 
difficult to find. This inundation lasts till May or June. AVhen I became 
utterly tired of inactivity, I doubled "hack in my course to Cazembe in Ax)ril ; 
and that you may understaud the nature of the flooil that here annually 
enacts the xiart of the Xile further down, I may say that two rivulets, each 
from 30 to 40 yards broad, flow into the north end of Moero. One had a 
quarter and the other half a mile of flood on each hank, from thigh to waist 
deep. They were crossed by bridges. Then one of them had flooded a plain 
abreast of Moero, and we had four hours of plunging in water and black mud. 
The last mile was the worst, though the rest had many deep ruts, into which, 
from not seeing them, we plunged and sent up a rush of hundreds of hubbies 
to the surface, all charged with a frightful odour. Before getting out to the 
clean sandy beach of Moero the flood-M'ater was high up on the chest. Then 
we had to wade fuur brooks thigli-deep, cross a river SO yards broad with 
300 yards of flood on its vrcstern hank so deep ^ve had to keex:> to the canoes 
till within 50 yards of the hiiiher grounds. Four other brooks had to be 
forded ere we readied Cazembe. One, the Churigu, was the scene of Dr. 
Lacerda's death. He was the only Portuguese of any scientific acquirements, 
and was 50 miles vTong in latitude alone. Probably fever clouded his mind 
when he observed, and any one who knows what that imxdies will readily 
excuse any mistake he may have made. 

The Chiiugu went high iqi on the chest, and one hatd to walk on tiptoe 
to avoid swimming. Only four of my attendants would come: the otiieis 
absconded on various pretexts. The fact is, they are all tired of this ever- 
lasting tramping, and so am 1. Xothing could be brought but the vericsr 
necessaries, — no paper, only a couple of note-books and the Bible. I liave 
borrowed this and another sheet from an Aiab trader: the other is for Lord 
Claiendon, and they will go by a party x’^roceediug to the coast through 
L'sango. I would go myself, if it were not for an inveterate dislike to give 
up' what I have undertaken without fliiishing it. I am often distressed in 
thinking of a son whom I left at the University of Glasgow. He was to be 
two years there, then sjiend a year or more in Germany for French and 
German, before trying the Civil Service examination for India. He will now 
be in esx^ecial need of my counsel and assistance, and here I am at Bangweulo. 
His cider brother, after heing veil educated, wandered into the American war, 
and we know no more of him after an engagement before Piichmoud. Possibly, 
8ir Charles Wood, in consideration of my services, might do something to fix this 
one. I never asked anything fur myself. Lord Palmerston sent Mr. Hay- 
waid, a Queens Counsel, to me before I left heme this time, to ask ‘what he 
could do for me, as he was most anxious to serve me.' I don't know how it 
was, but it never uiice occurred to me, till I ^vas in here, that he meant any- 
thing ior invseif. I rei'litd that if he cou!<l open the Portuguese ports in 
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East Africa to free trade, tliis was the greatest boon he conld confer. I 
thought only of my work, and not of myself or children. 1 feel more at 
liberty in telling you of my domestic anxiety, and my feai*s lest Tom should 
go to the examination unprepared, because you have a family yourself, and 
will sympathise with me. I shall give Lord Clarendon the same geographical 
information as I have given you ; and as I have not the conscience to ask 
more paper from my Arab friend, I shall ask Miss Frere to favour me by 
writing to my daughter a little of the above, and sending it to Mr. MuiTay, 
who will know where she is. Agnes is to tell Tom not to go in for examina- 
tion till he is well prepared, and he may take a year more of education tvhere 
he may have found the most benefit. I had written you a long letter, which 
now lies at Kabuire ; the foregoing contains the substance of it. Miss Frere 
must take this into consideration, if annoyed at my asking her to w'rite ta 
a stranger in such a climate as that of India. I regret that the Xile has pre- 
vented me from following out my aspirations for the benefit of the people. I 
sometimes comfort myself by the hope that by making this country and its 
inhabitants better known, and occasionally imparting a little knowledge, I 
may be working in accordance with the plans of the all-embracing Providence 
for the go»jd time coming yet. At other times, I feel as if serving a few 
insane geographers, who will count me a man and a brother. There is a large- 
tribe of Troglodytes in Piua, with excavations 30 miles in len^irth, and a 
running rill passing along the entire street. They ascribe these rock-dw^ellings 
to the hand of the Deity. The ‘ writings ’ in them are drawings of animals ; 
if thc3" had been letters, I must have gone to see them. People very black, 
strong, and outer anude of eyes upwards. The summary of sources I give 
Lord Clarendon as flowing into Chamheze — Luapnla, Lualaha ; and the lakes 
are thirteen in all, and are larger than the Isis at Oxford and Avon at 
Hamilton. Five in another line of drainage, and five in a third receptacle, 
make twenty-three in all ; tliese do not include ‘ burns.’ Lofii has eleven of 
them, from 5 to 15 yards wide, and perennial. 1 did get a hit of paper and 
write to Agnes, so Miss Frere is absolved from the penance. Love to Lady 
Frere and her family. 

(Signed) David Litixgstoxe.”^ 


5. Letter from Dr. Firk to C. CioNxr:, Esq., Semtary to the Goveimmenf, 

Bombay. 

“ Sm, “ Zanzibar, 7th September, IS 69. 

“The chief point of geograpliical interest in the present letter of Dr. 
Livingstone is the statement that the sources of the File are to be found in 
the lakes and rivers that drain the great valley in which Cazemhe is situated, 
and lying to the south of Tanganyika, between 10° and 12^ of south latitude. 

“The town of Cazemhe, from which Dr. Livingstone's p>revious letters 
(December, 1867) weie dated, has been already visited and desciibed by two 
Portuguese missions. It is situated on the shores of one of a chain of'lakes- 
and rivers that fiow northwards. 

“The Cliambt-ze, having collected by many streams the waters of the 
northern slope of the damp, elevatpd plains, flows to join Lake Bangwcolo ; 
this, aeain, is connected with Lake Moero by the Loapiila, on uhose biuiks the 
town of Ccizembe is built. Moero is, in its turn, diained by the Lualaha into 
another lake, named LTenge, and here exploration ends. 

“ Natives have told Dr. Livingstone that Ulenge is an island-studded lake, 
whose waters join the Lufira, a large liver coming" from the western side of the 
same great plain, whose eastern slope is drained by the Chamlieze. This 
united stream, some say, enters the Tanganyika, and thence, by the Loanda, 
into Lake Chowambe ; but Dr. Livingstone's informants are not unanimous, 
and some assi.it that the Lufira p’^^'es to the west of Tanganyika, and so to the 
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Lake CliowamUe, wliich Dr. Livingstone tLiuks is tlie same as the Albert 
Isvanza of Sir Samuel Baker. 

“In fact, the interest of the journey centres in the southern connections of 
the Albert Xyanza, and Arab traders generally agree in thinking that a water- 
cummunication does exist between that and the Tanganyika, but I have not 
met with any one who professes to have tiaced out this communication. 

“ From Arabs who visit Cazembe I learn that the lakes now described by 
Dr. Livingstone are of considerable size, probably from live to ten days* march 
in length, and, like Xyassa, Tanganyika, and the Albert Nyanza, overhung by 
high mountain-slopes, which open out in bays and valleys, or leave great 
plains, which, during the rainj' season, become flooded, so that caravans march 
for days through water knee-deep, seeking for higher ground on which to pass 
the night. The country abounds with large game and domestic cattle, while 
The climate is spoken of as not unhealthy, and is certainly a contrast to the 
Zanzibar coast, if we may judge from the tanned healthy traders who return. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ John Kiuk/’ 

The Peesidext further explained, with reference to these letters, that the 
one to the Earl of Clarendon had only been received since the meeting began. 
The affectionate letter from Livingstone to the President, consisting of ten or 
twelve pages of very small writing, was ivceived only just before the meeting, 
and there was no time to select any details of interest which it might contain. 
He could not conceive of heroism more perfect than that shown by his illus- 
trious friend in the midst of privations and hunger, here and there having 
TO wade through rivers, and deserted by his attendants. The little juragraph 
at the end was a very amusing one. Sir Bartle Frere had also received a 
Inter, and would, probably, give tlie meeting some account of it.* 

Sir Bartle Frere said his letter went over very much the same ground as 
that to Lord Clarendon. Dr. Livingstone was under the impression that he 
(Sir Bartle Frere) was still in India, and had therefore sent him a letter to 
Bombay in order to diminish the risk of the infurmatiou being lost. There 
were also in his communication a few remarks of a private nature relating to 
some members of his family, but of course it was not intended that they should 
be made public. In his letter he dwelt rather more fully than in that to 
Lord Clarendon, upon the feeling which was present in his mind that perhaps 
in seeking to solve a geographical problem he might be going away from wbat 
bad been the ])ursiiit of his life, tlie civilization and \velfare of Airica in gene- 
ral, He (Sir Bartle Frere) felt sure that for once in his life Dr. Livingstone 
was wrong, and that, whatever directions his efforts might take, it was 
im|X)S3lble for him to labour for anything hut the good of mankind. 

Mr. Fixdlay said, wdieii Lake Tanganyika wtis first di:rCOvered, many 
uifficulties ivere suggested against its flowing into the Nile, but there were also 
many difficulties attending any other solution of the problem. Tlie theory was 
that a river ran into the south end and another into the noith end, but its 
waters were perfectly clear and fresh, and there were no marks of any great 
accession of water. Then in what direction could the outlet be ? 'When Sjx?ke 
and Burton arrived there they w^ere in a tvretched coinlition, the former being 
blinded and the latter paralysed. They heard that a river ran into it, but from 
the difficulties of the language they w'ere not at all sure of that. Captain 
Sf eke, when he first mapjied the neighbuurhuod dowTi, had the impression that 
there was an open valley running northward. They had only one observation 
for level, and that gave the elevation 1S4T feet above the sea. That was a 
very low level to carry ic on to the Xilo, winch Tvas a considerable distance 


* A copy of this letter was afterwards communicated by Sir Bartle Frere, and 
is printed above, No, 4. 

VOL. XIV. C 
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away. However, he (Mr. Findlay) was now gratified to find that his own 
conjectures were likely to he verified. The ohservations of Sir Samuel Baker, 
carefully compared with those of Speke, had since proved that 1000 feet must 
he added to Captain Speke's calculations, making the elevation 2S00 feet. Thus 
it appeared that the two lakes, Tanganyika and Albert Kyanza, were on the 
same level. There were several difficulties connected with any other solution. 
On the western side of the lake high mountains were said to extend for a con- 
siderable distance. This shut out the idea of its fiowing in that direction. On 
the eastward there was no outlet either. The rocky nature of the country 
forbade the belief that the Congo afforded an outlet. Then, again, the French 
had shown that the Ogobai was one of the most gigantic rivers of Africa, and 
it wa.s possible that the Kija Lake might flow into it. He contended that the 
chains of mountains in that region were meridional, and that the waters of 
Africa ran in a northerly direction. In the course of a few months he hoped 
the great question would be settled. If his opinions should prove to be true, 
the ivory traders would in all probability prefer the Xile route to the present 
one to Zanzibar. 

Mr. Fkaxcis GALTO^t said it might seem strange that there should be an 
error of 1000 feet of altitude suspected in the observations of an explorer. 
Here, in England, levels were made to an inch, but the method of operating 
in uncivilised countries was quite different from that employed at home. 
Instead of using a spirit-level, and taking sights, the traveller in Africa had to 
boil a thennometer, that is, plunge it into boiling water in order to see at 
what temperature the water was. At the top of a high mountain, such as 
Mont Blanc, the temperature of boiling water would be insufficient to boil a 
potato. One degree of temperature corresponds to 500 feet in height ; two 
degrees of temperature would be 1000 feet. The thermometer that Speke used, 
his others having been broken, was neither more nor less than a bath ther- 
mometer, and could not be depended on to a couple of degrees, especially after 
it had been taken a long journey in Africa and exposed to a diy climate. 
Even the glas^ of the best thermometers, after being often put into boiling 
water, becomes altered in structure, and the instruments change their boiling- 
point. Consequently, vith an untested wooden thermometer, such an error as 
Speke had made was a very small matter. 

Mr. Fixdlay said he had seen a pencil memorandum by Captain Speke to 
the effect that when he got to the coast again his thermometer boiled at 214^' 
which was two degrees too high. Thus the error was easily accounted for. 

The Bev. Horace ^'aller said that the frequent recuiTence of the name 
Zambesi was accounreu for by the fact that the word meant the “bVasher,” 
and was applied in many instances to livers liable to high flood'*. Chambeze 
was merely a dialectic variation of Zambesi. 

Captain Sheraed Osborn thought it was a matter for congratulation that 
there was a prospect or Dr, Livingstone being met with and relieved by Sir 
Samuel Baker. He ha<l always differed fiom the President in believing that if 
Livingstone did reach waters flowing north he would follow them down to the 
Mile and come out at Alexandria, and he still adhered to that opinion. It will 
be a great day when the two celebrated travellers meet, and the man who has 
discovered the souices of the Xile southward of the lakes null joyfully hold out 
his hand to Sir Samuel Baker who traced the 'Sih up to those lakes. 

The President said by this time probably the whole queation had been 
determined, but if the connection bi-tween the two lakes was proved he 
could see no reason for Dr, Livingstone's return by tbe Xile. The equatorial 
region had been already traversed, and he could gain no glory by following in 
the footsteps of Speke, Grant, and Baker. The road to Zanzibar was short, 
and he would no doubt prefer to return by that route. However this might 
be, the President was certain that when Livingstone returned home he would 
receive a more glorious welcome than was ever j^fore given to a British traveller. 
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Second Meeting , Novernhe )' 22nd , 1869. 

Sm RODEEICK I. ItIUECHISOX, Bart., r.c.b.. President, in 

tlie Chair. 

Presentations . — Colonel H . J , Warre , c.b. ; F . K . Mitnton , Esg . 

Elections. — Keith E, Abbott, Esq. (H.3I. Consul-General at 
Odessa) ; John BucJdey, Esq. ; Lieutenant TF. J. Casherd-BoteJer, r.n. ; 
Henry A. Churchill, (H.M. Consul at Zanzibar); E. B. Easticich, 
Esq., F.R.S., M.P. ; Captain Henry Fairfax, r.n.; Captain Edward Boyd 
Faicceit, ii.a. ; James Gallic, Esq. ; Dr. John Harvey, ll.d. ; Williarn 
W. Howard, Esq. ; Theophilus Honex, Esq. ; Captain David HopJdns ; 
Alexander Keith Johnston, Jun., Esq,; C. TF. Ligar, Esq. (Surveyor- 
General of Victoria); Alexander Matheson, Esq., ir.p. ; Albert Milller, 
Esq.; Colonel Francis Cornwallis Maude, r.a., v.c., &c.; Lieutenant 
George F. Burdon, r.n ; Iliudus T. Prichard, Esq. ; Edward Bae, Esq. ; 
George Bussell, Esq., ii.A. ; WilUani Sunimerhuyes, Esq,, ii.D, ; F. F. 
Searle, Esq. ; George C. Silk, Esq. ; JEtobert Sutherland, Esq. ; Charles 
Waite, Esq., ll.d. ; Ebenezer Why it , Esq. ; Captain Charles TF. 
Wilson, r.e. 

Accessions to Library from the 8th to the 22nd Xovember, 1869. — • 
‘ Leber das Verhaltniss der Topograpliie zur Geologie,’ Ton J. M. 
Ziegler. Donor, the author. ‘ Queensland and her Gold-fields.’ 
By Charles H. Allen. Donor, the author. ‘ Surveys for the Kansas 
Pacific Eaihvay.’ By General W. J. Palmer. 1869. Donor, the 
author. ‘ Trade of the Upper Yangtze : ’ Report of the Shanghai 
Chamber of Commerce. Donor, jMr. Consul Swinhoe. ^ Hypo- 
thetical Phcenician Karnes of Places on European Coasts,' in IMS. 
By S. M. Drach. Donor, the author. ‘ Brazil : its Commerce, &c.’ 
By W. Scully. Donor, the author. ‘ Der Minenhetrieb in Bolivien 
und der Brasilien, &c.’ Also ‘Die Deutsche Auswanderer.’ Yon J, I. 
Sturtz. Donor, the author. ‘ Fragmenta Phytogi-aphi^ Australiee.’ 
Contulit F. de Mueller. Melbourne, 1867-8. Donor, the author. 

Accessions to the MAP-Rooii since the l.vst Meeting of Kovember 
8th, 1869. — A Chart of the North Atlantic Ocean, showing the 
Tracks of the Telegraph Cables between Europe and America. 
5 copies. Presented by Captain S. Osborn, c.b., r.n. Switzerland i 
a Map of Canton of Glarus. A Gelogical Map of Jerusalem and its 
Environs, compiled from the Ordnance Survey, under Captain C. W. 
MTilson, R.E. A Topographical Map of Jerusalam and its Envixons, 
By the same. Map of the Island of Tenerifie. By Messrs. G, 
Hartung, &c. &c. ifap of the City of Guatemala, Central America. 
By N. F. Y. Donzel. Ordnance sheets, 420 in number. 

c 2 
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Previous to the commencement of the ordinary business, the President 
addiv&scd the Meeting as follows, on. the subject of the Faraday Memorial : — 

“ Before we proceed to the ordinary business of this evening, I beg to 
2 )erform a duty which I have imdertaken most heartily. When the world of 
science v/as deprived of that illustrious man, Michael Faiaday, I was honoured 
hy being named one of those Presidents of Societies who were appointed to 
organize the public meeting which was presii.led over by his Pioyal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, and at w^hich it was resolved, in this very theatie, to 
erect a statue in memory of the great j'^hilosopher, in the Cathedral Church of 
>St. Paul. 

“ On that occasion the feeling in favour of this resolution w'as strong and 
unanimous, and the object was most eloquently sustained by the eminent 
French chemist Dumas, one of the Perpetual ^Secretaries of the Institute of 
France. 

“ I regret to say, however, that at this moment the subscription-fund must 
be considerably increased, to enable us to pay for a suitable monument in 
marble by an eminent sculptor. 

“ As one who learnt his first lessons in science under Faraday, and who, in 
every succeeding year, admired more and more his great genius, as w*ell as the 
sim}Iicity and benignity of his character, I call ui'on you, my associates of 
the iloyal Geographical Society, and y'our friends who may not have sub- 
scribed, to do honour to yourselves by suj-^orting this good cause. In doing 
so, I beg y*ou to recollect that it was m this very theatre that Faraday 
delighted and instructed vast audiences for upwards of 30 years ; and that in 
this theatre, so adorned by him, we Geographers have now the privilege of 
holding our meetings, owing to the liheiality of the President and Managers 
of the Eoyal Institution. 

“Subscriptions fur the Faraday ^Memorial are received by tbe Assistant 
Secietary of the Pioyal Geograiihical Society, and aho by the Accountant of 
the Pioyal Institution.” 

The following paper was read : — - 

Xotes of a Journey to tlie Xeic Course of tlie Yellow Hirer in 1868. 

By Xey Elias, Esep, f.r.o.s. 

[Extracts.] 

It is well known that the Lower Yellow Eiver, -flowing through the 
great eastern jilain of China, has many' times changed its coui^e 
during the historic era. Xo less than nine such changes are recoided 
b\' the Chinese as having taken place during the last 2500 years : 
the first dating about 602 and the ninth, 1851-3 a.d. ; the 

positions of the mouths resulting from them having ranged over an 
extent of coast-line comprised between some 5 degrees of latitude. 
Thus the most northern is recorded to have been in about latitude 39^, 
w'hich would coincide approximately^ with the present mouth of the 
Peiho ; w'hilst the most southern is represented to he that which 
existed before the last change, and which is marked on all modern 
maps in latitude o4F. There is reason, however, to believe that 

* See ‘ Geological Researches in China, &c.,’ by Raphael Pumpelly. 
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this southern mouth was the outlet at some periods of only a portion 
of the YeUow waters, another portion finding its way simultaneously 
still further southward, viz., through the Hung-tsze Lake into thv 
Yang-tsze, which, as will be shown below, is the case at the 
present day. 

The causes of the earlier changes, their dates, and other details, I 
will not go into here, but will limit myself to a few remarks on the 
last diversion, and the resultant course. 

This diversion was first brought to the notice of foreigners in China 
by Dr, Macgowan in the ‘Xorth China Herald’ of 3rd Januaiy, 
1857, and was ascribed hypothetically to various causes, all of 
which have been shown by the late examination to have had little 
or no connection with it. 

The date of the occurrence was, for some time, a matter of uncer- 
tainty; some authorities placing it in 1851, others in 1852 and 1853, 
and even later. But, on a short journey, which I made in 1S67, to 
Tsin-kiang-pu, and the neighbouring portion of the old bed of the 
Yellow Biver, T was enabled, after questioning numbers of different 
persons living in the vicinity, at different times and under dif- 
ferent circumstances, to ascertain with, I think, some certainty, that 
the change was gradually accomplished, and extended over the 
years 1851 to 1853. 

This information was corroborated on my last journey, and might 
he summed up somewhat as follows. During the summer flood of 
1851, the first rupture took place in the north bank, near Lanyang- 
hein, in Honan, and a poition of the water flowed through the 
breach on to the plain; the flood of 1852 extended the breach, and 
further diminished the supply on the lower river, and that of 1853 
enlarged it to such an extent as to allow the whole body of water to 
flow over the lowlands to the northward and eastward, until it 
found a channel in the Ta-tsing Eiver, which conducted it to the sea 
in the Gulf of Petcheli. 

Thus, not until after the flood of 1853, can the new course he said 
to have wholly established itself, and the old one to have become 
entirely dry. 

This new course having become a subject of interest to a portion 
of the foreign community of tShanghai, it was decided, in the early 
part of last year, to send an exploring party to examine and lay it 
down ; all information upon it received up. to that time having been 
of a vague and unsatisfactory nature. 

In accordance with this decision, I had the honour of being 
requested to undertake the task, and my plan for carrying it out 
being approved of, a small i)ai'ry was formed for the purpose, con- 
sisting of 5Ir, H. G. Hollingworth, tw() Chinese, and myself. 
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Tlie plan of the journey was to go to Chinkiang by steamer, from 
there to proceed up the Grand Canal until reaching the Yellow 
Eiver ; to follow the river down to the neighbourhood of its mouth 
in the Gulf of Petcheli, and up again as far as the point where it 
diverges from its old course (which was reported to he near I-fung- 
hien, in Honan), returning by the river and Grand Canal to Chin- 
kiang. This plan, having afterwards been found practicable, was 
carried out. 

As most of the rivers in China are known to be in flood during 
the summer months, and consequently in an unfavourable state for 
exploring operations, and as those in the northern districts are 
generally frozen over by about the middle of December, the 
autumn was considered the most advantageous season for the 
journey, and consequently the party started from Shanghai on 
the 24th September. 

A journey of nearly 400 miles on the Grand Canal brought our 
party, on the 17th October, to the southern bank, or rather ‘‘limit,’' 
of the new Yellow Eiver, near a small but busy town called Nan 
Shan. The river, at this point, has no defined bed, but flows over 
a belt of country some ten to twelve miles in width, having merely 
the appearance of a flat level district in a state of inundation. 

Along this fifteen miles the canal banks have been carried away 
in a number of places by the Yellow Kiver breaking across them. 
The gaps are sometimes half-a-mile or more wide, and the current 
rushing through these almost obliterates the course of the canal, 
and renders navigation upon it difficult. 

For dreariness and desolation no scene can exceed that which the 
Yellow Eiver here presents, everything natural and artificial is at 
the mercy of the muddy dun-coloured waters as they sweep on their 
course towards the sea — a flood not likely to subside, and a doubly 
mischievous one, from the fact of its ever moving onwards with a 
swift current. 

The Grand Canal is now dry, from the Y'ellow Eiver northwards, 
as far as Lin-tsin-chow ; or, in other words, it ends there, that 
portion north of the summit-level being merely a tributaiy of the 
Yhllow Eiver. During the two months of the year, however, when 
the river is in flood and at its highest level, enough water, it is 
said, flows into the dry bed of the canal to form a navigable stream 
as far as Lin-tsin, where it connects wdth the Waiho. Thns, for 
some ten months of each year, there is no water-communication 
towards the north beyond the Y'ellow Eiver. 

Year the southern ‘‘ limit ” of the river is a channel running in a 
general x.x.e. direction, down which junks of a considerable size w'ere 
seen to be sailing. Being informed, however, that a more important 
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one existed near the northern limit/’ it was ilecided to cross at 
once and commence the exploration by this latter channel, leaving 
the southern one until a better opportunity should offer. Having 
crossed accordingly to Pa-li-miaii (a small village 8 li from Chang- 
tsin), that place was made the first station, and, the necessary 
observations for fixing its geographical position being obtained, 
the journey down the river was commenced from there on the 20th 
October — a date, by the way, so far advanced in the season as to 
render the greatest expedition necessary in order to complete the 
journey before the closing of the river by ice. 

After sailing down the northern channel for about 10 statute miles 
a point is reached, where it is joined by the southern one, and 
conseq^uentlv, also, by all the water which higher up floods the 
country lying between the two. This point is called Yii Shan, 
and the deep, narrow, clean-cut river-bed that receives the con- 
verging waters and leads them to the sea, is that which, lo years 
ago, formed the course of the Ta-tsing. 

Proceeding down-stream we pass through an open, well-cultivated 
countiy, with every here and there low dome-shaped hills, some- 
times detached, sometimes in groups, and backed up by a range 
some 400 to 600 feet high, running nearly east and west, 

Pifty-six miles from Yii Shan, by the windings of the river, bring 
us now to the town of Tsi-ho-hien, on the old main road to Pekin, 
which crossed by a bridge. The bridge was swept away when 
the Y^ellow Elver broke into the Ta-tsing Eiver. It is a small 
newly-walled unbusiness-like looking place, which, except from 
the ciicumstance of its being the site of a serious obstruction in the 
river, would haidly call for a word of notice. This obstruction 
consists of the ruins of a stone bridge of some seven arches, which 
at one time spanned the Ta-tsing, but which would now reach only 
about three-quarters of the distance across the river. There is a 
space between one extremity of it and the left bank, of about 100 
yards, which is used by boats as the only navigable channel. The 
deepest portion of this 100 yards is close under the left bank, where 
at the time our party passed down (Oct. 21st), there was a depth 
of 5 feet, and no stones to be felt with the lead. The outer portion 
of the 10<) yards channel, however, would probably not be practi- 
cable even at 3 feet. 

The bridge evidently stands in deep water, six fathoms having 
been found immediately above it, and five a few hundred feet 
below it ; the light bank is the steep one, and the left, near which 
is the channel, the shelving one, and naturally the shallow side of 
the reach. Its being now nothing but a wreck is, of course, due to 
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the additional force and volume of vrater in the river for the last 
fifteen years, which it has been unable to withstand. 

It is evident that the ruins of this bridge might be removed, and, 
if no other obstruction existed, the riv^' rendered navigable as far 
as Yii Shan, or wdthin 19 miles of the Grand Canal. Unfortunately, 
however, about 3 miles below this one, there occurs another, though 
a less foimidable obstruction, in the shape of a shoal extending 
right across the river. In this case, too. the deepest side of the 
reach is the right, and here, on the 2lst of October, only 11 feet 
was found, the bottom rising gTaduaily towards the left bank. On 
the 6th Xovemher, Avhen this spot Avas passed a second time, there 
was but o feet of water in mid-stream, and allowing for the fall 
since the 21st of October, we should have only about 6 or 7 feet in 
the deep passage near the right bank. The length of the shoal 
would be about 200 to 300 yards, and is the only place above the 
bar where less than 2 fathoms was found in the deep channel. 

The next point of interest we arrive at is Lokau, the port of 
Tsi-Xan-Foo, a long straggling un walled town on the right bank. 
Tsi-Xan itself stands 12 li from the river, and not far from the 
foot of the main range of hills, which hereabouts average probably 
from SlMJ to 1200 feet, and form a I'ather picturesque background to 
tlie low, thickly- wooded plain upon which the city is built, and 
which extends for many miles on both sides of the river, giving to 
the country its characteristic feature of flat lowland. This plain is 
essentially alluvial, yet there rise from it in this neighbourhood 
several small wedge-shaped, jagged hills, or rather masses of 
rocks, in some cases heaped up into fantastic shapes, and the frag- 
ments near the bases worn into rounded boulders by the action of 
water. 

Their height is inconsiderable, but being perfectly isolated, some- 
times several miles of plain intervening between two of them, 
or between one and the main range, stamps them at a glance as the 
direct result of igneous action. 

The trade of T*i-nan-Foo is said to be of great importance; but, 
as a large proportion of it is carried on by means of cart-roads 
a traveller on the river has but little opportunity of forming an 
opinion of its magnitude. The number of boats seen at Lokau w^a& 
not large, and many (;f them appeared to be (miy passing tlirough 
towards the Grand (Ainal. The only article of commerce noticed in 
any quantity was salt, which had come up the river from Tie-men- 
qiian. Coal is met with as an article of trade, both heie and at 
other places on the Yellow liiver, and is used for cooking and other 
purposes to, I believe, a considerable extent : it is of a rather 
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bitmrdnous nature, and is sold at the rate of 1200 cash per picul in 
Tsi-nan-Foo. The principal mines are said to he at Tsanfan, a 
place in the hills 90 li to the eastward, where the coal is sold at 
a Tery much lower price tlfen at the city, 

AVe pass on now through a thickly wooded, well-cultivated 
country for about 150 miles, fiat, but diy, and the soil very light 
and friable. The river’s hanks are steep, and indicate a rise in 
summer of 8 to 14 feet, according to the distance from the sea. 
The re-entering angles ain every w'here much eaten into by the 
current, and large masses of soil are continually falling away. 
In many places the gTain of this year having been sown up to 
within a shoit distance of the water, portions of the fields sup- 
porting the crop already sprouting have been undermined, and 
fallen into the stream below : thus showina: that the undermining’ 
process is a veiy rapid one, probably more rapid this year than the 
expeiience of the inhabitants Avho sowed the grain led them to 
anticipate. 

The graves near the river, or rather the coffins from them, have 
generally been removed to some distance back, and often to the 
opposite shore ; the exhuming and removal being sometimes attended 
with great ceremony. 

A few miles below Li-tsin the country" begins to change its 
character; the well-wooded and well-cultivated district above 
described giving place to boundless tracts of mud and marsh, but 
poorly cultivated and thinly inhabited, and the whole aspect one of 
a bleak, swampy, treeless waste, scarcely fit for man to dwell in. 
Nevertheless, on the river’s banks are villages, at short intervals 
from one another down to within 20 miles of the sea, which causes 
the traveller on the water to form an exaggerated opinion of the 
population of the district, though he is easily undeceived bv 
Tvmlking a short distance away from the river, when it becomes 
apparent that on the whole the population is sparse. In fact, the 
only fairly habitable region is that belt of land immediately 
skirting the river, and from which the water of the annual flood 
drains itself off naturally, whilst on the tracts lying farther back 
it is either absorbed by the soil or remains on the surface in the 
shape of marshes and ponds, rendering habitation without arti- 
ficial drainage almost an impossibility, except on a most limited 
scale. 

At the limit of the habitable region, viz., about 20 miles above 
the sea, by the Avindings of the river, stands the village of Tie-men- 
quan, the port of the YelloAV Eiver ; and though only a village, 
composed like others in the neighbourhood of mud-built houses, 
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it has every appearance of being a most important place. It is not 
a centre of trade, but consists chiefly of hongs, to which traders 
from the different towns in the neighbourhood come to transact 
their business ; and during the winter months, when the river is 
closed by ice, it is said to be nearly deserted. Xow, although it 
is called a port, Tie-men-quan is only used as such by small Pei-ho 
and Yellow Eiver junks. Larger vessels, such as those from 
]?singq)o, Shanghai, Lwataw, &c., never come within 20 or 25 miles 
of it, but remain at an anchorage outside the bar, called Tai-ping- 
Wan,* where they discharge their cargoes into Y'ellow Eiver boats, 
receiving their homeward freight by the same means ; thus, for 
these junks, Tie-men-quan can scarcely be considered a port. 

The direct trade which exists between places high up the river 
-and Tien-tsin, Chefoo, and other ports on the Gulf, is carried on by 
boats of a lighter draft, and of a different construction to the sea- 
going junks of the southern provinces ; but w'ell suited, of course, to 
the rivers and shallow seas on which they are employed. 

The voyage to Taku is said to occupy these boats about two 
days with a fair wind, that to Chefoo about four days. In both 
cases the journey is performed by coasting round the Gulf, and as 
the water for some distance from the shore is very shallow, the sea 
never rolls heavily, and it is always possible to anchor in the event 
of a foul wind. 

The principal trade of Tie-men-quan appears to be with Tientsin, 
w’hich is the nearest open port, though junks, bound to and from all 
parts of the Gnlf, are to be found there. 

Tie-men-quan, as before remarked, is on the lower limit of the 
habitable and salt-producing region. The country" between it and 
the sea is an uninhabitable region — an immense mud-flat, stretching 
away on both sides of the river as far as the eye can reach ; in the 
summer and autumn the greater part is covered with reeds, the more 
accessible of which are collected for fuel by a race of miserable reed- 
cutters, whilst the rest afford cover to vast numbers of wild fowl — 
swans, geese of two kinds, pelicans, &c. In the winter, when the 
reeds are gone, it must be a desert of mud, and when the river is in 
flood it is of course totally submerged. About 12 miles below Tie- 
men-quan and half a mile from the river s left bank is a little knoll, 
about 10 feet above the general level, formed of sea->shells and d^ris, 
evidently at one time an island, and upon which stands a small brick 


* “Quiet*’ Haven, or Bay. Anything drawing 10 or 12 feet can get over 
the "bar at springs. “ Quiet ” or Repose ’* Bay has 30 feet of water, a very good 
holding-ground. The land is not visible from it ; but I believe a house and a tree 
can be seen. 
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joss-house, apparently new, and a few mud-hovels, the dwellings of 
reed-ctitters. This place is called Lan-Ye-Miaii — the only habitable 
spot for many miles in every direction — and is probably the point 
reached by the naval surveyors in 1860, and called by them Miaii- 
Shing-pu. About -1 miles below this again we come to the bar — an 
object that has excited a great deal of interest amongst residents in 
China, it having been thought that the navigability of many hundreds 
of miles of the Yellow Eiver hinged upon the depth of water to be 
found there. This view, however, as will be seen immediately, is 
not a correct one, worse obstructions existing higher up. At the 
date I visited it, October 27th, the least depth found was about 
5 feet near the middle of the river, the water at the time being, 
according to the pilot w’ho accompanied me, about a foot or 18 inches 
above low-water mark. The deepest channel is near the right bank, 
though there is one almost as deep near the left, the shallowest paif 
being in the middle. In the former I found about 9 feet, and in the 
latter about 7 feet, which, at low-water springs, w*ould give little 
over 7 feet and 5 feet. Several junks, drawing, it was said, feet 
of *water, were seen sailing through the left channel. The range of 
the tide would appear, on the average, to be about 2 feet — rather 
more at springs and rather less at neaps. Ordinary neap-floods, 
when the river is not in fi.ood, are said to be perceptible for about 
20 or 30 li above the bar, and springs, when favoured by the wund 
and a low state of the river, are sometimes noticeable as high up as 
Tie-men-quan, some 60 li above it. It is, of course, obvious that a 
sufficiently long stay to make personal observations on the tides was 
impossible. 

After returning to Tie-men-quan from the bar on the 28th of 
October, our party had thus far examined only the section of the 
river included betw'een the Grand Canal and the sea, and there still 
remained that portion above the Grand Canal to be explored. It 
was already late in the season, and before us was a journey on the 
YYllow River alone of some 550 miles, upwards of 400 of which was 
to be performed against a strong current, and in a craft scarcely 
stiitable to the navigation. Every effort, therefore, was made to 
puih on as rapidly as possible, and no special halts w^ere made for 
any purpose, except a short one for longitude observations, until 
arriving at Pa-li-miau, on the Grand Canal (our first station), on 
the 10th November. 

The river here, as before noticed, has no defined bed, but presents 
the appearance of a belt of country, 10 to 12 miles broad, in a state 
of flood — trees, ruined villages, and patches of bare mud, being all 
that is left of a once fertile and prosperous district. We have already 
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seen that this is the aspect of the river for 1 9 miles immediately 
below the Grand Canal, viz., as far as Yii Shan ; and in proceeding- 
up-stream we find another 76 miles (more or less, according to the 
season) of a precisely similar character, making in all a section of 
95 (stat.) miles, scarcely worthy of the name of a river. Bed there 
is none, and at some periods of the year scarcely a channel for boats 
of a moderate size. It is true the natives speak of two channels, 
and indeed use them — a northem one and a southern one ; but both 
were gone over during the month of November, and when I say that 
our boat, drawing only 15 inches of water, had often difficulty in 
finding a passage, little more need be said concerning the practi* 
cability of this portion of the Yellow Eiver. 

During the high-water season, junks, drawing, it is said, as much 
as 3 or 3i feet, can use the southern channel ; but the jouniey is 
slow and laborious in the extreme, and whole days are frequently 
spent in hedging over shoals, or through places where the deposit, 
having found a group of trees or some other object to silt against, 
has commenced the formation of a mud-bank. 

That there can be no great depth in this lagoon-like section of 
the river, is at once apparent when we consider that the same- 
volume of water which, lower down, is contained between the 
banks of the narrow Ta-tsing, is here spread out over a belt of 
countiy ranging from 10 to J 5 miles in width. Had this belt at 
any time been the site of a fairly deep river, or even a deep-dug 
canal, the water of the Yellow Eiver, although at first of too great 
a volume to be contained in the bed of such river or canal, would, 
in time, have so enlarged it by means of its scouring power as to 
have rendered it of the necessary capacity. This, indeed, is what 
took place in the case of the Ta-tsing ; for, as we have already seen, 
the bed of that stream has become both deeper and broader since 
the advent of the ^ ellow Eiver, and now contains the whole of the 
latter s waters in addition to its own, and only overflows its banks- 
at the height of the flood season. Above the Grand Canal, however, 
there was no river-bed of sufficient size to form the basis of a course 
for the Yellow Eiver, and hence the wide-spread shallow flood 
instead of a defined stream. 

There were, it is true, two small canals falling into the Grand 
Canal within 7 miles of one another : the more southerly of these, 
the Lun-kiang, was a very siuall one, only 90 li long, it is said. A 
portion of it was examined, and the banks in some places found to 
. be hardly distinguishable, but everywhere the waters of the Yellow 
Eiver stretching away like an overflow on both sides. To judge br 
the ruins of bridges, houses, and “ pylams/’ the region through 
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which it flows must have been a prosperous one. At present, a few 
mud-and-reed hovels are the only habitations ; and a few patches uf 
wheat, sown on the mud-bank ^5 left temporarily dry by the 3 'early 
recession of the waters, the only signs of cultivation. 

The second or northerly canal was of much more importance 
than the Lun-kiang, and, though shallow and narrow, was about 
400 li (133 miles) in length. It was, and still is, called the Chau- 
wang-ho, and led from the old Yellow Eiver to the Grand Canal 
near Pa-li-miau, The point of junction with the old Yellow Eiver 
I have never been able to ascertain with an}^ certainty; but I 
believe it to have been a short distance to the east of the place now 
called Lung-men-kau, or the breach in the river’s bank through 
which the Yellow waters leave their former bed. It presents, on 
the whole, much the same appearance as the Lun-kiang, viz., an 
embanked watercourse running through an inundated country. Its 
artificial banks were at one time at some little height above the 
level of the country, but they have now in most places been either 
carried away by the floods or worn through by the current of 
the Yellow Eiver. The villages and bi idges are mostly in a state 
of ruin, and the latter, as they reach now little more than half-way 
from bank to bank, are additional evidences of the power of the 
river to form for itself a bed, provided only that it finds a suffi- 
ciently durable basis to work upon. Durability in that case, how- 
ever, is wanting ; and even had the Chau-wang been many times 
its original breadth, it would still have been useless as a channel for 
the Yellow Eiver, the artificial embankments being naturally un- 
fitted to withstand the scouring process. As it is, the canal is only 
traceable here and theie for a few miles at a stretch ; and, as its 
course through the belt of country at present occupied by the river 
'was a winding one, the portions now left are, as it is only natural 
to suppose, those whose direction was identical, or nearly so, with 
that taken by the Y’ellow Eiver. 

A distance of 70 miles, then, by the southern channel, from 
the Grand Canal, brings us to a point where we find the Yellow 
waters again flowing in a defined channel, which is traceable as 
far as the old bed, a distance of about o2 (statute) miles. At the 
low- water season this channel contains the whole Yellow Eiver ; 
but as the banks in the highest places are no more than about 
10 feet above the November level, it can contain during the flood 
season only a portion of it. 

Now, although when the banks are at 10 feet above the level of 
the water this channel has the appearance of being the permanent 
bed of the river, yet, so far from thinking it permanent, I should 
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hesitate even to call it a “ bed at all ; for the hanks— and, indeed, 
the country for miles on each side — are composed of the river’s ovm 
deposit, v’hich seems rather to have silted to a certain elevation 
above the river-level than that the water had cut a bed for itseif in 
the soil to a corresponding extent. 

Between the point at which the Yellow Eiver changed its course 
and the G-rand Canal the land must be very low relatively to the 
sea-level. At the time of the change, and in some subsequent severe 
floods, many villages far inland were buried by the deposit up to 
the eaves of the roofs. In some places the deposit is silicioits 
sand, and in others an impalpable yellow earth. It sometimes im- 
proves and in others deteriorates the pre-existing soil. 

It is almost superfluous to say that the country thus formed of 
the river’s deposit is a perfect level, and that the soil is very light 
and mobile; and though the flood of each successive year, by 
adding more deposit, increases the stability, yet a powerful stream 
like the Yellow Eiver can, I imagine, hardly be thought to have 
adopted a permanent course when the nature and height of its 
banks, the character of the adjoining countiy, the extent of its annual 
overflows, drc., are taken into consideration. 

Perhaps the most striking proof that the banks and neighbouring- 
country are the creation of the river’s deposit rather than that the 
channel is a natural excavation, is that of the buried or silted-up 
houses, which, besides, is a circumstance of interest in other respects : 
as, for instance, that it goes to show the power of the lYUow Eiver 
in changing the configuration of the country with -which its -waters 
come in contact. The houses are frequently silted-up nearly to the 
eaves, and have generally been abandoned ; but few dug out. As 
an example of this I may mention a joss-house, within a few yaids 
of a point on the river -whci’e the level of the deposit was some 
10 feet above that of the -water. To enter this joss-house it was 
necessary to crawl under the eaves, and, M-ben inside, it -^^-as evident 
from alterations that had been made in the doorway, See., that for 
some time the inhabitants bad attempted to accommodate themselves 
to the constantly diminishing height of the building. The severe 
floods are not annual : one took place about 1 855, and the next about 
1862 or 1863. 

So little used is tbe Yellow Eiver above the Grand Canal, and 
the na-vigation on it so little understood, that the people living near 
its banks, and even the boatmen themselves, seldom knovr the dis- 
tance from one place to another by the river, but al-ways speak of 
distances by the road, and even then two rarely agree, showing 
of what little importance the river is regarded as a means of com- 
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inumcatioii, even tliougli no roads v'ortliy of tlie name exist in its 
neighbourhood. 

A somewhat tedious journet' of a fortnight from the Grand 
Canal, brought our party, on the 24th November, to Lung-meii- 
Kau, the diverging point of the old and new courses of the Yellow 
Eiver, and the upper limit of the exploration. 

The breach in the embankment of the old river is about a mile 
in width, and the present channel runs, as it were, diagonally 
through it. The two banks at this point are about three miles 
apart ; near the northern one there is a depression about a quarter 
of a mile broad, full of small sand-bills, the only part of the old bed 
having any appearance of a dried-up watercourse ; this was the 
main, or low- water, channel of the old river, the artificial outer 
embankments marking only the limit attained during the annual 
floods. 

By a mere cursory inspection of the neighbouihood of the breach, 
the cause of the Y^ellow Kiver's change of course is at once apparent. 
The river had so diminished the capacity of its bed ( which, by tlie 
way, was always an artificial one) by depositing the alhrvium with 
which its waters were charged, that the main pressure during tlie 
flood season had come to bear on the upper, or weaker, part of 
the embankments ; and no measures having been taken to strengthen 
these, or deepen the channel, the great catastrophe happened, which, 
with its consequences, had been predicted by the Abbe Hue some 
years before — a catastrophe vhich has caused not only the devasta- 
tion by flood, of tbat line of country through which the river now 
flows, but has also impoverished to such an extent the districts 
through which it formerly flowed, and which were dependent upon 
it for irrigation, as to render them almost uninhabitable, and to 
throw a great portion of the population out of employment. 

Lung-men-Kau is a small village bnilt along the north bank of 
the old river east of the breach. About tu) li w.s.av. of it stands 
Kai-fung-fu (or Pien-liang-ching, as it is more generally called), 
the capital of Honan. A road leads down the old bed, through 
Lan-I towards the south, and boats bringing cargoes down the 
river sometimes discharge them at Lung-men-Kau for conveyance 
by waggon to towns in tbat direction. Some of these boats bring 
small quantities of good anthracite coal from the neighbourhood of 
Hoai-king-fu. 

After leaving Lung-men-Kau, the river was followed down as far 
as the Grand Canal, which was reached on the oOth November, It 
had been intended, as before remarked, to have examined the 
channel which leads from Nan Shan (on the Grand Canal) to Yii 
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Shan, and runs near the southern “limit*’ of the river; but the 
fail of water had been so great since the first view of this channel 
was obtained on the 17 th October, that it had become impracticable 
for all but the smallest boats ; and, seeing that the ice had already 
besrun to form on the shallow waters of the river, it was thouarht 
advisable rather to leave this channel unexamined than incur the 
risk of being frozen in, and having to transport the time-keepers 
overland. 

At Xan Shan, therefore, on the 1st December, the exploration 
came to an end, and the party, returning by way of the Grand 
Canal, arrived at Chinkiang on the loth December. 

To sum up shortly the capabilities of the Yellow Eiver for navi- 
gation, it would seem that a vessel of sufficiently light draft to cross 
the bar would have no difficulty in ascending the river during all 
but the lowest point of the season as far as Tsi-ho, a distance 
approximately of 210 statute miles from the bar, and were the 
ruins of the bridge at that place removed, a further distance of 
56 miles would be rendered navigable, making in all 266 (stat.) 
miles from the bar to Y^ii >Shan. All beyond Y^ti Shan, as far as 
Lung-men-Kau, must be legarded as totally unna viable, except 
perhaps the 19 miles between Yu Shan and the Grand Canal, which 
could be used during the high-water season. 

The yearly rise or fall is greater in some years than in others, 
but taking the November level of last year (1868) as a base, and 
judging of the former by the indications of the banks and other 
signs, and of the latter from native information, I should think 
that a yearly range of 20 or 22 feet would not be far from the 
mark. Both rise and fall take place very irregularly, and it is said 
that a fail of three feet in one day is a common occurrence, espe- 
cially towards the approach of vinter. 

As in the first paragraph of this paper, mention was made of a 
southern outlet of the Y'ellow Eiver existing at the present day, it 
must be explained here that this was caused directly hy a rupture 
of the south bank of the old river near Y"an Kiau in Honan, about 
150 li above Kai-fung-fu, which occurred in July last ( ISGS).'*^ Not 
having visited the spot, my information on this subject is, of course, 
derived from the natives, who report that the bank is carried away 
for about 3 li, and that the water of the Y^ellow Eiver flowing 
through the breach floods a large tract of coniitiy outside the bank, 
and then finds its way into a small river called the Sha, a tributary 
of the AYai, which latter flows into the Tiling- tsze Lake. It is said 

About 1843 a breach occurred in the south lank still higher up, and is spoken 
of as one of the premonitions of the late change. 
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that the authorities are trying to repair it in time for next sumniei’.s 
flood, about a third of the work being finished in yovember ; and 
the common belief is that when the upper one has been closed, the 
lower one will be taken in hand, and the river made to flow along 
its old course to the sea.^ This, however, would appear to be im- 
possible as long as the old bed remains at its present level, and to 
deepen it or to raise the embankments would be eqaally impossible 
in the present disorganised and impoverished state of the country. 
On the 22nd November, while proceeding up the Yellow Eiver, I 
had a corroboration of the statements of the natives regarding com- 
munication with the southern waters, by meeting five or six 
Hung-tsze boats, whose people said they had come from Ying-Chow 
(or Hing-Chow) in Kiang-nan, by way of the Sha. These boats 
were said to draw about foot of water, but as they were dropping 
down with the current no information conld be obtained concerning 
the Sha, or the commiinication between the Yellow Eiver and the 
Hung-t^ze — a matter of gneat interest, as, should a permanent com- 
munication be found to exist, the Yellow Eiver will have to be 
regarded as iit 'part nothing more than a tiibutary of the Yang-tzse— 
for into the Yang-tsze the Hung-tze Lake discharges. The amount of 
water parted with through the new’ breach I believe to be very 
inconsiderable. 

The paper w’ill be publi^^hed entire, with the author’s chart, in 
‘ JournaV xol. xl. 

The Presidext explaim'd that the author of the paper that had just bem 
read was a young man engage^l in business in China, "who had, in a most 
praisewnrthv and enere:etic ^vay, occupied his aurumnal holiday last year in 
making this most interesting survey. The manner in which it had been 
cairied out merited the must hearty commendation. Ylr. Elias had drawn 
u]> the charts of the river exhibited that evening with his own h<inds, and had 
delineated many hundreds of miles ef territory, gathering infermation ^^:^[iect- 
ing one of the most remarkable physical changes that had taken place in 
modern times. 

Captain Sherard Oseoex, r.x., said Ylr. Elias had not only given an inte- 
resting account of the iKw course of the Y'ellow llivcr, but tor the first time 
had presentetl geographers with an accuiate map, witl’ positions fixed astro- 
nomically and soundings throughout, Mr. Wyhe had been the first to tell 
us of the fact of the old bed of the YTlluw Paver being dried up: and, subse- 
quently, Mr. Lockhart, in a paper read before the Society, lia-l guessed, as it 
proved with accuracy, that the river had returned to one uf its old beds, dis- 
charging its waters into the Gulf of Pecheli. These gentlemen had made 
us well acquainted with this part of the river-system of Central China, 
llecently, Mr, Swinhoehad ascended the Yhmg-tsze-kiaug, uith Admiial Keppci 


* This would be no improvement, even if it were possible. The present course 
is more navigable, as above stated, for 200 miles, than it would be possible to make 
the other. 
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and two delegates from tie Chaniuer of Commerce at Slianglai, 400 miles 
al'ove Hankow, and they had forwarded excellent treograpliical information, 
combined tvitb a great deal that T\’as most interesting to the merchant and 
the politician, giving not only a description of the river, but of the products 
of that part of the country, which mi_Lt be called the second plateau of the 
river-system of Ccntial China. The first or lower plateau traveised by those 
magnificent streams Yang-tsze and Eoang-ho, consisted of the well-known 
alluvial ifiain, called the Great Plain of China, extending a^ far westward as 
Hankow and thence r.orthwaid in a line tow aids Pekin. Itfc aioa, ec|iial to that of 
Fiance, in 1613 supported a population of 170 millions, and it was puobably 
the richest region of the earth, so far as s<:>il and products w'eie conccrnetl. 
Above tbe Great Plain was a second plateau, between the borders of China 
Propter and this Plain — a great terra incvQnlta for the most part, tO far as 
we are concerned. Captain Blakiston traversed it in a boar, and now the 
Shanghai merchants sent us more infoiination. Athwart this second plateau 
the great rivers flowed swiftly, cairying the del r is of the mounrains down to 
the first plateau or creat plain, formed of the rich alluvial soil thus cep^osited. 
But it was worthy of note that the large and rapid rivers wFich created and 
fertilized this plain required to he held in hand by the skill of the engineer. 
The Yang-tsze-kiang irom time immemorial had been the means of com- 
munication across the empire, and it was to that river that Europeans were 
indebted for access into the inteiior of China. Parallel to it, and branching 
in all directions, was a perfect net-w^oik of canaL — the roads of China, The 
Hoang-ho had an entirely opp-osite character ; it was as turbulent at its 
source as at its mouth, so that the people living on its shores hardly ever 
used it as a means of communication. Every tiavelltr confirmed this account ; 
but he thought, if Europ'Can engineering talent \veie set to work upon this 
river, that ^ve could utilise its wmters. The Great Canal had none out of rej'iair 
from the general misgovernment of the country. The canal only required to 
be reconstructed, and the surp)lii3 Avaters of the Hoang-ho w'ould again be 
made available. As far back as 1818 the Chinese censors p'ointcd out how 
difficult it was to restiain this stream. He found, from Mr. AYade*s papers, 
that in 1821 the river tvas maintained for a sum per annum, which by 1830 
tvas quintu]4ed, still the river could not be kept within bounds. The Hoang-ho — * 
indeed all China — ottered a field for the surplus engineering talent ot Great 
Britain. It was a melancholy fact that, owing to the inundations of the 
Hoan^-ho, as many as 40 or 50 millions of p)eople had lost their lives in the 
last 15 years, yet mandarins talked of how their people would stifler if improved 
engineering wmks w^ere introduced. Mr. AVylie had ascended the upper portion 
of the Yang-tsze from Hanko\v to Seu-chow, then made a considerable curve and 
struck the watershed of the Han, and came dowm to Hankow', traversing a 
most interesting region, interesting as being the original seat of the Chinese race. 
Mr. Swinhoe’s elaborate report told us that, if the Chinese would only throw’ 
OT)en the upper w’aters of the Yang-tsze-kiang as they had throwm op'en the 
lowxT, there w’as no doubt steamers could force their wny up the rapids, and 
give us access to the magnificent province of Szechuen. He hopped the day 
was not far distant when the treaty made Ly Lord Elgin W'ould be carried 
out in its integrity, for every stepi w’e made into China w’Ould be for the 
benefit of its people, ami for tbe benefit of our owrn country as w’ell. 

The President said Captain Sherard Osborn had spoken on a topic which 
w’as really his owm, for it was well-known that it was he who took Lord Elgin 
up to Hankow. As Mr. Y'ylie was present, and the paper contributed by him 
could not be read, owing to the shortness of time, he hoped that gentleman 
w’ould make some observations. 

Mr. Wtlee said Captain Osborn had correctly p)ointed out the route he 
had pursued from Hankow up the Yang-tsze-kiang as far as Seu-chow, and 
thence to the capital of Sze-chuen. Capitain Blakiston ha<l already described, 
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In Ills well-kn07;n Tv^orh, lEe conrse nf tho Yanu-t^zc-kiang anJ its character- 
istics, as far as tSeii-cliuw. At that point he (Mr. AVylie) leit the I'ani^-t^ze, 
and ascended the Min, a very considerable river, as far as Chmgtu ; there 
tvere, however, many shallows in it, and it was nut fit for steam navigation. 
It would be needless for him to describe in detail the route he had pursued. 
He and his party travelled over the great plain of Chmgtu, for some two days 
after leaving the capital. It was a mere mud-fiat, principally paddt’-fieids, 
with a great traffic across it. This was succeeded by a range of low hills, over 
which they passed in several days* journey, and subsequently crossed a much 
higher range. They proceeded thence to the Han Piiver, by which they 
descended to the city uf Hanchung, a few miles abuve which the navigation 
of the Han begins. This is a very important river, inasmuch as at certain 
l)ortions of the year the traders find it necessary to lullow that course, instead 
of pursuing the navigation of the Yang-tsze-kiang, owing tu the rapids and 
the rise of wate-r in the gorges, which render the navigation of the latter at 
those periods difficult and dangerous. Ascending the Han as far as the district 
city of Meen, by a journey ot about 40 miles over the hills, they reach the 
Healing Kiver, from which they again descend to the region of the Yang-tsze- 
kiang, and thus avoid all the gorges and rapids. He was exceedingly pleased to 
hear the good opinion expressed regarding the labours of Mr. Elias, who w'as a 
most conscientious explorer and a thoroughly reliable authority. In the course of 
his wandeiings through China, he (Mr. Wylie) had on various occasions come in 
contact with the Yellow Piiver. The first time was in 1S54. Indistinct rumours 
iiad reached Shanghai with regard to the gradual diminution of the waters in 
the river. But on reaching the bank of the old channel, he was suipwised to 
find that, instead of the mighty stream that used to fiow there, it was entirely 
a broad, dry, sandy lud, traversed as a high road by innumerable passengers, 
and a most singular scene it was. He believed be was the first European to 
bear witness to that fact. To ascertain vhere the water was gone to was not 
so easy ; so to speak, it had gone nowhere, but had scattered itself over a large - 
tract of country, without bottling into any bed at all, spreading desolation over 
many miles and tttterly destroying a great number of towns, villages, and 
hamlets. About nine years after that, when on a journey from Tecn-tsin to 
Chefoo, he crossed the waters of the Yellow Piiver. Had it not been the depth 
of winter, and consequently the low- water season, he would have had consider- 
ably greater difficulty in getting through. He found the waters distributed 
over the country in lagoons and marshes; they had scarcely coiiceritrated 
themselves into any regular cliannel, but were converging towards the Ta-tsing 
Piver, In consequence of the water spreading out, he had to diverge from the 
liighway seaward, and even then met with a slight disaster at one place. 
M hen about three- parts over a broad sheet or ice, his cart getting on a thin 
place, went through, thus putting him for a time in an awkward predicament, 
until helped out by some casual passers, to whom such occurrences were appa- 
rently no novelty. Since then, the waters seemed to have become more 
collected and settled in one regular chaiineh Again, abuut three years ago, 
w'hilst on a journey from Hankow to Pekin overland, lie had occasion once 
more to cross the Yellow Paver, directly north of the city of Kae-fung. 
4 he river^ there was ii black, slow-runuiug stream, about one-third of a 
milp broad. There was no traffic excejT that of the ferry-boats crossing it 
with a great number of passengers to and fro. The northern hank of the river 
was along sandy slope, a mile and a half broad, so that in summer time, when 
the waters are high, the river must be very much broader. He believed there 
was never any great traffic along that part of the river. The paper which had 
just been read described the condition of the river at the present time. The 
name of that portion south of the Grand Canal, which Mr. Elias had given in 
<.’hinese, meant “ the old Yellow Kiver.*' So that it was actually a portion of 
the old bed 'which the river occupied before ir fiowed in the "late channel 
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C‘ccu]jied previous to the one it had recently marie. Air. Elias seemed to hint 
that there was no seeurlty lor the river remaining: in its present position. 
There wa? another conditioii which be noticed. It was asserted by the 

Chinese, and he believed it was confirmed by geologists, that the bed of the 
Gull of Pucheli with the adjoining coast-line (and the mainland, to what extent 
from the ^ea is not known) was gradually rising at the rate of six feet in a 
century. This must exercise a great influence upon the course the river would 
take. 

The Presibext. — On what authority do you state that ? 

Mr. AVylie said the Chinese st.ned so ; and Mr. Bickmore, an American 
professor, who visited that part of the countrv last year, had stated that the 
bed of tbe gulf was rising at the rate of six feet. 

The PuESLDEXT. — As I imdersraud you, the ground is rising very much 
ill the Gulf of I’echeii. But this river, ivhieh we are hearmo; of now, has 
found its Issue into that giili i\hich you -ay has been rising. I do not under- 
stand that. 

Air. AVylie said this was what he read in the reports of geologists. They 
had heard of the changes that had taken place at various periods. Perhaps 
it might nor he generally knctwu that the lower ] vi.rtion of the bed that thv 
river had lately occapitd was actually the entiance of the Piver AVei; fron> 
the Cxrand Canal up to the sea-coast, it had actually usurped die I'cd of the 
AVei, and was still called the AA^ei hy the Ciiinese on the spot. S'nce the 
closing up or its mouth the AATi had inn into the Hunu-tsih and other lakes 
bordering the Grand Canal on tbe west. Of late years these lakes have been 
gradually extending their chmeiisions in consequence; and as the natural 
outlet for their waters is the Yaug-tsze Piver, it may possibly become a 
question whether the extensiiju of the fioijl season al'oiit Hankow and upwards 
is in any decjree attributable to such an influence. 

Air. Locktiaut expressed his satisfactimi that the great work vrincli he had 
£0 lonu' desired had bt^en accomplislieil, namely, the survey of the northern 
mouth of the Yellow Paver. Some yea is aa;o he rea<l a paper on the subjt ct 
bethre tins Society.’^ Air, Elias’ investigations proved, avhat the Chinese 
had long ass'jrted, that the Yellow Paver, during its frequent changes, had 
found its way most otteu to the north. The historical mouth of the Yellow 
Pivor was the southern one, with which we were well acquainted, but the 
Chinese knew the river much better by its northein course. He might state 
that there was no river in the world that Lad been so much written about as 
the Yell<»w Piver. The histories of their river^s written by the Cbiue&o were 
remarkable for the fulness of their descriptions and the accuracy of thei]* 
maps. There had been some divergence of the various northein mouths, 
probably to the extent of 100 miles, to the northward, and a little to the south 
of tbe T^-tsing Paver, The YYliow River had ever hr^en the trouble of China ; 
it had cost them many millions at various times, and it had often been called 
“ The Sorrow of the Childreu ot Hand' AVheii China was thrown more open 
to commercial intercourbc, wc might hope that our engineering science might 
he brought to hear upon confining tliat river vithin its own bed. As the}' 
had heard, it was bearing out its name in the present generation, many millions 
of people having been completely destroyed by the present iiruptioii of the 
Y'ellow Piiver to the northward. He also wished to say that, within the last 
few years, we have had some remarkable journeys undertaken by Englishmen 
in different parts of China. They had heard uhat Captain Blakiston had 
done; and he was proud to hear oi the journey which his friends — Air. AA’ylic 
and Air. John — had made. It might he interesting to mention that Air. AA^ylio 
believed he had identified the AA'hite Horse Pass wliich Alarco Polo went 


* Drawn up from information received from the Chinese, and also from Air. 
AA'ylie, after his visit to the dry bed of the Yellow River in 1S57, 
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througli ia one of his journeys in China. This -^vould he a subject of interest 
to the President and to Colonel Yule. Journeys had also been made by Air. 
Lees and Air. AMlliamson to Sigan-m, in Shensi, where they had seen the 
^celebrated Christian inscription erected aboiat the year 1200 a.b. ; by Air. 
Aloriison, from Peking to Hankow, and by various consuls, merchants, and 
missionaries throughout the length and hreadth of the empire. 

Air. Saunders wished to correct au inaccuracy in Air. Elias’ paper, and to 
allude to a previous journey to the new course of the Yellow Paver. Air. Elias 
remarked that the new couiseof the Yellow Paver had never yet found its way 
into modem maps. He Legged to say that it had done so in several maps that 
he was acquainted with; and tha.t the information was derived fiom the 
journey of Air. Aloriison, son of the famous I)r. Alorrison. He touched the 
new course of the Yellow Paver at various points by land, and efiectually fixed 
its direction. Air. Alorrison had partly prepared a pap)er on his journey, but 
he had been unable hitherto to lay it before the Geographical {society owing 
to his feeble health. 

The President congratulated the Society upon the importance of the 
discussion which had followed the reading of Air. Elias’ admirable pa2'>er. 
With regard to what Iiad falEn from Air. Saunders, no doubt it was quite 
light to render all honour to Air. Alorrison for what he had done : hut no one, 
that he had ever heard of, had delineated the new course of the river as 
Air. Elias had done. He agreed with Captdn Sherard Osborn that the great 
internal water-communication of Chinan as now much better known to us, 
owing to modern English explorer^ ; and he could only add that, if there was 
any country in the world where civil engineers could be moM buccesr^fully and 
serviceabh' employed, this vras t!te region, where by erecting coinjvaraUvely 
little mounds of earth they could deflect the channel of the riveis, and so 
materially affect the conditions of the whole surface of the country. The 
physical featurts of Cliina undci consideration, i.f those gn at alluvial plains 
which were the characteiistics of t’ne country, were ddefiv dr.e to the action 
of great rivers, and vety slight deviations necessarily produced gneat changes 
in fiat and undulating regions. As an old geologist, however, be retained his 
former opinion that the great alterations in the conffgnration of the earilds 
^uriilce were brought about by causes on a very different scale indeed fiom 
those Avhich ot'Orate uuw. Tnc ihysical changes which were taking jfface in 
China, though considerable in extent ol suiface, were puny in compaiisoii with 
tlie grand agencies oi elevation and subsidence nhich weie at woik in former 
times. 


Third Dectniber 13 186fl. 

Sir EODERICK I. AIL^ECHISOX, k.c.b., PitfisiDENT, in 

the Chair. 

Piii.-ENrAiiONs . — Thevpluhis Hurrer, Es< 2 , ; B. C\ Siepheubon^ Bsp; 
Hindus T. Pritchard, Esq. 

ElR'IIONS. — Bichard ThVrav Brnjle, Es<i., ra.i.o.r., Ac.: George 
Frederick Broiciiuig, Esq. j Louis Bluch-zr. E'^q. ; dliani H. Colville, 
Esq. {Surgeon II.AI. Indian Army i ; IF. Freshfidd, Esq.; 

Br. Andrnc GiuJiaui < Staffh;<vivgeon u.x. t ; CharEs ILrne, E^g. ; 
Alexander Beandt dc'Jrojor, Es . ; T. G. A. Pahaer, Esq,; James 
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Heiss, Esq.; JoSti^h Marcus Ehe. Esq., jr.r-. : Jaht-,s T. Slicih:, E^q. ; 
Willkna Mohei't Wcmk Esq.; James Shearer Wichdf'U:, Es;. 

Aoj£ssioa's TO THE Library Fr.oii AovLiiBFR 22 -\d it'Decemblr 13th, 
1860. — ’ C. Y. V. 3Iartius. Ein Lebt^nsbikl.’ Von Dr. H. Schramm. 
Lockhart’s ‘Medical 3Iissionarr in China, 1861/ Donor, the Eev. 
J. Ct. Vood. ‘ Sketches of 2Corih America and the Oregon Teiri- 
toiy.’ By Captain H. 3'Carre. Donor, the author, • The Water 
Supply of JeiTisalem, Ancient and 3Iodern.' By J. T. Whitty. Donor, 
the aiuhor. ‘Journal of an Overland Journey from China to India 
— the Plains of Hopeh/ By T. J. Cooper. Calcutta, 1809. Donor, 
the author. \Scenery of Scotland, in Connexion with its Physical 
CTeology/ By A. Geikie. 1835. Purchased. ‘ Sceneiy of England 
and Wales, Ac/ By D. 3Iackintosh. 1869. Purchased. ‘Eeise in 
das Gebiet des V/eissen Xil in 1862-04/ Von 31. Th. v. Heuglin. 
Leipsig*. 1869. Donor, the author. * The Antiquities of Cam- 
bodia ’ (Photograph Illustrations). 1807. By J. Thompson. Pur- 
chased. " Travels in 3Iaiitchii Tartary.’ By Cr. Fleming. 1863. 
Purchased. ‘ Wddo and Pekin.’ By E. Fortune. 1863. Pur- 
cha.bed. ‘ Ancient Sea 3Iargins.’ By IC Chambers. 1848. Purchased. 

‘ Djmks of Borneo.’ By F. Boyle. 1865. Purchased. " Les 
Xaufrages (lies Auckknd !.’ Ptir F, E. Eaynal. Park. 1870. Donor, 
the President. Mihone e: Danube.’ Par E. Des Jardins. Paris, 
1870. Donor, the author. 

Aecus^ioxs TO THE 3 Iap-rcom sixei: the last 3lEETixa of Xoveimber 
22xd, 1869. — 3Iap of the Stxez Canal, Ac. By A. K. Johnston. 
Presented by the autlior. Central America, Costarica. By A. 
Frantzius. A 3Iap of the Xmth and South Polar Eegions. showing 
the Eoutes of Explorers. A Map of the Basin of the Xile, from 
Alexandria to Lake Albert Xyanza. Bv 31. Iicuglin. A 3rap of 
Turkey in Europe. All piesented by A. Petermann, Esq. 

The Prlsidext opened the busiue^.s of the meeting by the ibllowiLg 
remarks on the subject of a letter from TFr, Livinestone t>> Pr. Kirk, written 
at Ejijq 3Iay 30, 18* '>9, which had app eal ehi in the r.ev>>| apri«; of tl 
moniiriLC 'J — 


^ The following i:; a correct copy of this letter, as communicated to the Society 
by the India Office : — 

Erom Jjr. David Llvinjitone to John Kiri; Es'p, Eoiltical Ajerd, Zanzihar, 

Dated 30th May, 1869. 

‘‘This note goes by hlusa Kamaals, who was employed by Koorji to drive the 
buffaloes hither, but by overdriving them unmercifully in the sun and tying them 
up to sa\e trouble in herding, they all died before he got to Unyauyembe. He 
witnessed the plundering of my goods, and got a share of them, and I have given 
him heads and cloth sufficient to buy provisions for himself on the way back to 
Zanzibar. He has done nothing here. He neither went near the gooB here, nor 
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IMucb. as I regret to find, In* the letter veliicli has been printed in the 
‘Times’ of this day, that the intrepid traveller had recently to contend with 
difficulties owing to the misconduct of certain Arabs, it is for us geographers 
to admire still more the indomitable resolution with which he was preparing to 
conclude his labours. The very words preceding hi^ last paragraphs express so 
entirely what I surmised would be my absent friend’s final endeavour, whether 
I was addressing this Society or explaining my views to other'-!, that I cannot 
forbear from epaoting them. ‘ As to the work to be done by me (says Living- 
stone), it is only to connect the sources which I have discovered from 500 to 
700 miles south of Speke’s and Baker’s with their Aile.’ 

Let us, therefore, ho; e that this intended effort has ere now been crowned 
with success, and that no long period will elapse before we are rejoiced in wel- 
coming him hume. At the saiiiC time, we mn&t be prepared fur the pu'"':ble 
contingency that the watei> of the Lake Tanganyika should be found not to 
flow northwards into the Lake Albert Xyanza, hut to be deflected to the w*est ; 
and in that case, if Livingstone should be ader|uately supplied with carriers 
and provisions, he will, I doubt nor, fellow these waters, and thus, being led on 
perhaps to the Cuiigo, we may once more he subjected to a long and anxit>us 
period of .'>u^pease.'’ 


tried to prevent their being stolen on the way. I supposed that pay for four 
months in coming, other four of rest, and four in going back, would be ample ; 
but I leave this to your decision. I could not employ him to carry niy mail back, 
nor can 1 say anything to him, for he at once goes to the L^jijians and gives his 
own version of all he hears. He is untruthful and ill-conditioned, and would 
hand over the mail to any one who wished to destroy it. The people here, 
like the Kilwa traders, are haters of the English. Those Zanzibar men wLom I met 
between this and Nyassa were gentlemen, and traded with honour. Here, as in the 
haunts of the Kiiwa hordes, slaving is a series of forays, and they dread exposure 
by niy letters : no one will take cliarge of them. I have got Tliani bin Suellim to 
take a mail privately for transmission to Unyanyembe. It contains a cheque on 
Eitchie, Stewart, and Co , of Bombay, for 2000 rupees and some forty letters written 
during my slow' recovery. I fear it may uever reach you. A party was sent to 
the coast two months ago. One man vokinteered to take a letter secretly ; hut his 
master warned them all not to do so, because I mij^ht w rite something he did not 
like. He went out with the party, and gave orders to the head-man to destroy 
any letter he might detect on the way. Thus, though I am good friends out- 
wardly with them all, I can get no help in procuring carriers, and, as joii will see 
if the mail comes to hand, I send to Zanzibar for fifteen good boatmen to act as 
carriers, if required, 80 pieces of nierikano. 40 pieces of kimitra, 12 farasalas of 
the beads called jamsam, shoes, &c. ; and I have written to Seyd iMajid begging 
two of his guard to see to the safety of the goods here into Thani bin Sueliim’s 
hands or into those of Mahomed bin Saleh. 

‘•As to the work to he done by me, it is only to connect the sources which I have 
discovered from ,5U0 to 700 miles south of Speke and Baker's with their Nile. 
The volume of water which flows north from lat. 12- s. is so large, I suspect 
that I have been working at the sources of the Congo as well as those of the 
Nile. I have to go down the eastern line of drainage to Baker’s turning-point, 
Tanganyika, Nyige Chow'ambe (Baker's ?) are one water, and the head of it is 
300 miles south of this. The western and central lines of drainage^ converge into 
an uiivisited lake west or south-west of this. The outflow of this, whether to 
Congo or Nile, I have to ascertain. The people west of this, called Manyema, 
are cannibals, if Arabs speak truly. I may have to go there first, and down 
Tanganyika, if I come out uneaten, and find my new squad from Zanzibar. I 
earnestly hope that you will do what you can to help me with the goods and men. 
4U0^., to be sent by"Mr. Young, must surely have come to you through Fleming 
and Co. 

“ P.S. A long ho\. paid for to Uijiji. was letc at L nyanyt.irAe, and so with other 
boxes ’ 
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The Secretary read the following letter from Mi*. G. Hay- 
^\'ard ; — 

*^My deab Sir ‘"Murreej Punjab, September 11, 1869. 

“ I have the pleasure to forv'ard to your address the accompaujiug 
maps and reports of Eastern Tiu’kistan, from where I have lately arrived. 

“ The papers are far from being so complete as I could ^vish them, since 
of necessity they have been made out somewhat hurriedly, as opportunity 
oflered at various times, for the most parr during my stay at Yarkand and 
Kashgar. 

“ The accompanying map is on a scale of 16 miles to 1 inch, and a larger 
map on a scale of 8 niiles to the inch is in cotuse of construction. 

“ Xo attempt, as you will observe, has been made to fill in the details of 
country situated at any distance from the line of route which Las uot been 
personally explored and surveyed. The map has, therefore, a somewhat 
incomplete appearance, but at the risk of its being thought so, I wish to be 
able to maintain its general accuracy, in preference to filling in uncertain 
details of country, which might be found incorrect by future explorers. 

“ The instruments used during the exploration are those which vere^sux> 
plied to me by the Society. The mountain part of the woik may be considcied 
to be the most reliable, as here I was able to use instniments as I wished. 
After entering the plain country, however, I could not survey openly as 
before, for 1 need hardly say that amongst such a suspicious race as the 
inhabitants of Eastern Turkistan, the open and re^iealtd use of scientific instru- 
ments would have been highly dangerous, if not fatal to the success of the 
enterprise. Here I depended greatly on observations for latitude, and the 
distances and bearings of the different points and places. 

“All observations of the sun’s meridian altitude at Y'arkand and Kashgar, 
Ac., have been recorded in a table accompanying this paper, with the view 
that the data furnished maybe arcurnttly comijuted for the latitude ot these 
places. This is a subject of so much interest, that I maybe excused if I 
req^uest that no values of the positions of these cities he published until 
the data have been worked out by Ca}»tam George, or other competent person 
deputed by the Society's Secretary. 

** The heights above sea-level have all been calculated from Casella s Tables 
for hypsometric measurement. They are subject to correction, for which 
purpose the boiling-|X;int of water at the difierent xjk'^ces of observation has 
been given in a list attached to the Meteorological Observations sent herewith, 
to which is added a list of the towns and Milages visited or noticed in Eastern 
Turkistan, the main routes fiom Ladak, Ac., and a sketch jilan of the forts 
of Y’arkand and Kashgar. 

“1 would draw' especial attention to the new' trade-route discovered diiiing 
my exp)lo ration of the Kaiakasli Kiver. Tins line ot communication is tioin 
Chang Chenmo, via the nppei valley of the Karakash and Aktagh, the valley 
of the Yaikaud Edver, and acioss the Kueii Lueii Ihiiige by the Yhuigi Eass, 
to Yhirkand. The natiiial advantages are great, and the load x)crlectly \ rac- 
ticable for laden 1101*363 and camels, and miaht be made so for two-wheeled 
carts and conveyances, as well as for the passage of guns. 

“ I must not fail to make favourable mention of the small artificial horizon, 
the invention of Cajaain George, &up[)lied to me by the Society. I have 
found this little instrument to be invaluable. It been objected to a:>beini:, 
perhaps, somew'hat too small; but apart frimi the inconvenience of carrying an 
average sized apparatus amongst ]5eaks and glaciers, it must be remembered tl'.at 
to carry au ordinary sized artificial lionzuii attached to the w'aist-belt without 
attract 'iig attention is impossible, whereas lhl^ liitLe instrumeiit can be canted 
leadyfor and, lu ca-e of into! ruptiun when taking :ui ohservation, the cover 
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■can at once be screwed on, and the iniitniment placed in the pocket or belt, 
which would be impracticable with an ordinary sized horizon. 

I must beg of you to be good enough to make my excuses to the Council 
of the Society for any delay in hearing from me ere this. Had I even had 
the opportunity of transmitting papers or news from Turkistan it would have 
been most impolitic to have made the attempt, for in the eyes of the natives 
.correspondence is conspiracy. 

“ I have been much disappointed in not being able to efnct my original 
intention of returning to India from Yarkand via the Pamir and Ctdtral. I 
•found every effort to get away in that direction quite useless, and no alter- 
native remained but to retrace my steps to Ladak, and essay some other 
route. 

“I am now about starting to explore the Pamir Steppe and the souices ot 
the Oxus, by the way of Gilgit and the head of the Chitral Valley; and if 
successful, I venture to hope that on return to England I may he enabled to 
add to the woik already done, and complete a v'ery fair map of this part of 
Central Asia. 

“Although I can hardly expect the Council of the Society to tully appre- 
ciate the dangers and difficulties which a European must have to contend 
with when entering such countries, with the exception of tho'-e who may 
know perhaps from personal experience what the Cential Asiatics are, yet 
I feel sure they will do me the justice to believe that I have imlertaken 
this exploration with a thorough liking for the work in baud, and a deter- 
mination to do my best ; and though it must necessarily be many month'- 
ere they can hear of me again, they will rest satisfied thai; I am still endea- 
vouring to do good work in so interesting a field as the tvrra incugnita or 
Central Asia. 

“ Geouge AV. Hayward. 


“ To Sir Roderick I. AIcrciiisox, Part., k.c.b., 

^ Prt^si'hnt of the Poy'il Gt.o<ji'upliical So>‘itt^/y Lowhjnf 


Th^ following paper was then read 


Journey from Leli to YarJ:and and Kashyar, and Ej'ployation of the 
Sources of the Yarhand Elver. By G. YC. 1Iaywar[>. 

'"Extracts.] 

I ARRIVED at Leh, the caphtal of Ladak, on the 21st of September, 
1868, having left 3IuiTee in the Punjab un the 26tb of August. 

From Leb to Yarkand tbeie are three routes open to the tra- 
veller to choose. The first is the Zamistanee, or winter route, 
which from Leh crosses the Digur La Pass, and ascends the valley 
of the Shayok Kiver to near the Karakoram Range. The second, 
the Tabistanee, or summer route fiom Leh, crosses the Kardong 
Pass, 17,574 feet above the sea, and the Shayok River at Suttee ; 
from whence, ascending the ZSubra Adtlley, it cro.'^ses Ivarowal Pass, 
and then the difficult Pass of Sasser, 17,h72 feet above the sea. 
joining the former route at 3Ioorghoo. 

The third r<inte from Leh is via (fhang Ghenmo and the Chang 
Lang Pass, IS.SdO feet above the sea: and cro>ses the series oi 
high plains lying berwee.i Chang Chcnmo and the Kucn Lucii 
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Eange, belovr wliich it enters tlie Tallej of tlie Karaka&li Eiver, 
and conducting down that valley joins the Tabistanee route at 
Shadula. 

The distance from Leh to Yarkand hy the Zamistanee route is 
530 miles, by the Tabistanee some 480 miles, while by the Chang 
Chenmo route it is 507 miles. Shadula being distant from Leh by 
this latter route 3lG miles; from whence it is 191 miles to Yarkand. 

The great desideratum to insure an increasing traffic with Central 
Asia, is the opening out of a shorter and easier trade-route, leading 
direct from the North-west Provinces of India to Yarkand. A 
good road, avoiding both Kashmir and Ladak, would offer greater 
facilities to the Yarkand traders for reaching India direct, and have 
the desired effect of insuring an easier transit, as well as doing 
away with the difficulties, both political and geographical, which 
attach to the old Karakoram route. The desirability of such an 
event was so evident, that the ascertaining if such a route existed 
was one of the main objects kept in view by the present expe- 
dition. 

Intending to proceed by the Chang Chenmo route, we got off 
from Leh on the evening of the 29 th September, and made a short 
march to Tihsee, a village situated in the valley of the Indus. At 
20 miles from Leh the road leaves the Indus Valley, and turns to 
the north up a ravine, to the village of Sakti, Mffiere yaks can be 
obtained for crossing the Pass into Tanksee. 

The descent on the north side is at first steep, and the road con- 
ducts down a ravine to Seeprah, a Bhoot encampment in the valley. 
Tanksee, 12 miles distant, is reached early the next day. This 
village, which is 49 miles from Leh, is the la»t place in the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir’s territory where any supplies can be obtained. 
With the exception of a few stone huts near Chang Chenmo, no 
habitation is met with, nor can any supplies be obtained until 
reaching Turkistan, 400 miles away. A 'delay of two days here 
was therefore unavoidable, in order to make the final aivangements 
fur the long journey before us. Four Bhoots, or Ladak villagers 
were engaged to accompany me to the borders of Turkistan, and 
their yaks laden with grain for the horses. 

Chang Chenmo is a district lying about 50 miles north-east from 
Tanksee, from which it is reached in three or four days’ journey. 

Chang Thang, with Kudok, lie more to the eastward. The greater 
part of the Chang Thang district contains salt-mines, from which 
the whole of Ladak and part of Tibet are supplied with salt, while 
a large traffic is also carried on with Kashmir. The salt is brought 
down from the mountains on sheep, which are extensively used 
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througliout Ladak and Tibet for carrying light load^s. I met a 
flock of several hundreds coming down the Chang La Pass, and 
laden with salt, placed in small bags across the back, the average 
weight which one sheep will cany being about 30 lbs. The wool 
of these sheep is considered to be excellent, and is in great demand 
at Leh for transportation to Kashmir, besides which the valuable 
wool of the shawl-goat, abounding in Chang Thang, is the main 
article of traffic sent to Kashmir. 

Leaving Tanksee on the oth October, we proceeded towards 
Chang Chenmo, marching that day to Lukong, a place consisting 
of a few stone huts, situated at the end of the Pan gong Lake. 

Already, thus early, we had warnings of the inclemency to be 
expected from the lateness of the season, for a snow-storm came on 
towards evening, during which we wandered from the track, and, 
not at once regaining it, did not reach Lnkong until late at night. 
Between here and Chang Chenmo, another high pa-^s, the Masimick, 
has to be crossed. It is nearly 18,500 feet above the sea, and is 
generally covered with snow. 

Crossing the pass, we encamped that night at Piimdee, 2 miles 
below, at an elevation of 17,200 feet. The cold was severe, the 
thermometer, at 7 the next day, ] narking 34*^ Fahr. 

Having marched from Pumsul, we ascended the Kugrang Talley 
with the intention of crossing the range at its head and following 
the stream rising there, which is represented on onr maps as the 
Larkand Liver, down to Aktagh. The pass at the head of the 
valley was found to be a very practicable one : but no feasible route 
into the valley of the suppobed Yarkand Piiver was discernible. 
4Ve therefore returned down the Kugrang Talley, losing a horse 
from cold and inflammation on the way, and camped at Gogra for a 
few da^^s previous to going on up the Chang Lang Abrlley on our 
way to Turkistan. 3Iore supplies were got up from Tanksee and 
farewell letters written to England, as all communication between 
civilisation and the wilds of Central Asia w^as about to be severed. 

AVe left Gogra on the 25th of October, making a march to some 
hot springs in the Chang Lang A'alley. Thete springs are at an 
elevation of more than 10.000 feet above sea-level, and gush out 
from orifices in the summits of these rocks situated in the bed of 
the stream which flows through the valley. The whole ground is 
white with inernsted saltpetre, while a fantastic pile of earth indi- 
cates the position of an old spring, now extinct. 

From hot springs to the Chang Lang Pass the road is up the bed 
of the stream, which, frozen over, had to he crossed several times. 
The ascent to the pass lies up a ravine filled with loose stones and 
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debris, and is very giadual and easy to within 500 feet of the 
sninmit. This pass, which is at an elevation of 18,839 feet above 
the sea, is generally known as the Chang Chenmo one, and is said 
to be the easiest of all the passes leading across the Karakoram and 
Hindu Kush ranges. It is quite practicable for laden horses and 
camels, and would ofier no great impediment to the passage of 
artillery ; indeed, the ground is so favourable that a little labour 
expended on the construction of a road up the Chang Chenmo 
Talley to the pass would render it practicable for two-wheeled carts 
and conveyances. Geographically the pass is remarkable as being 
across the main range of the Kainkoram, forming the waterj^hed 
between the Indus and the Turkistan rivers, and constituting the 
natural boundary of the Maharaja of Kashmir’s dominions to the 
north. 

The road from the pass is level and good down the open valley 
between the low hills to Xischu, where we camped without finding 
grass or fuel, or even water, so late in the year. The cold was 
intense, the thermometer at 7 A.ir. marking 11® below zero. I found 
it most difficult to keep annulling liquid ^vithout being lost. Every- 
thing fi'oze at once and burst the bottles. Trying to paint in water- 
colours was out of the question. AVater, biushes, and colours all 
fi’oze together, and the enamel on the tin paint-boxes cracked from 
the intense cold. The country beyond the pass until the Luigzi 
Thung Plains are reached consists of low hills and broken ridges of 
sand and clay formation. It is evidently covered with snow during 
the winter, since the surface of the ground shows signs of the 
action of running water from the melting of the snows. 

Some 16 miles from the pass is the descent to the Lingzi Thung 
Plains, which are nearly 17,000 feet above sea -level, and extend for 40 
to 50 miles from north-west to south-east. Their breadth is some 
25 miles, being bounded on the south by the Karakoram chain, and 
on the north by a somewhat irregular and lower range, called the 
Lak Tsung Mountains. They are covered with snow during the 
winter, and in the summer many lakes and pools of water must be 
formed by its melting. At this time of year, however, not a drop 
of water was to be found, all the pools having dried up or infiltrated 
into the sand. 

The wind blowing across these elevated plains was intensely 
cold ; and directly after leaving the low hills the full force of it 
was felt. My servants complained most bitterly, and seemed to be 
-quite incapable of doing anything. The weather was generally 
fine, with a clear sky, during the months of October and Xovember, 
but the wind, which came on to blow daily from noon until sunset, 
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was most intensely cold. The only way to cross these inhospitable 
regions in any comfort is to bring wood and water from the Chang 
Lang Yalley; and this we failed to do, as the Bhoots, with the 
xisiial obtxiseness of Ladak villagers, never mentioned the total 
absence of these requisites until after we had crossed the pass. 

Beyond the Lak Tsung Mountains is a second series of plains 
with low ranges running through them, extending up to the spurs 
of the Kuen Lnen range. They are similar to the Liiigzl Thung, 
but some 1000 feet lower. Late in the evening of the day we 
entered them we arrived at Thaldat, where is a frozen lake and 
spring. The water here was very hracki>h, but the animals drank 
it eagerly, being the first they had had for four days. There w’as 
no grass, however, at Thaldat, hut the day we left the place some 
was discovered in a ravine lying west of it, about a mile away. 

As I had failed to find a pass from the head of the Kugrang 
Valley into the valley supposed to contain the head source of the 
Yarkand Biver, I determined to attempt a route across the moun- 
tains from Thaldat, though, from the probable absence of grass and 
w'ater, it was a somewhat hazardous undertaking for our animals so 
late in the year. At some 50 to GO miles’ distance direct north, 1 
knew we should strike the valley of the Karakash Eiver below the 
Kuen Luen range, and the route which I intended to explore might 
lead us anywhere, Ylien I gave orders to strike the camp and 
prepare to march, the Bhoots and my own servants were anything 
hut pleased at going off to explore a new route. I had this morn- 
ing ascended the ridge lying west of Thaldat and obtained a good 
view of the country around. Looking north was seen the lower 
range of the Kuen Luen with its highest peaks glistening in the 
morning sunlight, while eastward stretched the wide expanse of 
desert known as the Aksai Chin. In many places the appearance 
of a mirage indicated the position of a former lake, the water of 
which had now evaporated, leaving an extensive saline incrusta- 
tion, while a largo lake was distinctly vKible to the south-east. 
Beyond this again some high snowy peaks occurred, but whether 
situated in the main chain of the Kuen Luen or in a secondary spur 
of that range could not be determined with accuracy. The impres- 
sion at the time favoured the supposition that the main chain of 
the Kuen Luen teiminates as such somewhat abruptly to the east- 
ward, and at about the 82^ meridian radiates in lower spurs 
running down into the high table-land of the Aksai Chin, or Mhite 
Desert. 

A high range, in which are peaks of upwards of 20,000 feet above 
sea-level, bounded the view at the distance of 80 miles to the south- 
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east. Tliis range, either the continuation of the main Karakoram 
chain or a spur from it, was yisible, stretching from the head of 
Chang Chenmo, and trending with a direction of e.a’.e. towards 
the spurs of the Kuen Luen to the eastward. 

Looking to the west, it was evident that a journey of 25 to 30 
miles in that direction would strike the head- waters of the supposed 
Yarkand Eiver, if an easy pass could be found across the range 
forming its east watershed. A valley running westward appeared 
to offer the best route, and, getting into this, we went up to its 
head, and crossing a low ridge descended into a wide sandy valley 
flanked by irregular detached ridges. We encamped here for two 
days in order to give the animals a rest, as, foidunately, there was a 
little grass and fuel obtainable, and I went off alone to explore the 
country ahead. The features of the mountains about here are irre- 
gular and broken ranges of red clay and sand formation, while the 
valleys and ravines are filled with sand and conglomerate. Xo 
water was to be seen in any of the valleys or ravines, excepting in 
one or two places where a deeper depression in the valley had 
accumulated a little water which was now one mass of ice. It was 
gratifying to find a very easy pass across the range, beyond which 
should be the valley of the Yarkand Eiver; and all the animals 
were safely got over across the watershed into a branch valley late 
on the evening of the 4th of Xovemher. 

The pass was found to he 17,859 feet above the sea by the tem- 
perature of boiling water, and is a mere ascent of a few hundred 
feet from the valley below, with an equally easy descent on the north 
side. It is hardly worthy the name of a pass in the general accep- 
tation of the term ; still no less is it across a watershed into the 
head of one of the Turkistan rivers. I then discovered that the 
direct road to come from Chang Chenmo to this pass would have 
been direct from the Chang Lang Pass, skirting the Lingzi Thung 
Plains, and that a valle}’ across from theie direct was shorter and 
easier than the one which we had followed from Thaldat. 

At 10 miles below the Kizil Pass we stiuck the junction (»f a large 
valley coming in from the south- west, in latitude 35" 10' 25" x., and 
camped here, calling the place Kizil-jilga. This was evidently the 
upper waters of the Karakash Eiver, now nearly frozen over. At 
the time I imagined this stream to be the main branch of the Yark- 
and Eiver, which it should have been were our present maps 
correct, but eventually by following this river down to Shadula, it 
proved to be the real Karakash, which, instead of rising in the 
Kuen Luen Mountains, has its source where the Yarkand Eiver is 
represented as rising, in the valley lying west of the range border- 
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ing tlie Lingzi Thiing Plains in tiiat direction, whicli range forms 
its east watershed. 

The next day we made a long march down the main yalle}^, 
which runs north-west, and is wide and open, and the road excel- 
lent. Again the wind came on to blow, and surveying was certainly 
accomplished under difficulties. ^Vhen on some high ridge of 
mountain, after taking the bearings of the different peaks around, 
it w'as often difficult enough to write down the observations legibly 
in one’s field-book. Notwithstanding the extreme inclemency of 
the weather, I enjoyed the exploration thoroughly, for all this 
country was totally unexplored ; and it was interesting in the ex- 
treme, since at the time I did not know what river it was that we 
were following ; and, furthermore, the road was so good and quite 
practicable for laden horses and camels that it was probable I was 
then traversing what in future w^oiUd become the main trade-route 
between India and Eastern Turkistan. 

Six miles beyond the hot springs the river suddenly turns to the 
north-east, and from this bend resembled a frozen lake for 3 miles, 
of about half-a-mile in width. The journey was here over the ice, 
since the steeper sides of the mountains and the rocky ground 
rendered a road along the bank more difficult than one over the 
frozen river. 

The river diverging at this point to the north-east was at first 
unaccountable, since, if it were the Yarkand Eiver, its course from 
here should have been north-west ; yet it w^as soon evident that 
this could not be the Yarkand Paver, but the real Karakash. It 
was now optional to follow the river along its downward course, or 
attempt a route across the Karatagh range into the basin of the 
Y^arkand Eiver to the westward, and join the regular road from 
across the Karakoram Pass at Aktagh. 

The latter course would be desirable, as proving the feasibility 
of a trade-route in that direction or otherwise ; wffiile the fonner 
offered the greater inducement of exploring the course of the Kara- 
kash down to Shadula. It seemed certain that a road conducting 
up the ravine, joining the main valley at this bend, or one ascending 
the wide valley noticed just above the hot springs, would lead 
across the range bounding the Karakash here on the noiih, and 
named the Karatagh, and join the Karakoram route near Aktagh, 
which place lay at a distance of 36 to 40 miles in a direct line from 
this point. Judging from the configuration of the country, the 
pass across the Karatagh would probably be found to he a very 
easy one, and assuredly not more difficult than the famed Kara- 
koram Pass, which, notwithstanding its notoriety, is a tqtj easy 
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one, althongli at ilie liigli elevation of 18,317 feet above the sea. 
Tbe interest attacLicg to ibe course of the Karakash, however, pre- 
vailed, and I determined to follow the river downwards to Shadula. 

Some 1 2 miles below Mulgoon the river suddenly turns to the 
north-west, and runs thi’ough the valley of Sarikee to Shadula. 
The name Sarikee is applied to the valley of the Karakash from 
here do wards, which is evidently the Sareka of Moorcroft and 
the Chinese itineraries. 

AV e were now under the Kuen Luen range, some high peaks in 
which rose immediately to the north-east : and coming in at this 
bend is a valley from the south-east, down which the road from 
Tbaldat conducts, which route we should have followed had we not 
diverged from there. I had now proved the river we had been 
following to be the real Karakash, and thus to have its rise not in 
the Kuen Luen range, but in the main chain of the Karakoram. 
The valley effecting a junction here from the south-east has hitherto 
been represented as containing the main branch of the liver ; and 
the error has apparently arisen from Mr. Johnson not having seen 
the point of junction of the real stream when he crossed this vallev 
on his way to Khotan in 1365. Mr. Johnson, it is known, went 
into the valley of the upper Karakash, but never so far down the 
river as to be able to see its upper course for any distance. Had 
he done so, any observations for altitudes would have shown that 
this could not be the same stream as that which passes Aktagh, on- 
account of the difference in the elevations of the several places 
Any one not following the river downwards would probably make 
a similar mistake; for the configuration of the countiy, as seen 
from a distance, would lead one to suppose that the river continued 
the geneial direction of its upper course in the same line as far as 
Aktagh. 

From this point the Karakash runs, w'ith a general course bearing' 
w.N.w. to Shadula. some 75 miles distant ; and skirting the southern 
base of the Kuen Luen, wLich rises in a high rugged ran^e to the 
north, some of the higher peaks attaining to an altitude of 21,000 
and 22,000 feet above the sea. 

We reached Shadula on the 20th November, and found the fort 
occupied by a Panja-hashi (sub-officer) and some dozen soldiers of 
the Yarkand ruler. 

As I had come openly as an Englishman, the news that I w’as on my 
way to Y^arkand had reached there many days before ; and the time 
that had elapsed in following the Karakash Eiver dowm to Shadula 
had given the gnard ample opportunity of making arrangements ta 
allow me to proceed or stop me here, according to their orders. 
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Anived at Shadula, I found that Mr. Sliaw, who had travelled 
up from Kangra with a large caravan of tea and other goods, had 
reached here hy the direct Chang Chenmo route a few days earlier. 
The guard would not allow us to communicate in any way, and it 
was at once evident that they were immensely suspicious at the 
almost simultaneous arrival of two Englishmen. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Shaw and myself had been in ignorance of each other s inten- 
tions and movements, and were, therefore, unable to combine our 
plans and act in concert. After some conversation vuth the Panja- 
bashi by means of an interpreter, I began to perceive how matters 
stood, which may be thus explained. A Moghul at Yarkand, who 
had lately arrived from La dak, had spread there a report that fifty 
Englishmen were coming, and that he had seen them himself! 
<Jonsequently, the greatest amount of suspicion prevailed in Yar- 
kand, whence messengers were daily despatched to the King, at 
his camp beyond Kashgar, where, it was reported, he was holding 
the Russians in check on the northern frontier of Turkistan. Some 
Punjabi merchants arriving a few days later had greatly relieved 
the fears of the suspicious Yarkandies, by assuring them that the 
report about fifty Englishmen coming was entirely false ; and the 
Moghul who had caused the alarm was at once imprisoned and 
would prohablj’ be executed. 

Still their distrust, so easily aroused, was not to be at once 
allayed, and an extra guard was immediately despatched to Shadula 
with strict orders to stop any one there coming from Ladak. On 
my expressing a wish to the Panja-bashi to have a letter sent ofi’ 
to the King, asking permission to proceed, he ordered a mounted 
sipahi to be in readiness ; but as none of the men could write, 
and of course English was nnknovui in Turkistan, a difficulty pre- 
sented itself- This was at length got over and auanged by my 
writing a letter in English to the King, and giving to my inter- 
preter to take, accompanied by- the sipahi. A horse was also pro- 
vided for my man, who had strict instructions as to what be had to 
say : that I had travelled a distance of 8000 miles, occupying six 
months ; and now, having arrived on the borders of Turkistan, sent 
forward, asking permission to enter his country and have the 
honour of an interview. 

An answer to my application could not be expected to arrive 
v/ithin twenty days ; and during the next few days I considered 
what other plans lay open to me to endeavour to carry out, should 
permission to enter Turkistan be refused. To return to Ladak 
across the mountains in December would be sufficiently unpleasant; 
but as the Zojji La Pass into Kashmir would be closed by the snow, 
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there would remain the only alternative of wintering in Ladak, 
and in the spring endeavouring to penetmte to Turkistan and the 
Pamir Steppe by some other route. The idea of passing a winter 
in Ladak doing nothing was not to be enteifained, and to be tnmed 
back now, after having travelled 800 miles from our own frontier, 
would be most unpleasant. 

Having discovered the source of the Karakash to be where all 
our maps make the head-waters of the larger river — the Yarkand 
one — to have their rise, it was most desirable to ascertain the real 
course of the Yarkand Eiver, as being the chief river of Eastern 
Turkistan. I was, therefore, most anxious to undertake this expe- 
dition, knowing the time could not be better employed while 
awaiting the return of my messenger from Yarkand. The difficulty 
in accomplishing it lay in the close surveillance of the guard of 
Turki sipahis, which rendered any attempt at getting away on an 
exploring expedition unlikely to be successful ; and if the sipahis 
suspected my object, they would be sure to accompany me, in which 
event using surveying instruments openly would be out of the 
question, and any exploration further than two or three days^ 
jouimey also impossible. There was a chance that I might be able 
to get away for the day for the purpose of shooting without being 
accompanied, and this seemed to be the only way of shaking off the 
guard. The men with me at this time, besides my own servants, 
were the Bhoots who had accompanied me ffom Ladak. They were 
awaiting my interpreter’s return from Yarkand, when, if I was 
allowed to proceed, they would he dismissed to their homes, or 
else accompany me hack to Ladak, should I have to return. They 
regarded the Turki sipahis in no very friendly light, and were, 
therefore, not likely to disclose my plans, which were carried out 
successfully. 

Leaving my own servants in charge of camp, and taking three 
of the Bhoots with a week’s supply of provisions, we started from 
Shadula at the first streak of daylight on the morning of the 
20th Xovember, without the guard heiug aware of our departure. 
Marching up the valley leading to the Kirghiz Pass, beyond which 
lies the valley of the Yarkand Kiver, we encamped that night at 
Knlshishkiin, a famous place for Avild yak, but this day found 
without any large game upon it. Prom Shadula the road runs up 
the right side of the stream, and is gradiialh^ on the ascent to 
Knlshishkun, which is 13,005 feet above sea-level, or some 1800 
feet higher than Shadula, from which it is 15 miles distant. To 
the north of the valley, the western Kuen Luen range rises into 
lofty peaks ; while to the south it is bounded by a long spur from 
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the Aktdgh range, across which lies the Sooget Talley. In order 
the better to distinguish the geographical features of the great 
Kuen Luen chain of mountains, it has been divided into eastern 
and western ranges from where the Karakash Eiver pierces the 
chain on the meridian of iShadula. Any remarks on the Kuen 
Luen, therefore, will be understood to apply to that division of the 
range as it bears relatively eastward or westward from Shadula. 

The road continues over the more even ground on this side the 
valley, and skirts the long spurs of the Aktagh Eange on the left, 
after it has crossed the stream. Approaching the pass the valley 
bifurcates, the northern branch containing the main source of the 
stream which rises under a large glacier lodged at the head of the 
ravine, between two high snowy peaks in the Western Kuen Luen. 
The Kirghiz Pass, 17,093 feet above the sea, lies at the head of the 
western ravine, np which the road winds with a gentle ascent to 
the summit. The pass commands an extensive view of the country 
far and near, and I was able to fix the bearings of some of the highest 
peaks in the Eastern Kuen Lnen, lying 90 miles away, which had 
already been mapped in, and thus ascertain the value of my survey 
up to this point, as these peaks are visible from the southward on 
entering the Lingzi Thung Plains, at a distance of upwards of 100 
miles. 

The Karakoram and Aluztagh mountains, with the range of the 
Western Kuen Luen, were in sight to the westward, and one was 
at once struck with the very wild and rugged scenery in this direc- 
tion. Amongst the interminable mass of precipitous ridges, deep 
defiles, and rocky ravines, it was difficult to distinguish the exact 
course of the Yarkand Eiver ; but its general direction could be 
easily determined as flowing through the long longitudinal valley 
between the two main ranges. Xot a tree, bush, or shrub met the 
eye anywhere ; it was solely a magnificent panorama of snowy peaks 
and glaciers, as the last rays of the setting sun tinged their loftiest 
summits with a ray of golden light. 

It was dusk as we commenced the descent down the lateral ravine 
leading from the pass. The road, a mere track, winds down the 
steep side of the ridge to the head of the ravine, the bed of which is 
blocked up with debris and rocky boulders, while the stream in it 
was entirely frozen over. We were now in the basin of the Yarkand 
Eiver, since the Kirghiz Pass leads acrojrsa depiession in the Aktagh 
Eange, immediately below its point of junction with the main chain 
of the Kuen Luen, Marching up to nine o’clock by moonlight, we 
got down to near the valley of the Yarkand Eiver. The spot chosen 
for our camp for the night lay in the gorge of a lateral defile, where 
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limning water was found, while a few stunted bushes w^hich fringed 
the stream w’ere soon appropriated and kindled into a cheerful blaze. 

had descended nearly 3000 feet from the summit of the Kirghiz 
Pass, since our camp lay at an elevation of 14,225 feet above sea-level. 
.Starting early the next moming, we continued down the narrow 
lavine to its junction with the valley of the Yarkand Eiver, which 
was struck at a distance of 33 miles west of Shadula. An observa- 
tion obtained one mile lower down the valley showed the latitude 
to be 36° 22' 7 " N. The river here comes down from the south, 
winding between precipitous spurs of the Karakoram and Aktagh 
ranges, the valley being here much confined, and varying from 300 to 
500 yards in wddth. 

Below Khghiz Janjal, where the elevation of the valley is 13,684 
feet above the sea, the river turns to the westw'ard, and continues 
with a general course in this direction tow’ards Sarikol. The valley, 
from here downwards, is full of low jungle, grass, and herbage, which 
become more profuse as the elevation decreases, while saltpetre and 
rock-salt occur in many places. Beep long ravines between the 
high spurs, running dowm from the Karakoram chain, come in from 
the south, while the shorter valleys of the estern Kuen Luen, to 
the north, narrow as they reach the crest of the range, and are closed 
in by rocky heights and glaciers. 

At 14 miles below Kirghiz Janjal is a camping-ground, called 
Koolunooldee, where the road leaves the valley of the river and 
ascends a confined, somewhat difficult, defile, leading to the YYmgi 
Pass. It is practicable for laden horses and camels throughout, and 
there can be no doubt that this is by far the easiest and most direct 
route from across the Karakoram into Eastern Turkistan. Kugiar is 
reached in five days’ journey from Koolunooldee, and Y’arkand in 
from seven to eight days. East of the Y^angi Pass, on the northern 
slope of the IVesteni Kuen Luen, rises the Tiznaf Eiver, which joins 
the Y^arkand Eiver to the east of where it is crossed on the road 
between Karghalik and Posgam, and is one of its principal tiibu- 
taries. The Yangi Pass leads across a remarkable depression in the 
"‘>Vestern Kuen Luen Eange, and is about 16,500 feet above sea-level 
in elevation. 

I did not reach the summit of the pass, since it was out of my 
line of exploration ; but, when retunaing up the river, I ascended the 
Western Kuen Luen, and attaining to a station on the range at an 
elevation of nearly 19,000 feet above the sea, commanded a full view 
of the pass below me. A long spur running down from near the 
pass bounds the ravine, up which lies the road, to the westward, the 
prevailing features of this ridge being red earth, sand, and shingle. 
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The west side of the ravine itself rises in successive terraces and 
platforms of conglomerate, one above the other, presenting a steep 
scarp to the eastward. 

Continuing down the main valley we left Koolunooldee behind 
ns, and walking np to dusk, reached to near- where the Muztagh 
Pass stream joins the river. The Yarkand Eiver from here bears 
somewhat more to the south, and skirts the precipitous and rocky 
spurs running down into the valley from a group of high snow;)" 
peaks in the \Yestern Kuen Luen. The highest peak in this group 
was found to attain to an elevation of 22,374 feet above sea-level. 
It may here be mentioned that the heights of inaccessible peaks were 
calculated from the angles of altitude found with sextant and arti- 
ficial horizon at two stations fixed by triangulation, the peak also 
being fixed by triangulation, and the heights of the stations known 
from obseivations of the temperature of boiling water. They have 
no pretension to being verj" accurate, hut are fairly approximate, and 
may be considered to be within 300 or 400 feet of true altitude. 

Arriving at dusk at the junction of a large stream coming in from 
the south, we prepared to halt for an hour. This stream, of con- 
siderable size, is one of the largest of the upper branches of the river 
flowing from the northern slope of the Karakoram Pauge. Its banks 
are very precipitous, and the continued action of the v'ater on the 
beds of pebbl}" conglomerate which fill the exit of the valley has 
abraded their sides, until a series of caverns hare been formed ex" 
tending far under the bank. Immediately beyond the mouth of this 
valley we came upon the fresh tracks of camels and horses, which 
indicated Kugiar men being about, or perhaps Kunjooties. It was 
necessary, therefore, to proceed with caution, since if seen doAvn here 
hy even the harmless Kugiares, the report would spread like wild- 
fire that another Englishman had tuiued up in these valleys, and 
cause the suspicious Yarkand ies to believe that the original rumour 
of fifty Englishmen coming freini Ladak was. after all, correct, and, 
if Kunjooti robbers, to he carried off by them and sold into slavery 
would most effectually put a stop to further exploration. Halting 
beyond this we lighted a file, taking care to choose a favourable 
spot, from where it could not be seen by any one, if about : and as 
soon as a full moon rose above the mountains, and was shedding her 
silvery light far down the valley, we went on again dovno. the left 
bank of the river for about nine miles, until stopped at a place where 
the stream runs deep and strong, under a high bank to the left (-f 
the valley. AVe wasted an hour trying to invent something on which 
to cross ; but the long poles cut from the jungle close by, with which 
we endeavoured to form a temporary biidge, were washed away at 
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once. Going back for a mile, vre climbed tbe steep slope of the hill 
above the river, consisting of loote sand and shingle — the gi'ound 
that gives way and lets one down about as fast as one progresses 
upwards. At length, descending again to the bank immediately above 
the river, we were arrested again a short distance further down, 
where a stream comes in from the south. This stieam has earned 
into the main valley immense quantities of earth and debris, and now 
flows dovTi out of sight between precipitous and over-topping banks, 
as if split by an earthquake. Steep heights enclose the valley on 
either hand, while above, to the north, rise the loft}" snow-capped 
group of peaks in the 'Western Kuen Luen. The valley, some 2000 
yards in width, was here found by observation of the temperature of 
boiling water to be 12,130 feet above sea-level. This was the furthest 
point down the Yarkand Eiver which was reached. There was every 
probability that the guard of Turki sipahis would follow us from 
Shadula, and arriving at the junction of the Kirghiz Pass valley 
before we could return, thus cut me off from going up the river to 
its source ; consequently, I determined to march back up the valley 
during the night. Ee tracing our steps, we reached the spot wEere 
we had lighted a fire the evening before, and as soon as day broke 
started back again up the valley. Crossing to the north side, I left 
the men vdth me at the foot of the mountain, and commenced the 
ascent of a steep spur of the Kuen Luen. It was evident that a 
station on this range would command an extensive view, and what 
appeared to be the most accessible point was fixed upon for the 
attempt. The steep slope of the mountain, covered Avith loose 
shingle and sand, was most unfavourable for climbing, and veiy" 
different from the Kashmir mountains, which, although steep, afford 
firm footing on the grass and rocks. When the crest of the ridge, 
however, w^as gained, the difficulty decreased, and though the higher 
slope was steeper, the ascent was more rapidly and easily accom- 
plished. After five hours’ hard climbing, I reached the summit of 
the mountain in time to fix the latitude of the range by the sun’s 
meridian altitude. 

The magnificent view which this station commanded was an ample 
reward for the toil of the ascent. Far away to the south and south- 
west stretched the high peaks and glaciers of the Karakoram and 
3Iuztagh Eange, some of whose loftiest summits attain to the height 
of from 25,000 to 28,000 feet above the sea. One peak, situated to 
the east of the Muztagli Pass, reaches the stupendous elevation of 
28,278 feet above sea-level, and is one of the highest mountains in 
the world. Beyond wEere the river sweeps out west the snowy 
peaks above the Kunjoot country were in sight towards Sarikol. 
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East and west extended the whole chain of the Knen Liien and the 
Kiiian mountains, the last range to he crossed before the steppes and 
plains of Turkistan are reached, while immediately below lay the 
confined rarine up which the road ascends to the Yangi Pass, now 
full in sight beneath me. The extent of view of the main Karako- 
ram or Muztagh chain comprised a length of 200 miles, stretching 
from neai’ the Karakoram Pass to the head of the Tashkurgiin ter- 
ritory north of Hunza and Kagar. 

The valleys that traverse the mountains between the crest of the 
chain and the longitudinal valley of the Yarkand Eiver appear to 
narrow into ravines towards the head of the range, and are filled 
with glaciers ; and the whole surface of the ground, to the north of 
the chain, is probably more elevated in its average altitude than the 
mountain system embracing the southern slopes of the I'ange in 
the watershed of the Indus. 

The cold at this elevated station, nearly 19.000 feet above the 
sea, so late in the year, was very seveie, the thermometer sinking 
to .5^ Fahr. in the shade, notwithstanding it was mid-day and a 
blight sun was shining. I had reached many higher altitudes, but 
never any commanding so extensive a view of such a stupendous 
mass of mountains : and it was with a feeling of regret that one 
turned to leave a spot from w'hich the peaks and glaciers could be so 
well seen, stretching far away on every side in their solemn grandeur. 

Descending into the ravine beneath, I went on down its rocky 
bed, and at four miles below again struck the valley of the Yarkand 
Eiver, and being joined by the men who had awaited my return, 
ascended the valley to our camp near Kirghiz Janjal, from where 
we had started the morning of the day before, having walked 
incessantly since that time a distance of more than 55 miles. 

On the next day, the 1st December, we went 10 miles up the 
liver, thus getting above the junction of the Kirghiz Pass valley, 
and found that no sipahis had as yet followed us from Shadula. I 
sent off one of the men by this route to Shadula, with orders to my 
servants there to send provisions for us to a camping-ground called 
Aktagh, some 50 miles further up the river, as the supply with 
which we had originally started was nearly consumed. This place, 
Aktagh, is the third stage from the Karakoram Pass, on the Turkistan 
side, where the Shadula route separates, and the Kugiar or Zami- 
stanee one conducts down to Kufelong, and thence down the valley 
of the Yarkand Eiver. We were now on this road, and never 
doubted but that we should reach Aktagh in three or four days at 
the latest. Keeping on up the valley we encamped that night at an 
elevation of 13,882 feet above seadevel. From here, ascending the 
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river, tlie road is up tlie riglit bank skirting the steep spurs of tbe 
Aktagli range. It then crosses to the left bank and goes over 
the spur of a hill round which the river winds. Continuing up the 
left bank, the road is good, the valley again widens, and the slopes 
of the monntains are more gentle and less precipitous. Keeping on 
up the valley, and mapping the whole way, on the morning of the 
4th December, we aixived at Knfelong, where the Karakoram Pass 
stream, passing Aktagh, joins the main river. At this place, 
Knfelong, which is in lat. 36' 4 ' 48'" x., long. 77' 57' e., and the 
valley here 14,340 feet above sea-level, the main liver comes down 
from the south-west, and the Karakoram Pass stream, much smaller, 
and now entirely frozen over, joins from the south-east. The latter 
stream is represented on some of our maps as the head of the- 
Tiznaf Eiver, and on others as the Yarkand Eiver, whereas the real 
main stream of the Yarkand Eiver is not down on the map at alL 
From Knfelong I followed the main stream up to its source, but, at 
the time, was not aware that Aktagh lay up the valley’ to the south- 
east, on account of the error on the map, imagining it to be on the 
main stream as represented. 

Thirty miles ahead, up the main valley, the snow-covered spurs of 
the Karakorum were in sight, and the foot of these was reached on 
the evening of the day after we had left Knfelong. On the evening 
of our second day's joiimey from Knfelong we encamped in a wide 
part of the valley opposite to the entrance of a deep naiTOw ravine, 
eliecting a junction from the south-west. At the head of this lavine 
a pass leads across the Karakorum Eange into the Kubra Yalley, in 
Ladak, and to Chorbiit, in Baltic. tan. 

The main valley here turns, and the river comes down from the 
south-east, tikirting the^e high langes, our road lay up the open 
valley, through the wildest and most desolate country, where nothing 
but snowy peaks and glaciers, and the barren slopes of the moun- 
tains, met the eye. Xot a blade of grass was to be seen ; and it was 
with difficulty sufficient ■’ boorsee ” could be collected wherewith to 
light a fire. The valley again turns to the south ; and we w^ere now 
evidently near the source of the river, since it was rapidly de- 
creasing in size and neaily entirely frozen over as we ascended. 

On the afternoon of the Sth December, I reached the source of the 
Y^arkand Eiver. This is in an elevated plateau, or basin, surrounded 
by high snowy peaks, with the ravines at their base filled with 
glaciers. The centre of this plateau forms a depression of about 2i 
by 1 J miles in area, which must contain a lake when the snows 
melt and drain into the basin, in which the little water now accu- 
mulated was a solid mass of ice. The outlet is to the west, in which 
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direction the stream, issuing from the basin, mns through a narrow 
ravine for 2 miles to the head of the open valley, where, joined by 
two other streams from the high range lying west, they form the 
head-waters of the Yarkand Eiver, commencing here and flowing^ 
with a course of nearly 1300 miles into the great Gobi desert of 
Central Asia. I found the source of the river to be in lat. 35" 37' 34" x., 
and, by its distance and bearing from the Karakoram Pass, to be in 
long. 77"^ 50' E., while the mean of three observations of the tempe- 
rature of boiling water gave an elevation of 15,650 feet above the sea. 

The cold in this inclement region, in the depth of winter, was 
most intense, the thermometer, at 8 o'clock the following morning, 
showed the mercury to have sunk to a level with the bulb, or some 
18^ below zero. 

By exploring the country eastward, I ascertained that I had 
reached to near the summit of the main range of the Karakoram, 
and west of the Karakoram Pass. 

After exploring the country at the head of the Yarkand Eiver, it 
only remained for us to make the best of our way back to Kufelong ; 
and, as Aktagh lay up the branch valley joining there, we had thus 
missed the man sent off to Shadula to bring supplies for us. The 
only yak with us had succumbed from hard work and the want of 
grass half-way up the valley, and the Bhoots had killed him for 
food, as we were quite out of provisions. The weather had been 
threatening snow for the last few days, and an immediate return 
was imperative. Already heavy clouds were banking up amongst 
the high peaks of the Kaiakoram, obscuring their summits, while 
the sun set angrily and threw a lurid light through the higher 
masses of thick clouds, as we returned to camp on the evening of 
the 9th December. It commenced snowing as we started at dusk 
and retraced oiu* steps down the valley, marching up to midnight 
through the falling snow. 

On the evening of the 10th December we reached Kufelong 
again. On the following morning we started for Aktagh and 
Shadnla. 

Coming into Aktagh we met two of the Tuiki sipahis who had 
been sent out to search for us from Shadula, From what I could 
understand, I gathered from them that permission for me to proceed 
to Yarkand had arrived, and that no slight disturbance had been 
caused by my sudden disappearance ; that the Panja-bashi, in 
despair, had sent out all the sipahis to search for us in different 
directions, who had never reached to within 50 miles of where w'e 
were, being themselves obliged to return after consuming the little 
provisions they were able to carry. 
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Fording tlie Karakasli Eiver twice, Shadnlpv was soon in sight — a 
dreary and desolate place at any time, but it appeared almost charm- 
ing just then. 

As I rode up to the fort the Panja-bashi and sipahis were 
waiting to receive me, and seemed to be in utter astonishment 
at my sudden re-appearance. They had quite concluded that we 
were lost amongst the mountains, or had gone back to Ladak, for 
the sipahi who had come on in the moining had fortunately ariived 
just in time to prevent their starting without me for Yarkand. 
They had everything ready for the march, horses and yaks even 
loaded, wlien he came in, so thoroughly convinced were they that 
we should never return ; and in dreadful fear lest the King should 
visit on them his displeasure for their remissness in allowing me to 
get away on an exploring expedition unaccompanied. They were 
delighted, therefore, at my re-appearance ; and equally pleased was 
I at the prosp)ect of seeing Turkistan, although the fact could not be 
ignored that hitherto it had proved to be to others “ the country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns.” 

5\ e had been absent from Shadula just 20 days, and during 
that time had travel sed more than 300 miles of mountainous 
country. 

The result of the expedition was very satisfactory, from having 
determined the geographical features and relative bearing of the 
Karakoram and Kuen Luen chains of mountains, 'as well as the true 
course of the Yarkand Eiver. 

Y e immediately prepared to start fur Yarkand. As we rode 
away from Shadula every one was in high spirits at the prospect of 
leaving these inclement mountains, the sipahis testifying their joy 
by firing at a mark as they passed it at a gallop. I had given a 
pistol to the l\inja-hashi, and we each followed with five barrels 
from a revolver. It was amusing to witness the delight and wonder 
of the Turkies at inspecting a revolver. They could not understand 
how a small weapon could shoot so many times in rapid succes- 
sion ; and they were never tired of looking at European fireaims 
and expressing their desire to possess such weapons. 

Our road from Shadula lay down the left bank of the Kamkasli 
Eiver, which here runs with a northerly course piercing the main 
chain of the Kuen Luen. The mountains on either side the valley 
are consequently very high and precipitous, and many glaciers and 
moraines occur at the heads of the steep ravines. 

Leaving the valley of the Karakash Eiver, we proceeded up the 
narrow ravine leading to the Sanjii Pass, the stream in which was 
quite frozen over, while our journey lay between rocky precipices, 
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iowerino* above the narrow defile. As no wood for fuel is obtain- 
able near the pass, it was necessary to load one of the yaks witb. 
wood gathered in the lower part of the valley : and grass for our 
horses was also carried by the Kirghiz who accompanied us, AVe 
encamped that night at 2 miles below the pass, at an elevation of 
14,474 feet above the sea. The last pait of the w*ay was over 
some difficult ground, where the ravine is much contracted, and 
the road over the ftozen surface of the stream. Our camp for the 
night tvas formed under some over-hanging rocks in the defile 
well sheltered from the wind ; and the Tanja-bashi at once com- 
menced dispensing Tuiki hospitality, by spreading out a dastar- 
khan” of bread, dried fruit, and cakes, as Ave sat by a blazing fire. 
Already the Turkies had impressed me Avith a faA^ourable opinion 
of their good intentions to Avar ds their vi:>itor : and from theii frank 
and courteous, yet independeut, bearing, I Avas inclined to regard 
them in a most friendly light. We went on again np the pass at 
daylight, the last part of the ascent being very steep and over 
rocky ground, but the yaks we Avere riding carried us Avell right 
up to the summit, which is 10,612 feet aboA^e the sea. From the 
summit of this, the last pass into Eastern Turkistau, the country 
on the north side lies far below. Looking back are seen the 
sunny peaks of the Kuen Luen, beyond the Karakash Kiver, and 
the Sooget Hills beyond Shadula. 1 ay as disappointed in my expec- 
tations of being able to see the plains of Turkistau in the distance, 
since a haze OA^erhung the loAver country, and light clouds, drifting 
over the intervening mountains, obscured the Anew. Doaa'u the 
north side of the pass the descent is Am*y steep, and many accidents 
occur from horses slipping on the ice, which lies during AA'inter on 
this side the summit. 

A\hen the merchants cross this pass with their caraA'ans, they are 
obliged to obtain yaks from the Kirghiz to carry their goods over ; 
and thus often experience serious delay in procuring them at once. 
The Kilian Pass is quite as, if not more difficult, Avliile the Kullik 
Pass is even more so. They are all simply impracticable for laden 
horses and camels, and for any animals except yaks ; and there can 
he no doubt that the true road into Eastern Turkistan is that con- 
ducting down the A'alley of the Yarkand Piver, and acros^s the Yangi 
Pass to Kugiar, Karghalik, and Yarkand. 

Mounting the yaks beluAV the pass Ave again rode on down the 
vallcA', and striking the head of the Sanjii Kiver, continued down it 
to a Kirghiz encampment, at 14 miles fiom the pass. We had been 
descending rapidly the Avhole way, as this place is at an eleA'ation of 
tT23 feet above sea-lcAxd, the lowest altitude Avliich I had reached 
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dining nearly four months’ wandering, having for that time lived 
at elevations valuing from 13,000 to 17,000 feet above sea-leveh 
We were now evidently neanng the plain country, since the moun- 
tains here slope rapidly to the north. 

On the 21 St December we arrived at Sanju, a district containing 
some 3000 houses, comprised in several villages, situated on each side 
of the stream in the Sanju valle}", Ilchi, the capital of Khotan, lies 
east from here, at the distance of some 66 miles, or three days journey. 

The day we entered here was “Du Shamba,” or 3Ionday, on 
which day the bazaar or market is held. Each town and village 
in Turkistan has its fixed market-day once a week ; and the Sanju 
one being on a Monday is called the “ Du Shamba ” bazaar. The 
place was therefore more astir than usual, and we passed many 
villagers riding in with their country produce. They all wore 
the costume peculiar to the agricultural classes throughout Tur- 
kistan, consisting of a round cap lined with shee23 or lamb s wool, a 
loose “ choga,” a description of loose coat, confined by a roll of 
cloth to the waist, and lined with wool or sheepskin ; and felt 
stockings, with boots of untanned leather. Their costume is nearly 
all of a gray or drab colour, but on the occasion of some festivity 
they perhaps don a more gaudy coat, and wear a turban of white 
or coloured material. 

On the 25th December, Cbristmas-day, I had hoped to have reached 
Yarkand, but we did not enter the capital of the Moghuls until 
two daj^s later. On Christmas day we arrived at Karghalik, situated 
79 miles from Sanju, and 36 miles from A'arkand. This is a large 
town and district, comprising 20,000 houses, and possessing a large 
bazaar and several caravanserais : and is a place of considerable 
importance, from being situated at the junction of all the roads 
debouching across the Karakoram Range into Turkistan from Kash- 
mir, Ladak, and India, as well as the Khotan road through Guma. 

I was conducted to a most comfortable serai, and immediately 
aftei wards the chief official of Karghalik, a fine -looking old man, 
by name Ibrahim Beg, came to an interview. The “ dastar-khan,’’ 
which he sent was most profuse, and exhibited the most, unbounded 
hospitality ; it comprised two sheep, a dozen fowls, several dozens 
of eggs, large dishes of grapes, pears, apples, pomegranates, raisins, 
almonds, melons, several pounds of dried apricots, tea, sugar, sweet- 
meats, basins of stewed fruits, cream, milk, bread, cakes, (kc., in 
abundance. In fact, it was enough to feast thirty or forty people ; 
and although there is a saying in Turkistan “that whoever has 
once tasted Turki hospitality, is so charmed therewith, that he never 
wishes to leave the country afterwards ” — which means that he is 
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not allowed to — still one could not but confess that however trea- 
cherous the Atalik Ghazee might be, he certainly had no intention 
of killing his guest b}" starvation. 

The following morning, after receiving Ibrahim Beg's profound 
saUms, and being the obseived of all observers, as we rode through 
the bazaar of Karghalik, we proceeded on to Yarkand. 

The whole country from Karghalik is profusely irrigated by the 
Y^arkand and Tiznaf Rivers, and is well cultivated and thickly 
populated. Large villages are seen on every side, embosomed in 
fruit-trees of every description while the road itself is flanked by 
mulberry and poplar trees. Rice, wheat, barley, Indian corn, 
carrots, turnips, clover, Ac., are grown in great abundance ; while 
cotton is largely cultivated. Llocks of sheep and goats are ever^^- 
where seen, and the quantities of fowls and pigeons aie very great, 
I noticed a veiy few ducks and geese, but quantities of wild fowl 
in the streams and rivers. The sheep are all the broad-tail sj^iecies, 
and one specimen was seen which was quite a curiosity. This is a 
species of sheep with four horns, one pair curving backward like 
au ibex’s horns, and the other pair forward over the ears. The 
cattle appeared to be small and indifferent, and in colour mostly 
black and red. 11 miles beyond Karghalik we crossed the Tiznaf 
River, in lat. 37® 51' 35" v. 

Continuing our journey the road passes the villages of IGiojerik, 
Alamakun, Boghorlok, and Meklah, immediately beyond which is 
“ Yak Shamha” Bazaar, a large market, and, as the name implies, 
crowded by the country people on Sundays. Beyond this is the 
town of Bosgam, at a distance of 21 miles from Karghalik. It is a 
large place, and, with the immediate suburbs, comprises some 
16,000 houses, with a long bazaar and a large cai'avanserai. The 
town is watered by the Be&hkun Canal, cut from the Yarkand River, 
a wooden bridge crossing this canal in the centre of the main street 
leading through the bazaar. 

A considerable amount of traffic appears to be carried on. As we 
rode through the main street it was crowded with people hurrjdng 
through the bazaar, while articles of merchandise were being carried 
in every direction, laden on horses, camels, and donkeys, which 
latter animal abounds in Turkistan ; and is made use of for carrying 
everything transportable. 

The main street, or bazaar, is covered over with a rude roof of 
matting, which aftbrds a shelter from tlie sun. On each side the 
way the shops are placed, consisting of mere booths, ranged in 
front of the houses, and generally mixed up with no particular 
regard to the dish'ibution of wares. Butchers and bakers, silk 
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and cap vendors, vegetable and fruit sellers, ail ply tbeir several 
vocations togotber, amidst the din and hubbub peculiar to an Oriental 
mart. After passing throngli part of the bazaar, the road nms up 
the right bank of the canal to the caravanserai, situated on some 
slightly elevated ground. The Serai itself is a large open enclosure, 
flanked bv rows of tree<, and :^urrounded by long sheds for stabling 
horses ; while the east ^ide of the enclo&ure is occupied by buildings 
containing several comfortable rooms for travellers. 

The plain country, extending from Xarghalik to Yarkand seems 
to slope very gently to the banks of the Yarkand Eivei\ Obser- 
vations of boiling water showed the elevation of the to^m of Kar- 
ghalik to be 4570 feet above the sea ; that of Posgdm, 4055 feet ; and 
the bed of the Yarkand Eiver near Posgclm, 4180 feet. 

On the 2Tth December, I entered Yarkand, the capital of Pastem 
Turkistan, so long deemed unapproachable and imjrractieable to- 
Europeans. 

The city itself lies in the form of a parallelogram, being some 
2 miles in extent from north to south, and 14 mile from east to 
west ; the walls thus embracing a circumference of nearly 7 miles. 
They are from 40 to 45 feet in height, of gi'eat thickness, with bas- 
tions at each corner, and intermediate flanking defences, and run 
nearly parallel with the four points of the compass. The city con- 
tains some 40,000 houses, and not less than 120,000 inhabitants. It 
is entered by five gates, from the entrance of the one in the west 
wall the main street runs neaily due east to the Aksu gate in the 
east wall. This street is veiy narrow, being not more than 12 
feet in many places. There are 160 mosques, many schools, and 
twelve caravanserais, which are always crowded with merchants 
from every country in Asia. 

Both the city and fort are supp>lied with water from several tanks, 
into which it is conveyed by canals cut from the river. These are 
frozen in the winter, and the supply is then stopped, but the tanks 
contain sufficient water for the consuinption of the inhabitants until 
the regular supply is renevred in the spring. 

As we rode up the main street, or bazar, the place was crowded 
with people — sipahis leading their horses out to exeicise, merchants 
passing to and fro from the city, women closely veiled walking or 
riding on horseback, while a lively traffic appeared to be carried on 
in the shops on either side of the way. Year the centre of the 
street we passed several guns drawn up in regular order on the 
south side of the road. They consisted of five long swivels, two 
small mortars, and five apparently 4-pounders, all mounted on car- 
riages, with their ammunition- waggons drawn up in rear, and ready 
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for instant use. The gunners on guard pacing' in front of them were 
imniediatelj’ recognised as Hind us ranees, nearly the whole of the 
Atalik Ghazee’s artillery being served by natives of India. I after- 
wards conversed with several of these men, and heard related their 
antecedents and adventures. Many had come round from Peshawar 
to Cabul and Bokhara, and thence to Khokand and Kashgar, serving 
the ditierent rulers of those countries, and then changing their alle- 
giance, as fate or fortune ruled for or against them. Several of 
them had come over to the Atalik when he captured Khotan in 1866 
from Habibula Khan, w'hom they had accompanied from India on 
his return from a pilgrimage to Mecca, and a few, no doubt, were 
escaped mutineers of 1857. 

Dismounting immediately beyond the guns, I was conducted up a 
long open passage to the door of the coui’t-yard of the house prepared 
for my reception, or confinement, as it may he termed, since during 
a stay of two months in Yarkand I never went outside of the garden 
attached to the house I occupied excepting when proceeding to 
inteiviews with the Governor, and on one occasion when I rode round 
the fort. I entered the house and found it to consist of two rooms, 
small but very comfortable, and the floors covered with excellent 
Khotan carpets. Shortly afterwards the dastar-khan of Mahomed 
Yanus Beg, Dad Khwah, the Shaghawal or Governor of Y'arkand, was 
brought in by the Mahrum lushees sent from the palace. It was 
very profuse, and I returned my best thanks, and sent to request 
the honour of an interview, wdiich was accorded. Having dined 
and dressed in appropriate Oriental costume, I started for the 
“urdoo,*’ or palace, escorted by a person of rank. At the distance 
of about 150 yards from the entrance to the passage of the house I 
occupied, the main entrance to the place of residence of the chief 
authorities is reached. The road to it is a prolongation of the main 
street of the bazaar, and passing through the gateway, a guard-house 
is first noticed. A covered verandah occupies the front of the guard- 
house, and extends over the way to the outer wall. Some twenty 
Turki sipahis were pacing the raised platform under the verandah, 
or were lounging about in different places : and preciseness and 
military order were at once apparent, as exhibited by their -neat and 
soldierly bearing, and the display of their arms and accoutrements. 

Passing from under the covered entrance the visitor finds himself 
in a large open enclosure, comprising a garden and tank of water, 
flanked by rows of trees. The enclosure is subdivided by an inter- 
mediate wall, through which lies a way leiiding to the Ka>hgar gate 
immediately opposite. From this enclosure the inner side of the 
defences is seen. The main wall is crowned by a parapet, below’ 
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which a broad way runs all round the fort. Steps at the cornei-s and 
several gatewaj’s lead to the summit of the wall, while higher flights 
of steps conduct from the walls to the vratch-towers at each corner. 
Facing the embrasures in the flanking defences, or bastions, is 
situated a row of vcooden huts, formerlj" used as a shelter and cover 
for their guns by the Chinese. A second gate and guard-house 
conduct to a paved court of about 50 yards square, surrounded by a 
verandah, passing across which an inner court of the same size is 
reached. This second court is surrounded by a verandah on three 
.sides, opposite to the entiance to which, under the verandah on the 
west side, are the rooms of reception. Aot the least elegance or 
display appeared, but the place seemed to be excessively clean and 
neat. The official who escorted me stopping at the entrance to the 
inner court, a Yusawal bashee, dressed in scarlet silk and em- 
broidery, came forwaid, and, wand in hand, led the way across the 
court and up the steps of the verandah to the door of the reception- 
room. With the exception of two or three Wahrum bashees (pages ) 
the inner court and verandahs were quite empty, and a deep silence 
reiguied around. The room, to the entrance of which I was ushered 
wns a long plainly-decorated apartment, with a bright fire at the 
fiudher end, in front of which two carpets were spread, covered with 
scaidet silk cushions. On one of these was seated a little man, 
plainly yet splendidly dressed in green silk cholah, lined with fur, 
and a high for and velvet cap. This wa.s the Dad Khwah, Shag- 
ha wal, who rose and came forward as I advanced, receiving me verv 
graciously and shaking me by both hands. 3Iotioning me to be 
seated, I assumed a sitting pobtuie on one of the carpets, while he 
resumed his owm, and an inteip)reter w'as summoned. This man 
just entered the doorway and bowed towards the Govemor to the 
very ground, the utmost fear being depicted on his face. Bv means 
of this intei-preter and my knowledge of Persian ayc earned on a 
conversation ; and before leaving, after half an hour’s conversation, 
I concluded that the Shaghawal was a very pleasant, agreeable, and 
well-informed man. He was evidently well read, while his fund of 
anecdote was inexhaustible, and he appeared to be very keen and 
eager to acquire infoimation regarding India and Europe in general. 
Tea, fiuit, and sweetmeats w'ere then brought in by a file of 31ah- 
runi babhees, and shortly alter wards I asked permission to leave. 
As I rose a “ khillut, ’ or silk dress, from Khokand was brought 
forward by an attendant, and in this I was enveloped. I then took 
leave, again shaking hands, and w'as conducted back to the house I 
occupied by the official who had escorted me. Before leaving, I had 
presented the Governor with some firearms, ammunition, Ac., and 
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shortly afterwards a second “ dastar-khan from him arrived, and 1 
was informed that provisions for myself, seivants, and horses, would 
he supplied regularly every day. 

By the 1st of January, a few days afterwards, it was evident that 
I should be well treated, and was in no immediate danger; but 
although not officially informed that I was not permitted to go about, 
the presence of a guard or escort outside the house was a sufficient 
hint, and I determined to wait a few days and see what would come 
to pass. My servants were allowed to proceed to the bazar in the 
fort to purchase anything required ; but not until after they had been 
nearly a month in Yarkand were they permitted to go outside of the 
fort into the city. On asking to go about on horseback, accompanied 
by an escort, I was told that it was not the “ custom of the country ’’ 
— the “ Andijilni rusmee,” the “ more Usbeco — to be allowed to do 
so until an interview with the King, who was at Kashgar, had taken 
place. The confinement was excessively irksome after such an active 
life amongst the mountains ; but it was in vain to urge the plea of 
exercise being needful. 

Duiing my stay in Yarkand I succeeded in obtaining eleven ob- 
servations for the latitude of that city, the mean value of which gave 
a resulting position of 38^ 21' 16"' N. and long. 77^ 28" e., while 
several observations of the temperature of boiling water showed an 
elevation of 3830 feet above the sea. These results ail closely coin- 
cide with the values obtained by Major Montgomerie’s unfortunate 
explorer, Mahomed Hameed, who died in Ladak on his return from 
\arkand, under somewhat suspicious circumstances. The position 
of Yarkand, as deduced by Xlajor Montgomerie from papers of 
Mahomed Hameed’s, was given as in lat. 38^ 19' 46" x., long. 77^ 30'. 
and an elevation of 4000 feet above sea-level. 

I had several inteiviews with the Dad Khwah, and at length got 
off for Kashgar on the 24th February. An escort accompanied me 
under the command of Mahomed Azeem Beg, an Fzbeg who had 
followed the fortunes bf the Kush Begie since he had left Khokand. I 
found this man very communicative, and he never tired of relating 
their late campaigns and extolling the military prowess and bravery 
of his leader and luler, the Atalik Ghazee. Passing along the north 
wall of the fort, the storms of war and siege which the ill-fated 
Chinese underwent have left their traces in the marks of bullets 
and cannon-balls with which the wall is perforated. 

From here the Kashgar road bears away west, passing the village 
of Karakoom and Bigil, to where at 4 miles from the city it crosses 
the Frpi Canal by a wooden bridge. Tbe road is deep in du>t. 
and the traveller is covered with it as it is kicked up by the horses. 

VOL. XIV. F 
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The road to Sarikol, and thence to Uakhan and Badakhshan lies 
np the left bank of the Ui'pi Canal. It is regularly traversed by 
Badakhshi merchants residing in Yarkand, who yearly take their 
caravans of goods across the Pamir Steppe to Badakhshan. Tash 
Kurgan (or Stone Fort), the capital of the Sarikol distiict, lies in a 
v/.s.w. direction from Yarkand, at about 175 miles’ distance ; while 
the total distance to Fyzabad, the chief town in Badakhshan, is 
some 460 miles, A journey of from seven to eight days to Ta-«k- 
kurgan, and of eighteen days to Badakshan, is considered very 
inpid travelling: but the caravans of the traders seldom accomplish 
the whole distance under the period of one month. The road 
traverses a plain country for nearly 70 miles from Yarkand, and 
then crosses a low lunge into the Sarikol district : and, ascending 
the valley of the Charling Eiver, crosses the Chichiklik Pass, 
leading across a high spur of the main Pamir range into the Tash- 
kurgan valley. From Tashkurgan it crosses the pass at the head 
of the Sarikol territory, and conducts through Pamir Khiu’d into 
the valley of the Oxus. The road is practicable for laden horses 
throughout, and for camels as far as the foot of the Chichiklik Pass 
from the Turkistan side, and from Badakhshan up to the head of 
Pamir Khurd from the westward. 

We remained five days in Yanghissar, living in a most comfort- 
able serai, which the Atalik has lately had built for his own 
especial use, since he is in the constant habit of visiting Yanghissar 
from Kashgar. This was by far the most picturesque place which 
was seen in Turkistan : the gveat cause of its attraction being the 
magnificent view of the lofty Kizil Yart range of the Pamir, which 
is full in sight, lying south-west and west. Contrary to the usual 
supposition, that the eastern crest of the Pamir slopes down veiw 
gradually into the high plateau of Eastern Turkistan, or the hiuh 
plain country of Central Asia, the range forming its eastern crest 
rises into a chain of lofty peaks of 20,1)00 to 21,000 feet above sea- 
level, the spurs from which run down most abruptly into the high 
table-land below. The range thus presenting a stee}) face towards the 
plains of Eastern Turkistan, the slope of the watershed will be found 
10 be very gentle, and sloping to the westward : while the waters 
issuing from the lake-system of the Pamir mubt, of necessity, drain 
into the basin of the Oxus. The Kizil Yart range is crossed by 
high passes leading on to the true Pamir, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely that any of the Pamir lakes drain to the eastward into 
the Kashgar Paver and its tiibutaries. A high peak in this range, 
known by the name of Taghalma, lies at the distance of 63 miles 
w.s.w. from Yanghi.'^sar. This Taghalma peak is the most con- 
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spicuons of any in the range as seen from the eastward, and its 
approximate height was estimated by observations to be 21.270 feet 
above the sea. 

The town of Yanghissar was found, by observation of the sun’s 
meridian altitude, to be in latitude OS" 52' 3*4" x; and by triangii- 
lation, and from its distance and bearing from Yarkand, the meridian 
of 76” 18' E. has been assigned for its longitude. 

The day we reached Kashgar I proceeded to a caravanserai, 
lying between the fort and old city, and situated on the right bank 
of the river, and the following morning went to an interview with 
3Iahomed Yakoob Beg, the Atalik Ghazee and ruler of Eastern 
Turkistan. Passing through the north gate into the fort, a body of 
Tungani soldiers, armed with long lances, were first noticed, drawn 
up on each side of the way ; w”hile a guard of Turki sipahis, in 
scarlet uniform and high sheepskin caps, were gi’ouped around 
some few pieces of artillery in position near the main entrance. It 
was evident that the Kush Begie had ordered an extra gathering of 
his followers in some sort of review order, with a view to exhibiting 
a military display. Dismounting at the entrance of a large court- 
yard, I was conducted by the Yuzbashee across this enclosure to the 
gate of an inner court, where a Yusawal bashee, dressed in" the 
costume and chain-armour of the Egyptian Mamelukes, came forward 
to say that, if I would sit down f.^r a few minutes, the Atalik 
would be prepared to see me. I accordingly waited until he re- 
turned and ushered me across the second court, which, with the 
first, wms filled with men all dressed in silk and armed. Xothing 
could be more picturesque than the gaudy display, showing the 
outward glitter of Oriental pomp and splendour, in the courts 
where but lately all the horrors of siege and starvation had been 
endured by the ill-fated Chinese. Their Moslem conquerors had 
however, effaced all traces of the tragedy : and if ciTiel and merci- 
less in their religious fanaticism to their foes, their frank and manly 
courtesy and warlike bearing, contrasting most strikingly with the 
degenerate and effeminate Chinese, win the good-will as well as 
excite the admiration of the stranger. Arrayed in every variety of 
coloured costume, ■with bright arms and studded accoutrements, 
they sat or stood in rows under the verandahs as I passed to my 
interview with the King. Having reached the entrance of the 
innermost court, I found it to be quite empty, save a piece of 
ordnance in ]30sition, with muzzle pointed towards the entrance- 
gate. At the farther end of this court, sitting under the verandah 
in front of his apartments was the Atalik Ghazee himself; and 
here, as at Yarkand, no display or decoration appeared in the plain 
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and unadorned buildings of bis palace. As if scorning any costli- 
ness but that of military display, everything about him is in keeping 
with his simple and soldierlike habits. Xever so happy as when 
living the hard life of the soldier in camp, or assisting with his 
own hands to erect forts on his threatened frontier, it is not too 
much to predict that, were Asia alone in the hands of its native 
rulers, he would prove the Zenghis Khan or Tamerlane of his age. 
But, with more sagacity and foresight than those conquerors, he 
admits the inevitable contact of the strong European races, and 
bends himself to the overpowering force of circumstances. 

The Yusawal bashee who escorted me retiring, I advanced alone, 
bowed, and then, shaking hands, sat down opposite to the Atalik. 
He was dressed very plainly in a fur-lined silk chogu, with snow- 
white turban, and in the total absence of any ornaments or decora- 
tions presented a striking contrast to the bedecked and bejewelled 
rajas of Hindustan. I was at once favouiubly impressed by his 
appearance, which did not belie the deeds of a man who in two 
years has won a kingdom twice the size of Great Britain. He is 
about forty-five years of age, in stature short and robust, with the 
strongly-marked features peculiar to the Uzbegs of Andijan. His 
broad, massive, and deeply-seamed forehead, together with the 
keen and acute eye of the Asiatic, mark the intelligence and 
sagacity of the ruler ; while the closely-knit brows and firm mouth, 
with its somewhat thick, sensuous lips, stamp him as a man of in- 
domitable will, who has fought with unflinching courage, and, 
never sparing his own person, has, in the hour of success, been 
alike stern and pitiless in his hatred to his foes. Although an 
adept in dissimulation and deceit, the prevailing expression of his 
face was one of concern and anxiety, as if oppressed with constant 
care in maintaining the high position to which he has attained. 
His manner was, however, most conrteons, and even jovial, at 
times. If report speaks true, his bed can hardly he one of roses, 
as it is said that the danger from some secret assassin’s hand is so 
great that he never remains for more than one hour in the same 
apartment during the night. The few presents which I had brought 
for the Atalik were delivered, and a man was summoned to in- 
terpret, who remained standing at some short distance, on the 
ground below the verandah. The conversation was at first the 
usual Oriental etiquette ; and shortly afterwards the Atalik Ghazee 
exprerssed a hope that the English would in future visit his countiy, 
as hitherto they had been prevented from entering Central Asia by 
the Bukhara tragedy, when Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly 
were murdered by the Ameer of Bokhara in 1842. He then pro- 
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ceeded to say that another European — meaning Schlagintweit — had 
also been killed in this very place, Kashgar, by a robber named 
Xnllee Khan, who, relying on his spiritual influence as one of the 
seven Khojas, overran the northern provinces of Eastern Turkistan 
with a wild rabble of unscrupulous followers in 1857 and 1858, 
executing and murdering the most innocent people for the mere 
sake of shedding blood. The Atalik, however, never mentioned 
that he had himself involuntarily avenged the murder of Schla- 
gintweit; and this he might have averred, for he cut XuUee 
Khan’s throat two years ago. After a short conversation, I took 
leave, and was conducted to the house of the Yusaw'al bashee, in 
which quarters were assigned to me during my stay in Kashgar. It 
is almost needless to say that the same strict surveillance was exer- 
cised here as at Yarkand, and I was not permitted to go about. 
This was more especially the case when staying in the larger 
towns ; but when on the march, and moving from place to place, 
The surveillance of the escort somewhat relaxed, and greater liberty 
was enjoyed. I remained in Kashgar for upwards of a month — 
from the 5th March to the 13th April — and during this time took 
obseiwations as opportunity oflered. The resulting position ob- 
tained for the fort was in latitude 39° 19' 37" x. : and by its dis- 
tance and bearing from Yarkand it was found to be in longitude 
76° 20' E. ; w^hile the elevation of 4165 feet above sea-level was 
determined from observation of the boiling-point of water. The 
position of the city of Kashgar, lying directly north from the fort 
across the river, was estimated to be in latitude 39' 23' 9" x., and 
in the same meridian of 76° 10 e. 

I left Kashgar, on the return journey, as the sun rose on the 
morning of the 13th April. It was one of those perfectly clear days 
so characteristic of the climate of Eastern Turkistan ; and, in the 
grand display of the mountain masses around, offered an ample 
compensation for the long detention and delay which had been 
experienced. 

Lying north, immediately beyond the Kashgar Eiver, appears a 
low undulating ridge of ground, from which the transverse slopes 
run down very evenly and gently into the level plain beyond the 
river. Beyond this, again, an irregular rocky range occurs, present- 
ing a steep face to the south, an opening in which admits the exit of 
a stream flowing with a south-easterly course to its junction with 
the Kashgar Eiver. A road conducts up the valley to the village of 
Tajend, beyond which is situated the fort of Aksai, commanding the 
loute debouching across the Snowy Eango to the north by the pass of 
Tdiiah. To the noith-east, in the far dLtancc. appear the slopes 
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of tlie Artush. Eange, branching; from the great Thian Shan chain of 
Central Asia, while, conterminous with the horizon to the north, 
this Snowy Eange stretches with an even crest at nearly 70 miles' 
distance from Kashgar. The direction of the range is from w.s.w. 
to E.N.E., while the spurs slope evenly, and with a regular alternation, 
to the south and east. The Artush Talley is seen throughout a 
considerable portion of its length to where it deflects to the north- 
ward. 

The stream rising in the ];)ass at its head has at first a course 
to the south-east and then to the southward, and again flowing east- 
ward after leaving the lower hills, forms one of the tributaries of 
the Kashgar Eiver. But very few peaks in the Snowy Eange appear 
to attain to a greater height than 18,000 to 19,000 feet above the 
level of the sea ; and the crest of the chain, as before mentioned, 
presents no alternate lofty summits and deep depressions so re- 
markable in the chains of the Kuen Ltien and Karakoram. The 
appearance of the range, as seen from the sonthAvard, is somewhat 
desolate, since no forests occur to break the interminable view of 
the bare slopes^of the mountains with their snow-crowned summits. 
Although forests are found on the northern slopes in the basin of 
the range, yet no trees are A^isible from the south, or, at any rate, no 
timber of sufficient height to be seen at the distance of Kashgar. 
It is not known with any degree of certainty to what altitude the 
passes across the range attain; but if the mean elevation of 15,8t»0 
feet is assigned to them, this measurement is, in all probability, 
sufficiently accurate for an approximate calculation. 

Looking west and south from this point of obseivation is seen the 
whole Kizil Yart Eange, forming the eastern crest of the Pamir, 
surmounted by snow-capped peaks and glaciers. It Avould be 
mpossible for any scene in natnie to surpass the vast grandeur of 
these mountains, as seen towering np like a gigantic wall with the 
well-defined outline of their lofty summits cutting the clear azure of 
the sky. The lines of Pope at once occur to the ob'^Jerver with 
striking appropriateness : — 

Eternal snows tie zrOAvin'j; mass supply, 

Till the bright mountains prop the incumbent sky, 

As Atlas fixed each hoary pile appears 

The gather’d winter of a thousand yen>.*’ 

It was a scene that could not fail to be indelibly impressed upon 
the memory ; and the more so from the circumstances under which 
it was beheld. The Eussians, our friendly rivals in the noble 
science of geography, had already reached to the crest of the range 
now in sight to the north; and here, in the very heart of Cential 
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Asia, it was gratifying to know that at length, through the medium 
of British enterprise, had been determined the much-vexed ques- 
tion of the position of Kashgar. 

Prom here again was noticed the very abrupt and rugged 
declivities of the lofty Pamir Ptange, which, trending northward to 
its junction with the Artush, Avas visible at the head of the open 
vtilley, through which flows the Kashgar Eiver. The point of junc- 
tion of the tAvo chains could not be seen at such a distance, but 
some lofty isolated peaks were discernible tOAvards the Terek Pass 
as the raA's of the morning sun lit up their sunny crests. 

The thermometer at Yarkand rose from a temperature of 23° Fahr., 
at noon, in the commencement of January, to 71" and 72" Fahr., at 
the end of May. As the mercury probably indicates a temperature 
of 82" or 85^ during the months of July and August, Avhich is un- 
doubtedly the hottest time of the year, Eastern Turkistan thus 
experiences alternate periods of great heat and excessive cold. 
And as in countries AcEere ranges of mountains intercept the course 
of the preA'alent wunds, being enclosed on the north, Avest, and south 
by lofty chains of mountains, a peculiarly dry climate is here met 

AA’ith. 

"We remained another month in Yarkand, since all the passes on 
the southern frontier Avere reported by the Kirghiz to be imjDracti- 
cable up to the end of May. The Avelcome new's at length arriving 
that the Sanjii Pass was practicable for laden yaks, we bid fareAvell 
to the Dad KhAvRh, the courteous and hospitable Governor of 
Yarkand, and started on the return journey to Ladak on the oOth 
May. 

A cursory glance at the map suffices to show’ that the most direct 
route from the Xorth-AVest Provinces of India to Yarkand must, 
after reaching Chang Chenmo, cross the main chains of the Kara- 
koram and Kueii Luen, and the intervening high land of Aktagh, in 
a general direction bearing x.x.w. I haA’e endeaA’oured to show’ that 
the true road into Eastern Turkistan from Aktagh is down the 
valley of the Yarkand Paver and across the Kuen Luen Eange by 
the Yangi Pass, and it remains to point out the most direct route 
by w’hich Aktugli can be reached from Chang Chenmo. This is the 
route Ave follow’ed on our return ; and from the Chang Lang Pass, 
leading across the Karakoram Eange, traver&es the Avesterii side of 
the Lingzi Thun Plains, and entering the upper A^alley of the 
Karakash EL’er, conducts down that A'alley and across the Karatagh 
Pass to Aktagh. 

This Avotild certainly he the direct road for a caraA’an to 
folloAV coming from Upper India, and Avi-hing to avoid Kashmir 
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and Ladak ; and, having traversed it myself, I can vouch for its 
excellency and perfect practibility for laden horses and camels. 
Indeed, the natural advantages of this line are so great, that, from 
Chang Chenmo to Koolunooldee, in the valley of the Yarkand Kiver, 
a distance of 240 miles, a little labour expended on the construction 
of a road up the Chang Chenmo Talley would render it practicable 
for two-wheeled carts and conveyances. There are, too, the immense 
advantages of grass and fuel obtainable all down the upper valley 
of the Karakash, so that this line not only avoids the difficult 
passes of Sasser and Kardong, on the Ladak side of the Kai’akoram, 
as well as the Karakoram Pass, but possesses the great desideratum 
of affording grass and fuel on that portion of the route where it is 
most essential. 

It is desirable to draw especial attention to this line of com- 
munication, since what is capable of being converted into an 
easy trade-route may be made equally available for military 
purposes. 

The memoir will be published entire in the ‘ Journal,’ vol. xL, 
with the author’s map. 

The Presidext spoke as follows : — This is a communication of the verv 
highest order of merit. The author, under the greatest difficulties in the wildest 
and most inaccessible of countries, inhahued by Ylussulmcn, many of whom 
would have put him to death had they detected him making astronomical 
observations — had succeeded in admirably unravelling the natural features of a 
region hitherto most imperfectly known, and has lixed the latitude and longi- 
tude of places never before geographically surveyed, and never before visited 
by an Englishman. 

“ Who, for example when our medallist Dr. Thomson first traversed the Kara- 
koram chain in 1848, or subsequently (between the years from 1854 to 1858, 
when the brothers Sculagintweit travelled that same chain (one of them, the 
adventurous and unfortunate Adolphe, having even reachetl Kashgar), who, I 
s.iy, could then have thought that the day would soon arrive when the&e 
savage teiTitories, extending northward from the frontiers of Kashmir, would 
be so thoroughly explored and surveyed as they have uow been by Mr. Gcoiue 
Hayward, who has determined their true topography by numerou&. astrouo- 
rmcal observations. We must indeed admire the courage and great ability dis- 
played by Air. Hayvnird in ha\ lug thus so succesdiilly carried out (certainly 
beyond my autioipatious) the miasion which we hud eunusted to him ; and I 
Confidently believe that if is liie be spared, be will teiminate his researches, 
by a thoiougli delineation of the geography of the Vvdld Pamir Steppe, in 
vhich the rivers Oxus and Jaxavtes take their rise in that lofty plateau 
vhich was explored by our honoured medalliat Lieutenant Wood, i.x., in the 
year l.-'oO, when he performed, for the first time in modern history, a pilgrim- 
age into these wild countries of the Kirghiz, anil visited the sources of the 
()xus. But if Air. Hayward shoufl add no more to our knowledge than 
that which he has given to us in this one communication, he has already 
entitled himselt to receive the highest honour we can be^Ntow upon him. AVe 
muv see that hi» scientific observutions are eiiliauced by mo-t exquisite artist.c 
sketches, whreh are novr brought bn’ re uo in various coloured landscapes, re- 
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presenting these grand and hitherto inaccessible regions. And we also feel that 
his pen is that of a ready and attractive writer. 

“ There are many collateral circumstances which invest Air. Hayward^s 
memoir with surpassing interest : for, now that we have before ns his graphic 
pictures of this large portion of Eastern Turkistan, we know that these also 
are the very tracts which recently have been opened out to commercial enter- 
prise by our associates Air. Douglas Forsyth and Air. Shaw, who liave indeed 
done good international service in bringing about the most friendly rehitions 
between the ixtwerful ruler of Eastern Turkistan, the Atahgh Ghazee, and 
our countrymen in British India. Xay more, I happen to know (and I relate 
the fact with great satisfaction) that our rivals in the extension of geographical 
knowledge, the Russians, who have recently done more than all other people 
in delineating the true geographical features of Ceniral Asia, view this opening 
out of Eastern Turkistan to our commerce with no jealous eye ; but, on the 
contrary, are <.|uite content that we as well as themselves should trade with 
this new native power, which has consolidated itself since the Chinese have 
completely abandoned it, Xay more, I know from Air. Douglas Forsyth, 
that the Russian authorities, including even \ii> Imperial Alajesty and his 
minister, Prince Gortschakof, liave assured him in a recent journey to St. 
Peterbhurg, that so Ions: as the Ataligh Ghazee (Yakoob Kooshbegi) confines 
his rule to the country lying between the Thian Shan and ihe British territories 
or Tibet, they will not interfere ^vith this Eastern Turkistan, which is 
now entiiely independent of China. Thus, we may hupe that these vast 
intermediate tracts may prove to be a prolific source of commerco both to the 
Russians, who have long traded with them, and to our'^elves, and be the means 
of bringing about again the most friemlly relations with our old allies. 

But passing from this important internaiional consideration, to which, 
as most 01 those piesent know, I adverted in several of my anniversary 
addreases, I must say that, in a purely geogiaphical sense, the researches of 
Air, Hayward and their results have given me the sincireat giatitication, inas- 
much as they have to a great extLUt sustained the broad views of the late 
Alexander vou Humboldt. In the ‘ A^ie Ceutrale.* uf that illustrious geo- 
grapher, his sagacity ami learning brought out in 1543 a general sketch-map 
of all Central Asia. And in it we see that those gnat salient features by 
which the Kuen Liien Alouiuaius are laid elowu as a elistiuct ehain, separated 
from the Himalayan and Karakoram chains oil tiio south as from the 
Thian Shan on the north ; whiKt, in liieii westein prolongation, these chains 
are traversed by the Dolor, of which the hiLh Pamir plateau forms the 
eastern edge. 

“Ill mentioning this happy confirmation of the original views of my illus- 
trious and lamented friend by the actual researches o: Air. Hayward, I beg 
to remind the Society that AI. Pierre de Tchihatchef is now preparing a new 
edition of the ‘ Central Asia ’ of the illustrious Prussian geu j.ra[>her, in which 
he Will sketch, with his well-known j^erspicuity, all the highiv imp>ortant 
additions which have been made by the Russians in their advance over 
AVestern Turkistan, which, whether in tlicir occiipatioa or under their infiu- 
ciice, promises to become a iruitiul source of industry and cominerc.' as soon 
as order is introduced into cutiutries which have lor many ages been a scene 
of turbulence and warfaie." 

Sir H. liAWLiXriOX said Air. Ilaywaidh trawls affordel another I'roof that 
geographical discoveiy was not a mere dilettante amusement, but was inti- 
mately connected with the public interest. Since the expulsion of the 
Chinese from Kashgar and Yhirkaud cominercial intoicoiuse between Turkistan 
and India had been suspended, exee[>t a small tvaihc canied on by Kash- 
miices. Tills inf le-nieiicy uf cemmuiucat ion, and tlie teii'kiicy to exaggerate 
remote dangers, had oivated mysterious rumours in India wirii ngard to 
Russian designs beyond the Himalaya. The cxplorati-'-ns of Air. Hayward 
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and Mr. Shaw had restored commercial confidence, and shown that the 
iUissians were still a thousand miles from Kabhmir, and had no intention of 
making any forward movement. All the country, from the Punjab frontier 
to the confines of Eastern Tiirkisran, was dependent upon the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, the ally of the British Government. From the outlying villages 
l-evond Leh to the frontier of Turkistan, a distance of about 400 miles, there 
’vas not a single house, hut, village, or other inhabited jdace — the country 
■>vas a howling desert ; and it was over this region that Mr. Hayv'ard had 
passed. The Himalaya branched oit* into two main ridges extending north- 
ivest and south-east ; the southern of these ridges was called the Karakoram 
Idinge, and the northern the Kuen Luen. Notwithstanding what had been 
-aid about the facility with which a Pussian force might cross to India by the 
f'hang Chenmo Pass, the fact was that beyond that pass lay the more formidable 
obstacle of the Kuen Luen chain. Until recently it was believed that there 
as only one pass over that lofty lange, and that that was impracticable to 
laden cattle ; but the great point of Mr. Hayward^s discoveries was that he 
had found another pass — the YAnai Pass — which was much easier than the 
Sanju Pass. Still, owing to the attacks of the Xagayr robbers, the easier pasb 
was not much used, but the establishment of a lore there would open up a 
lealiy good commercial route. Baion Humboldt had always maintained that 
there were two great chains running through this part of Asia, and that where 
they approached each other they were counLcted by a transverse chain. Mr. 
Hayward had fully established the truth ut that view, and had aLo shown 
that the rivers rising to the west of the tiansverse chain fluwed towards the 
(Jxiis, while all those risins: to the east flowed towards the centre of the 
C'hinese empire. From 17.5 Ig till about six or seven years ago, the country 
through which Mr. Hayward had passed belonged to China, hut, owing to the 
disruption of the Chinese empire, the Tungams rose in rebellion and took 
possession of Yarkand. These Tunganis, themselves a foreign race, had since 
b' en driven out by the people of Kokan, under the Ataligh Ghazee, who now 
leld sway. The tipportunities which the visit of Mr. Hayward and Mr. Shaw 
to Yarkand had given of establi^hing commercial relations between India and 
Turkistan had not been overlooked by Lord Mayo, who had directed the 
fiovernor of the Punjab to enter into arrangements with the Maharajah of 
Kashmir for surveying the routes and opening them to traffic. 

Air. Wylie uh^jerved that, whereas he had formerly felt bound to look 
askance at Air. Hayward's and Air. Siiaw'< expeditions as involving a certaintv 
of great perils out of all prijporticiii to the ]) 0 >-ible profit, lie now felt that 
arrears of credit were due from him tijward'^ those enterprising gentlemen, 
'iheir safe return had prac tie ally di.-?posed of hi* misgivings. He con- 
-latiiiated them most coidially uu their gmud success. 

In reply to a question from Air. Geoige Campbell, 

Sir H. IiAVxiysox said that, though Air. Ha ^ ward had not actually ascended 
the Vangi Pass, he had seen it and conveised with those who had done so with 
liden mules. 

Dr. Leitxeu explained the use of several articles of Yarkand! manufacture, 
and the meeting wns adjourned to the 10th January, llSTO. 
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1. Suez Canal, iciih Directions for its Pilotage. 

(Gommunicated by Capt. G. H. Richards, b.x., Hydrographer to tbe Admiralty.) 

The following information has been received from Commander G. S. Xares, of 
Her ^Majesty’s Surveying-vesi^el Xeic^jort, which vessel passed through at the 
opening, Xovember, 18G9 : — > 

The coast in the neighbourhood of Port Said is unusually low, being out of 
siaht at 3 miles distance. The lighthouse, town, and shipping are the only 
objects seen from the offine.. 

At present there arc two tall obelisks, one on each side of the Canal entrance, 
but as they are merely built of lioarding, they can only be temporary. At 
6 miles to the west the coast is marked by Gemileti Totver — a low, sqtiare 
building standing by itself on a low sandy coast ; but to the eastw'ard of the 
port there is nothine: to mark the low’ shore. 

The current oif the coast is very uncertain. It generally runs with the 
wind, from half to 11- knot an huur. The general set is to the eastward. 
Owung to the current and low shore, more than usual caution is necessary 
in approaching the harbour. 

The harbour is formed by two concrete breakwaters runninL; off from the sandy 
shore. Inside the piers the harhour is at present constantly silting up, inconse- 
quence of tbe current, heavily laden with sand, running through numerous 
openinsis in the piers, and depositing the sand in the quieter Avater inside. 

A good, straight channel of 2G feet of Avater has been dredued, leading into 
the inner basins, about 100 yards inside, and parallel to the Avest pier. It is 
marked by blade buoys on tbe east side, and red ones on the Avest side ; and it 
may be presumed that the authorities will be careful to keep it clear. 

The basins inside the harbour have a depth of 2G feet Avater: they are suffi- 
ciently large for the trade wbioli may be expected. If not, there is ample space 
lor enlarging them. 

On the outer end of each break w’atcr there is a low liuht — red on the Av^est 
pier, and green on the east one. The Port Saifl lighthouse is a tall Avhite stone 
tower, ISO feet high, standing close to the inshore end of the Avest breakA\*ater. 
It shows a flashing Avhite lime-liLilit, visible IS miles. The pilot boats carry a 
blue peter flag. 

The be'^t anchorage in 0 fathoms is Avith the low' red light on Avith the high 
lighthouse: or the west pierhead a little open of the lighthouse on either side. 
The bottom is mud and very good holding-ground. A hank with 12 feet 
Avati.r has been formed to the eastw'ard of the harbour. The east pierhead light 
(nreen) on AA'ith the high lightbtuise leads over the west edge of the bank; 
therefore these marks must he kept w’cll open. 

Ill approaching, alluAvance must be made lor a liank w'hich is forming out^ide 
tbe AA'est pier end. In Xovember, 18G9, there Avas G fathoms at half a mile 
from the pit r end, Aviili the anchorage mark'^ in one. 

The entrance to the Canal is conveniently situated at the inner end of the 
basins. 

The usual depth of Avater is from 2G ti> 29 feet ; immediately south of 
the Campoment de Cap i- a sliort bank of 21 ieet; and one mile north 
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of Kantara, opjxjsite the 4ord kilometre mark, is a bank of 23 feet. The 
whole of this distance, 24i miles, with the exception of one-sixth mile at 
the Campement, which is higher, the Canal runs through a wet iiat sandy 
plain, scarcely higher than the level of the water on the east side, and a little 
helow it on the west side, which, with a ‘‘ high Kile,"’ is completely oveiliowed, 
and the sand renderetl firm by the deposit of mud from the river. In this 
j art of the canal there is no sand-drift, and it may he considered as com- 
Xjleted. The dtbris thrown up on the hanks is firm, hiack, sandy mud, protecting 
the Canal from the water in Lake 3Ienzaleh, without any opening in the whole 
distance. 

The Canal passes through sand-hills irom 20 to 30 feet high, and has a depth 
of from 26 to 2S feet. This part of the Canal is completed, but it is subject to 
a severe sand- drift in high winds. 

The Canal here passes through a lagoon, with a depth varying from 19 to 
24 feet, but the dredges are still at work. There is constant trouble in this 
part of the Canal in consequence of the banks on each side, which are com- 
posed of fine sand debris^ not being firm enough to resist the constant ebb 
and flow of the water between the lake and the canal, which, carrying large 
quantities of sand with it, is constantly alteiing the depth of water. In 
this cutting the sand-hills are about 40 feet high. The depth in the Canal 
varies from 22 to 24 feet, but there is work still going on in the shallow parts. 
All this part is subject to Iieavv^ sand-drift. 

For about 4 miles in the neighbourhood of El Guisr the Canal is cut through 
a stratum of soft lime or sandstone. The sharp turns between El Guisr and 
Lake Timsah are probably owing to the engineers having followed the softest 
part of the rock. Ships can pass round the curves without trouble. 

The central station in the Canal is well situated for a stopping-place. There 
is at present only 22 feet in the middle of the lake, hut the dredges \sill soon 
give deeper water. The depth varies from 22 to 27 feet, except one bank of 20 teet 
in the Lagoon. The debris banks here, of pure sand, like those in Lake Ballah, 
are not adhesive enough to form a barrier between the Canal and the Lagoons, 
to keep the silt from running into the channel ; but the Canal is sufficiently 
wide to allow dredges to work icitlout stopjyhtg tbt trajic. 

In this cutting the Canal is carried through a stratum of sandstone with 
depths from 22 to 24 foet, ovcept in one place one mile south of Se'rapearn, 
where, for about 30 yards, there is a narrow ridge with only 18 feet water ovor 
hard rock. A strr>ng party of men are at work, and the obstmction will soon 
be reduced. At the south end of the cutting the deep channel is narrow and 
incomplete. This cutting is subject to a very heavy sand-diuft. From the 
debris on the bank it would appear that the narrow ridge of stone ruuiiiug 
across the Canal had only lately been discovered. 

The margin of the deep water in the Lake, mile from the entrance, is 
marked on tlie east side hy a red iron pillar-lighthouse 40 feet high, showing 
a fixetl white light visible 10 or 12 miles. 

The excavated channel leading into the deep water bus a depth of from 24 
to 29 j’eet. It is conspicuously niaiked on each sale by iojii beacons, 15 feet 
Jugh, with a black ball, 3 feet in diameter, c»n the top. As we passed, each 
beacon was lighted, hut wliethcu- tiie laiu[t& are to iciiiaiii could not bo 
ascertained. 

The margin of the deepwater at the south end of the Lake is conspicuously 
marked on the east side by a lighthouse similar to the north one, and by a 
buoy on the west side. 

A straiaht run may he made between the liaiithuuses (a distance of 8 miies) 
with not less than 22 feet depth of water; 26 feet maybe obtained by iuissiiig 
nearer to the west sht.)re of the Lake. The water in this part of the Lakebdng 
shallower, a cutting has been made giving from 26 to 27 ieet depth, dlio 
channel is well marked by numerous iron beac-ms on each side (from 4 to 6 
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to a mile) similar to those at the north end of the Lake. This part is quite 
complete, -svith hard hanks, and depths of water fn'im 26 to 30 feet at Ion- 
water. It is subject to sand-drifts. 

At Chaknif the cutting is earned through sanchtone ; the debris is hard and 
lumpy. 

South of latitude 30° 6' the Canal passes through sand-hills ; it increases 
in width, and the d.tlris on the bank is more than usually iare:e. 

At Aladama the hanks are of linn marl or si.)ft clay. This part of the 
Canal is incomplete ; the debris l^anks are sand. The soundings were 
irregular, the depth varyincr from 21 to 26 feet at low water. A large number 
of men are still at work here. 

At the entrance a good stone wall is huilt on the west bank, but it requires 
to be raised and extended. Another is much wanted on the east side, where 
the curve alrea-ly shows the usual signs of scouring out on the outer and 
depositing on the inner side. 

The south end of the Canal may be said to extend Id mile beyond the two 
red lights, passing the Suez creek and the new dock and harbour works, into 
the Cxulf of Suez witli not less than 27 feet at low water. With a flood tide 
a great quantity of silt pours into the Canal from the sand-hank on the east 
side of the entrance, hut doubtless means will be taken to prevent it. 

A breakwater has already been carried across the sea face of the bank. 

The mouth of the canal is marked by a red light on the west side at the 
extreme end of the new harbrair works, and hy a green lisilit <->a the opposite 
side on the nearest end of the breakwater. Both lights are at present only 
lioisted on temporary poles. L^utside these marks the channel is further shown 
hy a line of buoys, wliite on the east side and led on the west side. 

The dry dock is doO feet long, broad, and can dock a ship drawing 
23 feet when the channel outside is completed. 

The current depends on any variation in the height of the water in the 
^lediterranean. The hanks shew that the Canal here is subject to a rise and 
fall of one foot, the cunvnt and height lessening as the distance from the 
entrance increases. There is no tide or current in Lake Timsah or the Upper 
Bitter Lake. The tidal influence extends from Suez to 4 miles north of the 
southern end of the Bitter Lakes. The stream commences to flow from 2 to 3 
hours after low water at Suez. 

A spring tide rises 6 feet at Suez, 2 feet at Iladania, 1] at Chalouf, and half 
a lout at the south entrance of the Bitter Lakes. At Kahiet there is no rise 
and fall. The immense reservoir of water in the Bitter Lakes with an ebb 
tide, and in the Gralf of Suez with the flood, will prevent the tide ever having 
a greater range. 

With a strung southerly wind in the Uulf oi Suez the water rises to from 
S to 9 feet at the head of the gulf, and may affect the water in the Canal to 
some small extent. 

From 2 to 3 hours before high uuter at Suez the fl<x>d with a spring tide 
was running knot at Chalouf, increasing to 2 or 21 knots at Madama, with 
the water very much discoloured. 

By starting from Suez an hour before low water a ve&sel will arrive in the 
Bitter Lake hetore the flood tide overtakes her, and having nearly slack water 
all the way. 

Every 5 or 6 miles a short widening in the Canal (a gnre) gives room for a 
vessel to haul in and allow another to pass her with ease. Vessels can pass 
each other at any part by using vurps, hut they cannot do so without stopping, 
••xc<‘pt at great risk of running e»n shore and delaying the whole traffic of the 
‘ ’anal. A single ship could pass through in from 14 to 16 hours ; and two small 
ships, entering one at each end, could pass each other ^^'ithuut slackening speed. 
But it is impossible to carry a train of large slflps through iu one day. "" 

Lake Tiniaah and the town of Ismatlia are conveniently situated and suffl- 
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oiently large ibr a sto 2 '>iiing-]>lace ; and doubtless arrangements will ba made lor 
*Lips tu ^rart Irom cadi lik.! cn one day, fur .ill tu meet and anenor for tbe 
night at Lake Tiinsah and to btart fur thdr l^^;ective ends the following 
momiug. This, allowing S Lours! ior i assing through each end of the Canal, 
and 12 hours for remaining at Ismadia, will give 28 hoius tor the transit. 

"With a full moon a handy snip, by entering the Canal in the evening and 
arriving at Ismlulia in the morning early enough to j‘ in the train oi vessels, 
might perform the voyage in from IH to 20 hours. 'Wirli a train of only tw'o 
or three slu^js, and no delay at nights, the transit w’ould occaipy about 
IS hours. 

There is no doul»t that every vessel will cause ij':ore or less damage to the 
banks on jtassiug, but screw-ships only going 5 ..r knots will huu the Canal 
very slightly, except in the laguons, wLeie the banks are formed of very fine 
sand. The Fera, a large paddie-wdieel steamer, on passing wdth gi*eat speed 
(8 knots), and displacing the veater in the w'hoie breadth of the Canal, did 
considerable damage, the waive she iixade swumping several boats. Large 
vessels should be made to reduce spued more than small cues. 

Should a Vessel touch the ground in any pair of the Canal, except in the 
tidal pan at the Suez end, she w'ili sustain in.* damage, meiely being thrown 
out of her turn in the line. A guod coating of sand has formed at the bottom 
of the Canal in the sandstone cuttings. 

In the tidal part near Suez, if a vessel is passing through with a iollow'in^ 
tide and the bow touches enlier hank, there will be great danger of her 
swinging across the Canal, with a 2-knor curi’enr running against her broad- 
side. TTith a ^vind Ifiowing across the Canal, vessels touching the lee side 
will be I'lown at once again-t the bank, but without any damage. 

Tile present pilots will rapidly gain experience : with trained leadsmen and 
a lead going on each side of the ship there no difitculry whatever in navi- 
gating the Canal and keeping in mid chancel. Slnwild a bank lorni, it will be 
at once detected, and ample mean> are ready for refiucing it. 

The precautions neceesary are similar to tho^e in any river, with the advan- 
tage ot there boina few'er and better curves, and nearly a straight cour>c 
throughout. 

Thirty-five miles of the Canal i^ subject to the sand driftintr. One squall 
wa^ experienced (force f») when the diift wui^ as thick an ordinary fotr, and 
most distressing to the eyes; sO much so, that had tlie ship been in a curve at 
the time, there w*ould have been gi’eat difficulty in keeping her in the proper 
channel. Fresh-w'ater lape.s run along the wost bunk of the Canal for the greater 
pan of its length, and doubtless, as sr^on the water no longer recpiired 
for the engines, it will he used to irrigate the lianks and endeavour to stop 
this nuisance. 

In the total 80} miles. b5 may be cousi<lcrcd as quite r‘‘^mplctcd. Tliroughout 
the remaining 21} mile^ there is either dredging t>r enihankiiia w'ork srill iioing 
on. For 5 miles m the w'orst 2 )arts of Lake Ballali and the Lagoons south ot' 
liUkc Timsali constant dredging will he lequired, until means are found tokec 2 > 
the banks solid enough to } ire vent ihc waters cominunicatiug. 

In the SeTapeurn cutting there is a rocky ridge ot‘ a tew' yards with only 
18 feet water upon it, which ill soon be removed. Except for about 10 miles 
there is 24 feet of water throughout the canal. TesseLs drawing 17 fed can 
pass tbrougli with ease. IVhon tiie barrier at Sehapehim ih removed the Canal 
will be ojien to sbijis drawing 20 feet. 

Tlie largest ship that pa.ssed through the Canal at the opening was the 
Feluse, Egyptian yacht, drawing id ieet, about 2.30 ieet long. 8eve2-al ships 
grounded on the piassage, but all got oil again with a little delay. The grounding 
was can -el more by tlie desire of the 40 or 50 shij'S to get quickly througli, 
than through any iault in the Canal. 

Ueo. Hexuy llicHAnns, Hydrograjher. 
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2. Notes on the Bivei^s in Northern Formosa. By Hexry Kopsch, i .r.o.-. 

Loxg as the i^iland of Formosa lias bctii knowu lo navigators, and tliouaL 
visited by Europeans centuries a^o, our huo\vIed:re nt its geography at thi'^ 
period is exceedmaly meagre, llie extreme skirt oi the island is all with 
Avhich we are as yet acquainted, and that but imperfectly. Though the 
northern and scuthern eiids of the island were settled by the Batch as early as 
16*2-1:, who fortified themselves at Tarnsui and Taiwan-tu, the only traces of 
their former occupation of the island are the ruins of their lorts — Fort Zelandid 
at An- 2 )ing, and the died Fort at Tarnsui, with a few cuttings of names found 
in a cave at Palm Island, Kelnng, copies of which I subjuin, deeming them 
worthy of jireservation. The names found were — 

Ha^TS HtJBEyES. HaXS HeXEICK PoTEXPOvrr. 

1661 1 [ a E I 1 Jacob Bosch, Ti T 

ScHELCK.j 1666. / 1661. 

XicoLus Geos. A C 16GT. 

A residence in Formosa naturally inst»ircs one with a desire to become bett^i 
acquainted with the interior of this unknown island ; but the cx2)k>rer is borcl\' 
disappointed to find that admission to this secluded spot is almost impossible, 
owing to the presence of a hostile race of savages throughout the island, whe 
glory in the murder of Cliinese, and since in these latitudes it is difficiiit t<,- 
travel without such assistance, one is debarred fiom 2 >euet rating the interior- 

Kiiowmg that any attem^it to make a hasty entry into the savage territoiv 
would be Iruitkss, we determined to commence our peregnnariuns away iroiii 
the savage terruory, which alsootfers a large and inttrestmg field. The north 
end of the island is well inttri’spLrsed with streams, few of w'hich are marked 
on an}' ma^is, and those that are we found to be 2 )laced incorrectly. 

We will commence an account of our voya£:es by giving a descriptiuii of the 
native boat^ employed inland, their construction being somewhat jiecuhar, but 
->o W'cll adapted tor navigating shallow' rivers and ascending rajfids that a short 
notice on their pro 2 :iertics may be ot“ lutei-est and use to explorers. In the 
construction oi' vessels of light draught, combining comfort and capacity, the 
Chinese are not backw'ard. The dimensions of our large boat W'ere as lollow's : — 
Length 35 teet, lieam 7 feet, depth 3 feet, mast 3U teet high, with a bamboo- 
ribbed sail. They are entirely b. lilt of cam[hor-wood planks one inch thicl: 
w'ithout a join from stem to stern, and, in addition to the planks being nail d 
to the ribs, nails arc driven in— per^’endiculaily (a tashion with Chinese bc>at- 
builders) — to fasten the planks together. The Ixxit has in all 7 ribs, th-. 
fiist from the bow being laiilt up to form a watertight com[artmcnt whou 
required, ami the whole is decked over with loose planks. The fir^t rib fi\>m 
the stern is also built up into a comixirtment m w'hich tin* >iiiall clay cooking- 
furnace is stuived aw'ay; the centre of the boat is thus left for 2>assengers 
or cargo. Chinese naturally .sit a l.( Chinois, and they sleep in their boat 
atliwartship; but the mat-covering mav be rais*. d liigli enough for an oriliiiary 
sized man to stand up under. l)ur b>at, with six men in her, and somt 
oOO lbs. of baggage, d:c., drew' 6 inches of ^vater. Thvo natives cum 2 >o$c‘d tin 
crew when sailing or pulling in open waiter; but on a-eendiiig rapids a 
third man is engaged, to keep the bow' up-stivaui — two being required to push 
at the buw', while a third pushes astern, thus the flat -bo t tinned craft ascends 
the rapids. 

Light as the draught of these boats may appear, in some j-avts we hatl a* 
2 >rocure smaller ones, which may ]'e fitted by tour men over any ob-giek*. 
Being fiat-bottomed, they can only sail lx* foie the w*ind, anl tluir rail nnt^: 
and large spread ot canvas enables them to do s,j with great speed. Coi tra- 
veliing in waim laxtude^ they are very coma.u'Cable and commodious. 
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In December, 18C7, we left Tamsui with a view of exploring sumc of tbe- 
affluents uf the stream known as the Tani&ui Paver, which debouches into the 
sea at Eu-icei (Tamsui). The first town we reach is Meng-ha (Banca), the 
commercial ca]-ital of the district, and residence of the chief authority. The 
voyage took about four hours, an unusually long time, we being imfavoured 
by wind, and the passage is much prolonged by having to steer a very winding 
coume to avoid sand-baiiks. Beyond Mtng-ka, which is distant about 12 
miles from navigation for junks ceases, and that city can only be 

reached by large boats at high water, there being less than 3 feet in some parts 
of the river at low water : the tide, however, rises from T to 9 feet. Opposite 
Meng-ka the river branches off to the s.s.w. leading to To-h.i-ham ; but we 
followed up the south-east branch, intending to ascend the first affluent w’e met. 
Bapids of small size begin to appear soon after leaving Beng-haj and become 
more numerous and shallow on approaching the village of Ku~lun~an, where 
the river increases to a considerable width, with endless brawling rapids and 
dry patches dividing its course. KvAurt-ad a picturesque little village 
situated on the left bank, and is surrounded by clumps of feathery bamboos. 

The neighbourhood was richly cultivated with sugar-cane, hemp, and 
vegetables, and coitsiderable boat traffic was observed on the river. Fish of an 
excellent quality were procured here, reseml>iing mountain trout. They are 
caught by dragging a rope with feathers fasteueel to it, by means of which the 
fish are attracted and then netted. Continuing our course over shallow but 
broad water for a short distance avo came to an affluent on the right bank, up 
which we decided to go, the main river tve were about to leave heading to 
Chin-tara-hi. At the mouth of the netv branch Ave were greeted by a trouble- 
some rapid which debarred our progress, nor could we manage to pass it 
Avithout gettiug out and lending a liand to our crew. Going on for about a, 
mile through the most enchanting scenery, AVe reached a village called Kung- 
tao-nuf, situated at the loot of a pretty grt'en hill about 150 feet high. Here 
AA'e halted for the niglit, just far enough from the Aullage to avoid King stared 
at by inquii^itive natives. 

The night was perieetly summer-like, and, in fact, the thermometer was 
standing at “ summer heat during the day. Small flies Aveie troublesome by 
buzzing round the liebt^, but no mosquitoes visited us. 

The river Avas as clear as crystal. AVe did nut proceed far the folloAving 
morning A\ itlioiit encountering many rapids, some being too shalloAv for our 
large boat to ascend. Luckily, at a Miiall village, Ave procured tAA'o smallci 
Baats, and after transhipping our bageaze and ^ervant^ into one boat, and 
keeping the other for our own use, we resumed our course. Tlie agriculturists 
in this vicinity are very well-to-do people : the women aiiel children were 
clad in gay-colouied garments; the men were strong and health y-looking 
fellows. Passing more rapids and shalloAvs AVe Kiang-gnh, famous fo^i 

its aqueduct Avhicli crosses the river at this village. This useful stiiicture 

the labour of many years and cause of miicli bloodriied betAveon the Chinese 
and ahorigine > — aaus built l^y a Avealthy colonist, named Ban-Kto-tao, for the 
purpose of suf)plying the commercial tOAvn oi 2Ieng-kn Avith sweet Avater (the 
river Avater just there being brackish), and to aflurd easy means of irrigating 
the land. Alter going under the aqueduct and thiouah countless rapids'A\-e at 
last reached a good long expanse ot clear Avutcr tree Irom shalloAvs or rapids, 
about 50 yards Aside, lined Avith bamboo^ on each bank. A Avell-cultivated 
valley exteiitls fur about a mile on each bank of tla^ river, tei ruinating at a 
high range of Avooded hills. This pleasant sailing did not last long, for after 
passing a tiny village, called bJiiJi-Aningy whore dyeinc: was going on, the 
river became an endless string of rapids too numerous to be mapped doAA n. 
The scenery m this Aicinity presents every imaginable feature, well meritiim- 
the name ot Fonnosa. On the left bank a\ ere lof:y hills well Avooded with 
pines, Avhile close to the wateris edae are immense b.ds tk' lerns, bamboos, and 
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entangled masses of creepers, the tout enserrtMe forming such an enchanting 
landscape that we named it “ Fairy Knoll ” Huge boulders lie scattered in the 
bed of the river and on the banks, one of which is said to rock with the wind. 
About here we saw coal cropping out of the hills. Most people would 
denounce this river at its upper end as unnavigable ; but, with the admirable 
boats and perseverance of the Chinese, the ascent is accomplished with com- 
parative ease. Owing to the unusually dry season, there was so little water 
that in some parts it seemed really impossible to get up such a small hut 
swift stream; still, boats laden with grain were being pushed up hy sheer 
strength. 

At about 5 P.M. we reached a small village, called Pv.ng-tx^ta^ situated at 
the foot of a high range of mountains, ^vhere the river ends in a mountain 
torrent, and all navigation ceases. 

Learning from the natives that we were not more than two hours' walk from 
Liang-Kah, we determined to try and reach it that night, so, procuring a 
guide, and entrusting our blankets to our coolies with orders to follow, we 
started off through the mountains on our unknown route. The first part of 
the road took us along the bed of the river we had just left, after crossing 
which we climbed up a steep hill covered on its summit with stunted firs and 
common tea-plants. Before we reached the top of the moimtains it began to 
grow dark, which at once caused us to entertain doubts as to our blankets, Ac., 
following, the road being terribly had. After walking through jungle, an<l 
paddy-fields in the low land, we had to cross a second range of hills eipially 
high, the darkness of the night making it most difficult to keep the ])ath. 
Half-way up the mountains the inmates of a hamlet kindly provided our guide 
with a torch, but it was unable to stand the gusts of wind and rain ex]_>erienced 
at the hill-tops. Five hours’ most unpleasant w’alking from Fung-a-na 
brought us to a large village, which w^e hoped w'as Liaug-kah^ hut to our 
chagrin found it to he Chin-ttng-'kaJi, some 15 miles dowm the river. Having 
ordered our baggage to go to Liang-hali it was useless to stay here, so Ave 
marched on to the former place, arriving there after a w'alk of nine bourn from 
Fung-a-na. The owner of a rapid-boat most hospitably offered ns shelter 
from the rain, and cooked a meal of rice for us. His kindness did not end 
liere, for he provided us with as much of his bedding as he could spare, iijion 
which the three of us slept. Our baggage w^as destined never to come hy that 
route, the coolies having refused to cross the hills by night. We returned to 
Tainsui via the Ke-lung River. 

A graphic description of this river having already appeared in the Society's 
‘ Journal,’ a^oL sxxiv. p. 8, it Avill suffice merely to add a few remarks con- 
cerning the places of interest along its hanks. 

About 8 miles from Tamsui, and 4 miles from the river, are the sulphur 
springs or pits situated in a small sheltered valley in the high [range ol hills 
running towards Ke-lung, at an elevation of 450 feet. At the foot of these 
hills is a good-sized brook of clear warm Avater, Avldch in November was 
105° F., Avhile the air was 72° F., and so strongly im]Tegnated Avith sulphur 
that the stones have been changed into a dark-green colour. For curing 
cutaneous diseases this w’ater is considered very efficacious. The pits consist 
of about tw'enty jets of vapour of various sizes, from not larger than the steam 
from an over-boiling tea-kettle, to columns rising high in the air with great 
force and deafening noise. As this sulphurous vapour ascends and comes in 
contact with the air, it condenses in the form of a fine yellow’ poAvder, kno-wm 
as the floAvers of sulphur, and which accumulates in large quantities around 
the mouth of the pits. Some of these jets seom to have blown off' their en- 
emstment of earth, and are now’ left in the sliai o of a natural caldron of 
boiling lava, Avbich, on overflowing and coolinu% covers the rocks and stones 
Avith a crust, under wdiich is lound a compact mass of sulphur ot a soft 
granular crystalline te^vture. Clear springs of boiling Avater are found in CA'ery 
VOL. XIV. 
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hole, strons^ly infused with sulphur* At present the mines are not worked* 
hut formerly many tons were exported. 

Opposite Meng-Ka. as I have before stated, the river branches off to the 
S.S.W., leading to Sa-ko-y-ing and To-ka-hcun, It is not navigable beyond 
the latter town, owing to numerous rapids and the presence of savages. 
The entrance to the To-ka-ham river (as we called it) runs through a rich 
alluvial plain, highly cultivated with rice, peas, sugar, and hemp, its banks 
at the mouth are about 1000 yards apart, and fiom their height one is led to 
infer that formerly a river of considerable magnitude existed, w’hereas at 
present it is only a wide but shallow sheet of water, most tedious and trouble- 
some to navigate, owing to the number of banks and circuitous channel. 
On the left bank, some 5 miles up, is situated the magisterial town of f^in 
Ching, where conveyances are generally engaged by travellers to Tiik Cham. 
After some miles of the most tedious navigation in the shallowest water 
imaginable, we were introduced to the rapids, the characteristic feature of 
Formosan rivers, and found them more formidable on this river than on tlie 
Ke-lung, or, as we called the other to the southward, Henries River/' As 
the traveller ascends the stream, the mountains show less and less signs of cul- 
tivation, and are more thickly wooded with firs, bamboos, and troi'ncal plants 
uf magnificent verdure. The bottom of this clear river is formed of boulders 
the size of a b8-pound shot, thousands of tons being scattered un each side ol 
the river, indicating plainly its former breadth. The sandy soil appears to 
have been washed away from these boulders towards the jimctiun at Sin 
Chiug., where it has accumulated into the form of sand -banks. The river 
maintains a tolerabh" equal breadth throughout, that is, above the first 
rapid. A woedeii and stone embankment has been erected to check the 
encroachment of the water on the cultivated ground, where it is inclined 
to eat away the banks, to prevent which in many [laces frames of bamboo 
tilled with boulders are piled along tlie chores. IMany oi the rapids on 
this river are so shallow, but swiff, that the boatmen are obliged to erect 
dams, made by putting large stones into bamboo frames and laying them in 
the stream to deepen the channel, by narrowing the surface of the water. 
Towards the bead of the river it becomes an nnbroken chain of rapids, which 
appears to defy ascent ; yet the industry of the Chinese is sufficient to over- 
come these impediments of nature, and turbulent streams are made into 
navigable rivers. The very light draught of the rajld-boats enables them to 
sail up with a strong breeze, but seldom without the aid of a pole or boat- 
iiook. Not far from To-ka-hani the river runs at the foot of a ranse of 
mountains some 10<X) feet high, where large herds of water-buffalo were 
lea sting on the rich [pasture. 

Having reached a hamlet at dusk where several boats had anchored, we also 
came to a halt, it being too difficult to ascend the rapids by dark. The next 
day we got our small boat and proceeded to the town of To-ka-ham^ which Is 
"ituated on a high bluff close to the river, and almost obscured from view by 
trees. This town defines the limits of Chinese occuiiied territory, beyond 
which neither Chinese or aborigines venture to cros^, exce]»t the fonner when 
ill search of cam[)hor-Avood, in which case a picket of rangers generally escort 
the woo<l-cutters to protect them from the savages. Tlie To-ka-lmm river 
ruay be considered as the branch supplying the most water to the Tamsui 
river. fter rain the volume of water is so great and swift that no boats, it 
is said, .an stem the cuiTent. 

The lali from To-ht-hara to the last rapid we estimated at about 150 feet. 

Many of the rapids are on such an incline that, to a person looking from his 
boat above the rajad at others ascending, all but the latter's sail is lost to 
view. 

ihie of demarcation between Chinese and savage territory is most 
striking in this vicinity. To the wG.stward, richly cultivated table-land, with 
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snug little farms scattered over it, extends to the sea, while on the east, black 
and impenetrable forests clothe the lofty mountains, affording a good idea of 
the difficulty, danger, and labour it must have cost to expel the savages from 
their mountain fastnesses. 


3. A Trip to Kalgan in the Autumn 0 /I 868 . By E. Sttinhoe, 
H.B.M. Consul, Amoy. 

(Conmnmicated by the Foreign Office.) 

“ SiBj “Takow, Formosa, Jan. 18, 1869. 

“ On the pleasure trip to Kalgan I made in company with Alessrs. Ford 
and Carles, Student Interpreters, towards the end of September last, before 
leaving Pekin, I took some notes, which may be of importance in connexion 
with my present mission, on inland residence and navigation. 

“ The route we took was through the Tihshing Gate past Tsingho, Shaho, 
and Cbangping-Chow to Naukow, a village at the foot of the pass. The road 
through the pass is so fearfully bad that we were obliged to send our carts, 
though empty, each in charge of an extra man, and our baggage on donkeys. 
The pass is about 13 miles long, winding through the hills until the gate of the 
Great Wall is reached, issuing from which another rough couple of miles brings 
you to Shato, a small walled village, consisting mainly of inns, and supported by 
the passenger-traffic of the pass. Donkeys and mules are procurable at Shato, 
as at Kankow, to help passengers through the terrible pass. Along the pass one 
notes the remains of a paved way in places ; but the greater part of it has long 
since worn away, and the stones have been forced right and left, leaving a 
very rough and irregular road, unfit for any wheeled conveyance, and I doubt 
if any but the strong spnngless Pekin carts could endure without destruction 
the jolts and tumbles as they are half-carried half-dragged over the big stones 
that lie about. A mule-litter is doubtless the easiest, t|uickest and safest 
mode of conveyance over the stony region which is traversed on the way to 
Kalgan. The Keu-yung-kwau, or walled barrier, that is gone through in the 
pass, is of some interest for the fine old arch that spans the road through it. 
The inside of this archway, besides the figures in bas-relief it bears, is 
inscribed with a Sanscrit prayer, represented phonetically in four modes of 
writing, viz., Sanscrit, Chinese, the Newchi character, and the Pa.szepa. The 
Newchi inscription is the only inscription of that quaint character now 
accessible to students. This character was invented by a scholar under the 
order of Taetsoo, the first Emperor of the Kin dynasty during the twelfth 
century. The Newchi were a tribe of Tartars from the mountain- wilds north- 
east of China, who ruled in China as the Kin dynasty (see Article TIIL, by 
Air. Wylie, in ‘Transactions of China Branch of Asiatic Society, Hongkong,' 
Part vii., p. 137, 1859). The Paszepa was an alphabet invented by Paslipa, 
the first of the hierarchy of Dalai Lamas in the Yuen dynasty. A specimen 
of this writing also occurs in a temple at Shanghae (see Mr. Wylie, Art. III., 
‘ Transactions of the China Branch of the Pi oval Asiatic Society, Hongkong,’ 
Part V., 1855). At the first gate of tlie Keu-yung-kwan there is a barrier for 
the collection of duties. Inside the further gate the YAmen of the Military 
Commandant (Toosze) is situated. A wall runs up the hill on each side of 
the first gate and descends to meet the further gate, thus encircling the 
barrier town. The Great Wall at the head of the pass is in tolei Me con- 
tlition, and evidently more modem than the wall at Kalgan. Its ite is in 
ruins and deserted. The country about and beyond Shato is bairen ami 
bare, with little cultivation (chiefly of sorghum), and the roads rough and 
stony as far as Tulin. As you approach" Hwaiiai Hsicn, 50 li from'Shato, 
these improve, a small nrer rims past this town, by the side of whicli we saw 
a large herd of camels larlen with teas for Eussia. The road takes you ovei 
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a good stone bridge througb tbe town, which is poor and dilapidated, but 
surrounded by an imposing wall. Indeed, almost every village on this 
route has a high wall, either of brick or mud, encircling it. Q'he market 
was Well stocked with fruit and vegetables. Fifty li onwards brings the 
traveller to Shaching, passing on the road Too-muh-pao, a village with a 
high mud wall crenellated along the top with brick. Shaching, or more 
properly Shanching (three cities), is so called from the fact of its consisting of 
three walled enclosures lying contiguous. It is under the jurisdiction of the 
Hwai iai Hsien, and controlled by a Seun Keen residing in the central enclosure. 
It is a somewhat flourishing place, and contains certainly the best inns I have 
met with in Xorth China. Pao an Hien, a walled town of no great preten- 
sions, is passed after 20 li, and 20 li further brings us to the walled town of 
Kemeih, which affords in its outward suburb two very tolerable inns. The 
Wenho (river) appears on the left, winding southwards, and the plain shotvs 
more cultivation. To the north-east of Kemeih stands an imposing hill, with a 
temple on the top of it. Coal outcrops on the sides of the hill, and w^e noticed 
several deserted mines ; some, how'ever, are still worked, and the fuel taken 
to Senenhwafoo and Kalgan. The hills on the left side now approach the 
coal-hill range, and form a gorge for the Wenho to pass through, the road 
passing on the right, cut in many places through the hard rock and very 
rough. Leaving the gorge, an undulating country is crossed till Heang-shuy- 
poo is reached, 70 li from Shaching; 30 more li, some of them over very rough 
hilly road, brings us to Senenhwafoo, the capital of the whole country between 
Shato and Kalgan. Here w’e met Mongols with large herds of horses and 
camels carrying m big blocks of paichien, or white lead, from Mongolia. This 
city was large and walled, but we saw it under unfavourable circumstances ; 
the rain had fallen so heavily that the streets w'ere all under water. A 
Eoman Catholic Mission is established here, and is apparently in a flourishing 
state. Sixty li more brought us to Kalgan or Chang-chia -kow’. The total distance 
from Peking to Kalgan is about 120 miles. Kalgan consists of two towms, the 
Hiapoo and the Shangpoo. In the Hiapoo is the walled town of Wantseuen 
Hien, approached by a good modem bridge, the Tnngkeao. The road leads past 
the town to the Shangfoo, about I mile distant, at the end of the busy main 
street of which in a short pass is the gate, and up the hills on either side run the 
ruined remains of the old Great AVall. Wantseuen Hien, with its mosques and 
minarets, has a very Oriental appearance. Its main streets w^ere crowded, as 
were those of the IShangpoo, and there seemed to be much traffic. Two 
American missionary families reside in the Shangpoo or Upper Kalgan, but 
no Poman Catholics are established there yet. Snow lay on the hill-range 
on the left, and it felt cold ; yet apples, grapes, and other fruits and vegetables, 
continued in abundance ; and on our journey to and fro Ave constantly met 
large droves of donkeys and mules loaded with baskets of fresh fruit on their 
w^ay to the nearest market. Onr innkeeper conducted us througli the gate to 
the stony gully Avhich is divided by a hill-range ; the road to Mongolia, such 
as it is, passing on both sides. The plain at the head of the gully Avas said 
to be 100 li distant. On the left side of the right-hand road stands a Confucian 
temple, AA^ell canned and painted, most of the pictures representing foreign life 
and foreigners making presents to Chinese grandees. The foreigners in these 
pictures Avere, of course, Kussians ; they knoAv of no other kAveitsz (or imps) in 
Kalgan. 

“ Ku-sian cloth is the only broadcloth found in tlie shops at Kalgan and 
SeuenhAvafoo. Drills and opium are brought from Tien-tsin, and represent our 
trade in these markets. Camels loaded Avith tea-chests, carrying little white 
flags marked Avith Prussian letters and Chinese characters, were passing through 
Kalgan in large nunihers. The Paissians have an establishment about a mile 
beyond the gate, at Avhich six Russians reside. One of them keeps an hotel 
for the accommodation of Europ ean travellers. One-fifth of the merchandise 
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imported via Kiaclita, consisting mainly of cloth and raw leather, the Enssian 
merchants are allowed to detain for disposal at Kalgan, which appears to be a 
large centre of distribution. The duties on this portion are collected at Kalgan. 
The remaining four-fifths of the goods pass on to Tien-tsin, and pay there. 
When the goods are once sold at Kalgan they cannot be repurchased, as no 
trade is sanctioned there. On one occasion, however, this was managed 
privately in the case of leather ; and an endeavour was made to break through 
the rule generally, but without success. The chief export trade to Russia is 
of course, tea. Russian tea-tasters are said to reside on the tea-hills near 
Hankow, and to make their own selections from the teas there grown. The tea 
they purchase is packed and sent by steam to Shanghae, whence it is forwarded, 
also by steam, to Tien-tsin, where every chest is certificated by the Russian 
Consul. The Russian tea is the largest item of freight that the steamers carry 
from Shanghae to Tien-tsin. From Tien-tsin the tea is forwarded to Tung- 
chow in barges, where the resident Russian merchants pack it on the backs 
of camels, and send it on by direct route (without passing through Pekin) to 
Kalgan. The resident Russians at the last-named place thence pass it on to 
Kiachta across the Mongolian desert. 

“ It will thus appear that the Russian merchants reside and do some sort of 
business at these places, where we have not asserted our claim to reside. They 
work in companies, and by means of their own Russian interpreters ; their 
business seems to progress without ruffle or disturbance. W e might, perhaps, 
with advantage claim the same privileges for our merchants ; though, from 
what we. learn from the failures at Tient-sin in the competition with the 
Chinese merchants, there is no reason to hope that our i)eopIe would be more 
successful at Tungchow and Kalgan than they have been at Tient-sin, The 
Russians have the transport business, which is their great standing, failing all 
other trade. Our trade would simply be general, and would have to struggle 
against Chinese competition ; and, as the expenses of Chinese establishments 
and of Chinese mode of transport must inevitably be less than those of our 
people, the British merchant would gain little advantage by such privilege to 
trade. The right of residence in the Hankow tea-hills, I must leave till I 
visit that neighbourhood. 

‘‘ ^Ir. Mongan, Her Majesty's Consul at Tien-tsin, in his report on inland 
residence and navigation, writes with regard to Kalgan or Chang-chia Kuw : 
‘ Were British subjects allowed to reside at Chang-chia Kow, the pass by which 
the trade from Tien-tsin Hows into Western Mongolia, and finds its way to the 
great marts of Lama miau and Kweihwa-ching, they might teach the Mon- 
golians how to improve their breed of sheep and j^repare the wool for exporta- 
tion with a result that w'oiild benefit both teachers and pupils, and tend to 
increase, in no small degree, the value of the export trade from Tien-tsm.’ 


4. On the Failure of Earthquake Predictions in Pent. By the Hon. 

W. G. S. Jeeningham, Charge d'afifaires at Peru. 

(Communicated by the Foreign Office.) 

“ My LoED, “ British Legation, Lima, 12th October, 1869. 

The great apprehensions which, it wuubl appear, the inliabitants of 
South America, from Panama even to Ancud in Chiii, have been labouring 
under, that earthc^uakes were to happen in these regions of the earth on the 
30th of [September or 1st of October, in cunsequence of a belief in the theory 
of a German astronomer, M. Falb, %vho, in a pamphlet which was translated 
into Spanish and published, called the attention of the inhabitants of those 
cemntries which are the most exposed to earthquakes, viz., equatorial regions. 
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and particularly Peru and the West Indies, respecting the danger menacing 
them, have happily subsided without any disaster having occurred anywhere 
in the territories this side of the Andes. 

“On the 27th September, in Lima, a very slight movement of the earth 
was ex 2 )erienced, and on October 3rd another about quarter-past 12 a.m., with 
some noise ; but on the 30th of September, ‘ the much dreaded day,’ and the 
1st of October, this part of the earth seems to have remained particularly 
quiescent, and even at Arequipa, where terrestrial movements have been 
more or less the order of the day since the 13th August last year, the recent 
‘ dangerous period,’ that has excited such general alarm, passed by without 
any ‘ temblores,’ — on the contrary, it has been remarked that the last fifteen 
days there were the most tranquil they have experienced since the cataclysm 
of the memorable 13th of August, 1868. 

“At Arica and Tacna, places that wure visited in August this year with a 
good shaking, nothing happened, and Iquique, where the inhabitants were in 
a great state of anxiety, has neither felt an earthquake nor been wai^hed 
again by a tidal wave. On the 5th October, the day on which the moon was 
said to have been nearest the earth, high tides and sea-invasions were 
expected, and at Callao a great many of the inhabitants had previously left 
the place and retired to Bella Tista and other places. But as the sea 
presented no great change, and no cataclysm has happened, people have 
returned to their dwellings, and trade and work have recommenced to recover 
the time lost by these general apprehensions. 

“ After what has happened many times in Peru, Chili, and Ecuador, since 
the discovery of these countries, and the terrible commotion last year in 
various parts of them, it is no wundcr the inhabitants become alarmed when 
astronomers and scientific men attempt to warn them of the advent of 
possible catastrophes.’’ 
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Accession's to Map-eoom since the last Meeting of Decembee 
13th, 18G9. — A ?»Iap of the North -West part of Noith America 
ceded to the United States by Eii>ssia, and now called Alaska. 
Presented by A. Petermann. A Map of AVestern Aiistialia, showing 
the discoveries of J. Foirest. Presented by A. Petermann. Tsth- 
mns of Suez — on two sheets. Presented by J. Wyid, f.e.g.s. Several 
copies for distribution. Map of the Kailways around London. By 
M. Tigers. Presented by the author. 

The business of t!:e evening was the reception of the Peport of the Society's 
envoy. Lord Hoimhton, concerning his visit to the opening of the Suez Canal. 
In introducing his Lordship, the President thus addressed the Aleeting : — 

‘‘ Gentlemen, — lYh.en preparations were being made to inaugurate the 
opening of the Suez Canal, the enlightened Pulcr of Egypt, who is one of our 
Honorary Members, did me the honour of inviting me through his Minister. 
Nuhar Pasha, to attend that giand and most important international ceremony. 

“ Feeling unable, fiom the uncertain state of my health, to avail myself of 
this great privilrre, I deemed it to he incumbent on me to have the Poya! 
Geographical Society vreli represented. For, independently of congiatulations 
on the accomplishment of so vast an undertaking, I felt most anxious to testify 
to the Khedive the deej^ sense of my associates and myself of the great services 
he was about to render to geographical science by the confidence His Higlmes-v 
reposed in our friend Sir Samuel Baker, anel the liberality and generosity with 
which he had enabled that successful traveller to endeavour to open out and 
make known to us the true physical geography of large portions of Inne- 
Africa, which, notwithstanding the efforts of Livingstone, Burton, Speke, 
Grant, Baker, and others, still remained undefined. 

‘‘ I therefore induced my friend Lord Houghton, who, as one of the Trustee^ 
is a permanent Member of the Council, to undertake this duty and act as the 
representative of our body, which he did with cordiality ; and I doubt not, 
that with his well-known elo<]uenco, his Lordship has conveyed to the Killer 
of Egypt a full recognition ot our obligations to His Highness, accompanied 
with our hearty wirti for the success of his great international enterpjrise. T 
now call on Lord Houghton to address the Meeting/’ 

Lord Hoeghton spoke as follows : — ‘‘ Yslien the proposal was made- 
to me that, as TniNtee of the Eoyal Geographical Society, it 'would be 
convenient and appropriate that I should go to this great festivity to 
represent that disringuished Corporation, I, being no wise unwilling, 
and not prevente<l by any accidental circumstance, thought it my 
duty to do so. 1 proceeded, as no doubt many other persons did. 
under the good organLation of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, and I am bfumd to say that everything which that important 
Company did, both for the comfort of the passengers to Egypt andfo* 
the establishment of their own character in Egypt, was all that could 
be desired by" this Society and by this country". 'When I was asked 
to give yon an account of my visit, I felt that it was a very" different 
question. If I had arrived in England immediately after the opening of 
the Suez Canal I have no doubt — I say it without diffidence — that. 
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from all the information I acquired, from all the advantages I had, I 
should have heen able to give yon a novel and somewhat interesting 
lecture : but after your thirst for information has been satiated by 
the ability of the coriespondents of every newspa}>er both in France 
and in England, and your intelligence has been satisfied by the 
reports which have been made to the Admiralty and to the Itoyai 
Society on all the scientific points of the matter. I feel I should be 
doing a graceless task if I w'ere now to inflict upon you an essay 
on the Suez Canal. You have read so much upon the subject, 
you know’ it so w’ell yourselves, that it is only in deference, in 
loyalty I may say, to our excellent President, that I appear here 
to-day to ofier you a few’ desultory remarks upon any matters 
which it sceras to me have not been sufficiently brought forward 
or prominently stated in the public journals, added to any little 
matter of private experience w’hich I think may entertain '\uin 

‘‘Yow’, what is this Canal through the I.^thmus of Suez " After 
having read so much about it, having heard so miicdi about it, 
having seen the thing stated in moderate language in English 
journals, in immoderate language in French joui nabs, I am inclined 
to think that its geographical, its conimerciul, and its political 
importance have been soinewdiat overstated. I have seen it com- 
pared to the discovery of America, in fact I have seen it placed 
above the discovery of Aineiica, because it ba^; been said that to 
unite two w’orlds wa^ a finer thing than to discover one. I cannot 
agree wdth that sentiment, nor do I think that its consequences can 
even be compared to those of the circumnavigation of the Cape by 
the great PortugiTese navigator. Neveitheless it has its historical 
value, and I think W’e are doing it rather an injuiy than a, 
benefit by exaggerating its imuoi lance. It is impossible to look at 
the map suspended on the w’all of this room, to think of the 
relations between those two countries — two w’oiLhs — and, above all, 
to consider w’hat w*as the pow’er, the magnitude, the intel- 
lectual w’orth of ancient Egypt, without feeling that if it had 
been the desire of any generation j^teviuiis to our own to make that 
Canal, it would have heen made. I alw’ays think that upon the 
question of inventiom \vc are miiLh inclined to fie get that there are 
two parties in the case, the inventor and these for wdioin a thing is 
invented With regard to the most remarkable invention in the 
history of the world, that < >f printing, wo see thjit the impression 
of certain blocks w’ent on fur gL*neiaTi(jn after genciation, and 
we may w'ell believe that the small change from fixed to movable 
types must have suggested itself to vaiious minds in different 
countries, and yet the invention did nut occur until that par- 
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ticnlar moment Tvhen movable types were wanted, when people 
wanted to read books. "We see the same thing in medical science. We 
know that an^nstbetics were discovered in the 13tb century in Italy : 
for some forty or fifty years all the advantages we now derive from 
cbloroform were enjoyed by tlie people of Florence, and yet that 
knowledge was allowed to expi] e tbrongli the superstition and the 
unfitness of the people to comprehend the invention. Thus the Suez 
Canal is really the product of the wants and desires of our own 
times, which can appreciate and apply its utility. The communi- 
cation between the Fed Sea and the Mediterranean might have 
been made just as easily as the great works of irrigation that 
have been made in Eg;\"p^ through all the ages of the Phaiaohs 
down to the times of the Ptolemies. That people, most apt for 
mechanical purpose‘s, capable of an amount of human labour 
that could raise the Pyramids, do not you think, if it had been 
desirable, that they could have made the Canal ? But the inhos- 
pitality of those days, and their abhorience of free commerce, 
made it impossible for any authority to wish for such an intrusion 
into the Kingdom of Egypt as would have been produced by a Suez 
Canal. It was nobody’s interest to divide Africa from Asia. Any 
Egyptian governor from the time of the Pharaohs, through the 
Eomans and almost down to our time, would have believed 
that such a section of Egypt as has been produced by this 
present Canal would have caused not only an unjustifiable 
and unnecessai*y invasion of foreigners into their country, hut 
the destruction of the nationality and integrity of Egypt. All 
the canals w'hich were made in those times were communications 
between the Kile and the Fed Sea, and not attempts to any extent, 
as far as we can the least discover, to make free communication 
between the Fed Sea and the Mediterranean. Therefore I believe 
that it is not the difBculty of the work, or in any degree the pecu- 
liarity of the work, which has deferred it to so late a period : but 
that in the fulness of time, when that work has become commodious 
and advantageous for the interests of the world, it has been perfected. 

“The present circumstances under which the woik has been 
accomplished are these. The French tell you that Kapoleon I. was 
the author of the Suez Canal. Of course it is probable that they 
should say Kapoleon I. was the author of anything great, and I 
have no doubt that through the mind of that wondeiful man 
this notion passed, like a myriad other notions, some of which re- 
mained, while others fiitted away. But the credit, as far as France 
is concerned, of the Suez Canal, is mainly due to a very peculiar 
man, of the name of Enfuntin, who combined, to an extent which 
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T\’e Englislimen can, perhaps, hardly conceive, an extravagance 
of social speculation Tvith a great amount of practical sagacity. 
He vras the father and founder of the Saint-iSimonian religion. 
'When, in 1833, Pore Enfantin came out of prison, into which he had 
"been cast for some infraction of the laws of his time, he went to 
Egypt, and took with him several persons of his own peculiar sect, 
who were devoted to him, and to whom he confided that the 
great object of his life was a Canal between the Ped Sea and the 
Mediterranean. He found in Egypt at that time a Yice-Coiisid of 
the name of M. Ferdinand Lesseps, Avhom he interested in the work. 
He found also in Mahomet Ali, the Goveinnr of Egypt, a mo^t 
original and vigorous man, wEo received Tvith very great willing- 
ness all the notions of Enfant in respecting the Suez Canal. But at 
that time Mahomet Ali had another project in his head, which was 
the great Barrage of the A ile , and fur several months it remained 
quite uncertain to w'hich great work he would give his, so to say, 
royal patronage. At last, un fortunately for 31. Enfantin, it was de- 
cided in favour of the Barrage. Nevertheless, he remained in Egypt 
fur some time, and made inquiries as to the possibility of the 
enterprise. He took surveys of a very iuteresting character, and after 
three years, during which time a great number of his friends had been 
cut off by the plague, he retuined to Europe. Very little more was 
heard about this enterprise until the year 1 845, when, as you knowg 
there was a great commercial excitement in Europe about raihvays 
and intercommunication of all kinds. At that time he started the 
project, and in 1S4G established in France the Societe d' etudes dii Canal 
de Suez , — a society of persons vho weie to study the practicability 
of making this canal. Looking over the names of the persons who 
composed this Society, erne of the fiist 1 find is that of 31r. Bobert 
Stephenson, the English engineer. Soon after came the revolution 
of 1848, and the commercial difficulties connected with it ; but, 
when affitiis weie at al] quiet in France, Pere Enfantin was again 
at his work, and, taking advantage of a mission of 31. de Lesseps to 
Said Pasha in 1854, he organised a seiies of inquiries into the best 
methods of making this canal, and one of the chief personages con- 
nected with those inquiries was 3Ir, liobert Stephenson. 

Now, having gone thiough the Canal of Suez, I have at least 
learnt one lesson— not to go out of my depth ; and, therefore, upon 
all engineering and purely scientific matters I shall be either 
entirely silent, or request any persons who are here who understand 
them mtich better — some of whom have been my fellow-travellers 
— to state their opinions ; but I may say this, that the result of the 
inquiries of 3Ir. Eobert Stephenson, and those who were with him, 
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was entirely nnfavoiirable to the enterprise of the Suez Canal. That 
impression 3Ir. Eobert Stephenson brought to England, and at the 
same time brought before the public in the strongest manner the 
advantage of having a railroad through Egypt, and threw him- 
self vdih great energy into the project. That railroad was in a 
short time completed. Now, the railroad between Alexandria and 
Suez having been made, you will quite see that a great many 
of the approximate advantages of the canal would almost dis- 
appear. AVe had almost as rapid and good a communication as we 
could wish to have, and theiefore the public interest and public 
excitement in the canal was very much diminished by the mere 
fact of our having an efficient railroad : so that when M. de Lesseps, 
notwithstanding the discouragement of Mr. Eobert Stephenson’s 
unfavourable report and the coincident opinion of many of the 
leading engineers of Europe, undertook that v^ork — the system of 
Egyptian railroads being already made, or in making — we must all 
of us own that there must have been an admirable enerirv in the 
mind of that man. 

“M. de Lesseps has not invented the Suez Canal. It is the result 
of the thoughts, the deductions of many other men, but he is, as 
it were, the complement of them ail. 

“ Xow I will pass from this point to the personal circumstances 
under which I found myself, as the representative of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society, at Port Said some two months ago. We went 
from Europe to Egypt a small body, as far as the English were con- 
cerned, of the guests invited by the Khedive. I doubt whether 
there were fifty, of all who had been invited ; I doubt whether 
fifty more English came who were not invited, so that, as f tr a> 
England was concerned, we were sparsely but I think rcNpectahly 
represented. It was not the same with the nations of the Con- 
tinent. France took her full advantage, and from the mere fact of 
this matter having ])een in so great degree a French enterpii^e, 
I do not say it was any way unjust that she should have done so. 
The English element was mainly composed of representatives of 
important Societies ; though some — for instance, the British 3Iuseum 
— did not choose to be represented, and would not —I never under- 
stood why — allow its lepresentatives to go. The Eoyal Society 
was represented most fitly by Mr. Bateman, the well-known 
engineer, who delivered, only a few days ago, an interesting lecture 
npon this subject hefoie the Eoyal Society. There were also corre- 
spondents, some men of high literary pretensions, representing the 
principal English Journals, But the French and the Germans 
came in large bodies, and we English were meiged in the multitude. 
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In fact, it was a g]*eat Excursion-Train from Europe to Africa. 
That is the only fair ^lescription which can he given of it, and in an 
excursion train, you A'uow, it is verydimcult to distinguish anybody, 
so that on the whole I am rather glad that our excellent President 
did not go himself, but made me his fcubstiiute. Eor, what with 
that lovely and enterprising lady the Empress of the French, 
with the Emperor uf Austria, ^vho chaimed everybody by the 
simplicity of bis demeanour and the intelligent interest he took 
in all matters connected with the canal, with our own connection 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, and a great many other royalties, 
I could not help feeling that even our illustrious President might 
have been submitted to the ordinary confusion and discomforts 
of a crowd. Asow there was the best intention on tbe part ot 
the Egyptian Government. The magnificence of the entertain- 
ments, and the amount of money that was spent was something 
fahuiou^, and, whatever failed, everybody felt that any inconvenience 
they were put to really came from the accidents, tlie inevitable 
circumstances, and in no way whatever from tlie complicity of the 
Government by which they were entertained. There was one 
unfortunate event, of which I have no difficulty in speaking, because 
it was one of which Xubar Pasha, the Foreign Minister of the 
Khedive, — a most gracious and intcdligent gentleman, for whom 
everybody, who is acquainted Avith him, has tlie gieate^jt esteem, — 
went to the extraA'agant length of saying, ‘ You may forgive me for 
this blunder, but I never can forgix'e myself.' It seems to me that 
he was not in the least guilty. The circumstance was diis. I 
mentioned that I went to Alexandria under the guidance of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company. But at Alexandria tbe guests 
Avere placed in large and luxuiious Egyptian steamers, many of 
them the priA’ate yachts of the Khedive, aud conveyed to Port Said 
for the purpose of being taken through the Suez Canal. At Port 
Said the ceremonies connected Avith the opening were of the greatest 
interest. It avus there took place that leligious function of AAffiich 
you haA'e seen so many reports. Avheie the Modem j^riests in a 
simple and noble manner called for tlie bciiediciiun of Crod tipon 
this great enterprise. That AA^as fulluAved by a ceremonial per- 
formed Avitli all the pomp of the Pumish AA'orship, and a dignibed 
discourse hj a French prelate. On the evening of that day 
M. de Lesseps came to Kubar Pasha and t'jld him that, to his great 
grief, he had come to the conclusion that none of the large Egyptian 
vessels could securely pass through the canil. Koav these large 
Egyptian vessels contained all the guests of the iC.dia, and therefore 
what AA'as to become of them? Such as could find any private 
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refuse did so; tie rest vrere put into smaller vessels and taken 
to Ismailia, vhere they were placed in tents, and taken care of 
until their re .urn to Cairo. I have never been able to explain to 
myself why this resolution was taken so late. It produced an 
enormous amount of individual discomfort, and, so far as I could see, 
there was no reason whatever why the same resolution should not 
have been come to some days before, and arrangements made accord- 
ingly. As it was, that was the one gTcat inconvenience to which 
the guests of the Pa.^ha were submitted. AVhen they were at 
Ismailia they found comfort, almost luxury. For my own part, and 
on the part of those who were with me, I can only say that we 
found perfect hospitality in the EDgli:?h vessels which were there* 
Lord Dudley and his party went on board f>Ir. Talbot's yacht the 
Lynx, and I was kindly received by Hr. Elliot and Hr. Fender 
in the Said:, which had been purchased by the latter enter- 
prising pioneer of commercial intei course, for the purposes ot 
the Electric Telegraph Haintenance Company, and in which I 
had the very great advantage of going through the canal in the 
company of Hr. Ilawkbhaw and Hr. Bateman, the two illustrious 
engineers. 

‘‘‘At Fort Said I saw H. de Lesseps. The only connection I 
remembered between the Eoyal Geographical Society and the 
Suez Canal was the lecture of Captain Pirn, which was delivered 
on the 11th April, 1S5‘J, and the eSect of which was to bring 
to bear, both in the lecture itself and in the discus^iou which 
followed, the impres^sion upon the Society of the impracticability 
of the Suez Chinal. Therefore I was not sorry that H. de Lesseps 
recognised me as an individual and not purely as the representative 
of this Society, and I was somewhat flatteied when he came up to 
me and said, ‘ I remember you ; you weie one of onr English friends 
when onr friends were few.’ I then recalled to mind that at the time 
H. de Lesseps had come here, and had been somewhat ill received by 
the commercial classes and the political opinion of this country, I 
expressed to him my full belief that he would succeed in his 
enterprise. 

“ Here perhaps you will allow me to say a word for a friend of 
mine who is now passed away, and whose opposition to the Suez 
Canal has been made a subject of much criticism, even of censure — 
I allude to Lord Palmerston. I first met 31. de Lesseps at Lord Pal- 
merston's house, and at the time a great illwlll was excited in certain 
circles in Fiance by the notion that Lord Palmerston had exercised 
an almost undue political influence in opposing the Suez CanaL 
There were persons, however, and among others myself, who ven- 
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tnrecl to differ from Lord Palmerston, and I thought it was perfectly 
useless whether we opposed the Suez Canal or not, for that the- 
French wore determined to make it, and that if the French and the- 
Egyptian Guvernments were once agieed, the canal would he made, 
whether we liked it or no. But there ir? a point which T should ho 
rery glad to see put upon record, which is, that the project which 
Lord Palmerston opposed was not the project which has now heeii 
carried out. The project to hich Lord Palmerston gave his political 
opposition was the ari’angement between M. de Le^seps and Said 
Pasha, the efiect of which would have been to transfer to a French 
Company, and through that Fiench Company at an}" time to tbe 
French Government, the possession of a large province of Egypt 
which was to he irrigated by a fresh-water canal in conjunction with 
that across the Isthmus. Lord Palmerston took the ground that it 
was not necessary for the purposes of the ship -canal, nor in any 
degree a necessary part of the commercial enterpiise, that a French 
Company should possess a wTiole province of Egypt. That repre- 
sentation was made by Lord Palmerston so distinctly and so 
powerfully at Constantinople, that a new arrangement was entered 
into of a totally di fie rent nature. Compensation was given to the 
Company by the Pasha for the possession of the land, and therefore 
at this present moment the Company only possess the canal 
itself, and ceitaiii portions of the hanks connected with it, which, 
consideiing the sacriiices they have made, I am bound to sav 
they are fully entitled to. I mu^t admit that Lord Palmerston's 
political oppoj^ition to the Suez Canal was hardly in consonance 
wdth the general moderation of his policy, because it was one of 
those events which, as I have already stated, I believed would come 
about naturally in the fulness of time under any political circum- 
stances whatever. 

“Well, so we started from Port Said. A striking moment it 
was, and to my mind on looking back to my impressions, it is the 
grandest of the whole. I see here persons who were present with 
me at that moment, and I think I might appeal to them whether the 
entrance of that quiet and solemn procession of ships into the desert, 
in that beautiful blight Egyptian morning, was not a spectacle 
they can hardly forget? After the cannons, the fireworks, and 
all the tumidt of the preceding day, there they went on. vessel 
after vessel, at no great distance from one another, each watching 
the preceding one with the intensest interest, with the knowledge 
that any one might stop the way and so break all the charm. 
And so the whole of that day we travei-.-ied the silent desert. I 
do not know whether it was done on purpose, with that sense of art 
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whieli tlie Frencli so curiously exemplify in ail tlieir gi-eat mani- 
festations. but every sign of life seemed to be witbdravTL fiom the 
banks. There was not a dwelling, theie was hardly a wandering 
Arab. In this place, which had been the sei)ulchre of so many lives 
— which had been the hive of humanity fur the last ten yeais — ^there 
was a perfect, desolate, stillness. On went the ve^;aels through the 
marsh, through the sand, as it were new animals invading that soli- 
tude till we arrived at Lake Tim^eh. I told you I had the advantage 
of accompanying l^ir. Bateman and Ur. Hawk^'haw, and therefore I 
may say that I got to know the canal thoroughly well, because we 
sounded every step that we went along, and through the whole of 
those three days we never — as far as I remember — sounded less than 
18 feet. 

‘■When 3Ir. Ha wkshaw landed at Port Said, U. de Lesseps took him 
by the hand and presented him to all the engineers who were about 
him, and said, ‘ This is the gentleman to whom I owe the canal/ And 
it Avas literaih' true. At the time Avhen the reputation of the canal 
was at its Avorst — when public opinion in Liirope Avas groAviiig 
against it— Avheu money Avas the harde^jt to get — the Khedive 
asked for an Engli,-h engineer Avho would give him a final opinion 
as to the practicability of the canal. He >seL<-ted Ur. HawkshaAv, 
who is a man not only high in his profession, bii: of the most singular 
independence and simplicity of character — a man Avho fears nobody 
and nothing in the caiL^e of ^scientific truth. The Khedive told Ur. 
Hawk ihaw that if he would report to him confideiiiially tliat the canal 
was impracticable, he would take care that the works Avere brought to 
an end Avithout inj ury to any body . You haA-e had before you the i eport 
of Ur. Hawk^haw. He reported that the canal was not only fea- 
sible, not only practicable, but that to his mind the main engineering 
difficulties Avhich had been raised AA'ere not such in any degree as 
Avould authorise its abandonment ; that he belieA'ed the canal could 
he made and could he maintained at a model ate and reasonable ex- 
pense, and therefoie, when U. de Lesseps piesented Ur. HawkNhaAA'. 
as I suAv him do, to the persons piesent at Puit Said, he Ava^, thoroughly 
justified in saying, * It is to him that I mainly oAve the accompilish- 
ment of this great enteiprise.’ 

‘■What happened at Ismailia Avlien Aveairlvcd tlieic you all knoAA' 
very Avell. You have read over and over again the accounts of the 
festivities, and the fiievrorks, and the oceans of champagne, and 
the acres of galaatlne. and all the ptoia.^e hospiuilitico Avhich we 
received. It is the simple fact that there must huA^e been present 
in that Avild locality at least 5000 Europteans, and at least 40,00l) 
Orientals. EA^erybody had more to eat and drink than they could 
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consume, there T\'as glorious weather, and if everybody was not con- 
tented it was entirely their own fault. 

On looking back over the lecoids of the engineering of the 
passage from Ismailia to the lied Sea, you will see that Mr. Eobert 
Stephenson and other objectors found the chief difficulties in that 
part of the canal. Xow, when proceeding through the drst portion 
from Port Said to l^^mailia it was evident that the banks were very 
friable, that from the impossibility of biinging in fresh water to 
bear, it was extremely difficult to produce any vegetation sufficient 
to consolidate them, and thus that there might be considerable 
difficulty in keeping it open or enlarging it ; but at the same 
time I am bound to say that, though a strong wind was blowing 
the whole time, I was not conj^cious of the pre.'-ence of any large 
amount of sand of any kind, or of any mateiial Avhich could en- 
cumber the canal. There were certainly some curves which were 
awkward for long vessels to pass, and which will, I have no doubt, 
if the canal attains its perfection, be shortened. Put fiom Kmailia 
to the Red Sea, there did not seem to be, either between Ismailia 
and the Bitter Lakes, or between the Bitter Lakes and the Red Sea, 
as far as I could see, any embarrassment whatever. Yet thi^ 
range included the ancieut Serapeum, and here is a specimen of the 
rock which had cropped up almost unknown to tIio engineers in 
the middle of the canal, and for the reduction of which great 
labour was required up to the very last moment in which we 
parsed ir. Still, as far as I know, and I have looked out for in- 
formation to the contrary, no one vessel found the slightest difficulty 
in passing the Serapeum, or even scraped the rock. Of course, with 
the engineering powers that are employed in blasting the rocks at 
the bottom of tbe canal, there is no reason why this one should not 
be reduced a certain amount every day, and to any given amount 
in a certain number of months. 

‘‘ As to the future of the canal itself, the widening of it or the 
deepening of it, the case is simply this, that a single line of rails 
has been laid down, which may be made by a certain amount of 
expenditure a double line any time you choose. I know it was 
the expressed opinioir of illr. ITawkBiaw that it would not be 
advisable to make the canal too large. He said, if you made a canal 
larger than was required for two vessels to pass one another, then they 
would wander and get foul of one another, and there would be more 
danger than in a compaiatively narrow canal. All that was wanted 
was a canal sufficiently wide for two vessels to pass. At the present 
moment it is not wide enough for two large vessels to pass at 
certain points, and that will requite to be remedied. The deep- 
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ening and the enlarging of the canal are matters solely of expenj^e, 
and I heard it said hy tvhat I consider the hest authorities, that 
about 2,00 ie 000E sterling tvoiild be sufficient to lender the canal 
perfectly eiiectiTe for all purposes of commercial navigation. 

“ You a&ked me, sir, to state something with regard to my presen- 
tation to the Khedive. I s:aw his Highness the first time at Ismahia, 
on board his own steam-yacht. I was introduced to him by our 
Ambassador, and I presented to him the compliments of this dis- 
tinguished Society. I spoke of the interest we had taken in his woik^ 
and offered him our congratulations on its completion. Ilis Highness 
was pleased to express his gratification and his thanks. At that 
moment his Highness was in a state of great excitement, because he 
had achieved, as he considered, a very great work, and he told us 
what it was. He said, ‘ Last night I had rather a hard time of it. 
I was very anxious, of course, that the A'lgle, on board which was 
the Empress of the French, should have a perfectly free course, and 
so I sent a ship called the Laiijf to clear the way. The Latiff, a very 
short time after having got into the canal, ran agaim?t the side of 
the canal, stopping it up altogether. The Captain of the Latitj 
sent to Port Said, and awoke me between 11 and 12 o'clock at 
night, upon which I got into my own little vessel and took 30 T 
men with me, Je fakals iin peu le capitauie ^nioi-meme, so that 
by 6 o’clock in the morning I had gut the Latiff off, and soon 
had her shunted at one of the stations, and went on in mv yacht 
so as to have the course clear for the Algle, Avhich was to start at 
7 o'clock in the morning.' There seemed to me something verv 
practical and interesting in the sovereign of the country himself 
not only leading, hut clearing the way through his own canal. He 
told another person that if he could not have got the Latiff off he 
should certainly have blown her up, so that the AigJe might have 
got on clear. I am not quite sure that that feat would have been 
succeessful, but at any rate it showed the Viceroy's eneigy. 

“ Thus we passed through the Suez Canal, testing the enterprise 
as we went along, enabling me on the hest authority to assure 
you that we believe that the work is completed. And a noble work 
it is. I do not say that its effects, its immediate effects at any rate, 
will be very considerable either on the political or the commercial 
arrangements of the world. The canal that follows a railway cannot 
do much. The railway has dune the thing already. The canal cannot 
create, it can hardly extend communication: all it can do is to 
facilitate the trade that exists. At the present moment the canal 
is perfectly open to any trade in small vessels which can be taken 
through the canal and the difficult passages of the Eed Sea up to 
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Aden by steam-tngs, and then left to take tbeir free course to India, 
or anywhere else they like to go to. Xow the whole question is, what 
commerce can be developed, and will be developed, by that pro- 
ject? There vdll, I believe, be a considerable amount of ^mali trade 
with Italy, Greece, and the Levant. IVhatever they can do has 
now, no doubt, a free and most advantageous opening. The Emperor 
of Austria, to whom I had the honour of being presented, said to 
me. ‘Here I lepresent Trieste,’ and there is no doubt that all that 
Austria can produce will be benefited by the canal. Italy is every 
day growing’, as you know, in intelligence, in prosperity, and in 
independence : all that Italy can do will gain very largely by tbe 
canal. All that Greece can do, all that the Levant can do will 
gain also, just in proportion, and no more than in proportion to, the 
trade that they can produce and encourage — in proportion to their 
own exports and imports. I have no doubt that will gradually 
become a very important intercourse, though it will be gradual; 
but I believe that the canal will have hut veiw little eflect upon 
the great commerce of England and France. In the progress of time, 
as the canal becomes an established and recognued mode of com- 
niimication, there will be considerable convenience in the convey- 
ance of troops, and in the ordinary intercourse between England 
and Bombay ; but nevertheless I cannot help feeling that for many 
years to come neither England nor France, which has sacrificed 
so much upon this matter, will be any considerable gainers. It 
is the small commerce which will gain first. The large commerce 
has its markets already. I should be very glad if gentlemen who 
are here, who can give us information upon these subjects, would 
enlarge upon what I have said, whether they agree with me or 
contradict me. 

“ We came to Cairo from Suez by the railroad, which, though 
ordinal ily well-managed, was not equal to the emergency. The 
organization completely broke down, and we were too thankful to 
find ourselves at Shepherd's Hotel. 

“ I had the honour of playing a farewell visit to the Khedive, 
accompanied by Sir Samuel Baker. It may seem ungracious, but I 
was very sorry to see Sir Samuel Baker when I ariived at Cairo. 
I had hoped that by that time he was far on his way, and that the 
expectation which he expresr^ed to me on leaving Loudon in June 
— of eating his Christmas dinner on the great central lake of 
Africa — would have been lealised. But, alas I it was very near 
that time when I left him still at Caiio. Since theui he has left it, 
and staited on his great work. Now I suppose there is no expedi- 
tion which the 11 oval (.Geographical Society has more at heart than 
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this great one of Sir Samuel Baker, and, in concluding T^nth a fevo 
TTords concerning it, I am sure I shall he speaking on a huhject 
M'hich interests von all. ^Vhen Sir Samuel Baker left England 
he had an exaggerated belief as to the interest which not only 
the Khedive but the Egyptian Government took in his expedition. 
It had been represented to him that the expedition was the great 
object of the whole Egyptian people, and that he would be sup- 
ported in every possible wny in it. "When he got there he found, as 
I believe most persons do find when they have to do vith Oriental 
Governments, that the work which is the desire of the Sovereign is 
not only not always the desiie of the people, but not always the 
desire of his owm Government. Sir Samuel Baker found that he 
had only the Khedive to lely upon in the matter, and that neither 
the people nor the Government looked with favour on his exr.e- 
dition. You know that the suppression of the slave-trade is one 
of the main results which he anticipated from his enterprise. Kow, 
the suppression of the slave-trade in those districts beyond E2:y|^t 
tvould have a very peculiar effect upon Egypt it.->elf. Slavery in 
Egypt is by no means the ordinary predial slavery of which we are 
accustomed to talk, hut the xsystem supplies domestics to the house- 
holds of the Egyptian people, and therefore the notion of suppressing 
and airesting that foim of slavery is by no means agreeable gene- 
rally to the people of Egypt. But Sir Samuel Baker argued, I think 
very conclusively, ‘As long as the slavery merely confists in 
bringing persons down to Egypt for life-labour, without violence, 
that is a matter with which I do not inteifere ; but as long as slavery 
implies that all those countries contiguous to the south of Eg^-pt 
are to he kept in a state of the most abominable and cruel war, 
and are to he subject to continual raids, for the purpose of ob- 
taining slaves fur the Egyptian maiket, it is impossible that those 
peoples can he in a position in wkich civilization can he introduced, 
or in which productive agricultural industry can he established/ 
Yku will, then, understand that, in going to those countries for the 
purpose of putting dovui the slave-trade, although he goes with 
the full will and desire of the Khedive, the Egyptian people de 
not approve of the enterprise. He is, theiefore, under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, and he told me to represent to you and 
to all hib fi lends here that he hoped gieat allowances would he 
made for him if he came short of your expectations, and did not 
accomplish at once all that yon desire him to do. The Khedive 
offers him everything, and is profuse in the men and the mono}' 
that he gives him; hut, nevertheless, he does not find that assistance 
in the populations w'hich be expected. He told mo he had hoped to 
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have gone ] 3 e}’ond C4omlohoro, and established the he has taken 

with him in a soit of militaiy colony, for the pnrpose of bringing' 
into cultivation a large portion of land between Gondokoro and the 
lakes during the winter, but that he fearud very much that, by 
the time he got there, he should find the livers so swollen as to 
make it impossible to proceed. At any late. we may have perfect 
confidence in all that can be done by the chivalry and the intelli- 
gence of Sir Samuel Baker. He has with him that remaikablc lady 
whom we have seen the grace and ornament of polite society, 
and of whom we can hardly comprehend the metamorphosis into the 
hardy companion and most useful associate of the adventurous 
explorer. He has now proceeded upon his Avoik, and we must all 
wish him God speed. The embarrassments which hvLxe arisen with 
regard to the position Avhich he occupies in relation to the Khedive 
and the Sultan have by this time, I hope, been arranged : in fact, 
so far as I could see, the diplomatic difiiculties Avere of no gravity 
whatever. d\^hateA^er he does for the aggrandisement of Hgypt, is 
also done for the aggrandisement of the dominions of the Sultan : 
whateA'er peoples he brings into subjection to, or connection with, 
the Egyptian Government Avill be, no doubt, subjects of the Sub- 
lime Porte. The Padishah reigns OA'er all. The Pasha of Egj^pt is 
liimself, and presumes and professes to be, nothing but the Viceroy of 
the Sultan. Therefore I do not understand how any umbrage can 
be caused by any distinctions being given to Sir Samuel Baker either 
by the one poAver or the other. All I ask AA'irh regaid to Sir Samuel 
Baker is, that you will follow his proceedings with your usual 
interest, that you will make eA'ery allowance for him under the 
difficult circumstances in AA'hich he is placeil, and that you will 
trust in him for the future from Avhat you know of him in the past. 

“ I do not know that I have anything more to do than to thank 
you much for the kind attention AA'hicli you haA^e given me in these 
casual and incidental remarks ; and if you haA'c found anything m 
them Avhich can have excited am’ interest or called forth any sug- 
gestions, I can only thank you for having added that gi'atification to 
those Avhich I liaA’e derived from the expedition. Theie are gentle- 
men here Avho could enlarge or criticise these observations to your 
adA'antage, and you Avill peimit me to say that I shall be only too 
glad if they Avill do so.'*’ 

Sir pKCittnucK Akrow .said he lelijvcd the caurl to he an iinqiadifiLd success, 
a boon to Ijuirauity, and a great advanra^ie to tlie commerce of the Avorld. 
Looking at it with the eye of a i-ractical seaman, he Avas sure that there were 
no difiiculties connected Avith the enteryiise which ordinal y skill and care and 
]. roper appliances cuuM not overcon:;*. A good deal had Icon both Hfore 
the opening of the canal and since, abciit the excessively sharp curves in some 
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jtarts of it, and about tlie great difficulty tliere would be in gening long ships 
past them. His impression was to the contrary, for he liad watched long shij>s 
going around them. As they approached the difficulties they all seemed to 
vanish, and the truth wars that the curves were not so very excessive. AVith 
ordinary care on the part of the helmsmen and those in contrul of the ship, 
there would be no difficulty in getting round am' of them. It was c^uite true 
that in some places there were obstructions m the course of the canal ; fur 
while the greater part of it attained a maximum depth of twenty-six or twenty- 
seven feet of water, there were certain ridges, some of sand, some of rock, 
where the deprh was only from eighteen to nineteen feet. There would, how- 
ever, be no great difficulty in ultimately getting rid of those obstructions. He 
believed that in some places the depth Avas diminished by the nitration of 
water through the banks bringing down sand to the bottom. That could 
easiU" be removed. It was simply a matter of laliour and of time, and, above 
all, of money, to remove the obsrriictiun at Serapeum. H(^ did not think that 
anything like the sum of 2,000,0007. would be required to make the canal 
easily navigable for the trade which was liaely for some years to pass through 
it. When there was a uniform depth of twenty-three or twenty-four feet, 
which he believed would be sufficient, the canal Avould be of great advantage 
to the commerce of this country and of the whole Avorld. It rvas not necessarv 
that there should be an excessive depth of twenty-sevuii feet ; lur, by the simple 
process of lightening and tiimming vessels, there would be no great difficulty 
in getting them thiough. ATssels of great tonnage and length had alreadv 
passed through, and he believed one of four hundred feet, fully justifying what 
he had said when he ivas there, that he saw no eanhly reason Avhy a vessel 
of four hundred feet should nut go thiough. He took a more sanguine view of 
the results of the opening of the canal than Lord Houghton did. "He beliec^ed 
that tlie canal Avas destined to be the great channel of communication betAveen 
the whole of India Avest of Cape Comorin and Euiopc. The trade of the 
Persian Gulf and parts of Arabia and A'sia, Avldcli at ^iresent Avuie not Avithin 
the realms of commerce, would be developed. The raihvay systems of India, 
bringing cIoaatl the cotton of the Deccan and the products ot vast fields of 
labour of Central India, Avould all coriA’erge upon Bonibay, Avliich a] 'pears to he 
the natural point uf departure ior the Suez Canal. Resides this, all the trade 
of the North-West A\diich came by the Indus AAOuld find its outlet to Europe 
through the canal. He believed that its eommerce Avould he more and moie 
deA-eloped daily, and it Avas his sincere and earnest hope that the shipowners of 
this country would take advantag^e of the opportunity and make the best of it. 
AVith our unequalled poAvers of shipbuildimi, it Avould he the fault of our own 
country if Ave did not leap the greatest beuefit from the opening of the canal. 
It Avas I'crfectly true that a considerable commerce Avould go to the Adriatic 
and to the Levant, and to the Eastern Archipelago, but there Avas a still 
hyger commerce to be dcAxIoped. It Avas probable that even goods and mate- 
rials bo^md for Northern Europe Avould i>ass through the cailal and throuuli 
the Alediterranean. Beyond that a A'ery large field" Avas ujieiied in the Black 
Sea. Baissia Avas making great endeavours to foster lier tra(le and manufac- 
tures, and vessels might pass from Bombay laden Avitli cotton through the canal, 
the Dardanelles, and the Bosphorus, and laud their gools at the mouths of the 
Danube and at Odessa. He trusted that Enuhmd Avould seize upon the oppor- 
tunity and become carriers of that tiaclo. English shipoAvners need have no 
fear whatever about the result. As railways haA^e created traffic, so the canal 
would create traffic also ; and as commerce increased, so the Avants of mankind 
■vvould he multiplied, and employment would be found both for the canal and for 
the roffie of Vasco de Gama around the Cape. As one ship aTer another passed 
through the canal and discoA’ered the facilities Avliich it aftorded, so more and 
more AAoiild the attention of our merchants and sbij^ioAMiers be called to it. 
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and it would be tlie hiLrli road to the East, bringing the products of the East in 
tneir old channel through Arabia to the ports ui Europe. There was not the 
smallest necessity for our covn tiade tu suiier, Uiir entrepot trade might be 
to some extent perhaps dauiagcd, but that would be more than made up by the 
increai?e uf comuiunicatiun and the growth of commerce. 

Sir Bartle Freue sud, uji to the time when he traversed the unfinished 
tvorhs of the Suez Canal, a little more than two years ago, he had been a 
sceptic as to the possibility of com].ietmg it, and as to the probability of its 
being of much heiiefit to the great commerce between Europe and India ; but 
lie then came to the conclusiou that it was likely to be ciuite as valuable to 
Engdaiid, and to the bulky cuinmerce which Englisbmen carried on with India, 
as to the smaller ccuamerce woich must inevitably fall into the LaiieE of theise 
who were nearest to the canal. Even at that time the canal had reduced the 
price of coals at Suez some iGs. per ton. A very large proportion of the cotton 
which came to England from India was formerly brought by steamers through 
the Eed Sea, then sent by railway to Alexandria, and again by steamers through 
the Mediteriantan. This, of course, was a very expensive route, and the 
reduction of the expense, by sending the cotton in one ship through the canal, 
must lead to a very large iiiCicase in the trade. Traffic in many other articles 
would aUo be benefited. The mere fact that the canal would enable them to 
place a chest of indigo on hoard a ship in Calcutta or Brmbay, and not have it 
moved again until it was taken out in London or liverpool, was quite siiffi' 
cient to show the gi’eat value of the new route. The great risk of breaking 
fragile articles ^^'ould also be avoided. There vrould he no necessity to throw 
them about fioin one place to another, to remove them from the ship to the 
lighter, from the lighter to a railway-truck, irom the railway-truck again to 
the lighter, an-l fiom tiie lighter to the siiiji on the other side, d’he absence 
of all this shaking and knocking about wa* of very great impoiuance, not only 
with reganl to the }ireservation, but also with regard to the expense of the 
articles. He had, therefore, ce»me to the cuiiclii&ion that the Suez Caiiul 
would be of the utmost ua})uitanLe to tbe great traile of India. One thing 
worthy uf s|eJa[ iiutice was the immense results ^\hich had been pivduced by 
the u-e of mechanical engineering. This had a very reinarkahh* bearing uj'on 
tbe Connexion of Loid ralmer-'ton with th.e wi.rk. C>ne of the conditions 
upon which the great Erencli engineers first >et about the work was tliat they 
should be >upplifcd with free labo'ur— tlait the laboiiiers should be ina-le to 
vrork, as the\' dul at the Pyramids, h>r a veiy small, and hardlv sufficient 
ration of loud. Of Course such a plan wraild involve a very serious loss of 
life. Tens of thousands of livc^ were lost in the formation of the gieat canal 
between Alexaudiia and the Nile. Thi^, almo>t as much as the territorial 
question, influenced Lord Pahaeision, IBs whole life Lad been devoted to the 
siijiprcssion of slavery throughout the worhl : and he felt that it would mu be 
becoming in him to be applying all his energies and all the resources oi this 
country to putting down slavery el>e where, while allowing it to grow u]> 
iiirler his very leet on the Isthmus of ^Suez. It was this that kd him to say 
that England never could Coii>eiit to have the canal made in such a ^\ay. M. 
deL'-^sep" generoiwly said to him (Sir Bartle I'ure) that he felt it to that 
resolution of Lord Palmerston that he (oved the success <»f the < nterprisc, 
because he was thereby led to consider how he could make the canal 
with free labour, and so he turned his very great mind to the appliauees 
of mechanieal engineering. He said also tliat he ioimd on the banks of the 
Thames, and the Clytle, and the Mersey, tin se apj'liances alreaely at 
Work iu the great di edges by whieli tho^e ri\ ets are kept clear and im- 
proved. And if was by nnproveuieut upon those dredges that the French 
engineers were able to do their work in <\bont lialf the time, and at ak'iu 
halt the expense which the labours of the fel'ahs of Egypt would have 
VOL. XIV. I 
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taken. Tliis was a fact which ought to he remeniliereh to the honour of 
Lord Palmerston. 

Mr. Fowler said, although he vras unahle to accept the invitation of the 
Khedive to he pres-.nt at the oi enuig of the canal, he was there aluiit twelve 
months a^o, and saw' the works in progre-s. The wonderful dietl_es. of 
wTiich so much had been i-aid and written, were then at work, and there could 
be no doubt that to those dredges w as due the fact that at this inonirnt the 
canal was finished. 31. de Les^eps, as was geneially kimwii, was not himself 
an engineer: but among the able engineers whom he collected about him wa'^ 
3Ir. Laveliey, who, although a contractor by ]!ractiee, w’as an engineer by edu- 
cation. 3ie5‘srs. Borel and Lavelley were the cc>ntractorN for the iSuez Canal. 
3Ir. Lavelley 's early technical education was CLimmcncLd and coniphted in 
France, but his practical education was commenced and canpleted in Eng- 
land. For many years he was in the best nieChanical establishments of this 
country. He was thus well pRuaicd to aecept the contract for such an under- 
taking as the Suez Canal, where he found it necessary to invent and ada]'t 
mechanical apfiliances of varicais kinds ; the dredges in u^ie in the canal w'eve 
totally diuereiit from th<jse wTiich had previously been utc-d. and w'ere ol three 
kinds ; the most remarkable being those w'hich took up the excavation In ni 
the centre of the canal, and conveyed it in a »emi -fluid state to a distance of 
70 or 80 yards by means of suspended iron-w’ork. Those machines were 
inv'ented or adapted almost entirely by 3fr. Lavelley, and were constructed in 
England, in Belgium, aud in France. It was such machine-? as these which 
had enabled 31. de Lesseps to complete the canal in half the time, and at iuif 
the expense w'hich would have iieeii necessaiw' if they had attem] ted to 
execute the w'oik by the pofT fellahs of Egypt. The difticulties of con^truct- 
the canal were principally four — viz., those at the eutrance to Port Said: the 
supposed blowing of the sand of the desert into the canal : the washing aw’ay 
of the slopes ; and the difticulty caused by the great evaj oration of the vast 
expanse of the Bitter Lakes. The ditficulties at Port 8aid au'se from the 
allucium brought down by the Kile, and taken along the coast tow'ards the Bay 
of Pelusium ; this was aiTested by the works, and deposited in the harbour. 
Although, no doubt, tLii, w as a considerable difficulty, it was not one wbich w as 
insurmountable. The eHect of the washing of the slopes A^as a matter which 
experience only could settle, and would be readily met 1 y works of j'rotection. 
3Iany erroneous notions were prevalent as to the extent to A\hich the canal 
was liable to be choked with the sand blown from the desert. A very large 
portion of the canal was through wrater. Lake 3IeEsaleh occu]>ied a con- 
considerable portion of the distance, and, of course, no sand conld blow into 
the canal fiom the sides in that jiart of it. The Bitter Lakes and Lake Tin sah 
also occupied a considerable distance, and therefore the ] onion liable to le acted 
upon by tiie sand wras very short as compared with the total length of tlie canal. 
Those wiio constructed the canal were quite aware of the diffieiilty. and had 
tried various means of limiting it. By means of pi]ant> supplied Avith fresh 
Abater from the fresh- water canal, they were creating an oasT on eacli side of the 
canal, so as to throw back the desert, and thereby greatly diminish the quantity 
of sand brought into the water. During twelve months the quantity bloA\n 
into the canal wras 200,000 cubic metres; and this Avould be cciirtantly 
diminishing by the opieiations of the iresli-w'ater canal ; it is well known 
that Avherever any p)ortion of the land of EgypL aaus watered it aaus puo- 
diictive, and generally yielded a profit. He therefore thought that the 
blowing of the sand, which at one time avhs supposed to he an insuperable 
difficulty, Avas really one of the smallest difr'ciilties. AVitli resp ect to the ques- 
tion of evapioratiun ; the l itter Lakes occup'ed about 100, 0(.)0 acres, and the 
evaporation A\as very considerable, anjounting to al out 2o0,0<>0,0o0 eiihic feet 
daily. All that vast quantity must be supplied from the Bed iSea and the 
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llediterranean, but LliiLfly from the UeJ Sea, I'nis would ixquire a volocitv 
of about Ij mile per Lour irom the Ded Sea to supply the waste. In tLe Koil 
Sea the spring tides rise 6 feet, the ritap tides 2, and it uas ex[ected by soiiiO 
peixous tliat the current irom the hed St.a into the Ditter Lakes would he 
^0 rapi<l as to make it an impossibility foi \ easels to woih auainst it. Sucii 
bad not been found to be the case, altheaiah there nmsi be a C'»nsiderabie 
indraught over and above the rlow of the tide in older to supply the e'.anaa- 
ti'>n. The Litter Lakes were lunueily a pait of the sea. and leiiu eut oii 
either by natural or artificial means, the evapuiMtiou went on untih in the 
course of a veiy long period, only a residuum of salt was leit. A\’aen the v. ater 
was hrst let in to the laud, which iormed a depre'^sion of the desert, tlie 
salt was in some places OO feet thick, lhat had been gradually dissuhe-i, 
and mi^'ht now be sari to foim a part of the Red Sea or the Mediterranean. 
He entirely agreed with Sir F. Ai*ro\v and Sir Raitle Frere in tueir estimate 
of the advantages that would result trom the opening of communication to 
India by means of the canal. 

Tlr. Wtllie reminded the mcnting that the canal would but restore the 
Indian trafiic to its old route. Lp to the discovery of the Cape of Guud Hope 
the Red Sea tunned the main channel oi coinmeicial comnitiuication between 
Europe and Asia : and the ancient rulers of ifgypt w^ere fuliy alive to the 
impoitance of esCabhsLing a cuiiLinnens passage by "water betwfeii tne'i Red 
and the Meeht^irancau seas. The grand ditlerence betwoeii ail the ancient 
projects and the present one tvas that formerly the idea had always been not 
t'> cut ri-aht across the isthmus, but to cinmect the litd Sea with the INile. 
That scheme had been e’anit.d out. The iresli- water canal, which gave Lie 
mid siist<aiance to the maritime canal, was uieiely a revival of what was done 
]>v the Rharaohs and tne Rtulemics, and srill eaiiier ]'rinces. From the days 
of SesUstris dow'U to the early centluies ol The Christaiu era histoiy teems 
with n fereiices to the existence e>t the instiiiit, eu and to its maiuteiiance by 
successive operations of repair and new excavation. To give a familiar 
instanc\% in the days of Cleot atra the canal was in such a state of ]ireserva- 
tion that alter the battle ol Actimn that princess had ideas ol escaping 
down to the Red >ea with her lover by that means. 

The Presidext having t! anked Lord Houghton for his address, the 
meeting w'as adjourned to January l^Tth. 


Fifth MeefiiUj, Januai'u *21, ISTO. 

Siu EODEKICK I. MLECiTISOX, Bakt., k.c.b., PitEbiDEXX, in 

the Ckair. 

rRESKxxATioxs. — E. V. Eojjle, Esq. ; Henry Cool;, Esq., m.d. ; 
Eobert Clarl;, Esq . ; WilUmn Nichol is^ i James S. Wichel nr. Esq. ; 
Alfred Haller, Esq. ; Charles W. C. Hutton, Esq. ; Lieut. J. Casherd 
Bottler, R.N. ; Lieut. -Colonel H. L. Evans ; J. L. Palmer, Esq., Surgeon 
it.x. 

ELEcnONS. — Euherf George Clenun^s. Esq. ; George Dallas, Esq. ; 
Eobert Davenport, Esq. ; Lieut. -Colonel Henry L. Evans (late Bomba v 
Army j : Edicard H. Hoplcms, Esq.; T. Scarborough Johnson, Esq.; 
Frederic Lassetttr, Esq. ; Alexander Lawrence, Esq. ; Arthur Laing, 
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Esfj.; G. F. ^lare, Fsij[. ; J. Alexam'^er Alan^ Esq. (Commissioner of 
Customs fur Formosa ) : Xevllc F. JIacJcaij, E-q. ; WiUkitu John Georjc 
Najjier, Esq. (Master of ZSapier) ; John Laiton Palrner, Esq.. JSuigeon 
iRN. : JLiJor E. B. Sladen (Political Agent at the Court of H.M. thu 
King of Burmah) ; Etaanuel Silca. Esq. 

Accessioa’S to the Library from Jaacary IOlti to Jaiscary 24rH. 
1870. — ‘ Origines, Migrations, Pliilologie. et Monuments Antit.paes/ 
Par le Due du Eoussillon. 2 vuls,, 1807. Donor, the author. 
‘Eeise in das Gebiet des AVeissen Kil/ &c. Yon M. Th. Y. Heuglin, 
1869. Donor, the author. " L’Outison Dominicule en cent Langne^.' 
Par S. Apostolides. Donor, the President. ' Geogiaphy of Imlia.' 
Allen’s Series, 1869. Donor, the author. ‘Die Deutsche Auswan- 
derung,’ Ac. Yon J. J. Sturz. Berlin, 1809. Donor, the author. 

AcCESSIOAS to the MaP“ROOM SIAME THE LAST MEr/IlAO OF JANUARY^ 
10 TH, 1870. — A Map of Eastern part of C’hina and Korea, shelving 
the Eoutes of Messrs. Oxenham and 3Iarkham in 1808-9. Presented 
by A. Petermann. ilap of the ^\ orld, printed in colours, on 3Ir. 
Gall’s projection. Eighteen copies of ditto on smaller scale. Two 
31aps of the Stars, on 3Jr. Clall’s projection. Presented by 3Ir. 
Bartholomew. 3Iap of the YYrld, showing the Distribution of 
Butterflies, Ac., by Gabriel Koch. Presented by A. Petermann. 
31ap of Chili, on two sheets. 31 ap of Tiansvaal Eepnblic, Ac., 
showing C. 3Iauch’s route. Presented by A. Petermann. Fiskekart 
over den indre del af 3Ystfjorden, J. Lofoten. Adgivet af deii 
geogiafir^ke Opmaaling, Kristiania, 1869 (on five sheets). Admiralty 
Charts (32 in number;. 

The PeesIDeat said that the first communicatiou to be read was a letter 
hoin that remaikable traveller, 3Ir. Hay’’ aid, who ha<l been employed by the 
Society to explore Paiiur Laml and Eastern Turkistan,- — eountries hitheitu 
entirely unknown to geographers, British or Kus.»,ian. One ot the brothers 
Schlauntweit, under the auspices of the Ea^t India Company, had indeed 
reached Kashgar, but until 3Ir. Hayward perlhrmed his late journey no one 
had given aay geogiaphical detaih of that region, Adolf Schlagnitweit haviiia 
been assassinated at Ka>hg<ir. The letter had no rolerence to v/hat 311*. Hay- 
ward has done, hut to his proiecte-l juiirney to tbe Pamir Stej>pe, ’which no 
one from a civilized cuuutiy had yet thoroughly examined. Lieut. Wood, 
iibleed, did anive at the soiu'lc of the Oxiis on the iiiaiuin t>f that reuioii, 
hut, a whole, we knew as yet almost notliiug about the great lofty plateau 
called iiv the natives the Rackhone ot the Y'orld, It of enonnous alti- 
tude, ami contains the sources of the tJxus and Zariafshan. 3[r. Hayward 
had wiitten to him (the IToident ), Niying that it he succeeded in parsing 
the inountaiii tribes, vtiich are continually wariiuj; uith each other between 
Gilgit ami the Pamir, and should not be al'le to return that way, he intended 
to come out on the other side, and in that ca-e should need a welcome 
recep)tion ]>y the otficers m Russian Tuikistan. He (the President) had 
thereupon made an application to that eifcLt, and the Russian authorities 
had authorised the Governor-General of Turkistan to receive iSfr. Hayward 
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witli all liospitality, and to enable Rim to retium to England tbrougii tlie 
Hubbian territories. 

The Secretary (Mr, Markham) then read the following letter : — 

Mr DEAR Sir, *“ Siin.igar, K.ishmii'. 17th Xovemoer, l.So9. 

“ I am leaving here for Gilgit to-morrow, In the hope of heing aide to 
penetrate to the Pamir Steppe and me iuiuxt^ or the Oxii< irum that 
irontier. 

You will, 1 feel sure, he glad to learn that the dimetiltie^ wliiciL I had 
antieipated would he thrown in the way of my proceeding through Gilgit are 
not likely to occur. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir ha^ kindly promised to as^i^t me, aud has? 
guaranteed to protect the expedition f a* far a^ lii> terrir. ny extend^ into 
Gilnit. Beyond the Kashmir huundary he cannot he re^jon^ihle f'»r its? lurther 
safe progre>.N^ nor i> it in his power to a^snt in any way ueymid the frontin’. 
Tims far circumstance^ promise well, and imctue-tiuna.hly great ciedit w ill be 
eiue to the Maharaja fur hi'^ kinduo''^ anl Cuimdeiaiion, Giould ^iicee^s attend 
my etforts to reaedi the Pamir from lii-< territory as a ha^e. 

The officiah here maintain the ri-k to he areat. ami aive a very had 
character to the triheb inLahiting the head of the Gilgit and ya''-iii valley^. 
Although nut so fanatic. al as? the dlahomedans further westward, they are 
sufficiently untrustworthy to render succcs.s very douhtful, and it i> ouiie 
]'Os>ihle that I may he a -ecoiiil time foiled in rny atte:n])t to penetrate to the 
ikimir. The danaer is certainly great, hut 1 trust that, hy taking every pre- 
caution and feeling the way carefully hefoie advaucing, it may he ix dined to 
L minimum. 

“ I have heen delayed here avaiting f *r some instruments which, thanks to 
the kindness of the (government, have hceii forwarded to nie at my ayaaiea- 
tion fium the Mathematical In-'trument PupartinLUt, Calcutta. They liavc 
at leiiutii icaclicil hue, and I now poss"-> a very i.Mm]>lete Mt of instruments 
b.iu-l "jure <)iies in cast of acciilent'*) suitahle for the work in hand. 

I must in-t fail t<:» mention that it has Iveiivery aratiivina tt) me tt> have 
received the thanks of the Goveimneut of India ffir the informant >ii ainl map 
iilustiatmu my late exjluratioiis in Cential Asia whnh 1 liave plated at its 
-n-pdsH ; and that Governuant has mo-t kinfily gnvu iiic the iiau'l-ome sum 
of lOOh From my itirrner communication vou ^viIi lie aware that I had 
applied for the assi-rance and sanetiuii of the Goveinmeiit in my present 
expedition, and that the Goveniintut lavl tlioULlit lit t<.» wuhucld it^ 
ctamteiiance fioui tht‘ enterprise. I frankly confe-s that I am perfectly 
•satisfied with the attitmle v Inch the Government have assumed towards tlie 
i-xpedition. It would be impolitic to accord im' any official recoumtiou and 
-anction, and su run the risk of eomphe ition-. with tlie frontier tiibes. More- 
over, I doubt wbetlicT such Mpg^ort ainl countenance vouM not be a consTanr 
source of anxiety to the explorer, le-t, by any venturesome step, he shouid 
ooiiiplicate liU Govcnimeut. wdiich cannot novc be the case, and a greater 
.scope of freedom for exploration thus aih>rdul. 

“ Whether 1 shall he able to is> tl <- ]‘asvi •, at the heal of Gilffit before 
the •'prinn of next year is doubtful, and ir iiiav be found to K-* jndit hms to 
make a winter stay in Gilgit. Much crouiid might be accounted h>v between 
the Indus and the passes. A Go the exaa ptant wheie the ineiidian ranue 
of the Pamir intersects v.itli the chains of the Iliieui Ki>h and the 
Karakoram would be an important one to fix in the neography of Central 
Asia. 

‘•If I can t'.nce succeebi in cro-sing the jusses leading froin tlie head of 
Gilgit on to the Pamir, I :5tiil believe tuai icachuig the Lake Karakul will ho 
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a comparatively easy task, and that here physical difficulties and privation? 
will alone have tu be .^urmuauted. >Shoiild all go well, \uu may, 1 think, 
Cm ant on my bemir near the gieat object of my re.'^eaicli and the termiuatio^i 
of iny labours about the time of your anniveraary meetin-j: nrxr May. 

“ Arrived at the Karakul, I shall find mys-lf placed m a pecudar position. 
Alone in the heart of Ceunal Asia, it will be a subject oi mneh CMiisideratiun 
whether an attempt should be liiafie to return to India througli the iiontai 
tribes, or the shorter and, perhaps, s ifer way into rai-s:an Turkistan diouhi 
be followed. The hitter wouM be desirable, since a connected serie» or ol serra- 
tions, carried on from Coonji, on the Indus, across tne Pamir and into the 
basin of the Jaxartes, should secure valmbie seientihc icsults. 

“I will not fail to repoit the proere&s of the eX}jedition as far as is practi- 
cable; but postal communication, even up to Gikit, is, at this time ui the 
year, very difficult, 

‘‘ May I beg yon to be -joo'l enough to lemember me kindly to the CouncT 
of the Geographical ^Society, whose good wiahes lor the succe:iS of tlie enterprise 
I feel sure that I have, and 

Believe me, my dear Sir, \ 0 ur 3 very tiuly, 

“ To Sir Pi. iMurchison. “ George M. Hayward. 

“ The Kashmir Government is trying to dissuade me from going v<a 
Gilgit, not wishing an Enah^hmaii to see the exact state of that froiitki. 
The dangers are, 1 think, exaggerated by the Ka^lmdr officials, and 1 leel 
Certain that eveiy obatacle will ba thrown in the way of proceeding beyou'l 
tiie Gilgit fn.mtiei. 1 shall hnd it very d fuLult to communicate with tl e 
Yassin or Hunza and Xagar ]'eople. The iMalaimja ha> himself toid me that 
only lately the Hiinza people have made a rai-. aim burnt some of las village.-, 
and \esteidaytLe new'S was received heie tiait the Ka-bmir commandant 1 1 
tne Gilgit di^tiict had caught haU-a-dozeii ol the Hunza loiks, had mutilatcii 
them and then killed them, so that reprisals .-eem certain. It imio^'^ibie 
to say how an Englishman may he received, or if evou they vruuld allow him 
to come oil. Even then he might not be allowed to proeved btvund Yda>s n 
or Hunza, and thus the prospect of being able to penetiate to the Pamir seeiii'- 
limited. Plowevcr, 1 shall make the attem^U ; and li not alhwved to go on, er 
even to enter from Gilgit, it will be a sati- fiction to have tried one's bo-t. lu 
the event of having to turn back, an atrempt must be ma<ie bum some otln r 
tiontier. 1 believe that I shall e\entnaUy succeed in the object ot my labour'-, 
but it niav take months, nay, years, to do so. 

1 find that /vos7o//eo’ the proper rcinleiiiig of tlie northirii capital of the 
Kush Bogie, and not Kadikar, as given on my ma]). The word was written 
cut lor me in Tuikistan, and 1 have mistaken the (j for/, 

wouhl be uesiiuble if the elcwatioiis, as given on my map, Ac - w'ere 
com{>uted by some one appointed by the Society's Secieraiy. 1 bcdieve iht v 
a:e ail somewhat under the true elevation, and, the boiling-point of water 
Raving been reconled, will a<liiut of correct' on. 

By comt utatinii, accmdlng to the tabu^ ii^ed by the Survey Depaitment, 
I make the foRowmg to bo ilai true elevations : — Y'arkand, 40TG feet ; Yang- 
iiis&ar, 40112 lec-t ; Kashghar, 4512 feet/’ 

The following paper was tlien read : — 

A VkU to Easier Island, or Itujia-Xal. By J. L. Palmer, Esep. n.x. 

[Extracts.] 

Ir w'ill suffice to >say that this island is about 12 miles long, Tiv 
4 in its greatest breadth ; in shape like a cocked-hat, its ends Idiiffi 
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and higli, and there is a tall hill (1100 feet) in its centre. There 
are no trees. In many parts of the island, which is entirely of 
volcanic origin, are craters of large size : hut they have been long 
since extinct, and no tradition of their activity remains. I nia}- 
mention one or two of them. 

Terano Kau. This is at the south end, is about a mile in diameter 
at its brim, and about 700 feet deep. The bottom is of bog and 
sedgy glass ; pools of water are scattered about it. 

Terano Hau, much smaller, and cpiite dry. Here is the quart y 
of red tuff, from whence the crowns of the images were dug. 

Otuiti, the Little fitij Hill (otu), at the north-east end of the 
island. This is very similar to Terano Kau, but smaller. It stands 
isolated in a large plain, and from the grey lava of which its sides 
are composed all the images are made. Near the Teiano Hau is a 
Ictrge hill of obsidian, which is capped with some kind of white 
earth. I was not at its summit. All the hills are rounded, and 
the soil on their slopes, which consists of decomposed lava, is very 
fertile. 

The appearance of the natives has been commented on by neai ly 
all vLitors, especially the early ones. Meiidana says many were 
almost white, and had red hair; they weie well-shaped, and of 
fcuch stature that they had much the advantage of the Spaniards, 
iioggewin says the same, and so doL*^ Look. The last 

account, sent by a Jesuit mii^sionary (ISOT ) to the Superior of his 
Order, agiees thoroughly: that among rolvnesians they most le- 
v'-cmble the Marquesan islanders ; the features more European in 
typo : as a lukgthey were slightly copper-coluuied, but many quite 
white. Three skulls were brought home, two of which are in the 
Museum of the Eoyal College of Surgeons. 

“ In their habits they were all thieves, and distrusted one 
another,’’ says Frere Eugene ; and as the island abounds in gTottoe*. 
and artificial hiding-places, these were, in consequence of their 
filchings, constantly in request.’' This dispoAtioii lias now ( 180 ^) 
])een entirely removed by the teaching of the Fathers, as we can 
Vouch. They >eem a very good-tempered race, indolent, fond of 
adorning them&elve.'^ after their own fi&liiuii, very dexterous in 
nlaitiug graa^es and carving wood, which thty do with splinters of 
obsidian. 

Their language has so much altered that it is impo^fiole to say 
what it was uiiginally. We gleaned a good many words, generally 
Eolvne-ian. In Look we find that the bfiaheitan C)edi-di could 
not make liim-elf ivauN.y iinih I'Stoi. d. The Fathers told Us the 
language was very pour. 
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The liouses they now live in are much smaller than formerly. 
They are something like a canoe cvei>er : a framework of sticks 
made, and on this grass is thatched, A fair-sized house now is 
30 feet long by 12 or Id broad, and high. But they t>:ere 
feet long : and those used for their assemblings, dancings, and clioial 
piirioses, were raised on luw stone walls, m which thatching 
was arched. The hoii^e is windowle^iS : no hearth nor fire : one 
aperture in the side, of about IS to 20 incbes square : thi- i& closed 
by a net, to exclude the fowh. As the native* pack tn'otly closely 
in these, the heat and smell are indescribable. 

Befuie the missionaries came tho>e peonle 1 elievtd in rate God, a 
spirit, from whom and by whom tliey Avere made from the earth, 
not as a pot or image, but as a plaiir : that they weie his childien, 
but that there was no female deity. They did not av. a'ship images, 
although they had plenty of little wcodeii ones, w'hieh they hung 
up in their dwellings. Xor were the giant images, soon ti.> be men- 
tioned, objects of worship. Taboo, for persrm<. as Avell as ralaib for 
possessions and crops, were in full force, as in the other island^. 

In burying their dead, all that was done AAms to sAvathe the 
coipse in a bale of grass and sedge, and lay it on the cemetery plat- 
form, with its head to the sea. each tribe having its own platform. 
They, for this reason, di-iike Christian luuial : and just before our 
visit (ISO'S) a wojinan, whose child hadt been buiied, rose at niirht. 
exhumed the body, and deposited it on the platform of the tiibe. 
which Avas some 2 leagues distant. All the siiivivurs of these 
people liOAA' are massed at Angaroa. 

e AA'ere not able to find out much of their histoiA' or their tradii- 
tions, for many reasons. All Ave learnt fr^mi the Jesuit Fathers Avas 
that it AAms a curicnt belief that many centuries ago a huge iniirra- 
tion took place from Oparo ( Bapa-iti ) hitlierwards ; that tlie chief 
or king wais called Too-k(.>o-i-oo ; tliat for some time he liA^ed at 
Chuiti, and caused the images to be m.ule : that sub-ejptciitly ho 
A\mnt to reside at the Ilare-maia, at tlie Terano Kaii : that tlie 
images followed him of their OAAm accoid, Avalking bv niulit : that 
some went upon the platforms, others AA'ere left on the road, Avliei’c 
noAV they can be seen; that at his death he disappeared from earth 
in the form of a butterfiy {called piimpnni), and the small people 
now call, on seeing these iii'-ects, which are nut A^ery comiuon, 

Tookooioo ! Tookooiuo ! ’’ There is no hint a.s to his i eappeaumce. 
From this migration the island is called liapaiiui. Oparo is distant 
above 1900 miles due Avest. 

I must now speak of the remains, AA'hich appaientiy haAm been 
made by a race passed aAvay, although it is possible that these 
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people may have partially contirsiied their construction and fahri- 
cation. Those of the most modern date are the wooden “ household 
idolsy’ though not idols, really lares or teiaphim. 

These are very various, many peculiarly grotesque : some I saw 
of immense age, some made only a few mouths. Yfith regaid to 
those which are carved in human shape, they aie generally of un- 
doubted male sex, and give the impiession of a human body when 
flayed. They are a foot or more in length, made <->f a dark 0()m])act 
wood TToromiro, an Edicardsia ) ; the proiile btiongly aquiline, the lips 
apart, so as to give a grin : obsidian eye-balls : a ^^mall tuft on the 
chin ; the ears with long, dilated lobes ; the figure a little bowed ; 
arms by the side, and the hands flat on the side of the thighs. They 
are very well carved. The female figures are ruder and flatter, as 
well as larger in size : a small tiift on the chin also ; the attitude 
that of a pancake Venus de Idedici. Lizards, sharks, fowls, and 
other things were also carved ; some are in the posses:rion of the 
Eev. V,'m. Dearden. 

On the heads of the male images are carved, in very low relief, the 
most peculiar figuies, evidently mythic ; sometimes a double-headed 
biid, or a fish, or a monkey, or lizard, or some figures in whieh 
cannot be recognised a likeness to anything. 1 saw but one female 
figure thus adorned. AUhuugh they still carve them. I believe 
that the present people aie not aware of the myths they repre- 
sent ; we could not find it out. These Lures weie not wur^hipped. 

The next remains Avhich are of the greatest age are the sculptured 
stuiies on the brink of sea-clifib at the Terano Kan ; they are at the 
part where the last lava-stieam issued, and ne>w overlook the sea. 
The blocks are of various sizes, carved iu sUn with rude Tortoise- 
form, or have odd faces made on them. The vervain-bushes and 
grass much obscure them : and I was much pressed for time, and my 
vfisit was at that most unfavourable time midday, or I should have 
been able to trace and sketch many more than I have been able to 
do. They are very worthy of study. 

(dose to the blocks, in irregular lows, are a number, say eighty 
or more, of houses, of great age, now not used, and mostly in capital 
preservation. 

Each house is oblong oval, built of irregular fiat piecc'^ of stone ; 
the walls rise to about ol> feet, the door being in the side, as in 
the present gi'ass onC'^, and of the same size, always iuicards the sea, 
inches. The walls aie very thick, .5 feet at least, which makes 
the entrance quite a passage : on entering are found for the side 
walls slabs, say 4 feet high, and not so broad, rangr^d upright ; alM)ve 
these, small thin slabs were ranged like tiles ovei lapping, and so 
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;iTadually arching till the roof was able to he spanned over hy long 
thill xslahs of 5 or oi- feet. The roofing ^labb being not more than G 
inches thick and 2 feet wide. The inteiior. or Big Hall, would be 
in dimension. It3 paces long, by 5 wide, and fully 64 feet high under 
the centre slab. 

The passage or door leading to it was paved with thin slabs, and 
under these was a kind of blind chain, which extended to the 
distance of about 6 feet outside, and there also was covered with 
fiat slabs, its dimensions being still those of the passage : it was 
carefully built, scpuired, and terminated abruptly and sqiiarely. 

In these drains I was informed the dead men ( liealca, victims) 
were kept till required for the feasts. 

Outside this Big Hall, and at right angles to it, were smaller 
chambers ; these did not usually communicate with it, but had 
special doors from the outside. I was told they were geueraliy 
used as women's apartments. 

The upright slabs vhieh formed the wall of the Hall, and the 
roofing slabs, were painted in red, black, and white, with all kinds 
of figures and devices : some were like geometric figures, or rapas, 
AFhanns, Eronie, f.ices, birds, Hiki Xaii, and other figures. Among 
these mural paintings were rude tracings of sheep, horses, and ships 
^dth ratlines to the rigging. These were all very new, and have 
misled some to the impiession that the structures weie equally 
lecent. There was no apparent pavement in the Big Hull, and in 
many of them a great quantity of small univalves like pciiwinklcs 
was found. 

It was in one of these, the mo.A south-westerly, tliat the Image 
Iloa-haka-nunu-Ia was found and removed. It was but a small 
house about 20 feel across, and two chambers communicated inside 
Avith it, no painting on the slabs could I trace, the doors weie 
always toAvards the sea. \\b inquired, but AA^ere all tuld that in no 
other house Avas there another image. 

The Bapakoo, or cemetery, ir, a ten ace or phuionn, generally 
near the sea, made of the rolled sea-stones, f iced seawards by a 
strong Avail made of large iiregulaily squ-ite st uie^, fitted together 
Avithout cement: the eiiils of this terrace aie Avhitencd. These 
tel races are about 100 yards long: one or two were found AA’ithont 
the facing wall, — they weie probatily unfni^hed. 

There were a feA\" inland, but I liaA’e no n(>tes of them, except 
that on the flank of the Teraiio Kan, leading from W'iiiipoo, theie 
Avas a moated enclosure, and at one side of it a raised terrace, OA-er- 
groAvn Avith turf and graS'-, yet, Ave were told, a papakoo. and near it 
a small tiunk image, like Hoa-haAm, tluee-ibuiths buried in the soil. 
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]Vliere there was a soliraiy small image, we were led to infer a 
papakoo had existed ; as to Koa-hava, we were told, *• Many, many 
dead round about ! 

The square structures used fur sepulture I noticed under the 
head of houses, they were whitened, and I could not learn for what 
individuals in especial they were used. 

I must now describe the images, d:c., the platfunns on which 
they stood, with the i)eculiarities found in their neighbourln*od. 
no images stood on the piq^akoo in a like manner ; and to begin 
with the platforms. 

These structures can be seen on nearly every headland, and, as a 
rule, they are at no gieat distance from the sea ; being built on the 
sloping land, the sea-fruiit is always taller than that which loi »ks 
land wauls. They are variable in bize, sometimes very Luge, and, to 
give an idea of them, I had Letter perhaps describe a very fine one 
which is on the coast, half-way between V> inipoo and Otitui : I 
have u.mally called it the fifteen-image piarform. 

Seawards, just where the ground becomes broken as it nears tlie 
clitfs, is built a very stout wall. The height of this is now veiy 
much obscured in consequence of rubbish, broken images which 
have been toppled over, and vegetable growth, as reeds, Sec. ; hut 
it seems about 7 or 8 ya.rds. The stones, which are large, aio 
irregular both in size and >hape, though more or less four-sided, and 
some fully 6 feet in length, unhewn, and fitted together without 
cement or mortar, but with gieat exactness. 

This wall is hiiilt fiat and level at the tup, and is about 30 feet 
broad, by 100 paces lung, squared ar each end : parallel to the sea- 
shore ill its direction. This constituted, in fact, the platform, on 
which were thin slabs which served as pedestals for the images. 

Landwards, it seemed to he not much more than a yaid high, and 
on this side also was much dilapidated, especially about the centre. 

Before it, in this direction, was a smooth spaee or terrace, of the 
same length as tho platform, but of four times its breadth, at least : 
and this Terminated in front by a low facade or step. ])uilt of stono 
and about as high as that of the platform seemed to be fuun the same 
P'Unt of view. The terrace sloped gently to this sto]?, and the ends 
were built square and niised above the adjoining giound, so as t'' 
join the ends of the platfoini. The image platform was strewn 
with bones in all directions. They were veiy old and weather- 
worn, hut Lore no marks of fire on them. The imag\s had been 
thrown down in vaiimis diiections, and i\cre all nioie or less mim- 
latcd. 

The debris prevcniMl my beirg aide to see if there was any ervq : 
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itnclei’ these images, or in the platform, as at "Winipoo, anti the 
openings must have been either at the ends of the platform or in its 
sea-front, I think, if any exist. 

At a little distance fiom the low terrace, and somewhat near the 
c-ntre line, was a red pillar or cylinder of red tuff, standing on an 
area paved with large smooth sea-worn stones. This pillar stood 
on a low j^edestal slab of the same material as itself. 

It was ahoiit G feet high, and as much in diameter : its top was 
ii.it and was cut away a little on each side, sc* as to make a step or 
shelf. On it I found two skulls very much perished, which, from 
the dentition, I judged to be of youths 12 or 14 years old. The 
faces of these skulls were directed towards the platform. 

Again, in a direct line landwaids, and at about 80 or 100 yaiaks 
from this, is one of the low, slanting, saddle-topped pillars used for 
cremation. It is of red tuff’ also, but only -44- or; 5 feet high; as 
there is a very fine one at Winipoo, I append its desciiption. 

On a paved area, similar to that of the Altar C? ), is a pillar of red 
tuff, in height S4 to feet and Gj feet square. The top project,:? 
lot wards, and ends in two horns with a saddle-shaped notch cut 
deeply between them. E.ich hum had a face traced on it, in very 
low relief : but that to the north-west has crumbled away. The 
pi’ojecting part is indicated as low as the breast, lower down a 
round projecting navel is marked, and just above, where tlie pillar 
j<-)ins the area, the hngc-ro are sculptured flat and clasping the hips, 
as in the images. 

II e were told victims (lieaha ) were burnt here ; at the foot of 
one pillar we found many burnt bones. 

The images are now all thrown down. In no place, we were 
assured, is one im its platform. They are very numei’oim. even to 
hundreds. In my Avalk to Otniti I began to count, but found them 
so plentiful as to render it lost time. 

They aie made of but one mateiiai, a grey compact lava { TiachvteT 
found in the crater of Otiiiti ; and there is a distinct dalo for them 
to he taken out by, so to say ; and imperfect ones are found, Iji 
foim they are tiunks, terminating at the hips, the arms close to 
the side, tlie hands sculptured in low leiicf and clasping the hips. 

They are flatter than the natuial In dy. 4 he longest I measured, 
‘14 feet; the Usual size lo to 18. The smallest, as Hoa-liava, 44 or 
o feet; and these were more huuldcr-shaped. The head is very flat, 
the top of the fc)rehead cut off level, so as to allow a crown to be 
l>nt on. This was not d<jne till the image was on its platform. 

lu the giant images fljund outside the crater of <Itniii, the head 
seemed to project before the line of the trunk, which I did not 
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observe ia anv otbers. These Avere of tlie largest size ; the bead 
and neck measured fall 20 feet. IMaay of them weie upright, em- 
bedded in the soil, and were those in the best pie^eivatiun. Those 
inside the crater were also of great size, and very weather-worn ; 
they seemed to differ a little in profile, and also to he the oldest in 
the inland of those 1 saw. 

The face is square, massive, and sternly disdainful in expression, 
the aspect always upwards. The peculiar feature is the exce-sivt- 
shortness of the upper lip or the upthrtt sting of the lower one. which 
would produce the same effect.- (This gesture is now and then seen 
in the present race.) 

The eye-sockets are deep, close under the brow ; and. as far as 
we could make out, eyeballs of obsidian were inserted, but wo 
were not fortunate enough to find any. The nose broad, nostnls 
expanded. The profile, I have said, varied a little in AvtriuUs 
images. The ears were sciilptuied always with very long pendant 
lubes. 

The beautifully perfect one, Hoa-haka-nana Ta (each has its 
name), which is now in the Biitish Museum, was found in the stone 
house called Tau-ra-re-gna, at the Teiano Kau. It is elaborately 
traced over the back and head with rapas and birds, two of whicli 
much re^^emble the apteryx. It was also coloured red and white, 
but this colour was washed off in its transit to the Topaz \ Its 
height is about 8 feet, and weight 4 tons. It was found lairied 
wamt-deep in the ground, had no crown, its face turned from the 
sea, as those of all the others were. 

It was the only image tinder cover, though some idea has been 
tliat there were some submerged in a cave. M e believe that this 
was entertained by misconception of some mural paintings found 
in one. 

The crowns rHau) which were put on these images are made 
of red luii found in the Terano Ilati crater, dt)wn tlxe outer 
slope of which were as many as thirty waiting fur reim)val to tiie 
various platforms. The largest I measured was 10 j feet in 
diameter. In shape they are short truncated cones, or neatly 
cylindrical. 

In the coast- track both to Otniti from M^inipoo and fi'om 
Anakcna. many of these images were found ,on either side of tlie 
way : but on the mid-island track I passed bur two or three. 
The.se were all very large, — 24 to o3 feet. They all lie face down- 
ward.s. 

The number on each platform is very variable, nor are they of 
uniform size on the s.une platform : at one ('the north-east } end 
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of the fifteen-image platform, some five are quite dwaifs in compa- 
ri>on to the rest. They all faced landwards, 'wlien in pu:^itiun. 

The implement used in carving these was a long houlder-jiehhle. 
in shape somewhat like a large lolling-pin or inci^or-tooth, with an 
odg’e piodnccd by chipping and tlien nibbing down with obsidian- 
dnst. There was bur one seen : it is now. T believe, in the Biitisli 
dlnsenm. It was given by the Fathers to Commodore Powell. Its 
name w*as Tingi-tingi. 

Onr argument in favonr of the images being the work of a former 
race is this same lack of chisels. 

The paper will be published entire in the ‘ Journal/ Tol. xl. 

The riiEsiDnxa said that Air. Palnier dcscril.ed the island in su sraphit 
a manner that all vho had listened to the ]'aper Tnii''t be wiilinLt to 
return their best thanks to him. The g ^antic monninents, s|"eciinens 
of t\bicu have ucen placed in the Biidsli Aiu-eum, open out a large field 
(4 iiKitiiry. How is it that this little islainl, oniy 12 miles by 4, contains 
these immense statues? They seemed to p'ant to former times, and to a 
powerful t'eople. 

Air. C. AIaukham said, in reflecting: iq on the oimhi of the civilization of 
Pern, one naturally turns flr.st to tOe east, for it is alnio^'t certain that the 
Peruvians had no conmannication Avith any civilization on the American conti- 
nent to the north, eirhc-r AVith the Aluyscas or Avith Alexico. Pie had ahvays 
looked to And some srepi'iiig-stone by wliich the Peruvians might havereacne<I 
the v.'est coast of America trom Asia, and it non struck him that it Avas possiFe 
Plaster Island Avas snch a steoping-stone. Captain Cook in his account merely 
convened the idea that thtre AA’eie six or seven images on one plat- 
lorm, but now Air. Palmer had informed them that tlieie are many hunch eds 
scattered over the island. Pie thought it Avas inq 0 >s;ule to suppose that 
any | eople p.ermanently cstiblcshed there would have been in the habit of con- 
structiuj, these gigantic works. It might have been that, ages ago, Avlien tht* 
route was first found out, migrations continued year alter year, and people 
ai riving on this island, and fimimg the monuments of their comrades' presence, 
continued the A\orks. P)i' course this avu'- but speculation, but it is strength- 
ened by AAfliat IS known of Peru. In rliar count! y there were two distincr 
civilizations, of different origin; one the Quichun, the other the Aymara, near 
the lake of Titicaca. The Quichua AA'orks conu;>t oi wahs and slabs of masonry, 
but Avith no carving of any description, beyond a tew representation'^ of ser- 
pents in relief. The Aymaia works, on the contrary, aie covered with iniagcs 
and sculptures of various kinds. 4 hese aie tound especially on the islands of 
the Lake Titicaca, and m the ruins of the city of Tiahuauota, at its southern end. 
AVhen the Spaiiaxids conquered the count>y there wero at Tiahuanoca ruins of 
platforms sinular to those on Easter Islanfi, u| on Avhich Avere statues also 
resembling, to a ceitain extent, those ot Palter Island. They repiesented 
giants Avirli enormous ears, and Avith crowns on their lieads, or conical caps. 
There, hoAvever, the resemlthince ap];eared to etui, for the Aymara images were 
veryoinate. Cui’a'cs or circle^ ran around the upper parts ot the caps, and 
circles of human head>. were placed just above the foieheads. The eais bad 
long ]!emlaats ending in liuman heads, and thete Averc also curves running 
from the corner ot the eye and terminating in serpents craAvling all round the 
neck. Some had necklaces of human heads. One of tlm old Spaniards who 
visited tlie ruins says that the images were not confined to the platforms, but 
were “ maiching all about the country,'’ and through the iiAers, in vast quan- 
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litits. Ii was im;-'03-:nle not to Ue struck with the reseuihlance between theac 
remains and those ou Easter Island. Aci^^ta inlhiins ns that the Pei uvians 
■'vcre in the habit ut si-miing boats to certain islamis, bur that is all that is 
known of theh naviaanon. Mr. Palmer ha 1 toM hnn. that further to the 
eastward, ou Maldtn Island, between Tahiti and the Sandwich IsLinds, a 
masonry ]<latfoim h.'is been found under the unaoo 'umewhat resemblina thes^ 
of Easter Island. This vaas another inflication of the direction which the Peru- 
vians muht have ta an. He looked uTu>n it as Roiiecrly char that the vu-sent 
inhabitants of East' r Idand are siinRlv Polynesians, although the vecahulaiy 
of the island has not y^t haii collected to an}" urc-at extent, and that they can- 
not beloiio to the race that erected these enoi mutts woiks. As it was diircuit 
to say what niunber of years it had taken to accumulate the guano found a' uve 
these ina'^onry jlattoims, he thought Ua|tain Peacock muht be able lu give 
some information on rhiN joint. 

Captain Placuck said, m some parts of the Chincha Islands he had found 
the guano 120 feet deep. He had examined some ol it, cut into inch cubes Iioin 
the lower portions, wwh a micro-cope, and lonnd the layers very di'^tilier, <'ne 
above the other, like the leaves of a hook, and he had calculated, trom what 
he considered twenty-f mr liours* deposit, that four thousand years must have 
been occnpieil in aLcaiiiulating the niiano to a dejkh of 120 feet, but of cuiiue 
this w’as to a certain extent a sjteculative theory. 

Mr. P. P. Pl\th said, he visited Easter Island in 1826. The people were a 
very fine race, and he was delightetl to hear that missionaries have been rheic, 
and have succeeded m somewhat ameliorating their condition. They did not 
icsemble the people of Tahiti, being perfectly white. The island is lai too 
small for theuu auoniing no room for an iucrea^,e or jjopulation. 

xVdmnal BeL('Hf:r said, iii 1820 he visited tlie island in the 
Thirty-six persons landed, and, at first, it appeared as though they would lo 
received in a most friendly vay; hut, v, hen the first lieutenant began to di;?- 
tribute bis presents, the natives v ere di'^satisfied, and beaan to throw stones. 
The landing party were driven off, many of them being severely wounded. 
The women ol the 31.irqiieaas Islands are reputed to be the finest in the 
Pacific, but tiio-e of lh\>rer Island surf ass tiiem. The men are of much 
greater stature than tliC Peruvians. Tturaces, similar to tliose on Easter 
Island, are found in Tahiti, and several of the low islands of the Pacific, 
They are cut with reniaikable accuracy, some of the stones being liom 4 itet 
to 5 feet long, 16 inches in dej'th, and 18 inches wide.’^ The ornaineaits w\); u 
by the natives of Easter Island are j'recaely siimlar to tho^e w'om by ti e 
natives of New Guinea. He met with some natives on one island who had 
been driven there out of their Course. They laid intended to go west, but hadt 
been driven to the soiuh-ea<r. It was not, t'nerefore, inqaobable that some 
might have been driven to Easter Island Irom Tahiti, in iheir double canoes, 
wfiiich are about 80 feet long. The language of the island is also totally difiercnt 
irom that of Peru. It is the language of the whole of the Sandwich Islands, 
or South Sea group, and is also the language of Xew Zealand. It was, tlierefore, 
I'Crfectly useless to lo<'k to Peru as their origin. Figures somewhat similar t«» 
those which had been described continue fiom Lem up to Beiu-mg's 8traits. borne 

* Extract from journal : — 

“Eleven steps of 5 ffet 4 inches by 3 feet 9 inches, each stone squared, making 
the perpendicular height to be 44 feet: louver stones, 3 feet ; length at base, 24U 
feet 'external measurements width, 78 feet; height. 44 feet. This immense 
structure is raised on a rocky, paved, basaltic base — blocks of first course 4 feet 8 
inches by 2 in height. Two inches within this course. 3 tons of stone rounded bv 
attrition < beach or torrent), bnt squared on the longest sides, leaving the projecting 
ends convex. All the angular outlines were of wovkeil coral slabs, and exhibited 
a white glaring mass. The summit had images, but of small size.” 
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in Britisli Columbia are most b:-autifuHy cut and engraved, Laving rather an 
Egyptian than any other ha-m. 

Air. A. W. FuAitKS said the tradition of the Easter Islanders seemed to 
point to one of the islands oi Polynesia as their origin. This liuestiou 
must, to a great extent, be settled by nautical observations as to direc- 
tions of currents, Ac. T’he natives themselves say they came irom Oparo, 
one of the Austral Elauels. Vwth regard to the origin of the &tone 
images, it aeemtd to him tliat the small wuoileu figures, vhich aie still made 
and sold to visitors, bear a ceiraui similarity to the stone iiiiages, vTiich would 
scarcely exist if the present mlialitants were not intimately connected with the 
race that formed the earlier statues. The modern images show the same 
peculiarities in the eais, a^ well as in ti e piojectmg bones of the ankles 
and vTists. In all alike certain parts are lett in high relief, while 
other equally prominent parts of the s true tine are not exhibited. There 
is a similarity, too, in the peculiar way oi drawing the back-bone. One 
of tbe large images has on its back re]iresenrations oi three of tlie little 
dancing-paddles or clubs which are still used by tbe natives in their 
dances. The inlaying of the eye-balls with obsidian, too, is charac- 
teristic both of the wooden and the stone figures. All these little points 
of resemblance led him to the conclusion that all the figures were the work- 
manship of the same race, though, no doubt, there was a con^ideiable difierence 
of time between them. Tiiere has been a considerable change in the style of 
art in the island since the bays of Captain Cook. The attenuated wooden 
figures alluded to by Air. Palmer are of recent date : those of the times of 
Captain Cook are plumper, without such excessively projecting noses. A:>, 
then, a change has taken place in niudern times, it is not improbable that 
previously a change had occurred sufficient to account for the dirierence between 
the wooden figures and the stone ones. The Inlanders themselves say that 
the statues vere those of chiefs: it so, this would resemble the practice in 
Sandwich and other islairls of the Pacific, ^^rone heing substituted tor wood. 
The difference of material might Ite accounted for by the scarcity of wood in 
Easter Island, there being no forest trees there of sufficient size fur the purpose. 

Admiral Pulchkr said, tbe figuies aud oriiaineuts brought off to the boats 
in 1S25 cvere entirely of stone. "When the landing-party would not 2)urcbase 
them they were thrown into the boats, and on the seamen casting them over- 
board the women dived instantly aud recovered them before they reached the 
bottom. 

!Sir George Grey said bis views coincided with those of Air. Franks. The 
2sew Zealanders, like all the Polynesian races, have a peculiar facility in the 
art of carviug, and they delight to piactise it. They are rather an idle people, 
and like to occujty themselves in carving or mahing nets, or other employ- 
ments of that kind, <luring wldch they can talk and feast. The New Zea- 
landers carve images m wood, extremely like those on Easter Island, fur the 
purpose of commemorating their ancestors, and they give to them tbe names 
of their forefathers. The Polynesians are also an excectlingly imitative and 
jealous people: anything that one chief possesses otheis must possess als'j, 
11 they can possibly obtain them. There is in Xew Zealand a tradition among 
the natives that m the country from which they came ongmaily the people 
carveel in stone, an<l he (Sir George bTrey) had lu his p>ossession a small stone 
image of a kind of red basalt, a sort ot stone which is not known to exist on 
tne island, and it was supposed to have been biought here fiom the original 
country. He had also seen a stone image there, wfiiich was considered ex- 
tremely sacreel, about 4 feet high. He thought it \vas extremely easy to account 
ior the images on Faster Island, if the inhabitants had for centuries been 
Polynesians. If only eight or ten images weie ma'l'^ in that number of years, 
a very few centuries would _suffice to cover the island wTth them. If the 
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wooden images of Xew Zealand had not decayed there would be hun- 
dreds of thousands of them by this time. Most probably there are at present 
as many as a hundred thousand there of wood. The language, too, of Easter 
Island is distinctly a Polynesian language. Baton this point a difficulty arises 
about Peru, for “ Titicaca,” the name of the lake which Mr. Markham alluded 
to, is a Polynesian word."^ 

Mr. AIarkham. It means the rock of lead. 

Sir George Grey said it vrould not mean that in a PolyneMan language. 
Plowcver, he felt coii\uiced that thu images were the woik ot a Polynesian 
race, andi what he Lad heard from Ad mil al Belcher confirmed tiiat view. 

The President said he was to a great extent convinced by the reasoning 
that had been opposed to the Peiuvian theoiy. He certainly was astonished 
that in this small island such wondciful woiks had been cairitd oul. Still 
tbe material of winch the larae images are mad-e is so rviable and easily 
worked, that the difficulty of forming them would probably be even less than 
it wood had been usod, 

IMr. Palmer said, he found the peo}.le the most happy in the world. Nothing 
could exceed their joy at seeing the straniitrs. They danced about and wel- 
comed them just like p>et dugs, Theie are now only about bOO there, of 
w oni 30<I are women, and they are ra[)]dly dying out. They were living on 
holt a rat a da}- wdieu he was theie. They Would not wxik; it was much 
easier tet sit down and look at anything that was gedne: on. There ap-peared 
to be plenty of fow'ls on the island, but be never saw' one cooked, and the 
ptO[>le do not care about eggs. Since the raid made uj on them by tbe Peru- 
vians, they Lave all li\ed near Cook's Pay, and there they seem to be com- 
placently waiting their dc'om. They have been entirely cured of thieving, 
A Very few' 3' ears a<j:u they filched like all the other Polynesians, but now 
the\" never think of touching an\Uhing that does not belong to them without 
permission. When the}' w'eie allow'ed to take some pieces of soiled paper, 
they ran and washed it in sea-water, showing w'hat impiession the}' had of it. 
They were very good people indeed. 


Sidli fleeting, Fehntary IWt, 1870. 

Sir KODEEICK I. MUECHISOX, Bart., k.g.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

Presentations. — Dr. Wm. H. Coldll ; It. G. Clernents, Esq. 

Elections. — Eev. Thomas H. Ijraua^ d.d. ; John Edicard Dawson^ 
Esq. ; Edward Hutch ins, Esq. ; James Indue, Esq. ; Harh Henry 
L'ulersteen, Esq., m.d., &c. ; Joseph Uoore, Esq.; Commander Noel 
Osborn, R.N.; James Nishet Eohertson, Esq.; Joseph Starling, Esq.; 
Henry Stillwell, Esq., m.d. ; Charles Stenning, Esq. ; John Wilton, 
Esq., M.D. 

* Since the Mtreting, Sir George Grey has informed the Editor that an account 
of stone platforms and chambers, analogous to those of Easter Island, has been 
given by Captain J. Vine Hail, in a Memoir on the Island of Rapa or Oparo, pub- 
lished in the • Trai.saciiuns and Proceedings of the New Zealand Instituie,* vol. i. 
p, 128 . This is important, in connexion with the tradition of the present inha- 
bitants of their migration from Oparo. 
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Accessions to the Library from January 24th to February 
14th. — ‘ Marocco, 1814.’ By J. G. Jackson. Third Edition. Pur- 
chased. Murray’s ‘ Handbook fur Spain.’ By E. Ford, 1869. 
Purchased. ‘ The Native Eaces of Eussia Illustrated ’ (in Eussian). 
Donor, W. Egerton Hubbard, Esq. ‘ Les Hindous.’ Par F. Balta- 
zard Solvyns. Paris, 1808-1811. Donor, C. Holte Bracebridge, 
Esq. ‘Spain to the Sahara.’ By M. B. Edwards. 1868. Purchased. 
‘ Two Years in Ava, 1824-26.’ Purchased. ‘Winter Tour in Spain, 
1868.’ Purchased. ‘Eoughing it in Crete, 1868.’ By J. E. St. H. 
Skinner. Purchased. ‘ Eambles in the Deserts of Sp’ia, 1864.’ 
Purchased. ‘ Life of Las Casas.’ By A. Helps. 1868. Purchased. 
‘Japan, 1869.’ By E. P. Elmhirst and E. M. Jephson. Pur- 
chased. ‘ A Year in Sweden.’ By H, Marry at. 1862. Purchased. 
‘ Euined Cities within Numidian and Carthagenian Territories.’ 
By N. Davis. ‘ The Levant, the Black Sea. and the Danube.’ By 
A. Arnold. 2 vols. 1868. Purchased, ‘ Yictoria, 1864.’ By W. 
M estgarth. Purchased. Siebold’s ‘ Nippon.’ 6 vols. Leyden, 
1852. Purchased. ‘A Fortnight in Egypt, 1869.’ By Sir F. 
Arrow. Donor, the author. 

The following paper was read ; — 

On the Bunn of Cutch, and Neighbouring Begion. By Sir H. Bartue 
E. FrERE, K.C.B., &c. 

[Abstract.] 

The author commenced by defining the region he was about to 
describe, as a broad belt of country lying between the Indus on the 
west and the Arivalli Mountains on the east, and extending from 
the foot of the Himalaya to the Peninsula of Cutch on the Indian 
Ocean; the length was about 600 miles, and its breadth varied 
from 100 to 150 miles. The southern portion was formed by^ the 
singular tract of country called the Eunn of Cutch, which foims 
a level plain 150 miles in length, lying a little lower than the 
region around it, and distinguished by the total absence of vegeta- 
tion. It forms, during the greater part of the year, a plain of firm 
sand, saturated with salt, on 'which the hoofs of horses and camels 
in passing make scarcely any impression. It is so level that a mo- 
derate rainfall remains like a vast slop on tbe surface, and is blown 
about by the wind until it evaporates. During the south-west mon- 
soon. however, the high tides flow into it and meeting heavy land- 
■fioods brought down by the Eiver Loo nee, cover it with water to the 
depth of one or two feet. Travellers and caravans pass over it, but 
travellers without a guide aie sometimes lo^t, for there are absolutely 
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no landmarks ; tke danger is somewhat lessened on the side of the 
hills of Cutch by a beacon-fire, which is regularly lighted by a Mo- 
hammedan family there settled, to whom has descended the religions 
duty of thus guiding the wandering traveller over this desolate 
waste. The surface remains damp even in the driest season, and 
the soil never pulverises. Mirage and other surprising atmospheric 
phenomena are common in this singular district. Xorth of the 
Kunn, the desert waterless tract is called the Thurr. The whole 
region slopes very gradually from the sub-Himalayan ranges, be> 
tween the Jumna and the Sutlej, towaids the south-west. The 
rivers descending from these lower ranges disappear as they advance 
into the desert, and none of them reaches the Indus, The Thurr is 
covered with a constant succession of sandy ridges, rising as high as 
200 feet above the valleys, and the aspect of the country is like that 
of a billowy ocean converted into sand. In districts where rain falls, 
and where the inhabitants have dug wells, some of which are 300 
feet deep, there are cultivation and settlements ; but the soil is 
throughout sandy, and not a stone can be found, that is not imported, 
over the whole region. Those parts, chiefly on the eastern and 
western borders, wheie a hard level plain exists as a basis whence 
rise the abrupt sandhills, are called the Put.'’ Sir Bartle believed 
that these three native terms of “ Eunn,” “Thurr,” and “Put’’ 
might be adopted in physical geography, and used in future maps 
of Cutch and Sind, as denoting varieties of plain which are totally 
unlike savannah, prairie, steppe, pampa, or any other description 
of land-surface known in the world. The Thurr presents a great 
obstacle to communication between the countries lying to the east and 
west of it. Travellers in attempting to cross it are subject to sudden 
death, not only from the effects of sunstroke, but from some peculiar 
condition of the atmosphere connected with the intense heat and 
the nature of the soil, like sunstroke in effect, but not caused by the 
sun, as instances are known of the fatal attacks occurring after sunset. 
The Eunn of Cutch and region to the north of it are much subject to 
volcanic disturbance. The great earthquake of IS 19 is still remem- 
bered by the inhabitants ; it was described by Sir Alexander (then 
Lieutenant) Bums, in an admirable paper on the Indus, read before 
the Eoyal Geographical Society in 1S33. from which Sir Charles Lyell 
drew most of his facts regarding the geology of this strange region* 
But a more important feature is the gveat frequency of slight shocks 
or tremors, and Sir Bartle was inclined to attribute the singular 
levelness of the salt -plain of Cutch to these vibrations. During 
earthquakes, mounds are throwui up, some of which are 10 or 12 
miles in length, and of considerable height. These mounds are 
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formed, Sir Bartle believed, by a crack or 'fissure of tbe siu'face at 
right angles to tbe diiection of the earthquake wave, one lip of the 
fi^fture being tilted up and overlapping the other, so as to form a 
ridge. Small craters and hillocks of ejected sand are sometimes 
foimed on the surface of the Eunn, which afterwards subside again 
to the level of the plain. Dry beds of rivers are traceable through- 
out the desert tract to the north. After describing further earth- 
quake phenomena, the climate, productions, and the ruined cities of 
the Desert and its borders, Sir Battle gave some very intere^ting 
details of the present inhabitants. The Thurr, he said, from the 
difficulties of access, had been for centuries the place of refuge to 
remnants of various races and nations who had invaded or succumbed 
to the fortunes of w ar in Hindo-atan. Hei e are still to he met speci- 
mens of the wild Bheels who claim to he the autocthones, and 
whose blood is es.-:5ential to ratify every solemn ceremony of the 
Eajpoot dynasties ; Coolies, who are anteiior to the earliest Hindoo 
immigrants; Jats. who are said to he of Scythian origin, and who 
are hardly ever known to forsake their ancestral occupayon as 
breeders of cattle. Hindo<js of evoiy tribe and cttste are here 
found, and many representativus of later immigrations.—Belooches, 
Afghans, Kurds, Arabs, and even Turcomans. One tribe of Eaj- 
poots in the Desert, the Sodas, I'etaiii their primitive custom of 
banging up all their female children, and, in consequence, all the 
chiefs in Eajpootana, where female infanticide had become esta- 
blished, have had for ages to take their wives from the humble 
Soda settlements. The poor Soda chiefs have, therefore, powerful 
connexions among their wealthy sons-in-law, and although they 
often pay a round of visits among them, they are said never to 
exchange their lives of freedom and simplicity in the desert for the 
palaces of Eajpootana. 

This paper wall be printed entire in the ‘ Journal/ vol. xl. 

The President, after thanking Sir Bartle Frere in the name of the Society, 
said, he always liked to connect geolu_^y with geo^rapiiy, and therefore he was 
pleased that tiie region around (Jutch had been dealt with geologically in the 
paper. No doubt the formation of the great desert and the Kunn had been 
ascribeel to true causes; but tiiose woiidertul pbenomena of hills, 200 feet or 
300 feet high, having lieen thrown up, and towns destroyed, ]>y earthquakes, 
were nut to be compared with yhat rnuit have occurred lu ancient times, when 
tne sea and the laud changed piac^> by hundre<h oi feet at a time. He would 
not admit that any number ot t}iO'^e teiualier movements which have pro- 
duced changes in modern times coiilel have wrought the great effects of ancient 
days. 

Lord Xapier said he personally knew liow much Sir Bartle Frere's know- 
ledge and love of the people in the Bombay Presidency had enabled him to 
devise plans for the improvement of the country he had described in the paper. 
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If those plans Im.l been carried out, a very great change would have been 
eSected on the borders of that desert country. 

Air. George Campbell said he had a very intimate knowledge of the 
country between the Jumna and the Sutlej, and took an interest in the lost 
Piiver Suraswati ; for, when lie was a young man, he resided on its banks. 
The situation of the upper part of the river is beyond doubt, but the further 
course is unknown, and lie had hoped that Sir liartle Frere would have siig' 
gested some probable direction which it toek. Although the livers in the dis- 
trict seem very much puzzled where to ^o, they have no doubt on one point — 
they all trend towanls the Indus, and nut towards the Ganges. The Fiver 
JSiiraswati itself rises within a mile or two ol the ba^in of the Jumna, and falls into 
the Kiigger, or Giiguer, which at present is supjdieil with water hy a canal 
brought from the Jumna. He took exception to the Jats being termetl non-Aryan. 
He thought that, in feature and in speech, they are evidently Aryan. Almost 
all the tSikhs are Jats, and a tiner-looking p»e(^ple are not to be found in 
the world. He wished to ai>k Sir Bartle Fnu'e to what extent lie tliought it 
probable that railway or canal communication miaht eventually he looked for 
between Scinde and Rajix>jtaiia, either from Hyderabail, along the north of the 
Ihinn of Catch to F>ee&a. and so to Agxa, Dtlhi, or, on the other siele, by con- 
iie-cting with BaioJa, and so with the re^t of India. 

Sir Bartle Frere, in leply, stated tiiat throughout the whole of the upper 
part of the desert, and at least as far dovrn as Omuikot, traces are to be foim'l 
of very large ancient river-beds. One of them comes fiom Buteana quite m the 
iiurthern part, and then runs d< )wn ] aralltd to. and about 20 miks tn >m the west- 
ern edge of the desert. It is traceable at ditferent points to a level with Boree. 
It is ap; areiitly continuoiis, and might very w'ell serve ior the course of the 
Suraswati or the Knneer, it it .Nhouhl be found possible to connect tliem by level- 
ling, but tnc general levels of the countty are so nearly uniform, that it would 
require very careful siirveyma to make out the relative Icvo's of these different 
nver-beds. They are very Luxe and very well marked, and are clearly not 
ancient brJs of the Indus. Further down many other old beds are ionnd, 
such as the Kastern Narra, which (h'^emds fmia near Boree down past Omur- 
kot, and i^ tiactaV'le as a distinct river-Kd to the Bunn of Catch. This has 
lately had water re.stored to it by a canal, whicn has been cut to connect it 
with the Indus, and an old ]'rophecy Las been lulfiUed, which usedl to be in 
the mouths of the bcindes wlien it was fust tdked of — tliat when the ti-^h of 
Boree and the lotus siiall be found dow n at Cutcli, then a white race will reign 
ill Scinde. He dal not know* wdiether the prophecy was invented alter tl-e event 
nr nor, lait it w*a3 cuiTeat at the time when Sir Charles Naphr first cm}>h.ycd 
S r William Baker to survey the course and to Uraw out the plan of a canal, 
whicii has since been earned nur. It is (pute po^sil'le tliai the Eastern Xarra 
may never hace been a Ltd of the ancient IndUis, but n-ay have had its former 
snp])ly 01 water fiom s-ane soiiiec to the eastward nf the Sutleh With icgard 
to the Jats tally ixeiaied to ahow them to be Scythians, and if 

Air. Campbell would define what a Sewthian was, he (Sir Bartle Frere) was 
u ady to tlefino what an Aryan nn ant. Ht* ]).^iieveii it quuo p'^'S'^.h.e to run 
wiihtr a canal or railway fioui HydiaLad either strai..ht acrn-> by Omurkot to 
r.aliiiere. nr round the south of the tiescu to'.'auis Hee^a, so to communi- 
cate with the systeiu nt laiiways winch has been tlevised !nr Bajp.'otaiia. nf 
U)’ir>‘ Bi'ie aie nreat ditlicuitie^ owinx to the w*aiit ot fresh water; but it a 
person -Started on horselwok irnm Hyderabad^, and. tiavt-lksl to Ahmediabad, w*ith 
the excepiion ot tiie ^tep of a lew ieet di^wn to the Bunn oi Ciitch aiitl the step 
out axain, lie would find noihmx to vaiy the mn b’e elevath-n ; and m such a 
c-nuntiy of cniirso anythiux lute radway ce; canal cnustnxtinu is ptcnlurly 
eaNV. "The question is nieivly one ot tresh water, aial, c.-nsid,eriiix what has 
h'een done in this icsi-cct in connection with the Suez Canal, be could imt see 
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any insuperable difficulty in overcoming the want of fresh water in the Desert 
of Turr. 

The Pkesident said, when Sir Charles Xapier won his great victory at 
Meeanee he sent Major Yickerj’ from the edge of the llunn of Cutch across 
to the great chain of mountains, and he returned with a collection of fossils, 
which, "tor the first time, showed clearly the true structure of tiiat prolongation 
of the Suliman range. 


Seventh Meeting, 2StJi Fehruarij, 1870. 

Sir EODERICK I. MUECHISOX, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

Presentations. — James Nisbet Eoherison, Esq, ; Arthur Laing, Esq. ; 
F, F. Searle, Esq. ; John Markham, Esq. 

Elections. — Donald Butler, Esq., ii.D. ; Commander G. M. Balfour, 
R.N. ; William A, Murgan Browne, Esq. ; William L. Barclay, Esq., b.a. ; 
Francis W. Buxton, Esq., b.a. ; E. F. Chapman, Esq,, Lieutenant r.a. ; 
Colonel Dudley Carldoa ; B. Harvey Hilliard, E.sq., m.d. : B. Ale^t-ander 
Hankay, Esq. ; William Morris Janies, Esq. ; Colonel Charles E, Laic ; 
The Hon. Henry Littleton; John Markham. Esq. (K.M. Consul at 
Chifu) ; WilUani Culpoys Midwinter, Esq. ; Major-Gen. W. C. McLeod, 
(Madras Army) : Lie id. -Colonel George W. Baiks ; ^te Bight Hon. Sir 
John Bose ; W. Anthony Whyte, Esq. 

Accessions to the Library from ITth to TSrii February. — 
‘Across Mexico in 1SG4-5.'' By W. H. Bullock. Donor, the author. 

‘ The Denver Pacific Eailway.* By T. Collinson and W. A. Bell. 
Donors, the authors. ‘ Memoir sur le Taciiy de Buitos."' By W, D. 
Cooley. Paris, 18h9. Donor, the author. ‘ Path of the Total 
Phase of the Solar Eclipse, December 21-22, 1870.’ B}- J. E. Hind. 

‘South Australia Illustrated.’ 1847. B}’ G. F. Angas. ‘Xew 

Zealanders.’ 1847. By the same author. Purchased. ‘Mexico in 
18G1. By C. Lempriere. Purchased. ‘ South Australia, 1848.’ By 
G. B. Wilkinson. Purchased. ‘ Village Life in Egypt.’ By B. St. 
John. 1852. ‘Travels in China, Ac., 1853.’ By W. Tyrone 
Power. ‘ Sardinia in 1849.’ By J. W. Tyndale. Purchased. ‘Six 
Years in India.’ 1854. By Airs. C. Alackenzie. ‘ Trade and 
Tiavel in the Ear East,’ 184G. By G. F. Davidson. Purchased. 
‘Afghanistan.’ 1842. By J. Atkinson. Purchased. 

The following paper w^as read by the author : — ■ 

A Visit to Yarkand and Kashgar, By E, B. Shaw, f.r.g s. 
[Extracts.] 

The common idea of Tartary is, I think, that of a vast succession of 
plains, over which hordes of barbaiians wander at will with their 
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cattle and tents. We are hardly prepared to hear of a well- culti- 
vated country full of settled habitations, and containing flourishing 
cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, where many of the arts of 
civilisation are carried on. Security of life and property exists ; 
commerce is protected ; light carts drawn by horses frequent the 
roads ; markets are held on a fixed day of the week even in the 
smallest villages. In the towns extensive bazars, covered in against 
the rays of the sun, contain rows of shops where goods of eveiy 
sort and from every country are exhibited. In Yarkand alone there 
are sixty colleges, with endowments in land, for the education of 
students of Ylussulman law and divinity, while ever^^ street contains 
a primary school attached to a mosque, where turhaned rows of 
young true believers may be seen and heard daily at their first 
lessons of reading and writing. Different qiiarters of the town are 
set apart fur the sale of diffeient wares. In one street will be found 
spread out the silks of China, in another the cotton goods and prints 
of Kussia, while a thiid will contain the robes made up of both 
materials, three or four of which form the ordinary dress of the 
Tnrkis. Further on you meet with sugar from Eussia, tea, spices, 
and all kinds of foreign produce. In another part are the bntchers, 
who offer a choice of horse-flesh, camel, beef, or mutton. The first 
is rather a luxury, but the two last are most abundant, selling at 
about one penny a pound. Next are the bakers, who make most excel- 
lent light loaves by a process of steaming the bread. The sellers of 
country produce supply vegetables of many kinds ; such as cabbage, 
turnip, lettuce, carrots, &c., besides cream, nearly as thick as that 
of Devonshire, also a peculiar preparation of curds, and delicious 
cream-cheeses. At another place yon can get sherbet made of fruit, 
which you can cool at every street corner from stalls for the sale of 
ice, which has been pitted in the wdnter. There are tea-shops 
where the great urns are ever steaming, and eating-honses where 
business-men can get their midday pilao. Elsewhere are horse and 
cattle markets ; in fact it would be impossible to enumerate all. 

Snch is the condition of this hitherto little-known nation, which, 
while Europe ignores its existence, is living a life of its own, making 
history very fast, and looking upon European politics with the same 
indifference with which its own have been regarded by us. But I 
must now say a few words regarding the shape and position of the 
country. 

Eastern Tnrkis tan (or, as it used to be called on our maps, 
Chinese Tartary) re&embles a huge bay, with its mouth turned to 
the east, and shut in on every other side by gigantic chains of moun- 
tains. broad desert, thirty days’ journey in extent, occupies its 
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mouth, and separates it from CTiina, of ’svhich empire it was, until 
recently, a possession. This deseit sucks up all the rivers of Tur- 
kistan, which die away in marshes and lakes, or form a vast jungle 
of scnib-wood, where they disappear under the sand. 

Both the northern range, which is a continuation of the Thian- 
Shan, and the southern, which may be called the Himalayan, con- 
verge towards one another as they run westwai d, and are united by 
a cross-range, supporting the high plateau of Pamir, which the 
Natives call the Bam-i-dunya,” or Upper Uloor of the Woild.” 

This cross-iange. however, is of ineguLir shape, and its northern 
half is thrown very much hack, forming a kind of secondary bay, at 
the upper corner of the great hay, to which I have likened Eastern 
Turkistan. At the mouth of this inner bay stand the town of 
Yunghissar, and the city of Kashgar, the political capital of the 
country, as Yaikand is its commercial capital. Two long amis are 
j^ushed out under the northern and southern ranges of mountains, 
between them and the great desert. These arms are formed by the 
province of Khoten, on the south, and those of LYh-Turfin, Ak;sii, 
Kuche, Ac., on the north. Thus tlie inhabited country resembles a 
crescent in general form, its convex side guarded by mountains, and 
the concave occupied by desert. Its general elevation is 4000 or 
50 -'0 feet above the sea-level, while some of the peaks around rise to 
an altitude of more than 20,000 feet, as well a* can be judged with- 
out actual measurement. 

In talking of the northern and southern boundaries of Eastern 
Turkistan, we must remember that they aie by no means simple 
ranges, like the Alps or the Pyrenees, which can be crossed by a 
single pass. They are rather complex systems of mountains, com- 
posed of many chains, and enclosing considerable cottntries within 
their valleys. Thibet and Cashmere are examples of this. Eleven 
high passes have to he crossed in travelling from India to Tinkistan 
by the usual trade-route, and of these passes only two are louver 
than the summit of Mont Blanc. 

Tlie rivers rising in this part of the Himalaya have the pecu- 
liarity, that, instead of finding their way at once to the plains, they 
often run for several hundred miles in the longitudinal valleys 
between the chains and paralkd to tliem, uiitil, at last, tltcy se* m to 
muster strength to bieak out of their imp] isoninent and burst f.>rfh 
through some lent in the mountain-lariier tliat confined them. 'The 
most signal instance of this is the Indus, w'liich, rising in Chinese 
territoiy, rims noith-westwaid behind five langes of the Himalayas 
until it reaches its turning-point, when it bieaks through them 
all, and issues into the plains of India sc^utliwaid. In thi S A c«st 
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sweep it encloses tlie whole course of its five great tribntaiies, 
Avhich g’ive the Pun jab its name. These each iinifate its example in 
a less degree, and the gorges by w'hhh they cut through the chains 
exhibit the wildest scene] y in the Himalaya. It is iiiteiesting to 
find this peciiliaiity repeated on the iK.-nh of the great watershed. 
The Karakash River runs for 80 miles along tlie sonthein fiank 
of the Kuen-lun Range, before it can C'Jcape through the Gorge of 
Shahdalla by a sudden turn, xlnd the Yaikand River, rising near 
the Karakorum Pass, makes a great sweep behind another portion 
of the same Kuen-lun Range before turning towards Yarkand. It 
begins by iiiuning nearly west, and finishes by a long coiirse east- 
waird into the Takla-YIakan iJo^eit. It is this configuration of the 
country which forms tlie chief difficulty in crossing it; for it is 
found easier ami shorter to take the trade-routes across all the 
ranges in succession, than to turn these mnges by following the 
deviijus course of any of the rivers which di ain them. 

The northern mountain boundary of Eastern Turkistan is almost 
equally complex, excepting towards its w-estem end. wdiere only a 
single wall of mountain is left between the Kashgar territoiies and 
the upj^er valleys of the Lfiver -Jaxarte^, whose low^er course is now' 
held by the Russians. Advancing on another line of operati<,ms, 
from Siberia, Russia has lately placed a fort in one of the>e upper 
valleys, called that of the Kaieeii. The intermediate portion of 
the Jaxartes is, therefore, all that now' retains independence of the 
former khanate of Khukand, 

You thus see tliat Eastern Tuikistan is a very compact state, 
being cut off from all lier neighbours by high mountains and im- 
mense descits. The physical consequence of its position is that 
the region is almost rainle>s. All the clouds laden wdtli rain from 
the Indian Ocean exhaust themselves on the outer ranges of the 
Himalaya, where in places the ]*ainf.ill amounts to as much as SOO 
inches in a year ; the second and third ranges got much less, and 
beyond that comes the region of sterility called Thibet. Here w'e 
see the phenomenon of the line of perpetual snow' becoming higher 
as we advance noithw^ard, and even of its being, in certain 2»ait&, 
loicer on the south side than rui the noith of the same range, 
accoidiug to a law' etiuuci.iTt d ly' Hr. Tioi]n>''n. in his * IVcstern 
Himalaya.’ While the s<;urhern tangos are blocked atmually with 
such masses of snoW' that tlic sun eannot fully melt them aw’ay till 
late in the soring, or rather sumiuer, the uitue nortliern ranges in 
Ladak or Thibet receive a comp iratively small sprinkling of snow 
in winter, whi<.b the intensely h<.*t sun of those upl.inds can soon 
cope with. Thus the traific is scaicely iutenupted in Thibet at 
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elevations of 17,000 and 18,000 feet, while nearer India the 
passes of 11,000 and 12,000 feet are blocked for manv months. 
It will easily be imagined that very little rain-cloud penetrates 
beyond Thibet again across the still higher ranges northward into 
Turkistan. 

The other mountain boundaries form similar obstacles to the 
clouds on the north and west, while the enormous distance to 
the China Sea on the east acts as a bar in that direction. It 
actually takes two several river-systems to reach the sea from Eastern 
Turkistan : the first losing itself in the desert, while a second set 
rises in the eastern parts of China and runs through that country 
to the ocean. 

Thus, although the first appearance of Cential Asia, viewed from 
the crest of the Enen-iun, recalls the aspect of the open plains of 
India which have been left behind, yet no sooner do we begin to 
descend towards it than we perceive a vital difference. Here no 
forests clothe the hill-sides, no verdure rejoices the eye tired of 
the peipetual glare of the naked gravel. The plain, where we first 
enter it, is as bare as the mountains we have left. It is, therefore, 
the more surprising to see the rich cultivation which the hand of 
man has produced on its surface. Once past the band of desert 
(varying from 10 to 20 miles in width j which slopes down from 
the foot of the mountains, the traveller entem a cultivated country, 
where in spring — as 1 saw it on my return — a broad sea of green 
wheat stretches right and left, running into little bays and arms 
between the scattered farmhouses and hamlets, each surrounded by 
its orchard in full blo^^om. So numerous are these orchards that 
they close the view a few hundred yards from the eye. The pro- 
ductions are nearly the same as those of Cashmere. Apples, pears, 
apricots, peaches, mulberries, walnuts, melons, and even grapes, 
grow to pertection (the vines being buried in winter on account of 
the frost j; while the chief crops are rvheat. barley, Indian corn, 
and inceme, vhich two latter are the universal feed of the horses. 
Cotton, flax, and hemp are also much cultivated, though neither of 
the latter for their fibre. 

The roads are often crowded with people. I left the town of 
Kargalik on the morning of the weekly market, which is held in 
every village and town of Tmkistan. The country people were 
flocking ill from all directions, bringing the produce of their farms 
fur sale. There was hardly one of all the multitude that was 
not mounted, even though it were upon a donkey. liosy-cheeked 
farmers’ wives and daughters, sometimes two on a horse, or 
mounted behind their huahands or fathers, and carrying their 
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baskets of eggs or of butter : boys driving their files of donkeys, and 
always riding on the hindmost ; farm -servants, taking in horses or 
cows for sale ; merchants, with bales of goods ; covered carts, with 
one horse in the shafts and two or three abreast as leaders : beggars 
with their tail caps, and calabash by their side (even they often 
beg on horseback!); all these poured past us in a continuous 
stream for several miles. Then the crowd on the road began to get 
less dense, but we could still see parties of people in single file 
converging along bye-paths towards the road. 'Sow, all this popu- 
lation is supported on land which but for artificial watering would 
be a bare desert. The country is a perfect network of canals, great 
and small. Alanv of the rivers are absolutely drained of their 
water for the benefit of the thirsty fields, even before reaching 
the great Desert, which wonld, at any rate, engnlf them. I have 
often seen three several channels of water crossing one another at 
different levels. Canals are the life of the country, and are felt to 
be so important that even the ruler himself, Yakcoh Beg, w^as, 
during my sta}’ at Kashgar, engaged personal I3" in the construction 
of one. lie used to visit it daily, working often with his own 
hands at the excavation, to encourage his soldiers who were em- 
plo3*ed at the woik. His cave is not confined to canals ; new roads 
are being made and bridges erected hy his orders ; rest-houses for 
travellers and wells in the desert are being constructed- At the 
same time he propitiates the religious clashes of his subjects by a 
strict enforcement of the hi\Ys of Islam, and hy the building and 
endowment of colleges and mosques. 

Such is the ruler who now governs Eastern Turkistan. I may 
briefly remind 3'ou how he uhrained possession. Up to within 
five or six 3’ears ago the Chinese held the cotmtiy. Tlie3' had dis- 
possessed the native ALussulman rulers, a famih^ culled “■ Toorra,” 
who claim descent from the conqueror Jenghis Khan. After repeated 
attempts to recover their lost suvereignt3% the Toorras made a last 
and more successful incursion in 1864 , assisted h3" an auxiliary 
force of Andijanis from the neighbouiing kingdom of Khokan, 
Avho were headed b3’ Yakoob Beg. The occasion was favourable, 
for a iuutin3' had occurred among the mercenar}" troops of the 
Chinese. The invasion of the Toorras was successful, but its fruits 
were gathered b3" Y^akoob Beg, the leader of the auxiliaries, who 
has since then exiled and otheiwise disposed of the chiefs of the 
Toorra famil3\ His followers, the Andijanis, now occupy the chief 
places in the administration, and form the strength of his arm3% 
Originally few in number, their ranks have been swollen b3’ thou- 
sands who have fled from their homes before the advance of the 
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Eussians: but tlieir attituue towards the native Yaikandis is veiy 
conciliatory, and, on the whole, they are looked upon not in the 
light of conquerors, but as brothers in faith and in bLjod who have 
delivered them from the yoke of the unbelievers and idolaters. 
The disposition of the Yaikandis leads fliem to commerce and the 
arts of peace, while the Usbeks of Andijan find their most con- 
genial occupation in administration and soldiering. Both nations 
talk the same language, wfith merely provincial vaiiations, and it 
is essentially the same as the Tuikish of Constantinople. 

The official classes generally live oiit&icle the towns in a kind 
of fortified cantonment, originally built by the Chinese for their 
own protection. There is one of these fortresses near every 
large city, and they all go by the name of Ynngshahr, or ‘‘ Xew- 
town.’’ The cI^velling-honr^cs of the upper classes contain twm or 
three court^^ards, snriounded by n'ooms, of w'hich the doors open 
on to a car[>eted verandah. The inner court i> generally assigned 
to the women ; the ou^er one often contains a kind of open pavilion, 
w'here the master of the house receives tlie visits of his acquaint- 
ance. If it is wunter, the visitor is taken into a room, of whicli the 
floor is covered with soft Bokhara or Khoren carpets, tvhile a bright 
wood-fire Ktins in the 02)en fire-place. 

The amount of etiquette obseived at such visits is considerable. 
At my first introduction to the Governor of Yarkand, w'ho is the 
^ izier of the kingd()m, and wdio afterwards became my firm friend, 
he advanced to meet me wdth outsprea'I arms. The embrace con- 
sists in clasping the other man round the body, and placing your 
cliin on his shoulder, wliile he does the same to you. In this 
position you pour forth a long string of complimentary phrases 
w'ithout listening to those of your friend. This completed. I am 
led to the file, on each side of wffiich a cushion is placed. No 
sooner have I .sat down on one of these, tlian, aceoiding to custom, 
I rise again to enquire after my host’s distinguished liealth. This 
obliges him to rise too, and reply in the stereotyped form, tliat, 
‘‘ Thanks be to God, it is w'ell.'’ After a few minutes’ ermversation a 
servant is summoned, who enters, canying a silk table-eloili, and 
followed by a procession of others bearing fruit of all kinds, bread 
and pie^eivos in china bowls and on trays. The cloth is spiead 
between tne host and the vi-^itor, and tea is ponied out in small 
china cups fur each. The m ister of the hou^e then breaks ofi' a 
small piece of bread, which he places before his guest. This the 
latter is bound to taste, as a ^ign that he accepts the hospitality. 
But, as he does so, he says Bismilla,’’ “ In the name of God.” 
1 inally the cloth is removed, and I carefully pick up and replace 
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any crumb of bread that may have fallen from it. To allow the 
least -crumb to remain on tlie ground is looked upon as most 
irreligious neglect. When the clotb is removed, another servant 
brings in a silk robe of honour, which is placed over the visitor’s 
shoulders, and the master of the hou^e then conducts him out by 
another door to a distance varying with their relative ranks. 

My friend Mohamud Yoonas was originally a Per^^ian wiiter in 
the service of the Khan of Khukand. Thi» Chief having occasion to 
write a letter to the King uf Pukhara, employed 3Iuhamud Yuonas 
to do so. This letter proved to be so full of Arabic teims and 
high-flown expi essiuiis, that when it reached Pukhara theie was not 
a savant in that learned city who cuuld read it. This Avas the 
foundation of Muhamud Yoonas’s fortune. He was immediately 
promoted to be Chief Secretary of the Khan uf Khokand, and 
fcA’entually came oA^er into Ea.'^tein Tuikistaii, Avheii he Avas made 
GoAmrnor of Yarkand by the present ruler Yakoob Beg. 

This Chief is certainly a fine fellow, and no one can come into 
contact Avith Yakoob Peg Avithoiit lecoguizing his remarkable 
character. I have before mentioned his energy in all niatteis 
aifeetiug the progress of the country. His mastery of it is a 
standing miracle. Six years ago he Avas a petty Governor of a toAvn 
in Khokand, threatened by the IDissians, with whom he had already 
had many fights, and in disgrace with his owm ruler, being the 
adherent of a riAml to the throne. In sis years he has become 
absoltite despot of a country two or three times the extent of 
Great Britain, and of the most unruly people in Central Asia. It 
used to be a common saying in that region, that never a year 
elapsed without a rising in Kashgar. The Chinese maintained a 
large force near that city, Avhich had to be reinfurced periodically 
from Pekin. Put since Yakoob Beg has been master, not a soul 
dales stir. Of course he has obtained this power partly by terror, 
and by what we should call barbarous executions. Put it is 
Avonderful that v/ith him this terrorism should ncAmr haAm become 
a habit, as Avith most Oiiental despots. Yakoob Peg has drawn the 
line exactly at the point where severity ceased to be a necessity of 
his position. He has produced perfect order and security, without 
alienating the mass of his subjects. They feel that these exhibitions 
of force are, as a rule, exerted on their side and in their interests. 
He sits every day in the gateway of Kashgar for two or three hours 
to hear complaints ; and it is a common occurrence fur some old 
woman or countiyman Avith a giicAutnce to use reproaches and 
strong language in stating their case, at Avhich he only smiles. He 
thus cultivates the afiecrious of the people, the priesthood, and the 
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army, to wliom he is prodigal of gifts. But the gallovrs are a great 
institution in the country, and the great gateway of Kashgar, of 
which I could see the top from my house, was frequently the scene 
of executions. 

My first presentation to him was rather an efiective scene. I was 
preceded by men carrying my presents on trays. After them 
came a troop of long-robed ushers with white wands, then two 
officers of high rank, who had come as a deputation to fetch me. 
Dressed in the costume of the country, I followed them with my 
Persian writer and ser\’ants. A long avenue was formed up to the 
palace by soldiers, who kept back the people. Three or four pieces 
of artillery stood on either side of the gateway. The large 
quadrangle into which we then entered was lined with rows upon 
rows of guards, dressed in the brightest coloured robes, and sitting 
in solemn silence with their eyes cast on the ground and their 
hands folded in front of them. A second quadrangle presented the 
same spectacle ; but the robes were richer than before, and the men 
seemed of higher rank. The stillness of these numbers (there were 
nearly 3000 we calculated), the regularity of their order, and the 
brightness of their clothing, produced a most striking effect. At 
the entrance of an inner quadrangle all my servants were stopped, 
even my Persian writer, on whom I had counted to interpret for 
me. Preceded by one official, I mossed this silent and almost 
empty court towards a long pavilion at the end. After pointing to 
a door, my guide disappeared. 1 entered, and saw, at the further 
end of a long room, a man sitting alone near a window. When I 
approached him he put out his hands to greet me, smiling pleasantly, 
and pulled my robe to make me sit down on a cushion opposite 
him. Yakoob Beg is a man of about forty-five, short and stoutly 
built, with a very broad forebead. After the first salutations, we 
kept silence for a minute or two. Then he commenced again with 
a remaik about the weather. I answered, and asked for an inter- 
preter ; but he laughed, and said he could understand me quite well 
enough, and that between friends no third person was required. 
He then bid me welcome to his country as the first Englishman 
that had ever been there, and said that God put it into his heart to 
accept my arrival as a favourable omen to himself. 

I had several conversations with him afterwards, in all of which 
he expressed his great desire to be friends with the English. He 
often repeated : “ Your Queen is like the sun, which warms every 
thing it shines upon. I am in the cold, and desire that some of its 
rays should fall upon me. I am very small (showing the tip of his 
finger), a man of yesterday. In these few years God has given me 
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this great country. I am very glad that you have come. l?Vhat- 
ever services I can render you here, you may command, and you 
must do the same for me. Come, what account will you give of 
me in your own country, when you get back ? ” This he said, 
laughing. I replied : “ I shall say that what had already been 
heard of you was not half of what I found the reality to be.” He 
laughed again, and stretched out his hand to shake mine. 

At our last interview he took quite an affectionate farewell, 
taking my hand in both of his, and holding it while he wished me 
a safe return home, putting me under God’s care. Then, with out- 
spread hands, as their manner is, he repeated a prayer in Arabic for 
my safety and success, drawing his hands over his face and dowm to 
the tip of his beard afterwards, saying, “ Allaho Akber,” “ God is 
great.” 

On previous occasions he expressed himself as very anxious to 
encourage trade between India and Tuikistan, and to establish 
intercourse between the Governments. His acts, however, are of 
more value than his words in this respect, and completely bear 
them out. Merchants from India are beginning to frequent Yar- 
kand, and it only requires the removal of a few obstacles which 
exist in the hill countries subject to our own influence, to open out 
a field for trade of which it would he difficult to over-mte the 
importance. The Eussian estimates of the population to which 
Y'arkand is the door of access vary between 20 and 60 millions. 
Eussian manufactures are taking possession of the field, notwith- 
standing the fact that the transport of goods from England to Yar- 
kand costs 135. a cv^^t. less than from Moscow to Yarkand. The 
Eussian tea-merchants send tea from China through Siberia into 
Central Asia, over a road 4000 miles in length, although our tea 
plantations in India are only 700 miles from the tea-market of 
Y^arkaiid. It need not be supposed that the consumption of Central 
Asia is small. Every man of these millions wears at least two, and 
often five or six, large robes made out of, or at least lined with, 
printed cotton. They would certainly consume more calico in a year 
than the same number of average Europeans. As for tea, they never 
leave off drinking it, although the ordinary quality costs as much as 
105. a pound. I have seen a group of soldiers sitting round their 
camp, adding fresh boiling water to their exhausted tea-pot, until 
almost every vestige of colour bad disappeared from the decoction. 
They must have their tea, though it be only in name. One of them- 
selves, describing their love for it, said that unless you finished a 
whole tea-pot full befora sunrise, you were not considered a man in 
Yarkand ; and that, as a rule, every one took his share in at least 
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ten in the day. The annual consumption in the Governor of Yar- 
kand’s house huldj including guaids and dependents, was said to be 
3000 tillahs’ worth, equal to 1800Z. sterling. 

In great contrast to their friendly behaviour, and to the really 
excessive amount of attention and honour which they bestowed on 
me, was the close confinement to which we were subjected while in 
the cities. Even my friend 3Ir. Hayward, who entered the country 
a short time after me, was not allowed to xi>ii me, nor did we meet 
until we were on our return. They u.'^ed no force, nor show of force, 
to me ; but, as they tliemselvcs ex}>ie.s>tLl it, “ The chains of wisdom 
are better than those of iron.” 3Iy servants, on the other hand, 
were free to come and go as they would. It is undoubtedly a great 
step in advance for Engli.diuieu to have lived six month^j in safety 
and honour in the heart of (Jentrai Asia, but I trust the day will 
come before lung when they will be^ble to traverse it as freely as 
they du Eiirupe. The ab^'^enee uf any ill le^ult fiom the vdsit of the 
fir&t Englishman, now the hairier is once hiuken, will, I hope, 
produce this re-ult. The nighrinare of Ceniial A'^iatie i tilers, and 
the cause of neatly all the ill-treatment which European travellers 
have experienced, is the dread uf their leing ^pies. By sume magic 
the exjiiorer is supposed to carry off a plan of the roads, and by 
those roads a Euiopean army follows. Of course there is some truth 
in this view, and the great secret of success is to have a distinct 
object, which will be sufficient, judged by an Asiatic standaid, to 
account for your proceedings. 

After parting fiom Yakoob Beg at Kashgar, I returned to 
ITarkand, when I was further detained until the roads should 
be quite free from snow. At last, on the 30th of 3IaT, we started 
and for some part of the way 1 had the pleasure of talking English 
again, and comparing note^, with 3Ir. Hay waul regarding the treat- 
ment which we had experienced. Furtlier on, however, we a^min 
separated, in cider to explore different roads. I returned by the 
Karakorum Bass, which is the culinary trade-route. I wished to 
compare it with the new route by Chang Chenmo, which I had 
taken in going. 

The fin-t range of mountains which has to be crossed is the Kuem 
lun. This, although we call it by a Chinese name which no native 
of Tuikistan has ever heard of, is in reality a portion of the 
Himalayan system of mountains. The other ranges of which 
the Himalaya consist are as much and as little separated from one 
another as this is from the rest. In shape you must imagine it to 
be like a letter Y laid on its side, or rather like a spur of which the 
rowel points west. Inside the opening of the spur is the heel of 
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the hoot, a huge mountain mass, and in the narrow space between 
the heel and the spur runs the Eiver Karakash, making a complete 
<5urTe in its escape through the mountains. We begin hj crossing 
one branch of the spur by a pass of over 17.<')00 feet, and this brings 
us into the gorge of the Karakash. We follow this gorge round its 
curve, by which means we avoid crossing the great heel. Another 
pass of greater height takes us out of the Karakash Gorge and across 
the other branch of the spur. The scene which here meets us is 
extraordinary. The ground we stand on is over 16,000 feet above 
the sea. In front of us and to our left stretches a wide undulating 
plain of bare gravel. Looking across it, twenty-hve miles off, is 
a row of apparently isolated snow-mountains divided by ravines. 
They are the bluff" terminations of immense parallel ridges of which 
we can only see the ends, these ridges being the mountains about 
the Karakorum Pass. Turning back we see the Kuen-lun like a 
huge wall. One is an army in line ; the other an army in parallel 
columns, of which we can only see the heads. To the east and the 
west we have even greater contrasts. Eastward the gravelly plateau 
stretches till it is terminated by some high rolling downs covered with 
snow. Westward a few water-courses from in front of us form into 
a ravine which deepens gradually, jiunging d<jwn a blue abyss that 
is lost to view amid the tremendous convulsions of the mountains 
around. This is the Yarkand Kiver. The clearness of the 
atmosphere is indescribable. Everywhere the snow descends 
nearly to the level of the plain, and nowhere is there a blade 
of grass, or any other sign of vegetable or animal life. Each 
halting-place is a perfect charnel-house of dead horses, which would 
be preserved almost unchanged by the dryness of the climate if it 
were not for the 'wolves which we hear howling in packs eveiy 
night. 

It would take too long if I were to describe minutely the re- 
mainder of the journey back. We were drenched in ice-cold 
streams, nearly swallowed up by quick-sands in their midst, stopped 
by glaciers which bad dammed them up, obliged to abandon all our 
baggage for a time and sleep wrapped in a blanket on the least 
windy side of large stones. We ffoundered through large plains of 
snow, in which we periodically sank up to the thigh. 

This will give you an idea of the difnculties which merchants 
undergo on the route now in use. A few of them have lately struck 
out a new route more to the east, by the ^Alley of Chang Chenmo, 
of which it is sufficient to say that it nowhere crosses either per- 
petual snow or difficult rivers, the great perils of the present road. 
It is also a much more direct route to British India, to which they 
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are bound, and tney object to going a longer and more difficult way 
merely in order to pass tbrougb the town of Lad.ik and be taxed by 
our tributary the Ilaharaja of Cashmere. But the officials of the 
latter (unsanctioned, I believe, by their master) see things in a 
different light, and our Indian teas and XEanchester cotton goods 
may possibly have to pass through water and snow for years to come 
on their way to Central Asia. 

The President, in retL-iniie;; tli.niks tu 3Ir. Shaw ihi* Li- paper, said riiai 
he wa^ the first EnuIiAnman who had vi-ited Yaikaud and letiimed to ^ive 
an account of the interlur of the cenntry and the manners of the inhabitant'. 

hit H. Kayolixs-ox said nu eieat practical vaire cf iMr, >hav.'‘rf explurati-jiis 
ill Eastern Tinkistan was, that they had been the means of nponine uot a:_ 
extensive market fur Cri:i>h trade and maninacrnre?, a market which wa- 
really almost buimdles', and whhh in the fuuuv may be ci the verv i;rmu^r 
importance. The ffovernment of India had re^arilefl the d>cuveiies ui hlr. 
Shaw and air. Hayward of such iiiuiorrai:^ e, that negotiations had been 
enterefi. int > veith the Maharaja Cashmere, for the puipose of fostering 
ti ade. and these negotiations had resulted in an aiTan^ement by which all 
traus.t duths through Ladak would he abolished, and officers t\ould be ap- 
pointed as joint commissioners byihe two i-overnn-ents to lacilitate tiaffic 
in every possible v, ay. At pre'-eut, from the vicinity of Rndok to Shadiila there 
was positively no: a single inbaidttd <lweiline:, and, therefore, the object ri 
the negotiations must be to erect stations fur supplies on the road, and to 
give iiicilitie.s X<jr the owners of baggage and cattle. It was also to be hopud 
that Security would be attended to. A: }-n.'ent. whether travelling by the 
Karakorum Panne, or throuah the Chana Chenmo, traders are obliged, 
alter leaving the Karakash Pivor, to cross the Sanpu Ibt^s, which was extremely 
bad for cattle. So long as rlic communication between Thibet and Eastern 
Turkistari was confined to that route, there never could be any very great 
and piofital'lo tiaffic. Air. Hayward had, however, tliscovered that the Yanai 
Pass, a little further to the westward, was quite practicahle, and the only 
thing reqiiiied to render it available for commerce was the erection of a 
fort to keep it safe fiomthe attacks of rohhers. The erection of that fort 
mint depend on the friendly feelings of the Cashmere Government, and it 
was a great matter that the Indian Government sliould have succeeded so 
far as to render the establishment of such a <lefence a matter ot great jtro- 
bability. He had that day received infonnation from Iralia ot the ] uhlication 
of the rc^^iilts of two mo^t remarkable and valuable journeys m these coun- 
tries by Major Alontgomerie’s emissaries. Cbie of them, Alirza Sujah, was ar 
Cashmere when IMr. Ifhaw and Air. Hayward veere there. Mirza Sujah came 
from Herat iii IbdO. He had lieeii educated in India, and was now uii 
accomxdibhfcd surveyor. Having travelled through Afigbauistan in X’crfecr 
safety, be had subset pieiitly made one of the jouiueys which lunl always been 
coinidered amoug the great desiderata of Central Asiatic geoaiaxmy. He had 
passed across from Lcluchistan to the Oxiis, and from thence had iollowed 
Lieutenant's MMod's route to the sources of that river. He had verified Lieu- 
tenant \Vood’< statement of the existence of Lake Karakul, about which them 
had been considerable doubts. On his anival at Tashkurgan he was arrested 
by the officers of Y'akoob Beg, who took him to Kashgar, lollowing the very 
route formerly taken by Marco Polo. This was not the exact course which 
Air. Hayward i)ruposcd to follow. His intention was to go up the Gilgii 
Paver across the mountains, and so on to the Pamir. Another of Major Mont- 
gomerie^s pundits had also explored what had hitherto been a sort of te-rrt! 
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incognita to Europeans, He hail crossed from the Indian frontier fairly into 
the central deseid, and had proved that from Piudok right array to the all 
of China there rvere no high mountains. Thus, alter leaving the Fangkong 
Lake, a four-in-hand might he driven to Kashgar. For many years past a 
road from the plains of India across the Himalaya had leen contemplated, 
and only 50 miles remained to he finished, in older to have a fair open road 
into Eakern Turki.stan. The only difnculty in the vay of carrying out such 
a scheme arose from Chinese exclusiveness, as this plain was in Chinese terri- 
tory. However, in due course of time, it v. as to he hoped that this natm’al 
route would he opened up. 

Mr. T. Sauxdees thought the author of the paper had erred with respect 
to the physical geography of the district he had travelled through, in supposing 
that the Himalayas and the Kuen-lim M<junt\ins vx-re to he regarele>l 
one system. The mass of mountains to the north of India was upwards of 
2000 miles in length, hy 600 in hreadth. It desceneled hy steep sbpes em all 
sides, hy the Himalayas to the ]: lains of Iniiia on the south, and hy the Kuen- 
liin Mountains to the great deseit of Gohi on the north. <In the east 
it descended hy equally steep slopes to the Plains of China, and starting from 
that base the two ranges, the Kuen-lun and the Himalaya, met together as 
in an apex at the great mountain knot of Pusht-i-Kbar, wheie they join the 
Hindoo Koosh Range. But eastward they were 600 miles apart, and he 
thought it was not to the advantage of systematic geography to consider as 
one range the whole extent of so vast a mass. It was far more convenient 
that the great range of the north should have its distinct designation, as well 
as the great range on the buutli. He had no doubt that the range on the 
north was as well defined on its interior Viase as the Himalayas. It was, 
therefore, correct to say that this vast mass was hounded hy a great range on 
the south, a great range on the east, and a great ramie on the north. 

Mr. Shaw said his reason for regarding the Kuen-lun ^Mountains and 
the Himalayas as hLdonging to one systLm was, that the elevated belt of 
country over which he had travelled coiisi>tcd eii no fewer tlian eleven 
ridges, more or less parallel, separated by de]iressions, and he could not see 
why the last of those parallel ranges should he considered a distinct system 
any moie than any of the other ranges. 


2. Notes on a Joiirneg through Shantung, By J. Markham, 
H.3l. Consul at Cliefoo. 

[Extracts.] 

LIktil very- recently the province of Shantung, in the north of 
China, has been a closed book to the civilised world; but now, 
owing to the travels and researches of the Eev. Alexander William- 
son, this rich and most interesting country is better kno^m. As 
however, I considered that there was vet a vast amount of informa- 
tion to be gained, I made a tour of the province in the early part 
of 1869, visiting the principal cities, sea- ports, hai’bours, and silk- 
growing districts, and had the honour of reporting thereon to Her 
Majesty's Government; there were, however, many subjects of 
interest not embodied in my official Eeport, and which this Society 
may deem worthy of notice. 
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Leaving ray post at Cliefoo — the sea-port opened to foreign trade 
— on the 24th of Fehniaty, 1869, I took a south-east course, passing 
through the Tsehya Talley, a district in which the ailanthus silk 
(Satuniia Cijathld) is largely cultivated. This district is moun- 
tainous, hut the valleys are most fertile, producing cereals of nearly 
every description, and also some cotton. 

On the 6ih of March I reached the large and im 2 :)ortant city 
of Wei-hsien, my route being over what had once been a carefully- 
constructed Imperial road, but which is now in utter decay and 
nearly impassable in wet weather. It leads through an undulating* 
and highly-cultivated plain, studded vrith numerous villages and 
prettily wooded. Some 20 li s.s.w. of Wei-hsieu are extensive coal- 
fields ; they lie in the plain, with hills to the south and west about 
6 miles off. A great number of pits have been opened, but only 
ten are now being worked. These pits or shafts are from 15 to 30 
feet deep ; the miners work on until the water rises over the seam, 
when the pit is abandoned for another, their only means of getting 
the water out being by large skin buckets, holding three gallons 
each, which are hauled up by a huge windlass : hence it is probable 
that the finest quality of coal is missed. The whole district is 
honeycombed with old workings. The W ei-hsien coal is principally 
anthracite, bums bright and clear with scarcely any ash, and 
thi'ows out a great heat. The price of the coal, at the pit’s mouth, 
is about 4d, fur 130 lbs. The cost of conveying this coal to the 
city is from 125 to 200 cash a picul, or say from Sd. to lOd. for 
130 lbs., the means of transport being carts, drawn by from three 
to six mules, wheelbarrows, and donkeys. 

Leaving the valley, I once more took the high road, and travelled 
towards the capital of the province, Tsi-nan-foo, which I reached 
on the 15th of March. It is in lat. 36^ 50', long. 117^, a large and 
important city, enclosed by high walls in excellent repair. 

From Tsi-nan-foo I took the Imperial high road from Tanking 
to Peking, and travelled on it south, along the foot of the Tae-shan 
range, to the city of Tae-nyan-foo, distant 160 li from Penanfoo. 
I noticed that both hemp and tobacco were largely cultivated. 
The scenery here is very beautiful ; I passed through a lovely 
valley, with the Tae-shan on the left. 

Tae-nyan-foo is a walled city, situated at the foot of the Tae- 
shan, the Sacred Mountain of China, and the highest of the range 
bearing that name, which stretches between Tsi-nan-foo and 
this city. In the north part of the city is a magnificent temple, 
dedicated to the mountain, which occupies the greater part of the 
north of the city. This building is situated in a fine park of 
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25 acres. Some of the trees, composed principally of yews, cedars, 
and cypress, are of very great age, having heen planted by emperors 
of the Sung, Yuan, and Ming dynasties, 960-1628 a.d. The main 
temple is a large hall, 120 feet long by 50 feet broad. It contains, 
facing the entrance, a huge statue, representing the Emperor Shun, 
sitting enthroned in a massive chaii*. Shun is said to have dedi- 
cated the Tae-shan to the God of Heaven, and sacrificed thereon a 
burnt-offering to the Supreme Euler, during his first tour through 
the empire, when acting as Ticeroy for Jaou, in the seventy-sixth 
year of that Emperor’s reign : this would be b.c. 2281. Shun suc- 
ceeded Jaou in the year 2255 b.c. The walls of this magnificent 
temple are covered with a panoramic painting, really well executed, 
representing an Imperial procession. White elephants, camels, and 
other animals, fabulous and real, are depicted. The painting com- 
mences on the east side-wall, and continues round along the north, 
or back- wall, finishing on the west wall. 

From the temple I made the ascent of the mountain by a road 
12 miles in length, consisting of a succession of flights of steps. It 
commences outside the north gate, and leads up a gorge, at first 
with a gentle ascent, but it gets giudually greater, until at last it 
approaches the vertical and becomes most laborious. The road for 
the first 2000 feet is lined with handsome cedar and yew trees, but 
beyond this altitude, for the next 3000 feet, these are replaced by 
the common flat-topped fir. Numerous small temples are erected on 
either side all the way, and tablets put up by various emperors, 
viceroys, and other high personages, occur frequently ; some of 
them ai*e of very ancient date, the characters being nearly obliterated 
by time and the number of rubbings taken from them. 

The summit, called the Yu-hwang Shang-ti, is 5000 feet above 
the temple at the foot of the hill. Since Shun dedicated this Tae- 
shan to the true God, it has been held as the sacred worshipping- 
place of the emperors of each dynasty. All the temples of the 
Tae-shan are Taouist, and the priests the most dirty, degraded- 
looking creatures imaginable, dressed in a dirty robe of coarse 
yellow cloth. The view from the summit of the Tae-shan is most 
grand. To the north-east and north-west you look down upon range 
after range of mountains, and to the south-east and south-west the 
plain in which the city of Tae-nyan is situated is mapped out ; in 
the distance are other cities ; and away to the south-east the Eiver 
Ta-wan Ho is visible, winding its way amidst groves of fine 
timber. 

On the 23id of March I reached the city of Confucius, Kio-fu- 
hsien. This city is chiefiy inhabited by the descendants of the great 
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sage, eight out of ten families bearing his surname. The magis- 
trate’s office is hereditary in the family. The city is walled, and 
differs in no wise from other Chinese towns except that, be&ides 
the usual four gates, it has a second south gate, which is only 
opened to an Imperial visitor. This gate is in front of the Temple 
of Confucius, and leads directly to it, which, together with the 
ducal palace of the sage’s descendants, occupies the greater portion 
of the north and west of the city. Both edifices are situated in 
magnificently-wooded grounds, those of the temple covering some 
35 acres. The temple is in the west, and the chief part of it stands 
on the spot where Confucius lived. The plan of the temple is 
somewhat similar to other buildings of this class in China, but on a 
far grander and more superb scale, and I have never seen anything 
to compare with it in any part of China, On arriving at the inn 
I sent my card to the representative of the family, intimating a 
desire to see him ; but I confess I little expected that honour, con- 
sidering the treatment I had received throughont my journey at 
the hands of the mandarins. To my surprise and gratification, 
however, I received a reply that the Duke would see me with 
pleasure, and I therefore proceeded to the palace, where, on entering 
the large gates, I was met by a high official, and proceeded with 
him, dovTi the avenue and through several courtyards lined with 
handsomely-dressed retainers, to the gate of the inner palace, where 
the Duke, with several members of his family, awaited me. After 
the customary greetings, the Duke ushered me into the reception- 
room, but not pausing, conducted me into his private study, where 
he invited me to be seated. This study was a small room, the 
walls lined with books on shelves ; here many relics of the sage 
were pointed out to me, such as bronze urns, tripods, censers, 
and ancient manuscripts. I was paidicularly impressed with the 
Duke’s manner, which was pleasing and gentlemanlike. He is 
about twenty-two years of age, slightly deformed, and not more 
than 4 feet 8 inches in height ; his countenance, however, is most 
pleasing and intelligent. His title is Knng Yeh, equivalent to that 
of Duke in England. He receives a large pension from the Govern- 
ment, and ranks immediately after princes of the blood. A viceroy, 
on coming into his presence, has to make the nine kowtows or 
bows to the ground. His manner was entirely free from reseiwe, 
and he seemed most desirous of information, as were also his im- 
mediate attendants, who were all connected with him by blood in 
some degree. On leaving, the Duke accompanied me as far as the 
outer gate, and expressed his gratification at having made the ac- 
quaintance of foreigners, none having visited him before. On mj' 
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retiiin to the inn, slioitly afrer tlie interview, I found that a high 
officer had been sent hy the Duke to inform me that the gates of 
the temple would he opened for me. This was a mark of great 
favour, as the day being the anniversary of the death of one of the 
representatives of Confucius, the temple was closed. Tfe accord- 
ingly proceeded to thib splendid edifice, accompanied by several 
members of the Duke's family . The grounds are very spacious and 
well wooded, and enclosed by high walls. They contain numerous 
temples, pavilions, and tablets of every date. The main temple is 
in an oblong enclosure, and is twelve halls deep, each hall having 
n square to itself, shut off by massive gates : these scjiuares are full 
of magnificent tall old cypress-trees, and the sides of the avenue 
are crowded with tablets in honour of the sage. Every dynasty is 
represented, therefore many of these tablets are of vast interest and 
importance. 

On the left of the entrance stands a cypress, or rather the trunk 
of one, said to have been planted by Confucius himself, and 
certainly its gnarled trunk testifies great age. Close to this is the 
place where Confucius taught, marked a large pavilion, wherein, 
on a marble tablet, is engraved a poem in praise of the sage, com- 
posed by the Emperor Kiang-loong (a.d. 17o 6]. The great hall lies 
third from the entrance, it is two stories in height, IGO feet long 
and SS feet broad : the upper verandah is supported by thirty-four 
pillars of white marble 25 feet liigh and 5 ffct in diameter, each 
one solid block, those in front w'hite and most elaborately carved 
with the traditional dragons chasing the fiy, and those at the sides 
alternate black and white veined marble. The tiles of the roof are 
of yellow and green porcelain, the eaves beautifully carved and 
painted, as is all the woodwoik. Within this building is a statue 
of Confucius in a sitting posture, about 12 feet in height. It repre- 
sents a strong thick-set man with a fine full face and large head, he 
IS attired in 3 -ellow silk handsomely embroidered, and has a square 
college cap on his head with strings of beads falling in front and 
behind to a level with the neck. The seat is a throne raised some 
C feet from the gTound, and surrouuded by yellow satin curtains 
magnificently embroidered in blue and gold. The statue is in the 
attitude of contemplation, the eyes looking upwards, the hands hold 
a scroll, a slip of bamboo, which in those days was used for paper. 
On a tablet over the statue is the inseription, ‘‘The most Holy 
prescient Sage Confucius, his spirit's rc&ting-place,*’ while from the 
ceiling are suspended other tablets to his honour, all in extravagant 
praise. In front of the statue is a high table containing relics of 
the sage and presents made by difierent Emperors to the family — 
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amongst them a bronze censer, bearing on the lid the date of the 
Shang Dvnasty, B.c, 1700 ; some magmificent enamels, such as are 
not seen in the present day; also a rosewood table of very solid 
make, .which I was told was used by the sage himself — on closer 
inspection, signs of its great age were apparent, but it is in excellent 
preserration ; likewise a clay dish, said to be of the Emperor Yaou's 
time, B.c. 2300, and two bronze elephants, dating from the Chow 
Dynasty, b.c. 1122 — 235. 

In the second hall from the entrance are four marble tablets 
erected by Kiang-hi, a.d. 1022, with characters signifying “ The 
Teacher of 10,000 ages.** In this hall is a marble slab with an 
engraving of Confucius, said to have been taken during his life- 
time, and to be an excellent likeness ; also two other enginvings, 
but of more modern date. The engraving first alluded to is nearly 
obliterated by age and from the number of i rubbings taken from it ; 
the other two represent the sage at different periods of his life, and 
are perfectly distinct. I obtained rubbings of all three. Here are 
also 120 marble slabs let into the wall all round the hall ; each slab 
has an engraving representing some scene, and the whole forms an 
illustrated life of Confucius, with explanations at the side. These 
were most interesting, for, apart from their great antiquity, they 
gave an idea of the houses, carriages, dress, and furniture, of that 
period. I obtained rubbings of all these, but I regTet to say that I 
left them all in China. The other halls are erected in honour of 
Confucius' father, mother, wife, son, grandson, and some of his 
favourite disciples ; each contains a tablet setting forth the names 
and titles of jhe individual to whom it is dedicated. Confucius’ 
father was a man of note in the empire, he governed the cities of 
Yenchow-foo and Tsoii-hsien. To the east of the temple is a huge 
slab of black marble, some 25 feet in height, on which is engraved 
the genealogical tree of the family down to the present generation ; 
near it is a well from which the sage chunk. The grounds of the 
Confucian Temple are full of objects of the utmost interest to the 
antiquary. Tablets of every age are erected throughout. The temple 
has been renovated within the last six years, and is now resplendent 
in paint and gilding. The ceilings are leaily grand, the blue and 
gilt dragons which adorn them being masterpieces of carving. The 
balustrades of verandahs to the temple, and the steps leading up to 
it, are of pure white marble, and exquisitely carved. 

As an instance of the respect and veneration in which the great 
sage Confucius is held by the Chinese of all classes, I may mention 
that when the rebels occupied Shantung, and were devastating the 
country around Kiu-fou, they approached the city, and, on being 
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asked if tkey would destroy the temple of the great sage, they 
replied that all they wanted was to kill the unjust mandarins, and, 
on being informed that Kiu-fou was governed by mandarins of the 
Confucian family, they at once departed, doing no damage whatever 
even to the cemetery, although thousands of the country people had 
taken refuge within the sacred precincts. They entered the grounds, 
certainly, and it is said murdered numbers of the refugee^, but 
they carefully abstained from damaging the tombs therein. 

The products of Shantung are various ; besides coal, iron, and 
gold, it contains silver, lead, and other minerals, while quarries of 
fine marble and granite also occur. Limestone predominates, but 
slate is very common all over the province. Clays of different sorts, 
suitable for making porcelain and other kinds of pottery, are 
abundant. Silk is very largely cultivated f much more so than is 
generally supposed), and fabrics therefrom, of very superior quality, 
are manufactured in many of the cities. Hemp, tobacco, pulse, 
fruits, and nearly every description of cereals, are extensively 
growm. 

Travelling throughout Shantung is on the whole cheap, and far 
from unpleasant. M}" experience teaches me that a foreigner, su 
long as he behaves himself, can travel through most of the provinces 
of China with perfect safety, so far as the people are concerned. I 
feel perfectly satisfied that they will never of their own accord 
molest him in an}" way so long as he conducts himself properly 
tow'ards them. The only danger a foieigner has to apprehend is 
from the mandarins, who are so inimical to us that they frequently 
set on the people to commit acts they w’ould not dream of other- 
wise. During the whole of my joianey, extending over six w^eek>, 
I met with the greatest possible civility and kindness from the 
middle and lower classes, and with the utmost rudeness and con- 
tempt from the mandarins, although I w’as armed with an official 
passport and a special letter to the governors of some of the principal 
cities. The exception w"as the manner in wiiich the representative 
of Confucius received me ; but it must be remembered that he is not 
one of the ruling mandarins, only an independent noble. 

This paper will be printed entire, with map, in the ‘ JouimaL’ 
voL xl. 

The FriESiDENT said persons ^yho w'ere not acquainted with the .geological 
siriict.iru of China, couLl havu no conception of the importance of the dis- 
coveries oi coal that had hetn made of late. The natives made comparaiivLlv 
little use of the great minc^ uf coal in tlieir country, their cummunication 
being carried on principally by water. The coal was the old and good coal. 
He anticipated that the time voiud come when great rad roads would be form. -I 
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ill r’Rina, and v/lien proper use would be made of tLis c-^mbustibie, wiiich 
tliey possessed in such immense quantities. 

ilr. AV. Lockhaet, after speaking of the reverence with which Confucius was 
regarded in China, said he had seen similar tablets to those described in thq 
■[ aper, in Peking, some of them undoubtedly dating from before the time of 
Coniucius. The whole of the plain of Peking was certainly a great coal 
formation, spreading from the scii as far as to the AVe&tern Mountains. The 
quality of the coal was equal to tiiat oi the South ATales and Xewcaatle coal. 
"When' steam machinery Vvas broiuht to bear on those coal beds, there would 
not only be a sufficient supply for our Indian steamers, but probably Chinese 
coal would be brought to Pngland, as nova English coal was taken to the 
coast of China for our steamers them. 

Mr. J. Maukkaoi said the whole of the valley through which he bad tra- 
velled was covered with pyramids of coal, and his journey was impe<led by the 
traffic of carts laden with coah 

Admiral Sir MTlllvae Hall said, on one occasion when coal was lOZ. a ton 
on the coast of China, he captured a large convoy of Chinese colliers. It 
was very desirable that those mines of coal in China should be wciked, so 
as to supply the vessels sailing those seas. After the capture ci Xankin he 
saw immense piles of coal along the wharfs. 


Eighth Meeting, 14:th March, 1870. 

Sir EODEPlICK I. dilUECHISOX, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

Peesextaxioxs. — Leivts Afford, Esq. ; Peter Turner Wills, Esq. 

Electioxs. — Charles Athlon, Esq.; WilUahi James Anderson, Esq.; 
Lewis Alford, Esq. ; Charles Falrhridge, Esq. ; Charles W. Gray, Esq. ; 
Edward Gellatly, Esq.; James G. Gibson, Esq.; T. Douglas-Murray, 
Esq. ; Per. W, M. Tilson-Marsh, :m.a. ; M. the Chevalier de OverheeJe ; 
Pohert Turtle Pigotf, Esq. ; Albert Waller, Esq. ; Thomas Esq. ; 

Peter Turner Wills, Esq. 

Accessioxs to Library from February 2Sth to March 14th. 
— ‘Letters from Egypt.' Bj Lady Duffi Gordon. 1800. ‘ Pilgrim- 
age to Harran.' By Mrs. Beke. 1865. ‘IVild Tribes of Khon- 
distan.’ By Major Campbell. 1865. ‘Life wTth the Esquimaux.' 
Captain Hall. 1864. ‘ Ionian Islands/ Ac. By E. Giffard. 1837. 

‘ Tropical Australia.’ By Colonel Mitchell. 1848. ‘ Cotton Kingdom, 
U.S.’ By Olmsted. 2 vols. 1861. * Pekin and the Pekinese.’ By 
Hr. Bennie. 2 vols. 1865. ‘Biver Plate States.’ By TA. Latham. 
1868. ‘The Argentine Al^'^s.’ By II. C. B. Johnson. 1868. ‘South 
Australia.’ By W. 11. Leigh. 1830. ‘Manners and Customs of 
the Japanese,’ from Siebold. 1841. ‘Travels in Canada.’ By 
Kohl. 1861, ‘Prehistoric Man.’ By Dr. Wilson. 1862. ‘The 
Kative Faces of Bussia.’ By B. G. Latham. 1854. ‘A Classical 
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Tour.’ By E. Dodwell. 1S19. ‘Venezuela/ By E. B.' Eastwick. 
1864. ‘North Africa.’ By J. Ormsby. 1864. “Morocco and 
Algiers.’ By Colonel Scott. 1842. ‘ The Orkneys.’ By D. Gorrie. 
1868. ‘Visit to America.’ By W Chambers. 1854. ‘Celt, 
Eoman, and Saxon.’ By T. Vhight. 1861. ‘ Transylvania.’ By 

C. Boner. 1865. ‘ Nicaragua,’ Ac. By F. Boyle. 1868. ‘Voyages 
en Orient.’ Par Aiicher-Eloy. 2 vols. 1830. ‘Voyage a la 
Guinee.’ Par J. H. VanBasriaanse. 1853. ‘ St. Helena.’ By T. H. 

Brooks. 1828. ‘ Ptecherches geographiques snr Dicuil.’ Par A. 

Letronne. 1814. ‘ LTle Madagascar.’ Par Flaconrt. 1658. 

‘Constantinople.’ By Grelot. 1780. ‘ Kamschatka.’ By J. Grieve. 
1764. ‘Taurus.’ By Th. Kotschy. 1858. ‘ Maris Cameiro Hydro- 
graphia.’ By Andres de Poza. ‘ Congo.’ By Pellicer de Tovarre. 
1681. ‘Observations geographi(|iies.’ Par Peyssonel. 1765. ‘The 
Mediterranean Sea.’ By P. Pichardson. 2 vols. ‘ Peisen durch 
Palestina.’ Von P\ J. Seetzen. ‘ Vossins de Nili Origine.’ All by 
purchase. 

Accession to the Map-room since the last Meeting of Feepx^ary 
2Sth. — A Chart showing the Track of the Swedish Expedition in 
1868 under Nordenskiold and Von Otter. Presented by Dr. A. 
Petermann. 

The President, in oiiciiin^ tue } ojLocdiii^^ "t luo evening, stated tliat he 
had that inorniiu, received a letter lioui Dr. Khk, announcin'^ the uinvulcome 
tidings that eholera had hiokeii out vith great 'l verity in and neor Zanzihar. 
and that it had spread to a certain ixrent iiitu the interiur oi the maiuhmd. 
Lord Clarendon had coinmimicatcd t'j him (the Pre^^idcui) the same intelii- 
geiico. The object in iiitiu<luCin_ the subject to allay any alariu with 
regard to the safety of Dr. Livin_^t''iie, a^ he wa^* far removed from the 
zone in which the cholera was lauing : but the supplies width had been 
purchased in Zanzibar, and forwai tied tu him, wt aim <4 Cuurse be delayed 
for a tune, as the purteis convey ug the.^i hal been attacked by the 
eitidemic. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. — On MorrelVs Antarctic Toy age hi the year 1823, mth EemarJis on the 
Adi'cintajcs Steam iclll confer on future Antarctic Explorers. By 
Captain P. V. Hamilton, e.n. 

The pre-eminence Britain has maintained in Antarctic discovery 
we owe to Cook, Poss, AVeddel, Biscoe, of the Poyal Na\y, and to 
Kemp and Balleny of the mercantile navy. Nor must we forget 
those puhlic-spirited merchants, ]\Iessrs. Enderhy, who, to their 
pecuniary loss, instructed their captains to consider discoveiy their 
first object, profit their second consideration, to which we owe the 
discovery of Kemp, Enderby, Sabiina, and Graham s Land, ancl the 
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Bcillenr Islands. The voyage of a vorthy rival to those I have 
mentioned is that of Mr. Benjamin Morrell, a New Englander, 
in 1823. It is contained in a work in the library of the lioyal 
Geographical Society, called ‘ ^lorrell's Four Voyages.’ The first 
of these was to the Antarctic regions!, of which he had had previous 
experience as mate of a wlialer, and the whole narrative leaves 
an impression of truthfulnesrs on me. Although it is, unfortu- 
nately, not as detailed as it might be — as his track is not laid down 
on the Admiralty chart, containing tracks of nearly all Antarctic 
exjilorers — I took the trouble to hty it down, and the results are 
curious and important. 

He left Kergnelen’s Land January 11, 1323,’^ and about the 21st. 
was in lat, 62" 27' s., long. 94" 11' E., or 80 miles north of the 
land at the western extreme of IVilkes’s discoveries in the chart 
sent by him to Sir James Eo^s. Extensive ice-fiekls drove him 
north to lat, 58^ 42^, “ between which and the parallel of GO" s.,’’ he 
says, we continued to sail eastward till in 117" e. VYe then again 
changed our course and steered to the south until the 1st day of 
Febiuary. From the 11th of Januaiy, when we left Kerguelen 
Sound, till the 3 1st, we had but one day of clear weather, but we 
now took the wind fresh from the north-east, with an atmosphere 
clear and pleasant. By an observation at noon (February' Ist), we 
were in 64" 52' s., 118" 27' e. The wind soon freshened to an 
11-knot breeze, and we embraced this opportunity of making to the 
westward ; being, however, convinced that the farther we went south 
beyond 64" the less ice was to be apprehended, we steered a little 
to the southward, until we crossed the Antarctic circle and were in 
lat. 69^ IF s., long. 48" 15' E. In this latitude there was no field- 
ice, and very few ice-islands in sight.” It is veiy unfortunate so 
few astronomical positions are given ; but those that are given I 
consider sufficient for all nautical purposes, and the longitudes are 
by chronometer. 

This track passes to the southward of *‘Budds high land,” and 
also “ Knox's high land," on VTlkes's chart ; but although the clear- 
ness of the weather is remaiked on, neither land nor barrier was 
seen. Wilkes’s narrative is obscure in some poitiuns, as “Totten’s 
high land,” for instance ; but with regard tu “ Eudd’s Land,” he 
says : “ land was distinctly seen from 18 to 20 miles distant” — “a 
lofty mountain range.” And with regard to “ Knox's high land,” he 
says: “I judged it was 7 or 8 miles di^jtant; the day was remark- 
ably clear, and the land veiy distinct.” 
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Well aware as I am of the very deceptive appearances of land in 
icy regions, where “ seeing is not believing,*' I can hardly think 
Wilkes mistaken as to seeing land. 

WoiTell, at all events, proves Wilkes's Termination Land, and 
those previon&ly mentioned, to be islands, and confirms James 
Loss's surmhe that the discoveries of Wilkes, Balleny, and D'Urville, 
form a chain of idands rather than an Antarctic continent. 

Captain Davis ^ objected to the po.-ition for observing the transit of 
Venus in lat. 67~ s., long. 105^ n., as the high land would be between 
the observer and the sun. As it is more than probable this land i.> 
an island, a suitable southern position could easily be attained, and 
his objection vanishes : but the point should be settled prior to the 
period for the observation. 

And now to return to Worrell. His track is then over a large 
extent of ocean no other navigator has traversed, between lat. 66^ and 
69^ s., and from 105° e. longitude to the meridian of Greenwich, 
proving that Kemp and Enderby Land is either one or two islands 
of no great extent, his route being from 150 to ISO miles south of 
their position. He also disproves Wilkes’s supposition j of a con- 
tinuous Antarctic continent from Eingold's Knoll to Enderby 
Land.” 

On the 2ord February he crossed the meridian of Greenwich in 
G9" 42' s., very close to Bellinghausen's track in 1S20. February 
24th was in lat. G8^ 12' s., long. 4' 17' w. ; from thence he pro- 
ceeded to the Sandwich group. Finding no seals there, he left March 
6th, and steered to the south-west. On the 10th he was hemmed 
:n with ice for twenty-four hours, •' then escaped into an open sea 
clear of ice, in G4° 21' s., 3S' oF w." — being much more fortunate 
in this respect than Sir James Boss, who, eighteen years later, was 
stopped near the same position by an impenetrable pack. He then 
stood to the south till the 14th. when he attained lat. 70' 14' s., 
long. 40' w. He here saw no field-ice, and only twelve bcigs : 
found the temperature of the air was 47' and sea 44°. Weddel, not 
far from the same position a month earlier, found temperature of air 
from 34' to 40', and the sea from 3G' to 3 S'. 

On the 15th March he was close in with Xew South Greenland, 
so named by Capt. Johnson, who commanded an American sealer, 
with whom 3Iorrell had sailed the previous year ; he kept two miles 
from it, with his boats away scaling for some hours at noon in lat. 
G7° 52' s., long. 4S' 11' w. He says, '‘The coast trended about s.e. 


* • Prcceedings Royal Geographical Society,’ vol. xiii.. No. 2. 
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"by s., and we tbotiglit we conld discern some mountains of snow about 
75 miles to the southward/^ He was then iinfuidnnately obliged to 
steer north, although the sea was clear, being short of provisions 
and fuel. 3Iareh 10th, he says, We weie close in tvith the south 
cape of Xew South Greenland in 132“ 41' s., 47'^ 21' vr., by dead 
reckonings having had observations for three days. Coast trending 
s. and s. by Vv’/‘* 

He then bears up for Staten Island, and the rest of his cruise 
o:Ters nothing new. This discovery of Capt. Johnson is not down 
on any chart or atlas I have seen, and appears to me beyond a doubt, 
as Worrell coasted it for about 40 miles with his boats away sealing ; 
he appears to imagine the land continuous to his South Cape in 
lat. 02“ 41' s., but he evidently experienced thick weathei’, as he 
had no observations for three days. The position of his Cape cannot, 
therefore, be very accurate ; and as Sir James Eoss aftei wards 
crossed Worrelhs track at right angles, it is certain the land is nor 
continuous. I would therefore suggest that any geographer who 
may add this land to the chart should name it Morrell Land, in 
memory" of a modest and enterprising explorer, whose exertions and 
hardships fully entitle him to the hcnour. 

This book vus published in 1832 at Xew York; it is therefore 
very curious that Wilkes should never have seen it, as he sailed in 
1838 on his voyage. Yeither does Eoss appear to have known it, 
or he would have settled the position of Morrell's South Cape of Xew 
South Greenland, as he was about 60 miles from it on bis last 
voyage. 

It is generally considered that an Antarctic pack is much more 
dangerous than an Arctic, and it certainly is for sailing-vessels. 
In reading the nairatives of Wilkes and Eoss to gain information 
on the two positions assigned by the Astronomer Eoyal as most 
suitable for observing the transit of Venus in 1832, I was struck 
with the much greater advantage steam will give the future 
Antarctic explorer, both in gain of time and safety, than it has 
done to the Arctic voyager, owing to the different nature of the 
pack of the two regions. 

In practical results little has been gained by the use of steam in 
the Arctic seas. Parry, in 1810-20, gained a greater westing at 
Melville Sound than Kellett in 1852 with a steam tender. Hranklin, 
in Wellington Channel, did more than Belcher who had also a steam 
tender. In Smith’s Sound, Kano, Hayes, and Davis, equalled Ingle- 
field in the Isabella. Off Spitzbergen, Phipps and Buchan equalled 
the Swedish steamer of 1868; and Scoresby, senior, in 1806, sur- 
passed it ; as well as Lament in his well-found screw steamer last year 
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(ISoO). Of the two searching-Tessels that have been unable to get 
through Melville Bay, one was a sailing-vessel, the other a screw- 
steamer. I, of course, do not mean to say I would not rather have 
the steamer ; but, with these facts before me, I do not consider steam 
has given more than 25 per cent, advantage to Arctic naviga- 
tion over sails in point of time, and very little in point of safety. 
Neither do I allude to powerful sttamers, but to those of the 
moderate horse-power necessary for an Arctic vessel to enable 
sufficient fuel and provisions to be carried. In the Antarctic 
Ocean I consider at least 100 per cent, will be gained in time 
and 50 per cent, or more in point of safety by the use of steam over 
sails. 

This is owing to the different nature of the two packs. That of 
the Arctic consists of floes of ice varying from a quarter of a .mile 
in circumference up to fields of ice whose extent cannot be seen 
from the mast-head ; and, in the confined channels of the Arctic 
seas, these form obstacles impenetrable to either steamer or sailing- 
vessel, and distances are so small, comparatively, that when the 
season is favourable a sailing-vessel soon traverses them, as calms 
are rare and brief. Sir James Boss"*" says of the Antarctic pack: — 

It consists of heav}’ floes which have been much broken up, and 
pressed and heaped together so as to form the most irregular shaped 
masses, and it seldom happened that Ave met wuth any piece more 
than a quarter of a mile in circumference, thus presenting a striking 
difierence from that of the Arctic sea." The cause of this is 
explained by the circumstances of the ice of the southern regions 
being so much more exposed to violent agitations of the ocean, 
whereas the northern sea is one of comparative tranquillity.*’ 

Wilkes y describes the pack as consi.'^tiug of pieces of ice from 
(3 feet to 500 or 000 feet in cireumfuience.” 

Cookt &ays, of a pack he skirted for about 100 miles, ‘-This, 
Avhich I call field-ice from its extent, consists of many pieces of 
various sizes from JO or 40 fect square to 3 or 4, close packed, and 
in places heaped one upon another.’’ Again.§ next year — The ice 
in most part lay close packed together, in other places there appeared 
partitions in the field and a clear sea beyond it.” Sir James Boss is 
the only explorer who has penetrated an Antarctic pack, and Capt. 
Davis, in liis paper, stated, not one of the novices in ice-navigation 
Avould liaxe attempted it. They Avould have returned and sw'elled the 
number of impenetrable packs,*’ We now, reading by the light of 
Arctic experience, know steam would have easily penetrated Avith- 
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out encountering the dailv danger of beicg squeezed between two 
heavT floes, as in the passage through Melville Bay. 

Boss," in his first cruise, met the pack January 1st, 1841; but 
thick weather, light winds, and a heavy swell, compelled him to 
keep oif till the 5th, when he entered it ; finding it, as he says, 
*‘ by no means of so formidable a nature as we had been led to 
expect from the accounts we had received of the southern barrier 
in those parts, where the American and French expeditions encoun- 
tered it.” On the 0th they had passed through the pack and were 
in clear water, TOith steam he would have taken the pack on the 1st, 
and have passed through it in two days instead of four. Here we 
have a clear loss of six days in the first nine of January. Calms were 
frequent ; the cl ear- weather winds were adverse ; where a steamer 
would have made 100 miles daily, his sailing-vessels were beating 25 
miles : this leewardly quality prevented his venturing into positions 
of danger, where a steamer would have run little or no risk. After 
the first week in February young ice, forming four inches thick in 
a couple of days, impeded their progress, adding greatly to the 
anxieties of navigation lest they should get beset in a calm. This 
would have been only a slight impediment to a steamer. In his 
second cruise, Eossf was forty-six days getting through the pack, 
which he estimated at 1000 miles in a w.5?.w., e.x.e., direction. Had 
he been able to steer south it would probably not have been more 
than 200 miles in width. On his own course, steam would have 
gained twenty-five days, and perhaps more, as the winds were light 
and variable, and a heavy swell prevented towing with boats. 

Had Boss possessed steam, I estimate he would have done in one 
season the work done by AVilkes in 1840, himself in 1841 and 1842. 
Wilkes would have done his work in half the time and mure 
thoroughly, as he encountered more dangers from bergs than from 
pack. I draw the same conclusion from all the narratives 1 have 
read. 

I trust I have sufficiently proved my opinion as to gain of time ; 
and now for diminution of ri:5k by steam. There are numerous 
instances in the narratives of Antarctic voyages of the vessels being 
becalmed in a heavy swell and drifting helplessly down on the pack, 
or a chain of bergs. One extract from Boss t will suffice to show the 
nature of these dangers. 

March 7th, in a calm, he says : — “ We found we were fast closing 
this chain of bergs, so closely packed together that we could dis- 
tinguish no opening through which the ships could pass, the waves 
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breaking violently against them, clashing huge masses of pack-ice 
against the precipitous faces of the bergs — ^now lifting them nearly 
to their summit, then forcing them again far beneath their water- 
line, and sometimes rending them into a multitude of brilliant frag- 
ments against their projecting points. Sublime and magnificent 
as such a scene must have appeared under different circumstances, 
to us it was awful, if not appalling. For eight hours we had been 
gradually drifting towards what to human eyes appeared inevitable 
destruction. The high waves and deep rolling of our ships rendered 
towing with boats impossible, and our situation the more painful 
and embarassing from our inability to make any effort to avert the 
dreadful calamit}' that seemed to await us. 

“ We w'ere now within half a mile of the range of bergs. The 
roar of the surf, which extended each way as far as we could see, 
and the crashing of the ice fell upon the ear with feaiful distinctness, 
whilst the frequently-averted eye as immediately returned to con- 
template the awful destruction that threatened in one short hour to 
close the world and all its hopes, joys, and sorrows upon ns for 
ever. In this our deep distress ‘ we called upon the Lord, and Ho 
heard our voice out of His temple, and our cry came before Him.’ 
A gentle air of wind filled our sails, ‘ and we w'ere saved.’ ” 

AVith steam they would have enjoyed the “ sublime and mag- 
nificent scene ” in safety. In hea^w gales, vhich are always accom- 
panied hy thick weather and snow-storms, a steamer could lie in 
safety under the lee of one of those immense icebergs, almost always 
to be met with, instead of drifting at the mercy of the wind and 
waves. 

The great danger of an Antarctic pack is, that no matter how far 
involved in it, the swell caused hy heavy gales is felt, and it is im- 
possible to avoid collision with huge masses of ice, by which the 
safety of the Erehus and Terror was greatly endangered and their 
rudders destroyed. This would he the weak point of a screw-vessel 
with its double sternpost. The turbine principle would obviate 
that danger. If it is ever brought to a practical result, I agree with 
Captain Davis in advocating its use fur ice-navigation. There are 
no heavy floes in an Antarctic pack, and therefore no danger of being 
squeezed between two of them, as in Alelville Bay, or driven 40 feet 
np the side of an iceberg, as happened to the Intrepid in ISoI. I 
do not think, therefoi*e, i am a.^Mtming too nnich when I consider 
steam will mateiially diminish the risk of the future Antarctic 
explorer. It also appears to me that the parallel of 60^ s. has been 
crossed too late — very seldom by tlio middle of December, generally 
not before the first week of January. I see no reason why it 
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should not be crossed before the middle of Xovember, Tv-hich will 
give a great gain in time and increase of long days. Xovember 
corresponds to our May, a month in which temperature offers no 
obstacle to Arctic navigation. Weddel on the 10 th October arrived 
off the South Shetlands and found the land-ice, to his surprise, 
extending 95 miles from the shore, and up to the IGth Xoveniber he 
was unable to get into the land. This, however, had not occuired to 
him on three previous occasions. He had unfortunately broken his 
thermometer ; but, from his account, I should judge the temperature 
to have been between 32-]- and 16-|-. To sum up, this increase of 
time and the use of steam trebles the future Antarctic exploring 
season, and the latter adds so very materially to safety and certainty, 
that I think the Astronomer Eoyal need not hesitate in selecting a 
position for observing the transit in 1874, should it be an even minor 
point of importance, and that the vicinity of his positions can be 
reached I consider as certain as reaching Spitzbergen annually : but 
our knowledge of the position of the land-ice is not sufficient to 
enable us to judge correctly as to the difficulties of landing; there- 
fore, to make assurance doubly sure, I agree with Captain Davis in 
the propriety of a party wintering there — a most desirable plan in 
many respects, particularly for ascertaining the meteorology of the 
Antarctic regions. 

^ The President, in rctiiniiug tlunks lo the author of tlie j>apcr, said he 
himself had nj nieaus ol a-ceitaiiiiu;^ the accuracy of Mr. Morreifs account of 
his remarkahle V'.iya^e in the Antarctic Seas: i ait lie would call iipmi M)me 
of the di'^tln^uisiied navij;ator>, wlu^m he -^aw in the room, t-) cxpre^^v their 
opinions on the cubjeet. lie would especially a^k Staii-Coininauder Davis, 
who had been wun ^>ir Janies Ilos'^, in his ineiiiorable voyage, to state his 
views on the subji-jct. 

Staff-Conunaiider J. P. Davis said that Morreirs hook had not been over- 
looked, but had bjrn too carerully hjoLfl e/v/‘. He himself had meiitioucil the 
voyage last year, when he had tlie honour of reading a paper on Antarctic 
Discovery hetore the Society, and had then stated that the work was unworthy 
of credence. ^ Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, vdieii constructiiij; the South 
1 olai Cuait, in vliicii he vas greatlv mteresied, had examined the work very 
carefully, but tiually n j.-eted if ; later still, it had been studied with the view 
ol assisting in the eompilation of the Admiralty Ice Chart, bur with the same 
result. doubt the wont was a very remai'Kable one, ant] also very amusing ; 
and when first he ha<l opened it acciilentally in the middle, he was so struck 
with itv-ii reaemijlauce to ‘ Ilobinsoa Crusoe ’ that he turned to see if the author 
told who his, paraits were, and fi.-und that he did. He (Captain Davis) would 
not say that the whole ivork W’as a fiction; indeed, in some parts it bore 
internal evidence to the contrary, and lor the sake of argument he ivoiild 
admit it to he veritable northward of oO^, hut to the southward of that 
parallel it W'as evident that iNIorrell was out of his latitude. There were only 
two W'ays by which such a voyage as that under discussion could he judged; 

expedience of otheT navigators, and, secoiitlly, by internal evidence 
01 the woih itcoli. lie (Cuitairi Davis) pro[>osed to examine the voyage Iw 
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sucli lights as his own experience could suggest, and then by a few extracts 
from the work, placed in juxtaposition with passages from others. In the 
remarks he had to make, fivm his own experience, lie would ask the Society 
to bear in mind that he did not speak from the experience gained in one 
voyage towards the South Pule, but three ; he would also ask them to bear in 
mind that Morrell had only one vessel, and that did not exceed 150 tons’ 
burden — that from the second day after leaving Kerguelen Land, not one 
day passed fur C(3 days without Lis nieetini wh'n lirukeii ice, or snow, or hail, 
or all combined, and that during that time he could not keep a nre, yet the 
average run of the vessel was about 120 miles a day ; taking the course in a 
straight line, and allowing for ins and outs and variations, the average must 
have been about ISO miles a day. He (Captain Davis) had often heard Sii* 
James Eoss's voyage called the most remarkable Polar voyage ever made, but 
if that of MorreiVs ^vere true, the palm must be yielded to that uentieman. He 
would not say that such a voyane was impos Jble, but he should incline to that 
w*ord rather than “ probable/’ AVhen Morrell started from Kerguelen Land, he 
Avell knew that such a voyage, it accomplished, would be trumpeted all over 
the woild as one of the most imptortant that had ever heen undeitakeii, and 
yet he neglected to give more than two or tliree pxioitiuiis ; had lie even 
appended a map to his work it would have beLii satisfactoiy. He j'.assed 
close to land that had been i^eeu by two voyagers, Wilkes and Palleiiy, Avith- 
oiit seeing it ; his statement in respect to the tem| eiatiire ot tlic air ainl evater 
becoming uuiiorinly moie mild as he aelvance-d south of latitude bo'"’ is so 
totally at vaiiaiiee viili the cx]’OileiKe of otljLr navigators that cue eouhl 
harelly imagine liuw a man could have brass enough to }>iit it on jiaper. An 
Arctic or Antauctio voyaaer inmt laugh at another statement in the book, viz., 
that whenever they came too near ieebcTLis, and theie was a danger of btriking, 
they manageel to '*bcar t-tf” by a timely apt'lic.dion of the sweeps. He albo 
asserted that iiiauy vessels were lost by the vast wavt s and wliiiis occasioned 
by “ rolling mountains'* of ovcrtiirniug nicely-lalanced icebergs ; whereas he 
(Captain Da\is) ha/t never even seen more tiiau throe or four in all his expe- 
rience. An accoiuit is given, in the book, of a curious bird, numbers of whieli 
were seen : it had a efeeii Lead, breast variegated with all the eolouis ut the 
rainbow, tail long and bushy, a[iproaehnig yellow, iLseinbliiig a bivd-ot- 
paradise ; bad Mr, Morrell re^traiiidl his tongue and pen, a gieat ^art ot his 
narrative might Lave been believed. 

The inteiiial testimony of the book aLo atibrded grounds for vlisbelieving 
the whole account of the voyage. He Ausite'l Auckland IslatuD, having matle 
the voA'age from Kerguelen Laud m twenty-two /.ays, or at the rate of about 
180 miles a day; and gives a dLseriptuai of Cainhy Harbour, with directions 
for entering, which, if any one atlt^mpte*! to adhere to, he Avoiild, most 
assuredly, lose his vessel : the beaiings A\eie wiong. He states tlie entrance to 
the harbour as 2 miles Avide : it was only one. lie saitl it Avas 13 miles to the 
Lead of the harbour : it was only 30. He do-cubed the east side of the island 
as Iiaving sandy beaches, behind whieli Aveie luxuriant groves ol trees, running 
o miles inland, Avith timber fit for siiip-buildiiig, Avliiie the Auilleys and plains 
were clothed with boundless treasures of vegetation. Dr. Hooker, in descubing 
the A^ery same spot, said a Ioav foiest skirted the shoie, Avith a dense thicket, 
Avbile the tiees Avere gnarled and stunted. 3Ir. Morrell said that birds were 
numerous and beautiful, hundreds of ditierciit kinds, all singing at once, and he 
described a sptcies of cuckoo, pairots, and jaroipuets; Avhile Dr. APCormick 
said there Avere not Uiore than seven or eight kinds of land-birds on the island. 
Mr. iMoriell sa.d lish wcie abun/Lanr, and among them salmon and mackerel ; 
Aivhile, on the other hand, Sir James Ross caught only tAvu or three small fish 
iLere/ Then a-aiii, Mr. Murrell says there weie mu-sels Irom 12 to 15 inches 
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equal those. Air. Alorrell then Tvound up with what may l>e considered a 
“clincher,” hy ciiaracterAing the island as “a deliglitiul retreat tur a tl-w 
amiable families.” Of tiie same spot, Sir James Ross said, “AVell adapted fa* 
a penal settlement.” Cajitain Hamilton had referred to Air. Alorreli’s rnodo.sty, 
the following was a specimen of it from his book : — 

“I regret"^ extremely that ciicumstances would not permit me to I'roceed 
farther south, when I was in lat. TO' 14 s., on Fiiday, 14th Alarch, lb2o, as 
I should then have been able, without the least dL-ubt, to penetrate as far as 
the 85th degree of south latitude. Rut, situated as 1 then was, without fuel, 
and with not sufficient water to last twenty days, destitute of the various 
nautical and mathematical instruments requisite for such an enterprise, and 
without the aid of such scientific gentlemen as disco very-:?liips should always 
be supplied with; taking all these things into consideration, I felt myself 
compelled to abandon, for the present, the glorious attem})t to make a bold 
advance directly to the South I’ole. The way was open before me, clear and 
unobstructed ; the temperature of the air and ater mild, the weather })leasant, 
and the wind fair. Uinler such tem[)tlng au3[ ices, it was with } ainful reduct- 
ance that I relimpuhlied the idea, and deferred the attempt for a subsequent 
voyage. The anguish of my regret, however, was much alleviated by tlie 
hope that, on my return to the Unitcel States, an appeal to the Government of 
my country' for countenance and assistance in this (if successful) magnificent 
cnteq)rise would not he made in vain. To the only free nathni on the earth 
shoulel belong the glory of exploring a si'Ot of the globe which is the ‘ ne plus 
ultra’ of latitude, where all the degrees of longitude are mergeel into a single 
X>oiut, and where the sun appears to revol\'c in a horizontal circle. Rut this 
splendid hope has since been lost in the gloom of disappointment. The vassals 
of some petty' despot may' one day' place this p'reclouji jewel of discovery' in the 
diadem of their royal master. Would to hcavcii it might he set among the 
stars of our national banner I ” 

Taking the whole bubject into consideration, he, Captain Davis, was 
morally convinced that the voyage w'as never made. 

Air. ExDERcr said, many' years ago Air. Alorrell applied to him to he cm* 
ploy'ed in h^s service, hut he had heaid so miicli of him tiiat he ilid not think 
fit to enter into any' engagement with him. He did not helieve Air. Alorrell 
had made the voy'age w'hich he described in the hook. If he did, it w'as most 
extraordinary' that when he passed Enderby' and Kemp Land he did not see 
the southern p»arts of those lands, w Inch, /Vo//i his bfuttmtut, must liave 
been islands^ for not one w'ord was said in his book about them. The 
work W'as full of extraoidiuary things, and Air. Alorrell appeared to be a kind 
of Raron Alunchaiisen. 

Air. Galtox said, Captain Alorrell pretended, at tlie time wfiicn his ship 
visited the wvst coast ut Africa at about 23'^ s. latitude, to have made an 
excursion a considerahle distance into the interior. He (Air. Galtoii) innl 
travelle*! through that country, and could say that, w'bile Aloruirs dcbcrip- 
tiou W'as very graphic and truth lul concerning the coast, he evidently knew' 
nothing about that part of the interinr. He described it as ce-nshtiiig ot rich 
valleys, w'ith large heids of cattle roaming over them, w'hereas it was a barren 
desert. 

Captain Sherard Oseorn said lie conhl not help w'ondering that Air. Alorrell, 
finding the sea so clear and the temperature so w'arm, did not sail right acirs< 
the ix>le, instead of making a circle round it. He quite agreed w'ith the 
author of the ]>aper in tlio necessity' for exploring the Antarctic lands, as at 
present our information w'ith regard to them w'as very' imperfect. He thought 
justice had not been done to the advantages w'hich steam afforded in pene- 
trating the Arctic 8eas. The fact w'as tlie discovery' vessels he and AIcChntock 
had commanded were alw'ays tied to a big ship, w'hich impeded their progress. 
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It was true that Kane beat Tnglefield in tlie Isaldla, but Kane followed 
the Isabella, which had cleared the way. So M‘Ciintocb, in the Fox, passed 
safely beyond where Boss lost his ship and Parry lost his. He expressed 
his perfect confidence that when the Loids of the Admiralty had carried out 
proper measures of retrenchment, they would then be anxious to have an 
efficient body of officeis and sailors ; and he was fiiuily convinced that a better 
school in peace time couhl not be found for sailors than the Polar Seas, not- 
withstanding that a dilettante Admiral lately thought otherwise. 

Admiral Ommaxxey said he was equally aui prised with Captain Davis at the 
extraordinary speed with which Mr. ^lurrell had passed over such a great 
distance wh-n the seas were encumbered with floating ice. AVith reference to 
the Antarctic Ex} edition destined hr taking the observations of the tiansit of 
VeniH, astronomers have decided that tlie most desirable spot for observing 
that phenomenon in 1SS2 is on the southern continent, in latitude exceeding 
s., near to Mounts Eithus and Terror. But it would be very unwise to 
send out this expedition without some previous exploration of the Antarctic 
seas, in order to reconnoitre the position where the observing party can be 
placed, with the reqm.->ite arrangement. and eqiiii)ments for a service of such 
extremely hazardous character; othciwise that \al liable opportunity for the 
solution of the greatest astionomical problem of the age might he lost for a 
century. As regards the sort of ship for exploiiug the Antarctic seas, no one 
would dream of going there now in such sailing-ships as Sir James Boss had 
to put lip with when he made liis im^'ortant discoveries. AVith our improved 
knowledge of streugtlu nin^ ships, and in the construction of marine engines 
wliiclx are iiow woiked with so much less fuel, we could send forth ships 
peiiect in all improveinenis ot the day, and thus ensure a thorough survey of 
the southern continent prepaiatory lor this great event. The Erebus and 
T( rror had been described that evening as having drifted under an ice-bamer, 
wheie they seemed to be inextricably fixed, yet Sir James Boss brought 
those ships home, and managed to escape fiein many a similar ] -redicament. 
In the Arctic seas, when lie fixed the posiriun of the magnetic Pole, he was 
niven up tor lost : four yeais had p assed witliout any tidings of his party, but 
he managed to eflect his retreat to Baffiifls Bay and bi ought his paity home. 
Ko tiiljiite exists to couimeinurate the name and sei vices of that distinguished 
officer of Arctic and Antarctic renown. Sir James Boss. He (Ailmiial Oin- 
luanuey) begaed to inform the meeting that a memorial was in }nogress, 
with a view to ]iIaco his portrait in (Trcenwich Hos]iital alongside that of 
Captain James Cook, now in the Painted Hall, and he solicited their cou- 
tiibiitiuiis in behall of tins oliject. 

Ca[.taiu Hamilton said, whatever else Air. Aloricll might not have dis- 
euvered, he was the first tliscoverer of gnano in the island of Ichaboe and 
Lubus. The speed of 120 miles a day, with which he made the voyage, 
was nothing uncommon as the sea was nut encumbered with ice. The 
objection about the size of the vessel was not verv foicible, for AVeddel made 
his voyage to the south accompanied by a cutter of only 64 tons, while Balleny 
was aho accompanied by a cutter of the same size. A vessel of the size 
of the Tlhsji could easily swt^ep oil an iceberg — AA^eddel did so. Air. Alorrell 
was a scaler, not an educated man. and tlicreloiv due allowance must be made 
for bis errois. However, by-and-by, one proof of the accuracy or otherwise of 
Ills descriptions would be aftordtel by any one coming across Xew South 
Greeidaud. Every ice-ua\ i mi tor knew that the season varied very much in 
the Polar region^ ; and AVedtiL'l, at liigliest latitude, found the tem].erature 
of the water 34- or 36", ami the air 42", Then, Ti'O, AVeddel had found the 
.Sea oiien, as well as Alorrell, while i>ir James Bo'-s was invariably almost beset 
in a close pack, and the fortbi cnee of tcmpei aturc botw-eeii a pack and open 
water is considerable. It was by no means strange that he did not see 
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Enderby or Kemp Land, becauao be p^lssed 130 or ISO miles to tbe south of 
them. "Biscoo, who discovered them, was not able to approach within 30 
miles of them, and therefore he did not give a very accurate account. 
One itrcat reason why steam alone could not be used to any great extent 
in the Arctic regions was, that steamers could not carry provisions enough, 
as they would have to take such a large supply oi coah. In the Arctic 
re'Ziions a pack was never in the same pl^ee two seasons running, and most 
j)robably it was tbe same in the Antarctic regions, for Balleny p'assed the 
preceding year over 30 or 40 miles of water wheie AYilkes and D’Urville 
fouiicl a ^perpendicular barrier ot ice. IVith regard to crossing 60^ S. in 
November in the year 1S23, Scoresby reached the parallel of Si“ x. in April: 
in 1813, was reached in the htginning of the same month ; in Davis’s 

Straits, M‘Clintock was able to get under weigh on the I8tli of April, and in 
1857 lat. 74^ x. was reached iMay 21st in Davis's Snaits. These facts 
showed that, as far as temperature was concerned, there vras no difBculty 
in navigating the Arctic regions early in the year; and he did not see why 
the same rule should not apply to the southem pjtde. 


2. On Greenland Fiords and Glaciers. By J. lY. Taylkr. 

Ix the ‘ Proceedings’ issued July, 1800, which I received in Octoter 
last, I see, in a Paper by 31r. E. Brown, that ho has arrived at the con- 
clusion that glaciers have “ holLjwed out the fiords of the Korth : by 
hollowJng, I take it for granted ho means causing fiords to be where 
none were before—glacier the cause, fiord the efiect. This extra- 
ordinary conclusion seems to have passed unrjuestioned, except by 
Air. bVhymper. 

I have spent the greater part of the last 18 years in that home of 
glaciers, Greenland, expJoring the fiords, but have never seen any- 
thing to lead to such a conclusion. I maintain that the reverse is 
the case — that instead of glaciers excavating fiords, they are con- 
tinually filling them up. It is true that boulders and debris^ borne 
along by" the ice, scratch, polish, and grind the rocks to a considerable 
extent; but, though strong as a transporting agent, ice alone has 
but little excavating power : it is like the soft wheel of the lapidaiy — 
the hard matter it ciUTies with it does the polishing. I hope to show 
that the power of ico in excavating has been much oven-ated. 

I have described fiords in Greenland in a former Paper. Fiords 
in general are familiar things to many\ I will merely- remind my 
readers that those of Greenland aie walled in by- rocks averaging 
1000 feet in height: their length varies from 10 to 100 miles; 
breadth 1 to 8 miles ; deptli of water from a few feet to 200 or more 
fathoms. The rocks on each side of these fioids are marked by ice- 
action at intervals, but more so near the glacier. 

The deep fiords Lave, for the most I'^art, glaciers launching icebergs; 
the shallow ones have not. Some of the largest glaciers are really 
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not in the fiords — witness the one north of Frederickshaab, 15 miles 
broad, which has not made a fiord and does not launch bergs ; and 
for this reason — it has brought down a lot of loose material to a 
reefy coast and formed a beach at its l)ase, and this great ice-power 
which we are asked to believe has excavated fiords in granitic rocks, 
100 miles long and 3000 or dOOO feet in depth, is overcome by loose 
delris and sand. AVliy does it not cut its way thruiigb these, by far 
ibe easier task ? 

There are numerous fiords in Greenland nearly filled up by loose 
material brought into them by the glaciers ; the first fiord south of 
the great glacier I before alluded to is only navigable in boats at 
high water. Xo icebergs now come out of this fiord : the glacier is, 
as a pc)wer (if I may use the term), extinct — it has choked itself 
up, it is mastered by soft mud. 

The inland ice, fioui some cau,-^e not yet explained (but probably 
the Aveiglit of the interior and higher ice pre:;sing on the lower), 
moves slowly towards the coast, more like pitch on a roof exposed 
to the sun than like a solid body forced forwards, and the glacier 
finds its way into the deep fiords, simply because they afibxd an 
easy outlet. The ice brings with it— below, loose rocks and stones, 
rounded into boulders, and much sand and innd produced b}^ these 
in their passage over the rocks beneath ; — on the surface, angular 
fragments, fallen upon the ice from the sides of mountains and fiord 
sides of the glacier. Almost all the lower transported material is 
pushed into the fiord, the mud floats away, most of the boulders and 
sand remain, and the first iceberg launched in the fiord commences 
the slow but certain cheeking of the glacier ; for, as before shown, 
it has not power to remove its own loo-e material. The glacier 
blocked up, the CMlge of the iec retires inland by melting, and a 
stream of water brings down the sand and mud left on the land, 
making the fiord still shallower. The inland ice now seeks another 
outlet, and then a deep fiord, perhaps previuu>'?ly clear of ice, becomes 
encumbered in its turn with icebergs. The ruins of Scandinavian 
A'illages may be seen in fiords now almost inaccessible for icebergs, 
and at the heads of fiords now unnavigable in boats, from deposits 
from tlio glaciers. 

The sides of many fiords are of s-Tr material — sandstone, with 
coal, blaeklead, Ac. AVby were these not ground away? And then 
the shape of some fiords is incompatible with the theory of ice- 
cutting, fur ice could not cut in contrary directions. Take, for 
example, the fiord Fig. 1 ; it is the second south of Arksiit. At the 
barrier A there is a large vein of crystalline limestone, some 20 feet 
broad, not in the sligdirest degree marked by ice. IIow could such 
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a fiord be cut by a glacier? Even if we grant it tbe power to cut 
the arm B, it will be hard to explain the arm C ; on the same theory 



I maintain that tbe fiords were in oxhtence prior to their invasion 
by glaciers. As to their origin, I think tbe geologist in Greenland 
will see in the immense number of erupted dykes and upheaval, 
distortion, and fracture of tbe older stratified rock^, a cause more 
adequate to the effect than icc “ hollowing.” 

AlhtrtoHj Priitce Edo:<ird Idap.d, 

Isovemher ftb, 18 9, 


ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 

(Printed by order of Council.) 


1. Notes on the Climate and Geology of Ahyssinla, icit\ Table of Heights. 
By H. Cook, M.D., Surgeon Bengal Army. 

The climate of tbe luw-lyiug stii]> of country skirting tbe inountaiuous 
region of Abyssinia proper, on the &ea-lx\ud, lioin that of tlie Iligli- 

Linas extremoly — differs, indeed, as mueb as if the countries theniselvos were 
scveTc-d by wide tiaets of e>ceaii or parallels of latitude; the climate ot the one 
resembling in many points that of be i tide, that of the other more nearly 
ap])roaching the climate of the Xeilghervies. 

The seasons of the two countries differ widely : those of the lowlands, like 
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tliose of Scinde, oidy a division into a hot weather and a colder one, 

Avith a very light and precarious annual rainfall : those of the highlands pre- 
senting the anomaly of a tropical arrangement into a hot, a cold, and a rainy 
season, with an European temperature, and a tropical monsoou. 

The seasons, then, of the low country ma}' he aaid to consis*’, like those of 
Scinde, of a hot, and a comparatively cold season. 

In Xovember the mean daily maximum was and the extreme 

maximum 105^; while the mean minimum at muht was 6Tu4, the lowest 
point reached being G6'^. The diurnal range was thus 2D". The air was dry, 
the mean diftVrence between the dry and wet bulb thermometers being 13^. 

The months of December and January were cooler, the mean maximum 
reaching 9u^\ and the extreme maxiiniini 9G" ; the mean minimum 70', and 
the lowest temperature 63". The air was somewhat lets dry. 

In February, the rain — which vras expected to have made its appearance 
befure, but did not— fell in light showers, generally tinring the morning aid 
evening, reducing the maximum temperature to 84^.6, and the extreme 
maximum to 9i^: vhile the didereiice betwctu the diy and wet thernnmieters 
fell to 7^. The mean minimum at night Avas 71". 8, and the lowest point 
reached G7''. 

It was, perhaps, advantageous to the health of the force located on the 
coast that the rainiall Avas so scanty during this season, as had it been long 
Continued it Avould probably have engendered feA^ers more destructive than tlie 
eliects of the heat and drought. The rain, indeed, was very pleasant, as it 
gave h>r a time some respite from the clouds of dust which habitually hung 
over the camp, and produced a state of chronic dust-storm most unpleasant to 
exist in: a thoiounli dust-stoim, which, hke those of Scinde, occasionally 
occurred, was beiieticial, as it cleared the atmosphere of the oppressive sultri- 
ness Avliicli the peculiar electrical condition coexistent Avith atmospheric dust 
occasions, and low'crcd the temperature cuiisidcrably fur the time. 

Ea'cu Avitli the small amount of rainfall Avhicli took place, the aspect of 
things changed cons'deiahly ; the scanty-leaved acacias threw out fresh shoots, 
the dust-covered salicoiiiias Avhich coA'er the samly ]>]aiii grewv green again, 
and a thiu green hcibage made its appearance, Avhere all belore looked deael. 

Throughoat the cold season the land and sea breezes <>ccurred with xaetty 
much regulaiity. At night, some hours after sunset, a light AAxsterly Avind 
set in, Aviuch contiiiiie<l until morning, anel occasionally for some time after 
sunrise; then occurred a lull, Avhieh at times aams DiOSt oppressive until ten 
or twelve o’clock, Avheii the longed- for and life-giung sea-breeze usually cmi- 
ineuced from the cast or north-east, and blcAv strongly until evening, when 
the lull recurred, until the land-breeze recommenced fiom tiie west. 

In the month of Maich the hot season began, and the heat grew' in intensity, 
until in the early part of the month of June the mean daily maximum reached 
105", and the luiiiimuni raicly fell below 83 giving an estimated mean 
temperature of 94% The sea-breeze, however, hap[uly still continued, and, 
indeed, blew Avitli greater force as the soil became more intensely heated by 
the sun's lays. Ttie air was very dry, there being often a difference of from 
20^ to 21" between the readings of the Avet and dry thermometers ; and the 
maximum heat in the sun's rays reached 145". 

At Kumayle, ten or tw'elve miles further inland, the heat Avas still gi*cater 
as the sea-breeze became heated iu its passage over the burning sands of the 
plain. Here the thermometer marked 109" in the slnulc daily; aivl a violent 
gust ui wind, instead of cocdiug the air, had the eilect ol laising the ther- 
mometer a degree or two higher. 

The climate of the hity miles of the pass varies, of course, greatly with the 
difference of elevation, but it assimilates more nearly with that of the low- 
lands. 
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IKe raiiifall of the col<I-’'.vc.ither montLs extends up as far as Suru, <>v 
Umdiii 'Wells (or about 3900 feet) ; while that of the monsoon of the high- 
lands extends geneially about the tame distance downwards, though its effects 
in the shape of hoods and torrents are felt throughout its length. 

The temperature at tSuru during the ascent of the anny in Fehruary and 
first half of Nlarch was model at ed hj the effects of the rain on the mountains, 
and of the clouds and mists which continuously hung about their summits. 
The nights were much cooler than those of the plains, and the range of tempe- 
rature greater, thus resembling the conditions of tlio mountain climate at 
Senafe."^ On clear days, however, when no cloncls intervened, it became 
evident that the confined air in the I'a.-^s could become heated equally with 
that of the plains, thoudi some 3000 or 400 D feet above them. Thus the 
maximum temperature in Alarch reached, on several occasions, 90' and 9b' ; 
while at others it was in the same monih as low as 72 a The thermometer in 
the sun’s rays rose on two occasions to 141'. 

On the return march in May the htat at Sum was ver}’ great, very little, 
indeed, less than that of Kuiiiayle, the maxiinum thermometer reading in the 
shade 105'. At Rahagiiddy (some 3SOO feet higher), in. the month of Alarch, 
the maximum temperature Itad decreased to 80', and the minimum to oS'.o. 

I have mentioaeil the natural division of the seasons of the highlands 
into a Cold-weather, a hot, and a rainy :?eason or monsoon. The cokl season 
may be said to extcntl from October to Fehiuary, theh"t from the beginning 
of Alarch to the middle of June, and the wet from this time to the enel of 
September. 

The only month of the culd season of whicli I hare reliable data collected 
at Senate is December, wlrch rna}*, perliaps, te taken as a lair mean of this 
season generally, though colder weather occunvd in the fullowing month. 

The mean maximum tor this month was 73 'J3, and the mean minimum 
4o'^, giving an estimated mean tempciatnre of ob^.o. The extreme maximum 
was 77', and the lowest temperature registered 30', shutving a lange of 3b' 
during the month. The prevailing yfind was from south-east. The days 
weie very pleasant, hut the nights very cold under canvas, with heavy dews. 

During the month of March (at the commencement of the hot weather) 
the nights htill remained culd, giving a mean minimum temperature of 52' ; 
but the heat during the day had coiibideiahly increasetl, the mean maximum 
being bO', and the gieatest maximum 84 a Tlie raime between tlie mean 
ternijeraturcs was 2b'. The air was very dry during the d.iy, the difference 
1> .‘tween the mean maxiiniiin dry- bulb readings and those of the mean 
maximum wet being 20 '.5. 

Thunderstorms occurred on several occasions, and during one which hap- 
] ened on the 29th, one inch of ram was gauged. The general direction of the 
y lud was easterly, occasionally veering to the north or south; and on several 
occasions a westerly or laml w iinl i>revaiied duriug the cailv part of the day. 

The month of April was the hottest of the hot-weather months; the mean 
maximum was Sl'.o, the mean minimum o4a 5 ; the extreme maximum 86', 
and the extreme minimum 40h The dryness of the atmosphere di tiered 
nothing from that of the previous month. There was a pleasant amount of 
cloud tempering the sun’s heat, ainl a fresh hree?e fiom the oast and south- 
east during midday. The land breeze from the west occasionally blew’ during 
the eaiiy hours. 4 hundersturms were prevalent during the latter half of the 
month. Fain fell on thice octahiuns, giving a total of 1'4 inch. 

The month of May was milder ; rain, generally accomjianying storms of 
thunder and lightning, fell almost every day for the first half of the month, 
not heavily, but in sufficient quantities to render the air soft and genial and 
decrease the temperature. 

The mean maximum for the month was 77° only, and the mean minimum 
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54^.5 ; the greatest maximum 8o".5, aud lowest reading 40^. The range of tem- 
perature was therefore less, the mean diurnal i ange being 22^.5, and the extreme 
range during the month 34“.5. The estimated mean temperature was 65^.7. 

The wind continued easterly and south-easterly ; the days were generally 
cloudy, or with alternating cloud and sunshine. 

Thioughout these months the quantity of atmospheiic ozone was never 
deficient in any very marked degree, hut gave generally high averages. The 
mean quantities for the month of March were 4.0 by day and 6.2 hy night ; 
for April, 2.9 hy day and 5.9 hy night ; and for May, 5 by day and 7.3 by 
night. As in Europe, it was found that there was a marked excess by night 
over that of the day, in damp soft weather as compared with dry, and after the 
occurrence of storms of thunder and lightning; but, contrary to European 
experience, the east wind was the ozoniferous one, as it bore with it the 
influence of the sea. 

During a portion of the last month of the cold season (February) and the 
fir.st six weeks of the hot, especially towaids the southwards, rain is expected 
to fall. These rains are termed the “ Rains of Bounty," but the quantity and 
season of their fall seem alike precarious and uncertain. At Magdala, in 
1867, there wore but ten days in March and two in Apiil on which rain fell, and 
at Senafe rain occurred only on two or three days in March and on five in April. 

This description of the general characteristics of the climate of Xorthern 
Abyssinia holds good throughout the three great divisions of the countr}^ 
Tivre, Amhara, and Shoa, though there are variations of temperature cor- 
responding with diflVrences ot elevation. 

Through the kindne.^s of Dr. Blanc, who lent me his meteorological journal 
kept at Magdala, I have been able to ]axq)arc a table of mean temperatures for 
the seasons at tliat ]>lace: andm the ‘ Transactions of the ^ledical and Physical 
Society of Bombay,’ for the year 1843, is a paper on the Climate of Shua, by 
Dr. Kirk, wbo accom[)aiiied tbe Embassy to the Court of ^hoa in 1841. 

At iMagdala the mean tenip(Mature of the cold- weather moiith>, from October 
to February, was 5tF.2. (_)f the hot season, fiom March to June, 65^.5, while 

that of the wet season, from July to September, was intermediate, and gave a 
mean of 60A 

At Ankober in 8hoa, lat. 0~ 35' x., the mean temperature e-f the cold season 
was 52°.6 ; of the hot, 58"^. 5 ; aud of the ^Net or monsoon season, 5<F.3. 

At Magdala, in the year 1807, the number of rainy days in the month of 
July was 22, in that uf August 25, and in September 10. At Ankober in 
1842 there wore 28 rainy da\> in July, 28 in August, and 24 in September. 

The most remarkable point in tbe climate of Abyssinia is this occurrence of 
a well marked rainy season, or monsoon, in a climate otherwise strictly tem- 
perate. Rainy seasons, such as the well known south-west mon.sooii of Western 
India, occur also in other parts of the world, as in Guinea, Mexico, aud Central 
America, and to a less extent elsewhere, but these arc all in tropical climates 
and combined with very high tern [icratu res. 

Clccurring as it does here in wdiat would otherw ise be the height of the hot 
.season, it exercises an important influence in moderating the temperature, 
increasing the fertility of the country, and in keeping up its waatcr supply ; but 
its importance does not cea.se here : the water thus ]'>ourcd out on the moun- 
tains of Aby.ssiiiia, as 8ir S. Baker has so graphically jrhown, foi ms a mo^t 
iniixirtant element in the annual overflow of the Nile, and in this way the 
Abvs^inian monsoon is perhaps ot haidly le^s importance than that of India. 

The extent of country over wflfleh this monsoun falls includes the whole of 
Abvssiina proper, and a large tract of country lying to the westward ; probably 
frorn the 8th to the 16th decree of north latitude, and m breadth horn the 40th 
to 35th meridian of east longitude. 

The amount of rainfall is doubtless unequal : less to the eastward and north- 
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ward, more copious to the westward and southward, of the mountain-system. 
I do not think that in the region around Senate there is a very heavy fall. 
The evidences of a copious monsoon, as I have seen them on the ^Vestern 
Ghats of India, are altogether wanting. The Iiou&ls and churches are tiat- 
rouied, and constructed uf materials hut ill htted to withstand heavy or long- 
cuntinutel rain ; the trees are bate uf moss. and terns, and tl.ere are no coliections 
of vater into ponds or lakes. It is only as we joLiru(‘y to the* soiithwaid that 
these indications of a mcCierate fall are lu>r. At Addijerar rho Lousls are siitl 
pi inch ally hat-ioofed, though heie and there a circular thatched rouf is seen. 
Tiiese increase in pro[orrion until after ]>as:siiig Antalo (a hundred miles south 
cf Senale) none but circular, high, conical rools are n.et with. 

In the mountainous region of Wujerat, south of Antalo, the forest is dense, 
and the trees are thickly hung with and dronpinj. iLStoons of foins, two 
of which are identical in species vitli those found in the iorests of the moun- 
tain ranges of WLStern India, wL^re the lainiall amounts to 2h0 inoliLS during 
the monsoon. South of this parallel of latitude are the lakes of Ashangi, 
Ilaik, and Gembea, and here aDo arc those v.oiideifal river-syatems where tiie 
Sul earns run thiough valleys of erosion 3(>00 feet bolu^v the level ot the sur- 
ruiinding country. Dr. Kirk estimated the rainfall at Ankoler to be about 
100 inches, judging from h:s knowledge of the fall in "Western Indui. 'lliis 
may be a fair estimate of the fail at AnkoLtr, but I believe that thi" amouni is 
Considerably exceeded in other parts of the districts over wmich the monsoon 
exten.hs, but not in the north-eastward. 

The suddenness w'ith which the rainfall commences on the eastern ridge of 
the table-land is remarkable, and also the fact that none takes place over the 
O’oiikan, or seaboard, as is the case in "Western India, wheie tlie fall is heavy 
over the Conkan, and is rapidly dissipated towards the oppx'site hank of the 
lauuntains, so rapidly, indeed, that in some localities there is a dilterencc of IdO 
inches in the space ot fifteen miles ea>tmu. In Abyssinia the downpo’ir w ould 
appeal to increase in amount as the clomls pass westward, until the moisture 
Is dissi[iated over the biiming plains of the i^oiidan. The wind-cunents daring 
this season of the year niv east ami soutli-eimr, [ointmg toward the tract of 
country, in the centre of the cuntiiient whose va>t doseit^;, being heated more 
and more as the sun passes iiMriliwaul, Ixcomo the fcx*i of the iudrawaig 
masses ot atmusphero and tlius the mains] a'iiig of the whole phenomena. 
The great volume ot moist air that i^' thus diawii in over the country comes 
Iroin the region of the Imliau Gentu or Arabian r^ea, over which at this tune 
ot the year the south- wxst mr>u^<t_un, laden with moisture from the Equatorial 
Sea, is blowing. The series (jf causes, tliereX're, which in action bring about 
tlie soiith-west moii''0on of Western India, have a distinct and c<ainected 
iufiuence on the amoaut of rainfall on the Abyssinian inoiintahis, and thus on 
the wx-lfare and pros]'Crity of Kuv].t. 

iSketdi of the ^Uoht'^j ,f fir — A stretch of sandy ])lain, but a few 

feet raised above sea-level, skirts the muiuitam ranges wiiich term the high- 
lands of Abyss.uia. 

This plain, on the shores of Annesley Day, vaiies in wfidth from 1 or 2 miles 
to 10 or 12. The sand of which it is cuiiiposid is exceedingly sott and loose 
above, but becomes hard and laminated beluw, until at a depth ot 40 or oO 
ieet it rests on. a coarse gravel. Composed of quartz and the debris of trap-rock. 

llising above the sandy level in the ^iclnity of Tooka aie two or three 
isolated ridges of voleamc origin, some 00 or Sotect bigh. These arecompitsed 
of trap, massive in some strata, ashy and ftiable in others, capped with a lavxr 
ot basalt, and pierced by dykes of a red, spongy, and vesicular trachyte. The 
strike is more or less north and south, and the dip w'est, 

Kear the southernmost of these hills a well Avas dug some 45 feet in depth, 
which yielded Avater of a temperature of 115°. 
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Sou til of Tooka tlie mountain ranges approacli nearer tlie waters of the bay> 
leaving only a narrow strip of saudy shore, ^\hich is thickly covered with the 
debris washed down from the hills, coTisisting of masses of granite, gneiss, 
felspar, and quartz. 

On the south of the bay rises a cone-share-d hill of trap -rock, which has 
evidently been the outlet of a volcano now extinct, in its vicimty there aic 
quantities of obsidian, rtd porous tufa, and pumice. 

On the opposite side the bay is bounded by the peninsula of Bari. Tl^e 
hills here are composed of metamorphic stiata, of which mioa-schist, mica- 
slate, and gneiss are the chief components, and fuuher south, towards the 
bottom of the bay, these are overlaid by strata of trap-rock. 

Traversing now the sandy plain from Ttx^ka towards the mouth of the pa^s 
at Koomaylie for some G or d miles, we cross the southern spur of the Gideen 
mountains (an outlier of the great ranges), which is heie composed of meta- 
morphic rock ; and then an intervening level tract of firmer sand, we reach 
Koomaylie, which is some 450 feet above the level of Tooka. 

The scenery here is grand. Bange behind range of wooded hills can be <lis- 
tinctly made out, their outlines running down, meeting and interlacing in the 
centre, marking the line of the winding torrent-bed, while far above all. and 
usually shioiuled in mist, rises a huge peak wliicli crowns the view, and indi- 
cates to some extent the height tu be attained during the ascent of the 50 mif.s 
of Pass to the distant table-land. 

(h:iJo(jif i)j the — The hills skirting the plain, the oiitlving ranges, are 

low, thickly covered with stunted jungle and stony debris, %\hich bide to a 
great extent their con formation. The strata are much tossed and jumbled, 
and the dip varies, but is generally east waid ; the strike follows that of the 
great range. 

The line of the Pass winds greatly, but follows a w.s.w. couivo. 

Proceeding up the Pass, the strata are at first composed of soft, friable meta- 
morphic schists, with the mica arranged in flaky layers between the harder 
constituents of the rock, and studded thickly Avith cnar'-e eartliy f/ariiefs. 
These are generally of the true crystalline form, iliomboi'lal dodecahedrons, 
and at times translucent, but more olten earthy and dull. 

Further on the strata A'ary much, in some places compact and solid, in 
others fissile, and passing into a black shale containing tlnn seams of 
some of which gave a clear blackleadi hue on paper. 

As the Pass closes in until it reaches its narrowest limit, some 15 or 20 feet 
in AAidth, the strata become more solid: (/utins takes the place of the shales 
and ill one place a granite rock of great thickness is reached, Avliile vast bouldeis 

f/reetistone and allied rocks choke the uarrcAv gorge. 

After this, Avhich has someAAdiat the appearance of an anticlinal axis, tb.e 
strata again become more schistose, and as they do this the sides of the gorge 
become less perpendicular and slo[e away at various angles, until at Sooroo, 
some 12 or 14 miles from the coiniiicnc<'iiieut of tlie defile, the Pass opens out 
into a narrcAV valley. 

The Avater Wells up here in considerable quantity at a tom]icTaturc of 83^^ 
and thence floAA’s down the Pass to Ltover Sooroo, at tlie cntiance to its nar- 
roAvest portion. 

The Ikiss from hence to Umdel walls, alout 121 milos, is imc'c open, and the 
strata scldstose: height about 4000 feet. 

At Paraguddy it again nairows, but bclAvceii those jlaces are some open 
spots, and through the ravines and gorges Avhich open into the main Pass 
glimpses of the mountains forming the back-bone oi this elevateii region are 
obtained. These summits are flat, and capped with an enormously thick 
stratum, Avhite in colour, Avhich is probably tracliyte. 

After leaving Paraguddy the strata continue to be metamorphic schists 
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for three-quarters of the ascent, when these cease, and are replaced by trap ; 
sometimes earthy, at others volcanic ash, and again trachytic. The trachyte 
is white, very closely resembling a very fine sandstone, but in some places 
columnar. 

The summit of the Pass is about 8000 feet in altitude, and the view down 
it magnificent. The table-land on the summit is narrow, and its level broken 
by several ranges, some of which rise lOOO feet above it. These are com- 
posed chiefly of trap, but on the west rise some remarkable rocks of sandstone, 
which, shutting in the valley on that side, run down on their w*estern flanks 
some 800 or 1000 feet into ravines, which, commencing thus suddenly, stretch 
away for many miles westward, until they merge into a broader vale, appa- 
rently running north-east and south-west, at a considerably lower altitude. 
The scarped hills on each side tiie ravines show the long continuous parallel 
lines marking the tmp-formation. 

The height of Senate above the sea, derived from a series of observations 
with the mercurial mountain (Newman's) barometer, and by the boiling-points 
of three theimometers, I have placed at 8175 feet. The heights of places 
southward I estimated chiefly by a pccket aneioid, set to the mean corrected 
mercurial barometer readings. This aneroid was corrected fur temperature, 
and, on my return to Senate, varied in a very trifling degree only from the 
reading of the mercurial lett theie. The mercurial haioineter had previuusly 
been compared with the standard-bar at the Observatoiy in Bum bay, and on 
comparison again at Zulla, with the barometer on hoard H.M S. OrUtvia, the 
readings were almost identical. 

The route to Ashaiini trends almo&t due south, ami runs along the same 
elevated ridge or tabit-Iand reached at the Lead of the Pass at Senafe. It 
varies much in width ; in soine places spreading out into bioad downs, in 
others reduced to a narrow neck l»y the deep valleys, w'hich commence 
ribrupttly on either baud, V ilh suddicu descents of njany hiindicd feet. TLe 
altitude^!! varv^ alsct, hilling to GOO) at Agnla and Dnngnia, and rising at 
the inouiitaiu pa>.^cs <1' Attain and Polago to 9^00 and 10,400 fuet ; 
while still further .^uuth e.n the ^Vadela pilateau an elesatiou of 10,800 feet i'> 
attaincel. 

Leaving Senafe, the route pa>so.'> ^outli to Gonim<>ona, di'itaut ah“e>iit 12 miles. 
The nietainorphie series of rocks is met with feri* the Lir^t time fur many 
miiles, in crossing the sjuirs uf the ermtein lange of LilL-> ; and we then reaeli 
the massive sandstone hills, vhicli rise above Gounguona to a great height. 
The sandstone contains, I believe, no trace uf any fossil. The strata aie 
enormously thick and massive, and horizontal in position. 

The ruiite to Fukatla pa^^es first over a b.nver range of this sandstone, on to 
some broad giassy downs, fiee Irom hill-ranges until neat ing the lattH’ station, 
when sandstone 13 again reached. Farther on the i\>atl winds cn the brink 
of a sudden declivity, where commences a series of valleys, hoimded by 
i araiiel .^carped hills, along avLosc sides are tiaceable the continuous lines 
spoken of before, as mat king the trap-f >imation. Tiic scene re.-^emhles 
many such amidst the trap-hills of the Lekkaii. In tlie lar distance are 
visible some high j'eaks, which aie said to mark the poaition of Adowa and 
gVkiin. 

The plain of Fukada is founed of black soiF' (like that of India), and 
a substratum of black basaltic trap, while on the north tow'crs a hill of 
columnar trachyte. At Addigerat tiie ranges, which rim more or less north 
and south, are composed of samlstone capped by trap — either basalt or trachyte, 
and lying on trap. They are from 500 to 800 feet in height. This formation 
continues to Mai Wuhiz, 14 miles distant, on the road to w’hich w'e p^ss an 
excavation in this sandstone, w'hich has evidently been intended as a small 
Cave Church, a sort of piot'jtype of the grander Cave Church mer with turther 
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south. The es.cavation is about 18 feet by 12, with side aisles, ami a semi- 
circular apse at the east end. The trap strata capping the sandstone hills in 
the vicinity are columnar. 

From this to Addabaga, 16 miles, we pass over the broad plains of Haramat, 
bounded by j)arallel ranges of the same sandstone and trap formation. On 
the eastein range, cluse under which the road X'assLS, are some well built 
circular towers. On the right the range terminates in a high pyramidal moun- 
tain, on which is placed the stronghold of Endacsien, one ut the strongest forts 
ofTigrA The sandstone strata are red in colour below, and white above. 
The elevation of this tract is much the same as that of Senate ; but iu 
mai oiling to Dongola, 10 miles distant, we descend about 1000 feet, and on 
reaching the lower level pass over strata of the metamorphic series. At one 
spot the ground wus covered with great quantities of slag, and the guide 
informed me that for many years iron-ore had been worked there. 

At Dongola we reach the termiiiation of the sandstone series on this 
parallel of latitude. The strata, which have continued more or less horizontal, 
here dip south, and are overlaid by the commencement of a series of limestone 
strata which extends from tills spot lor GO miles to the southward. A si^ur of 
the sandstone hills runs just beyond the valley of Dongola, shutting it in on 
the south, and in this is the Cave Church Ibr ^\hich this locality is cele- 
brated. There are three other such churches still existing, one at Avrahas-valia, 
in this kcality, a second at Wombarta, in the sandstone hills, about Id miles 
elistant, ami a third at Lalibela in Lasrn. It is said that ten cave ciiurchcs 
were thus excavated by the Emperor Lalibela in olden times. 

In advancing nom Dongola to Agula, 9 miles, we pass over a series of low^ 
rounded bids of this limestone, which arc generally stony and barren, or 
covered with Icav mimusa-scnib. At Agida are the luins of the Church of 
8t. Kirkos. The valley is traversed by a stieam of considerable size, fiowdng 
westward. The limestone stuua aie here and tlicie inteileavcMl with a liarder 
stratum of arenaceous limestone, almost appioaching a sandstone in character, 
but Containing traces of fossils. 

The IG miles of route to Dulo cross over three ramies of hills, running 
more or less east and w'est. Tie w'hule tiaet is stony, lairen, and deserted; 
a condition r.f things which stems to charact^nze the limc&tone formation. The 
plain of Dolo, Low'ever, is green, and well watered by a stream of moderate 
size. 

At Eiklut, 9 miles fuither on, tlieie is a good deal of vegc-tatioii and water, 
but the substratum is tra’p rock. 

Passing over more limestone hills, we descend a ghat to the broad plain of 
Antalo, on which our toi titled camp was placed (the town of Antalo lying 
on a spur of a high hill on the west of the plain). The plain is covereel with a 
layer of “black soi!,"’ indicating the noaiucss of the trat)-formation, which 
rtcurs heie, as I ascertained on my return loute, w'ben I passed northward to 
Chelieut. The mael to the latter place lum the camp pa^fces across the plain 
northward, anel then through bome very broken country into the valley of 
Chelieut. 

In traversino: the plain I passed over strata of limestone^, and reached a 
spot where noduhir basalt ciopped up, and in this vicinity found some lime- 
stone of a Giark blue or black colour, and subcrybtalline texture, containing 
white casts of an irdistinct bivalve. Further on tlie trap series became more 
marked, and in ascending acraln from Clicdicut, which lies about 5CH) feet 
below Eiklut, to the latter place, the strata for most of this thickness were 
of trap. 

Passing south fiom Antalo to Meshuk, IG miles, the route lies over high 
ranges of hills, which run almost east and w'est. These are of limestone, and 
on descending into the valley of Mubgi, which lies niidway, a still higher 
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series of mountain-ranges comes into view, the fiist range of \\hicu is cross- 
cut by the pass. It is lie re, in this natural section through the range, that 
one of the most interesting points in the geology of this dictrict occurs. 
The pass is very narrow, and hlled with most luxuriant vegetation, while 
down it rushes a beautiful stream of water, overhung by the branches of the 
stately trees which fill the ravine, and fringed by masses of beautiful ferns 
and flowering plants of Euro|:ean species. 

The pass is flanked on the east by towering masses of enormously thick 
sandstone strata, cropping up beneath with a day-stone trap, mottled white 
and red. Further on, on the same side of the pass, and apparently underlying 
the sandstone, was a very massive stratum of fine-grained limestone, con- 
taining small indistinct fossil casts, while on the west side of the pass the 
stmta were contorted and elevated, and the dip in some places was almost 
vertical. Throughout the southern half of the pass, for a mile or so, there 
were evidences of much dislocation and displacement. 

The pass opens out suddenly on the beautiful little vale of Meshuk, tra- 
versed by a stream of water fringe<l with a urove of maLUiificent willow-tices, 
some of whose trunks were 6 or h feet in diameter. The range on the east 
of the valley is of sandstoue, but tiap is also met with, though I am unable 
to say in what relative position. Here tlie limestone series ends; from tliis 
spot southward all is tivi]'), varying in character, in different jlaccs, from 
basalt to soft ashy trap, in s^'me places amygdaloid and vesicular, and con- 
taining zeolites, in others earthy and nodular, and intorseamed with beds of a 
peculiar red earth, which is very olten seen amidst the trap series of the 
Dekkan Hills. 

From ileshek to Ashangi the country is wild in the extreme. The route 
passes over a range of mountains, rt aching an elcvatiun of 9:!>00 feet, tlience 
across a still higher range of 10,4Ct0 ftet to IMukhan, and again over the 
forest-clad ranges which intervene, down into the valley of Ashan.gi, which 
lies at about the same elevation as ^enafe, or perhaps somewhat hiHicr. 
Beyond this I could not proceed, as I met here the force returning from 
Magdala. 

Ctlancing, then, over what I have s.iid, we find on tlie coast evidences of 
somewhat recent volcanic action in the trap-hills and the volcanic cone, with 
its SCO! ia scattered around ; Avhile the temperature of the water so near the 
surface, and the existence of several hot spiings in this sandy tract, as at 
Atfeh, and in the vicinity of Arkiko, point to a somewhat more than usual 
subterranean lieat now existing. 

The great mass ol the mountain-ranges traversed by the Pass consist of 
Tuetamorphic rocks some 5000 or 6000 feet in thickness, overlaid by trap. 
Then on the highlands sandstone, and sandstone overlaid by trap, extending 
from Senafe to Dongola, a distance of 70 miles; afterwards the limestone 
series for GO miles, succeeded by trap to an indefinite distance. 

This trap closely resembles the trap of the mountains of the Hekkaip and 
in appearance is identical ; much of the limestone resembles, in general litho- 
logical character, the limestone strata of the stcondary period, which underlies 
the nummiiiitic limestone of Scinde and Belocchistan. Tlie most distinc- 
tive fossil we discovered in it is a ciJaris, wdiich seems to point to the oolitic 
scries. The wdiole tract of this Iiraestone-furmation lies at a lower elevation, 
by some 1000 or 1200 feet, than that of the trap and sandstone north an<l 
south of it. Of its relative geological position and age I cannot speak decidedly, 
and, indeed, in this paper, desire only to sketch broadly the chief outlines of 
the geology of the coimtiy’, and to trench as little as possible on what IMr, Blan- 
ford, the appointed geologist to the expediti«>ii, will l ave to say. 
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Table of HEraiiTs of tne Ldte of Koute of the Abyssinia^'’ Fielb Fobce, 
from Se.yafe to Ashaxgi. 


S rat ion. 

- I)l^f^*^^^nce of 

Height of 
Barumeter from 
the Standard Xlean 
at Senate 

1 

Patio 

1 per i rnth, 
in Feet. 

Height. 

Senate 

. .. 22*560 



8*175 

Gonguna 

. .. -r *560 

1 65 

121 

7*510 

Fokada 

. .. - *210 

! 63 

125 

S-425 

Addisrerat 

. .. - *100 

[ 65 

125 

3*300 

Mai Wiihig 

. .. - *410 

61 

126 

8*679 

Addabaga 

. .. q- *100 

i 

124 

8 ■ 05o 

Dongola .. 

. .. -M-220 

I 66 

ilS 

6*736 

Agula 

. .. q-l*265 

' 66 

113 

6*700 

Dolo .. 

. .. -f *790 

66 

' 121 

7*207 

Eikulitz 

. .. -f *670 

65 

121 

7*359 

Chelicut 

- .. -fi-150 

65 

120 

6*800 

Aatalo Camp . . 

-f-1 *055 1 

70 

121 

6*905 

Musgi 

. .. -p 1*230 

70 

121 , 

6*700 

Meshuk 

. .. -P *150 

65 

122 

7*992 

Pass, summit of 

. .. -1*663 

60 

136 

10*420 

Attala 

. .. - *160 1 

62 

i 124 

S *361 

Pass,* summit of 

. -2*210 1 

56 

. 137 

11*189 

Mukhau 

. .. - *010 

60 

124 

8-163 

Ashangi 

. .. - *135 

65 

126 

8*343 


Computed by Dr. Guvut’a Table, 

HEyEY Cook, m.d. 


2 . Dkcoveri! of a New Channel through the Forcados Baer to the Town 
of Warrt\ By Ciiaele^ Livingstone, IT.IM. Gonsnl, Feniatido Po. 

(Communicated by the Foreign* OrriCE.) 

3klY Lord, 

‘‘ A brisk trade in paim-niit kernels has opened up recently in Denin. 
The to^vn ofWarre is the chief seat of this trade ; but it is said to be 150 miles 
from the sea by the tortuous channel of the Lenin. >Several English schooners 
have gone up to Wharre nonvithstanding, and latedy a steaniLT, bcIouLiing to a 
Hamburg Company, has towed up one of their barques, and ib making regular 
trips. _ Shortly before my visit, John H. Louche, Es-p., of Glasgow, thinking 
that the Forcados might be a shorter path to Warre, explored it in his boat 
from AVarre to the sea, and found abundance of water, and a straight channel. 
He mentioned tin's to the Hamburg captain, who came down in his steamer 
in five hours. The Benin Channel took twelve houi’s with the tide. He 
found a good bar wutli *20 feet of water, and fit for sailing-ve^bels. There is a 
capacious harbuur inside the bar. 

“The Forcados belongs to Chinome, son of Quern Dolo, of Warre. He is 
willing to have the river used, and ofiers tu protect any trader who may go 
to it. 

Fernando Po, Nor. 24, 1S69. 
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3. Notes of a Journey foora CMng-too to EaJeoiv. 

By Nlixxsdeii 'Wylie. 

The voyage up the Yaag-tsze as far as Hankow, 588 miles fiom Shanghae, 

one of such constant occurionce, and has leen so frecjncntly described Ly 
European travellers,'' that it would seem su]-*erduous to dweiron particulars 
regarding it. Beyond that port comparatively few Europeans have yet ven- 
tured, and the most notable exi edition is that of Captain Blakiston, who made 
Ms way to a distance cf 961 miles farther up the great river, and has given to 
the public a very trustworthy and interesting account cf his trip;f while 
Air. Pumpellyy the American traveller, lias dtsciibed, from persc-Tail observa- 
tion, the leading geological features as iar as the prefectural city of Kwei- 
chow. X 

From Hankow to vrithin a day's sail of the city of I-chang, the course of 
the river is thimigh an alluvial plain, with occasional clusters of hills here 
and there. From tlie last-named city the upper river navigation begins, and 
we enter upon the lon^ series of gorges by which the stream makes its way 
through the gieat longitudinal mountam-ciiain ot Central China. These are a 
formidable obstruction to the iic-e navigation of the river; but, in that resjiect, 
they are surpassed by tiie numerous rapids, which occur in continuous suc- 
cession, from I-chang to^ the highest point attainable ly boats. The chief 
px)int3 of commerce are Slia-sle, I-chang, Kwei-chow, Yang-heen, Foo-chow, 
C’hung-kmg, Loo-chow, ani beu-chow ; and. at most of these there is a navi- 
gable tiibutary of con'-iderable length. At the city of Seti-chow the Paver 
Alin forms a confliienT, almost rivalling in magnitude the main stream, and up 
this river we tracked our way to the provincial capital. 

As I have eLewhere given a minute description of this jan of tuir journev,§ 
I will not here reiteiate the details. The volume of water is but '^lightly 
diminished till v.e reach the city uf Kca-ting, though the depth varies greatly 
in places from the widening of the channel. From this ])oint upwards 
observe a gradual diminution, and, as w*e approach the capital, the shoals offer 
a good deal oi obstruciiou to the free passage of huats. It is only during the 
summer months that that j ortion of ihe river can be travelled, and in the 
winter time boats elo not go hi_her up than Kea-ting. For pictuiesque beauty 
this river is iiuthing inferior to the Yang-tsze, the scenery otfering many 
exquisite points of view. The prefectural city of Kea-ting is an important 
centre of tiade, standing, as it does, at the confluence of tho Alin ami AAng 
rivers, two principal arteries of commuim-ation with the northern and tvestern 
parts of the province. 

Tin re are several great branches of industry along the banks uf the Alin. 
The coaUmincr. lorm a perennial source of prosperity raid wealth, extending 
for many miles on both sidea of the rivir. The salt-wells, so remarkable for 
•their construction and numbers, are an eipually iiidi>pensable institution, u]‘on 
which the w'esteni provinces are entirely dependent : while the oihwelLs, not 
far distant, furnish another, though le>s exteiitsively used, article uf domestic 
economy. The wax-tiee plantatK-'iis, chieny in tlie vicinity of Kea-ting, supply 


‘ An authentic Account of an Embassy from the King of Great Britain to the 
Emperor of China.’ Loudon, 1797, ‘ Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's Alission to 

China and Japan.’ London, 1759. 

t ‘ Five Months on the Y’ang-tsze.’ London, 1SG2. 

X ‘Geological Kesearches in China, Alongolia, and Japan.’ New York, 1866. 

§ ‘Journal of the North China Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society.’ New 
Series, Part 5, IS 69. 
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ilie material for tlie coating of common candles, this being necessary to impart 
the requisite solidity, the inner part being made of vegetable tallow, which is 
excessively sensitive to heat. Many of the natives occupy themselves during 
the winter months gathering the minute particles of gold which are washed 
down that and the adjacent rivers, and become deposited towards the lower 
parts of the bed, which are only accessible in the winter months, when the 
water is at its low’-est. Another six?ciality of that region is silk, which is 
largely cultivated, Kea-ting and the neighbourhood being famous for the pro- 
duction of white silk. 

As an object of antiquarian interest, there are few things in China that 
surpass the remarkable caves of the Man-tsze, one of the early races, who 
were exceedingly numerous and powerful in that ]')art of the country. Their- 
dwellings in the clids still remain in great numbers, alike suggestive to the 
archaeologist and the historian. 

The provincial city of Ching-too is one of the largest in the empire, and has 
some streets equal, if not superior, to any that 1 have seen elsewhere. Exten- 
sive warehouses abound, both in the city and suburbs. The shop^s are well 
stocked; almost every commodity is to be found, and English, French and 
Piussian goods are no rarity. Being the seat of the provincial government, of 
course the official establishments are numerous and imposing, and those con- 
nected with literary advancement are on a scale indicative of the prominent 
portion held by such attainments in the national estimation. Like many ot 
the cities in Cliina, Ching-too can beast a very respectable antiquity, and 
during the third century of our era it was the site of the imperial residence. 
The onU’ descrqition we have of the city by any European is that of Marco 
Polo, whose brief, but graphic, account nnebt, with ?Iialit modification, answer 
very well to its condition at tiie present day, although he portray^ a state of 
tliinss six centuries p^aat. 

Tliis city stands in a level plain, proljabV abo^it a hundred miles from 
north to south, and nearly as much from east to west, irrigated by a number 
<A streams. The Diver Alin rises in Tartary, and is augmented l^v numerous 
tributaries, beins connned wuthin its rocky banks for several hundred milts, 
till it reaches the di.stnct citv of ITwan. Tii.-re, emerging iiom all restraint, 
it divides into a series of branches, spyeaiung like a network, and fertilising the 
great plain. The larger number oi xlie^e run south of the capital, and become 
concentrated again in the main trunk ei tie Alin ; but one system ot branchLS 
how north of tlie city, and are divencil into otliev channels. 

Leaving CTiiug-too on the 2Tth ot -Juiy. to traverse the ilain in a 

northerly direction, ^ve passed the hrst biar.cb (-f tlie river, namcbi the Yevc- 
tsze-ho, a few miles from the north gate, b)V a bridge at the village of Sze-ma- 
keaou. The continuation of this lunns the navi-iable river tlowmg past the 
cast gate of Ching-too, and known a> the Outer Diver. The Pih-muh-ho ami 
Seu-yen-ho, two other streams radiating: from Hwan, unite their watv.r3 to the 
south of the district city of Tsung-nine, under the name of the Td Diver. 
This we crossed by a handsome stone bridge, at the town of San-ho-chana, 
about a dozen miles beyond the Yew-tsze-ho, Beb.av this it flows in an easterly 
<lirection, receiving two acce>50iies from tin* north-w^st. a tributary from the 
south-west, and an atfluent combining the waterjs of two branches on the north 
side, a little beyond which it umte'5 vith the Alecn-yan^ Diver, and flow's 
south, under the name of the Td, to the (bpartmental city of Loo, where it dis- 
embogues into the Yang-tsze. The Tae-ping-ho, another of the streams that 
radiate from Hwan, divides into two branches, w liicli re-unite lower down, and 
again divide into three luanches, the ‘'Outhern of which passe* north of the 
city of Tsimg-ning, and >outh of that of tiiiu*fan ; afrer which it bifurcates, 
forming the above-mentioned two acc>.ssovies to ihe Td fiom the north-w'est. 
A little below San-ho-chang we cro^-ed one of these arms, named the Ktvon- 

N 2 
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keaoii-lio, being the boiinilary het^vecn the cli<tricrs of Hwa-yang and Scii-too. 
There is a fine "stone bridge, uinamented with a series of figure-heads of dragons 
and other fabulous animals. A short distance further bi ought iis to the Kin- 
sbwuy-ho, the northernmost of the tu'o arms, a broad shallow stream made ut> 
of several confliunts, spanned by a stone biidgt. A. mile or two beyond this 
IS the district city of Sm-too, of medium size, ^vith a tolerably prosperous 
appearance. 

Three miles north of this city we reached the Tuh-keaou-ho on the morning 
of the 28tb, This is the second branch of the stream fonned by the union of 
the two branches of the Tae-ping-ho, and passes noith of the district city of 
Sin-fan. Flowing eastward, it passes the district city of Kin-tann, and, nni'ting 
with another stream, enters the Td as an aftluent from the north. Two or 
three miles beyond is the Tseen-sliwiiy, the third branch of the stream formed 
by the union of the two branches uf the Tae-ping-ho. This passes south 
of the district city of Pane, and forms the honndary between the district of 
Sin-too and department of Han. Flov,ung eastward, it passes the city of Kin- 
tang on the north and cast sides, and unites with the Tuh-keaou-ho, forming 
an affluent of the Tu. Immediately north of this stream stands the town of 
Heang-yang-chang, at the other end of which is the Tsing-pih-keang, a hrancli 
of the Tseen-shwuy, which nows east to the Meen-yang Fiver. There is a 
fine level bridge roofed over, forming a long arcade. The Me-nnmg-shwuy is 
a tributary to the waters of the Tae-ping-ho, from the north, near the point o: 
divergence : and the Ma-shwuy-ho is a river branching out from that tril'iitary, 
■which passes north of the district city of Pang. This we crussed by a long 
level bridge of about twenty arches, at the town of Se-diing-kcaon, three or 
four miles north of the Tsing-i-ih-keang. Flowing eastward it unites with 
the last-named stream : and tiii^ is the la^t of the system of interlacing water:- 
joining the Hin and the T<.h Six or seven miles further on the road brought 
us to the departmental city of Han, a busy, and ap^parently i»rosperou5 place, 
with some handsome temples ainl goe.d shops. Eight miles beyond this city 
is the Heen-yang-ho, a river rising in the north-west of Meeu-chuh district, 
and forming the nortliern boundary of tlie Ching-too Plain, which we crossed 
in a ferry-boat in the morning of the -9th. 

On leaving the capital we lonnd a good broad highway, but at a few miles’ 
distance it narrowed down con-iderably, and in some places it was little better 
than a footpath. A vast conciuiise uf people thronged the load on uur first 
dads jouiney, hut the numbers diminished as we receded irom Ching-too. 
There were pedestrian travellers ot tne humbler cla^s by lar the most numerous ; 
while those in easier circumstances were borin' in sedan chairs; lieavily-laden 
mules, and couiies with their pimderous burdens suspended at the ends of a 
bamboo pole, made up the hulk of tlie traffic. CHir own parry tiavelled in 
chairs with coolies to cany our luggage. 

Much the largest prupornon <'f the land was occu[>ieil Vith lice, and 
occasional fields of maize, sorghum, and nij, a giain from which 

sjarit is distilled. The bamboo was abundant, hut torest-trecs wli’c rare 
and fnut scarce. A few peais and apples uf an inieiior kind, erab-apples 
and greengages, formed the ja'iiicipal articles exposed by ilie ilealers; but 
vegetables were to be had in givat profusnn and variety. Agriculture was in 
a flourishing condition, and the populatic'n generally l>:Te an appearance of 
coinfia-t. 

After crossing the jMeen-yaug-ho, we began to ascend rising ground, and 
found the cultivation diversified with the gr<.nmd-niit, sweet potato, tobacco, 
and other plants requiring less Avater. On reaching tlie ridge of the first hill 
by a gentle rise, an agreeable view burst upon us ; on the right lay a fertile 
valley, and, round in The south-west direction, ranges of low lulls and undidat- 
ground, all richly cultivated. Continuing the ascent by a moderate gradient,. 
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a mile or two bronglit us to the Pi-raa~h'>ru}, or White Horse ^ 

famous la early history. This is a large walled enclosure on the summit of the 
range, piaated with cypress trees, and entered l>y a gate which bars the high- 
w'ay. The chief and almost only object of note inside, is the mortuary chapel 
and tomb of Pang Tung, one of the heroes of the Three-kingdoms period 
(3rd century), who was killed near this site. The building is large and hand- 
some, being kept in a state of order and cleanliness not commonly met with in 
similar establishments. The first hall fiom the entrance contains the effigies of 
Pang and his friend Choo-ko Leang side by side. The hall behind has the 
single image of Pang Tung, and a courtyard at the back contains the hero\s 
grave, a circular mound with a low” stone ■wall round it, out of w’hich grow 
:5ume fine old specimens of the weeping cypress. Tiie whole establishment 
was restored in 1697, and a gravestone erected, bearing the inscription, ’’The 
tomb of Pang JSze-y uen, Pure Marcpiis, of the Han dynasty.*’ Many ancient 
tablets of byaone dynasties decorate the building, 

Looking down from the hill, on the tarther side, an interesting landscape met 
the view ; a succeSbiun of eminences stretching away to the distant horizon, 
covered for the most pan ■with crop^s of varied produce, and dotted over with 
Aullagts and hamlets, while here and there a city or town of gi’eater pretension 
formed a iocus for several converging lines of traffic ; and two or three '^vater- 
coiirses meandering through the lownr grounds ser'ved to fertilize the adjacent 
nelds, at the same time that they gave a pleasing relief to the pictures, as they 
came in vievr at intervals in the rural scene, A steep and narrow path led us 
into a valley, w here two or throe miles further brought ns to the district city 
of Lo-keang. The small portion of the city vre passed through was quiet and 


I cannot help thinking that this is the place spoken of by Marco Polo in the 
following passage : — This journey of twenty days towards the west being per- 
formed. you arrive at a place called Ach-baliich Manji, which signifies the white 
city on the confines of Manji, where the country becomes level, and is very 
populous. The inhabitants live by trade and manual arts. Large <inantities of 
ginger are produced here, which is conveyed through all the province of Cathay, 
with great advantage to the merchants. The country yielus wheat, rice, and. 
other grain plentifully, and at a reasonable rate. This plain, thickly covered 
with habitations, continues for two stages, after which you again come to high 
mountains, valleys, and forests.’" — (Wrighfs edition, p. 2 r)0. )"* Wright confesses 
himself unable to identify the locality of Acffibalnch. Pauthier takes it to be the 

ancient town of on the north of the Han. 

Klaproth thinks it was a place called b rT - near the 

district city of IMeen, on the Han. Bui; the distance to these places does not at all 
agree, as it would make twenty-three days" journey from Se-gan-foo to the Hau ; 
whereas that is just about the time required to the White Horse Pass/' at the 
primitive slow rate of travelling. The position of the White Horse Pass appears 
to me perfectly to satisfy the conditions of the statement. The twenty days’ 
travelling over the mountains, and sud 'en arrival at the plain, with all the other 
details, might serve for a description of the country at the present day. Although 
there is no town there now, there is reason to believe there was one in Polo s 
time, for within a century after, at the commencement of the Ming, we know 
that there must have been one of some importance, as a superintendent inspector 
was then placed o\er it. We do not find the word At/g for ‘"white,"’ in the 
Mongol language now, the equivalent being clauhan : but we have no dictionary 
of that language so old as the Yuen dynasty, since w hich it is probable consider- 
able changes may have taken place. The na viral process, then, is to look for 
1: in some cocnate dialect, airl we find it accordingly in the Turkish ^1, A/;, 
with the same nieanhig, this dialect hiing one of the most nearly allied to the 
IMongol. 
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comparatiTelr clean : but the suburb where we made a short halt was a scene- 
of great activity, from the concourse of travellers ; and the numerous houses 
of entertainment full of life and biisTk-*, appeared to be driving a lucrative trade. 
Prom this point we coursed along the south bank of the Lang-shwuy-ho for a 
mile or two, and then crossed it by a long low bridge, about three met wide, 
with no parapet. This rises in the west ot Lo-keang disti’ict, and alter a south- 
easterly dow of about a hundred and thirty miles, in the course of which it 
passes the district cities of Lo-keang and Chung-keang, and the preftctural 
city of Tung-chuen, it enters the Pei-keang, and thus opens up a direct com- 
munication with Chimg-king. There is said to be a connection between the 
head- waters and the Meen-yang liver. A footpath of about a mile brought us 
to the BQh-shwuy-ho, somewhat narrower than the preceding, into which it 
flows at nearly a right angle. The source appears to be rather more distant, 
and the two channels run nearly parallel for the greater pait of their length. 
This we crossed by a bridge similar to the preceding. There are a good many 
water-wheels on the left bank lur the purpose of irrigation, some between 20 and 
30 feet in diameter, similar to thcise tve had seen in great numbers before 
reaching Ching-too. From this the read begins to ascend again, and after 
passing two villages we arrived at the town of Km-shan-poo, where tve put 
up for the night. This is a very busy place, but the houses and shops have 
a mean appearance. Here we began to be subjected to the inconvenience 
of crowds round the door of our lodging-place, but it was merely the result of 
curiosity ; a feature, however, of v hich we had seen but slight indications 
hitherto in Sze-chiien. 

On the morning of the 30ih we entered the department of Meen, and during 
the day passed through several poor little villages and hamlets, with nothing 
very notable. Just beyond the village of Slilh-keaou-poo, a handsome stone 
portal crosses the road, soon after passing which our route lay alongside the 
Cha-ping-ho, a rapid river, red wdth mud Irum the heavy rain during the p:)a&c 
night. This rises at Cha-ping-sban, some hills in the western part of the 
district of Gan, and, flowing in a direction nearly east, piasses south of the 
district city, and enters the Pei a little to the south-east of the departmental 
city of Meen. Skirting this stream for a few miles, we crossed in a terry-boat, 
and a short distance beyond crossed the Pei Paver to the left bank, but soon 
after recrossed to the light, and entered the north gate of the city of Meen. 
There we found troops quartered, who were on their w'ay to engage the 
Mohammedan rebels in Shen-se. 

The following morning we again crosscei the Pei, running wflth a very swift 
current, about half a mile from the city ; and keeping down the left bank for 
a mile or two in an eastern direction, we crossed the Tung-ho by a stone bridge. 
This is a tributary of the Pei rising toward the north-east. Our day's journey 
took us through a number of poor and insignificant villages, with a military 
guard station generally about every four or five miles. The>e arc easily dis- 
tin^flsbed by the rude attempts to depict some of the sons of Mars armed cap- 
a-p>ie, of gigantic dimensions and in gaudy colours, on the whitewabhed wails, 
while a rusty spear or two may occasionally be seen at the door ; and an ufficial 
IS said to be attached to each, whose services are sometimes required to forward 
a despatch. These stations are found throughout the greater pait of China, at 
least the northern portions ; aud are ostensibly intended to furnish escorts to 
travellers whenever demanded : but such an appendage on the road we were 
travelling would have been an utter superfluity. At many of the stations, 
three or five turrets, representing the old smoke ielegi’aphs, still remain, but ir- 
is almost needless to say, they merely stand as symbols of the past. The road 
is hilly, with some steep ascents and descents. "Half a mile beyond the small 
town of Yew-heang-poo, a seven-story pagoda stands in a valley on the north 
Side of the road. Some ut the valleys are very* pretty, and the weeping 
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cypress grows there profusely. The wax-tree is also found, but rarely with the 
producing insect on it. Small patches of cotton wert* seen here and there. We 
stopped lor the night at Wei-ching, a busy town of considerable size, sur- 
rounded by a stone wall, the day's route having taken a much more easterly 
bend than on previous days. 

Just beyond Wei-ching, an insignificant stream flows east into the Tsze- 
tung-ho ; and, at a distance of 30 miles, we reached a small stream dividing the 
department of Meen from the district of Tsze-tiing, which flows south, and 
after a few miles joins the Wei-ching: watercourse, when the united waters 
enter the Tsze-tung-ho. Less than - miles further we came to the small town 
of Shih-neu-poo, or Stone <Jx Stores," which takes its name from a natural 
stoue formation on the top of a neighl^ouring hill, said to resemble a perfect ox. 
The road still lay along a siiceessiou rif hills oi no great height and sgarsely 
wooded, hut cultivated to a considerable extent with the taro or sweet potato, and 
occasional spots of lice on terraces. About half a mile before reaebing the city 
of Tsze-tung, a good stone bridge took us across the Tsze-tung-ho, a rather 
wide and rapid river which rises in the northern 23 art of the district : after 
receiving several tributaries in its southAvard couise it enters the Pei, making 
a flow of 160 miles or more. The site of the city may he distinguished at a 
great distance by a tall Avhite eleven-story paeoda, which stands outside the 
wall. 

Having spent the night in the city, our path next mtjriiinc: lay up a gentle 
ascent, and at a distance of 3 miie^ or more we passed a celebrated w'ell, named 
the Koo-keen-tseuen, or Ancient iSword Spring.” famed for its medicinal 
virtues. A stone tablet by the side states that to have been formerly one of 
the most difficult and dancerous passages on the line, till a road was made by 
public subscription about the beginning ol the resent century. Three or four 
miles turther, ascending a lull by a long flight of stone steps, we reached the 
mountain village of Keih-heong-poo, the reputed birthplace of Wan-chang-te, 
a Taouist ccLbrity, idolized as the god of literature. A very large and hand- 
some tem^de to his honour is erected on the slope of the hill, the receding 
apartments of wliich are ascended by successive flights of steps. Of course the 
principal hall is dedicated to Wang-chang, wdio is there enthroned in state ; 
but several other idols have their shrines m the adjoining apartments. To the 
right of the main building, a smaller one contains an effigy of the hero seated 
on his mule; and the attendant ^iriest point.-, to an opening in the lock behind 
the figure, which he says is the mouth of a subterranean passage, through 
which Wau-chang was accustomed to make a journey on his mule to the 
province of iShen-se and back daily wfficn on eanh. Ly ^^ormi^^siou I got up to 
examine the hole, and found it scarcely big enough for an ordinary man to 
crawl into, to say nothing ot a mule ; but he was ready with the reply, that as 
no one had passed through for so many ages it was gradually contracting. 
Several attemps he said had been made in former times to efl'ect a passage, but 
every adventure bad been re 2 »elled by str<>ug gusts of Avind. The various 
members of the family of the sage are enshrined in a building higher up. In 
the centre shrine are his father and mother, and in a smaller one above it the 
effigy of his grandmother; on the right are the saae and his A\*ife, and on the 
left his sister. Along the right end Avail are his six sons ; and anainst the 
opposite end, his four daughters and tAvo daiigliters,-in-iaAv, one Avith a baby at 
her biea'5t. On the opposite side of the road a flight of steps up a mound leads 
to a shrine, Avhere he is represented in a reclining posture. Idtill higher up is 
a small building, containing nothing hut a stone couch with some sculpture on 
the front, wdiich is said to be the veritabL article on which he slept. Adjoining 
this building is a square stone enclosure, Avith an old cypress-tree inside, Avhich 
is pointed out as the tree to which he was aecustomed to tie his mule. The 
local legends about this worthy are very numerous, and few of the Taouist m- 
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ventions liave trained a wider celebrity than that of ^Van-chang:. The many 
minature I'agoda-iooking: structures that ai'c seen all over China are dedicated 
to him. These are e»['ecially numerous in Sze-chuen, and also in Canton 
I'rovince, where they are called AVan-ta or !Menta. The Taouists look nr on 
him as the material impersonation of a constellation in the northern hemi- 
sphere, which hears the same name, and the six stars of that ccnstellaticn aie 
frequently symhohzed by the hexagon form of the turrets. His r(.c>.-rdcd 
biography gives bis family name as Chang, and the date of the second 
century of our era. He is said, however, to have bad many incarnations; 
and there is a small exhortation to virtue, the Yin-chih-wau, which has been 
handed down as his production, in which such a statement is put prominently 
forward. 

About 7 miles beyond this famous temple we came to SJuf-n-tuig-joOj v.-hich 
struck me much at first sight with its resemblance to a Swiss mountain- village. 
The inhabitants in that region aie sufficiently poor, and provisions we found 
scarce. Little was to be had hut hard cakes, made of coarse dour and water, 
besides cucumbers and several other items of vegetable diet. Their tea is one 
of the most detestable of beverages, and in other circumstances would be un- 
recognizable to a European galate. These remarks t!o not apply peculiarly to 
the village in question, but are common to the route for many days' journey ; 
and this is perhaps the more remarkable as the inhabitants dei-end in a ureat 
measure for their livelihood on supplying the wants of tmvellers. Such n-^ the 
hardihood an^il frugality of the>e mountaineers. Here fur the drst time -ince 
Laving the plain, we found mules largely employed as bea^rts ot burden : and 
it required some little skill lor our chairs to thread their way throimh the 
droves, as we passed up the narrow street where they were halting for their 
feed. A little beyond this we began to meet with coolie^ carrying liuge 
packs on their backs, after the manner so picturesquely described by the Abbe 
Hue. They cairy a stalf in the hand, by means of which they fieqiiently 
in the road, placing the stan under the pack behind them, to relieve them of 
the weight as they stand to take breath. AVe found the trcc-instct wax pro- 
duced ou a small scale in the neighbourhood of the village of Yunz-woo-t oo- 
To wards evenmg we reached our Lalting-piace at Woo-leen-yih, after crossing 
the Se-ho. This river rhes among the Wco-t^ze hills, in the m nh-wtst of 
the dej»artment of Keen, and after a course of about 140 miles, receiving two 
tiibiitaries on the way, it enters the Kea-ling-keang, the direct course to 
Chung-king. 

On August 3rd, after a detention of seveial hours on account of the lain, we 
commenced the ascent of a stee[> hill hy a zigzag road. A little beyond the 
summit is a memorial chapel to Cboo-ko Leang by the roadside, and this is 
but one of some tens, perhaps hundreds, dedicated to tins lieiv, to he ibiinel in 
Sze-chnen, so great are the posthumous honours couferied on him. About 
12 miles from our starting pilace we came to Lew’-she-kuw ; a bu>y little 
town, just beyoufl which a stuiie biidge led across the Lew-kuw, a small river 
tiibutary to the Se-Lo. Arrived at the ^iliaue uf Chow-ya-tsze, v\e made a 
very steep descent into a ^ alley, vdicre a pact^ta on a neighbeairing lull conies 
in view, looking eloivn upon tiie dej artnieiital city of Keen. AVithin 2 mile.'> 
of the last-named village, a winding and picturesque path led us up teethe city, 
which lies on a declivity, and is closely siuiuunded by an amphidieatie of 
steep hills. The wall is in good ccnditiuii, but there is only une street through 
the city of any cunsecpience, and a gixat part of that is poor. The people 
were very peaceable and friendly. The hills uver which w*e liad been travelling 
most of the day were of moderate height, furmod of red saiidstuiie in horizontal 
strata, wdth cunciloniemte cropping out in pdaces, and cidtivated in terraces to 
the top, millet being the priiici[)ai ]iioduce. There is a good stone ivad the 
greater part of the way from the district city of Tsze-tmig to Keen-chuw and a 
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considerable distance Leyond; ana tbc outl'ne may be traced far od’ by a 
double bne of cyprt*t>-tie^s occuiriue; at UitLUvals ; sometimes only 

one or two tonetber, but in many places formim^^ quite an avenue of fine old 
srecimens. Ti.ese were planted and :bo roa'l matle by Le Peib, the governor 
of Keeu-cbow in tbe eaily part oi tbe bixt^entb century, :iO tbat many of the 
trees nave gone to decay. 

Our progiess tbrougb this country v, as slow and tedious according to 
EurL'pean notions. We bad s:ipulaie«l, on leaving Cbmg-:oo, to reacb tbe 
prefectiiral city of Hanebung in louiteLU days at tbe outside, and wc w’c-re 
anxiously counting tbe days as we alvanced from stagj :o stage. Xot only 
was tbe want of pyrovisions and suitable accommodation latber tiving to our 
European cunsticuiiuns; but there wa- tbe farther risk ti.at by delaying on 
tbe way, we miebt V>e overtaken by tbe rainy season, when several of tbe 
streams tbat we bad to }ass would beeonie so swollen as to be impa-sable for 
<lay^, and perhaps tor weeks ; a disaster we wi-bed by all means to escape. 
Under tbe^e ctrcumstances we bad Ixen several times iiiitatod by tbe attempts 
u: our coolies to I'roerastinate on tbe v.ay. These men belonged to a hardy 
laco, who Tossess few of the comforts oi life, ami care bttle for them. Their 
great vice gainblinu, to which they are passionately addicted ; and for tbe 
nratification of which they do nutscrui le to sacrifice tbe interests of tbem- 
s-lves and their employers. Several times had this iTOclivity come into 
collision with our determination to speed on tbe wuy, and on the morning of 
tbe Ttli we came to a dead-lock, by their absolute refusal to move tbat day. 
<Jur <->uly resource was an appeal to the civil ]_o\ver; tve were courteously 
received at tbe office of tbe magistrate, and the requisite pressuie being put in 
force, our coolies trotted oti with their ivspcctite buidens with as gooel a urace 
as might be expected. Leaving tbe city 'ny the east uate, we crossed the Keen- 
^nwuy by a bridge. This small liver is formed by tbe junction of two 
branches, and. enteis tbe Kea-linudtcana, after a course of between 30 and bO 
miles. iJiirmg tbe after part ui tbe day vte bad se\mal abrupt ascents and 
elescents, but passed iio place cf importance till v/c reached Keen-niun-kwan, 
our halting-place ior tbe niubt. Thib ib a bubv toven and a place of con- 
siderable celebrity m early bistoi’y. Wc were now at the foot of tbe Ta-keen- 
sban, a range ot loity bills w'bicii had been in distant view for sevt^ral days 
past. They aie quite ditfeicnt in ebaiacter fiom those over wbicb we bad 
been tiavellmg fur a week. The e,^-nLral direction of the range is north-east, 
'>v'itb spurs branching out soutliwniid. Tne suiirbern declivity is inclined at 
about old, and Coveied with verdure, but not cultivated. Tbe crests are 
strrated in tbe inobt grotesque formb, an<l tbe nor them sides Lave tbe ap['ear- 
auce ut being abrupt ]'reci[iices. Tircy extend awrtv, range beyond ranue, till 
lost to vision. Tbe Wor-tbze or “ Five Sons’' lallb had been in sight for two 
days past, iu a uorth-webterly diriction. Ti.e-e are five icmaikable conical 
;^'‘aks of biuul.ir outline : fau of wiricb appear exactly tbe -amc height, and 
are 'tated in tlm teq ograpby t«) have an alt i tude vf domj feet, but 1 do not 
think they aie near bO niucb. 

Xext momiria, following tbe couise «.>: a small striam, namcsl the Kceu-muu- 
sbwuy, we soon reached tbe smiibie ]'a-s vi KLcii-aum, an opening in the 
lauee of bills less tlian a buudred yaoL wale, witli iirec.pitous clifis c>n either 
-ide, the ui'cater }art conglomeiate, ovcilaid liy sandstone, witii Mime thin 
strata "f the mine at iuteiuals. A litiLj way m. at tlio foot of the eastern cliif, 
aie a nunibcr of memorial tablets, which doubtbbS contain ivcurdb of iutircst, 
])Ut time vould not admit of uur bt'-iqaiig to examine tbem. Tbe ancient 
name '-f the neal liirougb this ja^^^ is tbe Sbib-new-taou or “Stone Ox Koad.’’ 
and CaiThb vTtb it a ‘.'irious tradition to tiie folluwina effect. In tbe fourth 
Cjiitu y r.c., tl'.^ nr rntam ranae f-omc'l an i^n| aN^able barrier between tbe 
kmndom oi Tbm o.^ :ne north, aiidThuU of shun en tbe buinh. The King of 
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Tfcin, meditatino;' tlie conquest vi Sliub, v;as induced to resort to artifice to aid 
him in Lis project. Au'are vf tlie avarieioiife propensity of liis southern 
neighbour, he caused five stone figures of oxen to be made, and every night 
had a quantity of gold secretly scattered on the groimd Itelow their tails; till 
the report gained currency that this vus the culinary excrement of these 
miraculous animals. Their fame having spread to the kingdom of Shuh, the 
cupidity of the i>rince was excirtd. and he expressed a wish to be the jossessur 
of the wonderful oxen. This desire reaching the ears ot the King of Tsin, he 
gracefully ofiered them in a present. But then it was necessary to make a 
road through the mountains for their transport, and the cutting in the Ta-keen- 
shan was made for this purpose. The breach in the hill once effected, the 
King of Tsin soon followed the oxen with, a large army ami subjugated Shuh, 
the prince of which thus fell a victim to his own avarice. 

Towards the middle of the paS" the re-ad run^ under a biiildiug called the 
Keen-kb, the modem representative of an ancient pavilii'n, built by Choo-k». 
Leang, which carrier the memory dowm to the third century of our era. The 
ground stoiw^ is surrounded Lv a battlemunr, aucl th-.re aie two stories above it. 
Once tlirough the breach in the loftier ran£:e, we found ourselves in a valley 
ijUiToimdod by rugged and barren declivities, in -ome plaecs perpendicular 
heights ; and after continuing our route iov a mile or two, the gradual ascent 
and descent of a lower ranee, luc-ught us, at a distance of 10 miles, to the 
village cf Ta-muh~shoo. Xear tins are several remarkal-le rugged peaks 
standing out prominently, hiirli above the general outline ; and one of these, 
with a large temple on the foims a verv C'--nspicuou .-5 object, w^hich Ave 
passed very close to, a mile or two after leaving the village. The Keen-muu 
stream wa^ visible in the valley below lu alonsz a considerable part of the day's 
journey. This unites wfith the Hwann-sha-keauu. a river ridng anmng the 
IMo-teen hills, on the bolder of Shen-se prevmce, and llowing east for more 
than a hundred mile-, after receivinc: several tiibiitaries, the unitedi waters 
enter the Pih-shwuy Paver. Cultivation was much more sparse than in the 
previous pan ot our journey : the village.- and hamlets were w'retched enough, 
and the people miserably poor. 

A few' miles more brought us to the \cvr-tow-shan, a conspicuous hill, from 
which we made a steep descent, with the district city of Chaoii-hwa in sight 
in the valley below. The Kea-hug River is seen winding round the east side, 
and there, tor the first time since leaving Cliiim-too, we found cargo-boats 
stniggling up against the current ; so that the passage by water may be made 
betw'een that city and Chiing-khig, pa.-sing the x>refectiiral cities of Paou-ning 
and Shun-king on the wav. The Pih-shwuy-keang, one of its chiif tribu- 
taries, is seen entering on the north side of the city. This rises in Taitary, 
and after a course of IbOO mile- enter.s the pruvmce of rihcii-.sc, where re- 
ceiving some very considerable affluents, it enters the district of Cbaou-hwa, 
ami unites with the Kea-hu'r wuiiin a mile of the city. 

Vv'e made but a .short ioumey on the Gth, from rtie city of Chaou-hwa to 
that of Kwang-yuen, about 14 mile.s, with little worthy nt note on the way. 
About a mile from tlie former ( iry, where we crossed the Kea-ling Piivcr, 
tliere is a strong raxiid, by wdiich even the skilled ferrymen are sometimes 
carried awuy beyond their calculation. The road fur tlu' greater part lay along 
the foot nf the lulls skirting the river, AMthin Iw’o miles of Kwamg-yiien, w’e 
entered on a small alluvial plain, ami made our wuy tlirough fields of maize 
to the Taoa-pa, a small river rising on the north-east, locally called the 
Kan-ho, Cwsing this by the firry, we were immediately in an extensive and 
busy suburb, where w^e put up tor the day outside the wo^t gate. There is a 
.otty cliff on the opposite side of the river, with four huge chambers excavated 
in it. These I w’as informed had been inhabited in ancient times, but could 
nut get any definite information on the subject. A little to the north is a 
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fcmall excavation, said to have heen the shrine tvhere the empress Woo-tsih- 
teen, of the Tang dynasty, ^\-orshipped ; and a vTiite building close by, named 
the Sou-se-low, is pointed out as her habitation when a Buddiiist nun. There 
is a camp on the north side of the city, which rendered it desirable that our 
stay should be as short as possible, but no persuasion could make e>ur coolies 
gu farther that day ; and it was only after some litigation that we could get 
them away on the next. 

Some 3 or -i miles from the city the lollowine; mornin'i, we were at the 
village of Tseen-fuh~yae, or the “ Thousand Buddha Precipice," 'which derives 
its name troui the clitf immediately beyond, this being ouo ol the most re- 
markable pieces of Buddhist sculpture in China. Probably the number indi- 
cated in the name is no over-estimate, for there would beem to be a shrine to 
almost every i<lol in the Buddhist panthenn. Some are in small recesses cut 
only a few inches deep; others are in cave- capalde of holding several j-teople, 
ancl at one of such a flight of stone steps conducts to the eiiirance. Every 
available spot from the highest pinnacle down to the ground seems to he 
coveted, and the names of the principal idols are }>laeed over them. In ancient 
times, the cUiT here rose abruptly from the river, and had a wooden sta.ge 
suspended to it, by r^dneh the tran>it w*as erfected; but during the Tang 
dynasty, Wei Hang had a road excavated — a work of areat utility, vchich he 
supplemented by the highly decorative assembhme of idol shrines, 'U'hich are 
supposed to afiurd a peculiar sanctity and security tu the place. I was nravely 
informed that a golden boat lies embedded in the river just in front, and may 
he seen occasionally. Possibly the peculiar apmurauce of the particles of mica 
at times, may have given strength to the leg.md. About midday we reached 
the viilare or Seu-kea-ho, divided by the river into two 2)arts, the largest 
portion being rii the 'we-t side. This i- entii'ely dependent on the coal trade, 
there being extensive mines in the neighhourin:)od. The pi ice vi good coal at 
the wliart there is about Sb-. the ton. Contiuuina hv a riiaged rocky path till 
we came to the Too-mun Hill, we there deviated irom the river-bank for a 
little, and ascended a steep and narrow path to the hamlet and pass of Fei-seen- 
kwan on the crest of the hill, where there is a barrier cate in an embattled 
wall. On the north-east of the pass is a steep pyramidal-shaped, and almost 
holated hill, named Wei-iung-bhan, with a temple to the ancient sage Shun, 
on the summit. Round this the river makes a circuitous bend, and on 
emerging from the pass, we find it again flowing p)a.st almost beneath. With 
the exception of this little bend, our path all day lay along the bank of the 
Kea-lmg River ; and towairds dmk ^ve found the stream suddenly contracted 
within very narrow limits, between precipitous banks. Overtaken by darkness, 
tve found it necessary to halt for the night in a very miserable village, wTth 
accommodation scarcely above zero. 

^ On the move at a very early hour next morning, S miles over a rough 
limestone path, brought us, ere the sun was well above the horizon, to the 
Chaoii-teen-kwan, a pass on the top of a lull namefl the Chaou-teen-ling. A 
temple covering both ends of the double gateway, with a connecting wing on 
the oast side, contains the effigies of a number of canonized historical personages 
of the Three-kingdoms period. There is a fine gorge in the nver close by, 
called the Ming-yue-hea, or “ Bright Mf'un Gorge.” The descent from the pass 
is by a long and in part precipitous zigzag road, wffiich led us to the town of 
Ghaou-teeii-yeh. Pas5age-hoat^ come up from the city of Kwang-yuen to this 
])lace in a <lay, and go down in mucli less time. On the north of the tuum, the 
Tseen-shwuy, a broad shallow stream w'hich comes ^luwn from the borders of 
Shen-se, enteis the Koa-ling River. After cros^inu this there was a steep and 
Wearisome ascent of a couple of miles: lait un reaching the summit, the road 
lay aloun the declivity for o miles more, through a land&capo uf singular 
beautv, till we stopned at the Lnng-muu-ko, an open shed and gateway across 
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lAe road, tccupiei by veudors of comestibles* A YeiTiltlle to the west <-f this 
is a natural cuiiosity ui a rare and curious character. A precipituus limr^tone 
cliG, near a thousand feco hi ah, has a natural tunnel luidt-r it, calle-l the Lun^- 
luiiu, about two hundied ieet high at the mouth, but suddenly cuntractinu to 
liUicu smaller dimensions. Here the Tseen Paver enters and becomes lust to 
view, civing forth a suand like the rush of some great cataract. Passing 
imder the hill, it emerges ac:ain sume 2 ur 3 miles lower down, and enters the 
Kea-Iing on the north of Chaoii-teen-yih. This river is mcut:onL>l in the 
Tiibute-roll of Yu'* in the ‘‘ ^h-'u-kinah’ thus: — ‘‘The To and the Iheen 
were conducte'l by their piuper ch<iuneh.“ The Tseen is but a small stream 
compared with the Kea-hng, but it may have been larger in aiicicnt times. 
Yly companion picked up some ioa.^:Is at the entrance to the cave. From this 
a tortuous and hilly read h-d u^ by a very abrupt descent, just about dusk, to 
the bank ui the Theea Paver again, vchich our coolies forded without ditnculty. 
The local name oi the river there is the Yen-kea-ho, where it a great 

bend, neatly ihrc-e-ourirters of a circle, in the loop of which stands the 
town of Keauu-chan^-pa, our haltinu-place for the night. It is a very quiet 
retired spur, with scarcely any business doiuir except on maiket diays, 
whic'h (»ccur nine times in each month. It is entirely surrounded by high 
hills, with a dark rugged range appeal mg above the others away to the ta-t. 
The river F clear as crystal, with a f^tuny bottom, and cuiivenient places for 
bathing. 

Having spent a day at Keaoau-chang-pa, we were on the tvay by rnoomiGht 
on the morning uf the lOth August, and befure daybreak crotsed the boundary 
between the provinces of Sze-chuen ari'l Shen-se, at the Tseih-xnvan Pass. A 
solitary priest was ah-Ladv at ins matins by the light of a Limp, the mono- 
tonous clang of his sono’-uus pot, as he sat by the gate, calling upon pa:?3iiig 
travellers to contribute to the eause. As the light of day burst upon ns, it 
revealed a scene of romantic giandeur, through which we were ciauibering up 
and dowTL steep and rugged pathways. During the day we parsed throiigii 
several puor villages, and early m the aittmoun arrived at the departmental 
city of dsing-keang, the first we had Cetine to in Shen-'^e. The ]‘lace appeared 
to be excessively puc>r, w'Uh searcelv any trade. The Tih-yeii Ihver takes 
its rise from a moiUitain-stream in the vicinity of the '’i’seih-ivvan Pas-, 
and fiows nurth-\ve;)t of the city, where it is joined hy another stream from 
the north, along wdiich our ruute lay. The united '-tieam then fiows 
north-east, and, after receiving a tributary from the south, disembogues into 
the Han. 

A great fall of ram had taken place during the night, anl it cc-ntinued till 
the atternoon of the 11th, when it was most diiiicult to get our coolies to 
move, ns they declared the river to swollen as to be unlordable. Pla ving 
ascei'trdued, huw'ever, that tbere w'as stdl a chance, v.'e felt that the urgency of 
the ocea.sioii demanded every etfort : lor, should the rain continue, tiie case 
tvas becoming worse every hour, and wt might be detained for many days. 
At length we s’lcceedcd in getting on tlie way, and though the lush was 
coming down wdth consideiable veducity we were still able to manage it. TLe 
load, it it can be so called, lay up a naiTow ravine, cut ott' alternately un either 
side by &teo[> rocks, so that we had to foul the btream about ten times and gL»t 
most of our baggage diench-d, coming to a halt at YTo-le-po, a mountain 
village, scarcely 7 miles from the cit}'. 

Aext morning the water w’ent dowm as rapidly as it had li^cn the day 
before, and there wars no difficulty in fording the stream dry-shod : lor some 
pan of the way our path lay in the bed ol the current. A*few miles on the 
road we reached the 'VYoo-ting-hea, a gorge in the mountain, named after the 
five stone-oxen which the King uf Tmu presented to the King of Shub. Un 
ascending a uill a short distanc;^ beyond, a stone tablet records the fact of chat 
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being the road that was opened up for the occasion : and about a mile fai ther 
IS the AVoo-ting barrier, adjoining which is a small village, called the Kiu- 
neu-}ih, or ‘‘Gold Ox Station.’’ Continuing the journey through a narrow 
defile, we come to the Han-yuen-kow on the leit, an insignificant stream, 
which our coolies walkcnl over without any trouble. This U the source of the 
great River Han, and rises at the Po-cli’ung hill, only a few miles to the west. 
This is alluded to in the “ Tnbute-roii oi Yu’’ thus : — “From Po-ch’ung he 
surveyed the Y"ang, which, flowing eastwards, became the Han.*’ This, then, 
is the ancient Y^ang River. Two or three miles beyond we stopped for the day 
a: the garrison-town of Ta-gau, where there are three camps, with some 1000 
to 2000 troops. Theie is a tributary stream there, the Ta-nan-shwuy, half as 
large as the main channel, which is crossed by a wooden bridge and discharg<‘s 
its waters on the south-east oi the town. 

Our journey on the 13th lay along the left bank of the Han, and, as there 
had been a heav}* fall of rain, the mountain-currents were much swollen and 
there was some difficulty in fording them. A rather formidable one riows 
tbrouah the village of Tsmg-yang-vih, and 5 miles further is a broad an*l 
swift-ilowing stream, immediately beyond which we halted for the day at the 
village of Tsae-pa. 

Having now reached the highest point of the river to which boats ascend, 
next morning we took passage by water for the preiectural city of Han-cliung, 
such being less laborious and more ex])editiou 3 than chair-travelling. At 
about 6 or 7 miles* distance the waters ot the Meen-shwuy, fiowincc in from 
tne north, unite with the Han at a spot called Tsiii-kow. This river is formed 
by the union of three connuents, and appears larger and swifter than the Han 
where the two unite. Three miles lower down are some abrupt clifis on the 
right bank, and 5 miles more brought us to the district city of Meen on tlie 
iffit bank. The wall was in veiy good condition, but the whole enclosure 
seemed to be one great field ut maize, some five or six huts iKiing the only 
human habitations. The whole population, including the official establish- 
ments, is Collected in a large suburb on the east side, enclosed by an earth- 
wall, which is now a ruin. The city was founded by the renowned Ciioo-ko 
Leang, whose grave is situated 3 miles to the south-east at the Ting-kcuu 
liiil. Haring the summer rioods, when the norues on the Y^’ana-tsze are almost 
impassable, it is customary tor native meichauts to roach ^^/e-chticn v/d the 
Han : and, having reached this point, they take mules to cros;? the lulls, al>out 
40 miles, to the Kea-ling River, l^y which there is a direct communication 
with Ohung-king and the principal placcb in the province. From the city of 
Aleeii eastward the hilU rocede Irom the liver, leaving a level valley of several 
miles in width, which extends some distance beyond the city of Han-chunn- 
Hwang-sha-yiii is a considerable t"wn on the left bank, 2 or 3 miles below 
tiie city, standing back about a It trom the river. A few miles below this a 
stream runs in from the north, and a little way beyond tbe Pih-yen River, 
from Xin-keancr, discharges on the right bank. Ten or 12 miles further, the 
Hih-itmg-keang, a large river, enters rhe Han on the leit bank. This rises 
from two sources on the west side of the Tae-]‘Ut mountain, on the southern 
border of the district of Mei, fiows east and then south, receives a num- 
ber of tributaries, and passes the district city of Pa<»u-eliing, dischargincr 
its uateis after a course of 170 miles. The Ke-tow Pass is seen, tar awav 
to the n'ltb, on the summit of a mountain range. Ovei taken by thick <lark- 
ness and heavy rain, we came to a halt within a few miies of the prefectural 
city. 

The rain continueOi dining tlie 15th, and prevented any extensive perambu- 
lations through the city, which seems to be of moderate size,, with nothing 
verv iiuixising m the btieets. A tolerably extensive suburb separates it nearly 
a mile uom the river on the soutii, and there is a much larger one outside the 
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€i\st gate, enclosed by a mud wall, now almost demolisLed.’^ TTe liad hoped 
to liire a boat there to rake us down to Laou-ho-kow, but none of the boat- 
men were willing to start till after the 1st of the Chinese month, which would 
be four days ; and it depended on the state of the river whether they would 
move then, for they said there was a gorge 30 miles long, which they dared 
not risk unless the water fell several feet. Ascenaining, further, that the 
road Iw land to the eastern end of the gorge was much shorter, and that boats 
w’ere to be got there, we decided on continuing our journey by chairs as far as 
the town of Cha-chin. 

Having settled all preliminaries for a chair-jommey, we left Han-chuug in 
the forenoon of the 16th, and travelled all day over a fiat country, chiefiy 
occupied by fields of rice and maize. At a distance of 8 miles from the city 
we crossed the Hau in a ieiTy-boat, the river there being about 30<) yards in 
breadth, with shallow slope on the left bank and a deep channel anil swift 
current on the right. Eight miles beyond this we arrived at the yan-sha-ho, 
a tolerably broad, shallow river, rising in the south, which our coolies were 
just able to ford, the chairs dipping siighrly in the water. Two miles further 
on we put up for the day at the small village of Tseih-Ie-teen, where a 
festival of several days’ diiratiim was in process. Tiie peasantry from the neigh- 
bourhood were gathered together in their holiday attire, the great ol.ject of 
rustic attraction being a theatrical perfoimance with wooden pupoets. One 
unlucky wight was chained to the stage all day, doing penance for his master, 
who had retused to contribute his (]^uota towards the fete ; but he ap]^'eared to 
bear the penalty with the philosophic resignation of a martyr. Tiie only house 
of entertainment for travellers was crowded to overfiownng and the one private 
chamber was allotted to us. but it was scarcely equal, in point ol comfe-rr, to a 
respectable coalhole. AVe ha<i to wait till the company tlispevsed, :o get bome 
boards on which to manufacture sleeping-places. This, however, was not 
much of an encepri-.m to many of our lodgings, but may be rather tak.m as a 
sample uf the majority. 

Next day we made 30 miles, ]nostly over Llhs, pasdim several villages and 
hamlets on the way, and stupj.ed for the night at the small town of Slia-ho- 
kan. Our route, f<jr a gneat part uf the day, lay in the neighboiiihood of the 
Ke-leaoii-shan water, a tributary of the 8ha-]:o, which runs through the above- 
named town. The ?fha-ho lises at Low Hill, in the north-w-est uf 8e-heang 
distiict. Paper is manufacnired among the hills not ihr distant, widch gives 
ri^e to a good deal ot trafne. (Jur hotel accommodation was infeiior, if possible, 
to that of the previous night. 

Seven miles over the hills next morning brouadit us to the village of Koo- 
cbuli-pa, where a stream Inuu the east of the Koo-yuh Pass enters the Muh- 
ma Piiver ; and 3 miles Iruvcr dovrn avc halted at the town ol iMa-rsiiiig-tan, 
on the left Lank of the Litter. Tins river rises a: He-tsang Hill, in the south- 
west of Se-beang district, on the horder of Sze-chuen province, anhg riuwing 
north-east, enters the Yang on the east of the district city. Taking a beat at 
iMa-t sung- tan, we floated d-ovn rather rapidly with the current lor IT miles to 
the city. Thi'= seem- t<» be a busy, tlinving place, and there is a cuusidcrable 
suburb on the south s:<ie. Entering by the east 2 :ate, we lei: ^y the north, 
and scarcely a mile beyond our m- ii fonled the nvei, oppu-ite the village ot 
Tung-too-kow. Passing another village, we soon crossed the Yang in a ferry- 


* This appears to be the capital of the country named by Marco Polo Cu/icun^ 
or CancHii (Han-chung), where he says: — ‘“We will now take leave of this 
kingdom, and give account of a province abounding in mountains which is called 

Cuncun, and is a very wearisome road to travel And at the end of three 

days one meets with lofty mountains and great valleys, which pertain to the 
province of Cuncun."’ 
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"boat. This river rises in the south-east of the district of Se-heang, among the 
hills to the nonh of the Yen-chang Pass, on the border of Sze-chuen, and, 
flowing north, receives the waters of the hluli-uia and another affluent before 
it enters the Han. Four miles farther on we stopped at a solitary house on 
the top of a hill, our coolies absolutely refusing to go farther that night ; so 
our whole party of twenty-four persons, besides tbe family, including pigs, 
fowls, and dog, had to put up in a common apartment — and that not a very 
large one either — except that three or four of the coolies stowed themselves 
away in a closet too begrimed with dirt and loaded with dust for us to venture 
in. For the past two days we liad had a lange of lofty hills in view on the 
north, bordering the Han, and now we were rapidly approaching them. 
During the day we passed a number of the lame water-wheeD used lor irrigating 
The fields by raising water from the strearn to heights of 20 or 30 feet. There 
is a very accurate description and representation of these machines by Staunton, 
in his narrative of Lord Macartney’s embassy. 

On the 19th we were on the way at an early hour, and at a distance of 
15 miles reached the small town oi Pih-ineen-hea, at the further end ot a 
valley completely enclosed by high hills. Beyond this there was not even 
a village for 11 miles, till we reached the tu^vn of Cha-ke-chin, or, as it is 
commonly called, Cha-chin, on the Han. Thi^ >tands on the left of the 
embouchure of the Yang, which is also called the Cha-ke, that being the 
name of a tributaiy flowing in from the south. Cha-chin is a j.oor little 
place built on a point of rock, and there we bad expected to get a boat to 
take us on our way, but had the mortifieatiun to find they had all been taken 
away that morning fur the Government sermce. Fortunately, however, a 
boat came up in the evening vdth pU'^senuers, and we engaged it to take us 
down to the district city of 8hiU-t'^eueh the following day. Our road all day 
had been through mountain- ravines and over hill-tops, eiubraciug some fine 
seeiiery. IMuch of the }>arh wa^ l>ordereil by the ilate, walnut, Tung-oil,'^ 
arnl a variety of other trees. The rocks are Inne^tone, and near the Han the 
strata are perpemhcLdar. The cottagers by the waiyside were engaged in 
the silk mauiuacture. 

The current cariied us rani'Hy flown the stream, making the passage of 
20 miles in three hours, or h*-"-. The cour-e nearly all the way wus between 
abrupt lulls, with occasiomh piccitaces ; and in some places the river is con- 
fined Within a very narrow chaimd. Theie aie iwt* ratals in the interval 
cau-fd by reefs. About nnd'lay we came in siaht of the district city, and 
soon anchored against the we-tern subtiib, which m rather extensive, but 
poor in a])ppearance. The Chiu-eiioo lliver ri^es at the Yuu-woo Hill on the 
north, and jommg the Heang-t>ze Piiver fn.an the noith-wesi, enters the 
Han, a little to the west of the subiiib. The city i- built on a ivd .'andstone 
rock; and there is a spring of <leiicioU''Iy clear and ivfre-hing water just 
under the southern wall, from wlinli tire city der.ve- its name, “Stone 
>prmg. The place within the walls suiall, anu ha^ one busy retail street 
from the east to the weit _ate. The maikec is hut poorly -iij>pbed with 
vegetable.", fruit, and meat. \Ve flaiud a uiunber of boats lying at anchor 
there, but most of them were retained tor the Government service. After 
Some inetieciual negotiation among tleoe that wcie at liberty, the city 
maeistraie, who was very frieinlly towards u=>, gave up one of the boats he 
had "ealed, and arranged i’or < >ur pa""aue to H<inkc»w, t> > the mutual gratifica- 
tion of the boatman and ourselves. 

It was well on towards midday on the Elsi; Ixfore the skipper got all things 
rca>ly, and by the time w'e started the watt r l^ad begun to rise. The wind 

Blakiston gives the botauical .law.e of this as Klorj-ri See ‘Five 

Months on the Yang-tsze' p. 137. 
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sirana' ii|. soon after, and at a c.-nir.ce oc 10 ndlcs, ^v].ile tlucadics: our ^var 
tliroiuli a miTOW and tortuous l ass, ju^t below the village ol Leen-hwa-sbih, 
the boat a^ carried ulV by the current, tlie racn lost coiumaiid, and it was 
borne irresistibly on a granite reef, hnowu by the name ot the Foo-paou-^hih. 
The result was a considerable openiii, in one ot the jeants at tlie end, and the 
water began to now in rapidly. By dint of caulking, however, this was pretty 
well st<jpped. The wind increased, raid the vrater came down with a sudden 
rush, raising the river in that jar: >(Miie ten fuer in three or four hours. 
Although the rock on which v\'e struck vras nearly four feet above the Avater, 
yet so rapidly did tlu water lise. that we mi^mt have passed over the same 
spot two hours later with impunity. Such fluctuations are doubtless caused 
by the fall of rain swelling the numerciis tributaries towards the head-waters. 
Seven miles lower down, the Che-ho, coming from the Ala-hwancr Hill on the 
north, di-embogues into the Han. A little below the village of Yew-fang-kan 
we passed through a gorge with a heavy surge ; and eight oi nine miles beyond, 
after passing a stream on the left, stopped for the night at the village of Alei-hoo 
on the right. There i- a stiong rapid opposite this place. A good deal of silk 
is produceel and manufactured in tl:e neighbourhood. 

On the 22 ud Ave Avere detained till the afterncon, Avhile a carpenter wa? 
repairing the damage of the previous day. Soon after moving, aa'g pas&td 
seA^eral strong rapiels, and the Avater had become excessively muddy. A 
number of fortresses ap[ eared on the hill-tops in the neighbourhood. 3Iai:y 
reefs mn out trom the left bank. Ab>out 30 miles on the way broiiaht us to a 
sharp bend m the river, called Tiing-lc-Avan, AAuth a succession of strong rapids. 
Just beyond that we stopped lor the day at the toAAm of Han-Avang-ching. 
although it Avas yet early ; our skipper fearing to risk the next rapid, called 
IvAvan-tsze-tan, till the Avatcr Avciit down somewhat. A boat which passed us 
in tbe morning on the way dovrn was anchored at the same place, having run 
against a rock, broken the ruddei, and sprung a large leak. Having several 
hours to spare, I visited a lortre'^s. tbe Teen-paou-chae, on the top of a hill 
there, something OA'er 400 feet high. It was built a feAV years back by the 
inhabitants, as a refuge against the lebels. The place is admirably adapted for 
defence, the ascent being steep on all sides ; and, with a well-tramed force to 
defend it, no tuemy coull eA'er ai-proach. Theie A'cere six two-stoiy houses 
in tolerabh’ good condition, in which a jiteat number of natives could be 
stowrd, but not a person Avas in cccupatiou. Another fortress stood on the 
top of a high hill on the opposite side of the river. Tea and silk are produced 
in the neighbourhood, and ionn articles oi commerce. 

As the water hael subsiiied a great deal during the night, AVe starte*l suon 
after sunrise on the 2ord. Within a mile of our anchorage, two small hill 
islands stood in tlie nver, forming tiTee narrow channels, ot Avhich Ave floated 
down the left-hand one. A little way beyond Ave passed a number of coal-pit^ 
on the left bank. Some five miles luAver, the Seaou-sung Kiver from the north 
enters the Han, forming the boundary betAveen tlie districts ot Hau-yin and 
Tsze-yang. There is a good deal ot lireAvood in this part of the country, which 
the iiatiA’cs make up intu faugots and pile up along the banks fur sale. Our 
skipper filled eA'ery available corner AA'ith a cargo of it as a commeicial specula- 
tion, some of the men also investing their money in a similar enter[a ise. Thirty- 
four miles beyond the last-uamefi. stieain, the Ciioo-ho, a ciiiTunt of bright 
green Ava ter, enters the Han on the right, contrasting strondy in colour Avith 
the very muddy Avater of tlie latter as it becomes absoibi^d in it. Tins river 
rises, under the name of the Pili-keang, on the north of HAvang-tun Hill, in 
the east of the district of I'ac-ping in Sze-chuen province, and enters Shen-se 
on the east of Maou-pa Pass ; it then joins the Choo-ho, another branch flowing 
in. from the south of the district of Tsze-yang ; and after receiving seA'eral tri- 
butanes in its north-easterly course, it discharges its waters under the latter 
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name, but is sometimes called also tlie Jin-lio. Ten miles up this riv’er is a 
quarry, famous for the production of ink-pallets. Xearly opposite, but a little 
lower, stands the city of Tsze-yani^ja si nail place built on the summit of a low 
bill, with a scattered suburb spreading down nearly to the water's edge. 
Slates are produced in abundance in this neighbourhood, and most of the houses 
are roofed with them ; not cut to any regular shape, but heaped on just as 
chance seems to have decided the form. There we to ik a x>ilot on board, to 
guide us through a rapid about a mile below the city. The waves were like a 
little sea, ami far exceeded anything of the kind we had previously come to on 
the Han. Ten miles below the city is a temple perched high up on the face of 
the cliff, named the Me-ke-seen-tung (Fairy Grotto of the Pace-stream); the 
tradition connected with which is, that in former times a small aperture in the 
rock was wont to ix)iir out daily a quantity of rice, just sufficient for the num- 
ber of }x?ople depending on it ; it might he one, or it might he a hundred, the 
supply was aiw<iys equal to the demand. A crevice was ]iointed out to us at 
the back of the principal idol, as the mouth of tlie mysterious spout, but on 
examining it, we found there was actually no opening deeper than two or three 
inches. A similar legend attaches to several spots in China. ^Nearly opjiosite, 
on the right bank, is the long village of Joo-ho, named after a river that rises 
in the vicinity of the Chwang-ho Pass to the south-west, and enteis the Han 
there. AVe again got a pilot of the place to take us through the Joo-wau-tan, 
a rapid equal to the one near the city; and als <3 the Loo-tsze-tan, another 
great rapid, a mile or so lower down. Just below the villege of Ta-taou-ho, 
coal was being wrought in the face of the cliff' ; and a mile or two farther on 
we passed the Sin-tan, a ra[ed scarcely inferior to any we had yet encountered. 
Five or six miles beyond, there were numerous C':>al-pits on the right bank. 
Ten miles farther we stopped for the night, against the village of Lew-shwity- 
teen on the left. 

A mile or two after leaving our anchorage next morning, we found them 
working coal in the cliff'. About eight miles lower we passed the Lan-ho, a 
stream which rises at the Hwa-lung Hill, on the south-eastern boundary of the 
district, and receives two or three small affiaeiits before it disappears in the 
Han. Somewhat lower the Heang-ho, a river rising in the south-west of 
Ping-le district, enters on the right. I'he Han retains much the same cha- 
racter, a tortuous channel of six or eight hundred yards wide between high 
hills for about 30 miles farther, when the prospect begins to open out, and a 
succession of low hills gradually decline to a plain of some tens ol miles’ extent. 
The Yue-ho, another' considerable stream, which rises from two sources in the 
north-west of the district of Han-yin, passes the district city, and rt^ceiving a 
number of tributaries, large and small, enters the Elan after a south-easterly 
course of nearly 150 miles. A few miles further east we reached the prefectinnl 
city of Elmg-gau, the appearance of which does not strike one as first-class. 
As with many other Chinese cities, the business is mainly confined to a large 
suburb skirting the river. A Lmotl deal of silk manufacture is apparently 
carrieil on, and there is a considerable assemblage of boats. ETom that jwint 
there is a highway by land to 8e-gau. the capital of Shen-se. AVe were detained 
half a day on acc >unt of some informality on the part of the skipper in 
arranging with the customs, iSome miles beyond the city we passed the 
mouth of tlie Hwarig-yang-ho, a river rising from two sources on the south- 
east boundary of the district of Ping-le, which passes the district city on the 
west, and the prefectural c^ty on the ca'^t, in its northward course. The hills 
on each side resume their abrupt and lody character, and the channel becomes 
more contracted. After passing two notable rapids the night closed ujion us, 
and we continued our jouiney for several milirs by moonlight, anchoring for 
the night at the village of Leu-ho-pcKa. The Leu-ho, a river rising among the 
VOL. MV. O 
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hiils south, of the Tstih-le Pass on the border of Hoo-pih province, after 
receiviug four tributaries in its northward course, enters the Han on the west 
of the village. 

Early on the 25th we reached another rapid, w’here it was necessary to get 
a native to guide us through ; and, 10 miles from our anchorage, arrived at 
the district city of Seun-yang. This is built on the top of a low mound, and 
appears to be but sparsely inhabited. On tbe east side of the city is the 
Setm-ho, which rises on the south-west of the Tae-yih Hill, in the north-east 
of the district of Hoo, and, flowing in a south-easterly direction, receives 
several affluents before uniting with the Cbin-gau Eiver. The latter, bringing 
down the accumulated contents of the various streams in that district, increases 
very materially the volume of the Seun-ho, which flows into the Han, after a 
course of 170 miles. The only other affluent of the Han in yhen-se, comparable 
with this in magnitude, is the Hih-lung-keang: in the prefecture of Han-chung. 
Twenty miles lower down, the town of Shiih-ho-kwan on the left, stands on 
both sides of the Kow-yuen-shwuy, which flows in from the north. There is a 
road from this place direct to Se-gau. Seven miles more brought us to the 
mouth of the Ta-tsung-ke on the left, a small stream in a ravine, dividing 
the provinces of Shen-se and Hoo-pih on the north side of the Han. A con- 
siderable distance beyond, is the I.ang-shwuy-ho on the right bank, flowing 
in from the south-west, A good way further on, the town of Kea-ho-kvvan 
stands on the east side of the Kea-ho, a river also called the Keih-shwuy- 
ho, rising in the north-west of the district of Yuen-se, which receives two 
tributaries, and, after a flow of 80 mil^, discharges on the left bank, 
east of the Kin-lan Hill. On the summit of this hill is a temple of 
great celebrity, dedicated to Heuen-teen-shang-te. Seven miles beyond, we 
passed the Pih-ho on the right, a river flowing in from the south-west, also 
called the Ta-pih-shvvuy-ho. To the east of this stands the district city of 
Pih-ho, curiously built over the summit of several hills, in a very irregular 
form. The buildings inside the wall being few and scattered, a good deal of 
the gi’ound is cultivated. The principal part of the business, which does not 
seem great, is conducted in a long suburb running parallel with the river. On 
the east of the city, the Seaou-pih-shib-sh\\uy, a small river which rises to 
the south-west, flows down a rocky ravine, and fonns the boundary between 
Shen-sbe and Hoo-pih, on the south side of the Han. The length ot the Han, 
from the source to this point, is about 440 miles. Just beyond this we anchored 
for the night. 

At 12 miles on the way next morning we passed the San-chung-ho on the 
right, a river flowing in from the south-east, with a village of the same name 
at the mouth. Some 30 miles eastward is the Hwang-leen-shwiiy on the left, 
which rises from two sources near the nortliem boundary of the district. The 
streams unite on the south of the city of Yuen-se, from which the river flow's 
south into the Han, making a course of nearly 60 miles in its greatest length. 
At no great distance beyond this, the Keuh-yuen-ho, or Keuh-ho, wfflich also 
rises in the north of the district, not far from the Taou-ho, enters the Han on 
the left. The country bordering on the river now gets more open, the hills 
much lower and all cultivated, wfflen we reach the mouth of the Tow-ho, a 
large river flowing in from the south. The source of this is near the poird of 
junction of the three provinces of Tze-chuen, Shen-se, and Hoo-pih. After 
flowing west for 100 miles, it receives a large affluent from the north-west, 
which passes the district city of Chiih-ke ; the united stream, after receiving 
another principal tributary from the south, passes the district city of Chub-shan 
on the east, and flows north into the Han, making in its greatest length a 
course ot nearly 250 miles. The hills, which are of sandstone and conglome- 
rate in nearly horizontal strata, continued to decrease in height till W'e reached 
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the prefectural city of Yuen-yang, where we anchored for the day, against the 
south-western suburb. A small stream from the south-west enters there on 
the right. A hill on the right bank, directly facing the city, is called the 
T'een-ma-shan^ or Hill of Pegasus,” the tradition concerning which is, that 
in ancient times, when it split open, the cliif exhibited the three characters 



^ , Teen-ma-icang, “ The King of the Celestial Horse.” 
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joining this, on a smaller hill, is a tall slender pagoda without galleries, named 
the Ktih-sing-td, “ Polar-star Pagoda.” There is a popular tradition concerning 
that also, that it was built by a former prefect, who sus]>ected the fidelity of 
some of his wives, and that when the structure was raised in view of the official 
residence, such was the efiect of the fung-sltu'uy or “ geomantic ’"influence, the 
grievance ceased. It was built in the year a.d. 1755. Just facing the pauoda, 
the WaU'^hang-kd, or Sanctum dedicated to AVan-chang, iorms a conspicuous 
object inside the south-east corner of the city. There is a Keang-te guild in 
the city, and also a joint guild of the Shan-se and Shen-se traders, called the 
Shan-shen-meaou. 

From this point to Hankow, the descent of the river occupied us nine days 
more, and we arrived in the afternoon of September Ith. 


4 . Bejfort on a Journey to the Upper Waters of the Niger from Sierra 
Leone, By W. Win wood Keade, Esq. 

(Communicated by the Colonial Office.) 

« glR^ ** Sierra Leone, 21st December, 1869. 

‘‘Although I have already made a leport to your Excellency iqxin the 
details and results of my first journey into the interim- from this Colony, it vill 
be convenient for me to speak of it again as briefly as pos^&ible, since it is diffi- 
cult to separate the two journeys. In fact, I consider that from January 20th 
to November 5th, I have btren engaged in one and the same expcilition. The 
whole of that period of time, with the exception of a fortnight in June, was 
passed by me in the intenor. Lmder the government of Sir Charles Macarthy, 
Major Laing travelled to Falaba, about 200 miles north-east of Sierra Leone. 
He was not allowed to pass that town, and, after remaining some time there, 
leturned to the Colony. Nothing resulted from that journey, and since th* n 
half a century passed, and not a single traveller attempted to open up the 
country directly interior of this settlement. In my journey to Ealaha, com- 
menced in January, 186y, I took a route diflerent from that of Laing. He 
went from Mahello, 1 fiom Port Loko, and my ruute led me through the country 
of the Limboc’S, a p>eopie much dreaded by Native tiavellers, and through 
whom I had great trouble in j assing. On my arrival at Falaba, I found tliat 
I was within three days’ journey of the Niger ; but the King, following the 
example of his father, would not permit ‘ his white man ’ to pa>s. 1 was 
detaineel at Falaba three months. 

“But though my journey had failed in a geographical Mm>e, I saw that it 
could be turned to account for the b-nefit uf the Colony. Aly journey thnaigh 
the Fimmanee country bad proved to me that the stipend-system was an 
admirable instrument for the governing of Africa outsiile the British juris- 
diction, and I was convinced that it might be advai>tageou.''ly extended. 
Accordingly I brought down with me Deputies fiom tin Kings of Falaba and 
Limbo. "lYe Falaba envoys, delighted vith the presents vhich they received 
from your Fxctllcncy, ana even more delighted vith the honours vhich Lad 


o 
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been paid them, assured me (and yourself as well), that I should be allowed to 
pass Falaba, should I visit it again. 

‘‘ Although I was not in strong health, and the rainy season had commenced, 
I at once determined to go back with them. The gratitude of the African is 
very evanescent. I believed that the King would allow me to pass Falaba, if 
I returned with his messenger ; but that if I waited till the dry season, the 
presents would be spent, half forgotten, and that fresh difficulties w'ould arise. 
The Falaba messengers afterwards congratulated me ou my prudence in that 
step, which was based on my knowledge of the private character of the King. 
He received the presents (which he had not expected) with great gladness, also 
the account of the manner in which his envoys had been received by yon. Fie 
said that now ‘ the road belonged to you,’ and that accordingly I was free to 
pass, which I did after remaining three days. A journey of 50 miles brought 
me to the Xiger. At this point it is only 100 yards broad. It has been my 
fortune to see the Upper Niger nearer to its source and nearer to the coast than 
any other European. Crossing the Niger, I entered the Sangara country. A t the 
first town, Farabana, I ascertained that the source of the river was inaccessible, 
owing to a war. I determined, therefore, to make an attempt to reach Boure, and 
also to ascertain at what print the Niger became navigable for canoes. 1 suc- 
ceeded iu both tliese eftbrts ; which of the two journeys would be preferred by geo- 
graphers — Boure or the Niger's source — is difficult to say. Each has an interest 
and value of its own, hut there can be no doubt which of the two journeys 
would be the more serviceable to this Colony. A journey to the Niger's 
source would he a geographical feat, but it could have no practical result. 
The liver, above the | oint where I struck it, would certainly he useless for 
purposes of navigation, and passes through the country of the Kora nk os, mere 
savages, who have nothing to sell but slaves, and with whom we can have no 
communication. But in travelling through the Sangara country to Boure, 
in going north-east from Farabana, instead of south, 1 passed through the 
country of that enterprising people, who bring down hides and gold to this 
Colony. 

“I visited our customers; in fact, Sangara is the land of hides, Boure, of 
gold. At the end of the Sangara country I met the Niger again. It had 
received tributaries, and \\ as now a noble river, ofierlng no obstacle to navigation 
l>e tween the point where I struck it the second time, and those ra^iids which 
check the navigation of the Lower Niger. I crossed the Niger again to this 
side, and travelled through a wilderness about 45 miles broad to Boure — the 
gold country celebrated throughout Central Africa — never before visited by a 
white man, 

“ Your Excellency will understand with what regret I turned my back on 
the Niger to return. But I had been able to carry only 50L worth of goods ; 
cloth and tobacco is the money of the country, and everything has to be 
carried on men's heads, I had been compelled to ‘ pay the road ’ fiom the 
beginning to the end of my journey, according to the custom of the country, 
for black travellers have to pay as well as white. It is, indeed, remarkable 
that I was able to go so far vith such small meaus. It was only by exercising 
the most rigid economy that I was able to do so, 

“ However, at Bouie, I found that I had only enough to pay the expen'^es 
of my return j<jurney, and arrived at Sierra Leone with very little cloth in my 
possession. I consider it needless to trouble you with details of my journey, 
which will be presented to the public in due course. I had to suffer the usual 
hardships and anxieties (harder still) to which African travellers are always 
exposed. Want of animal food, difficulties of passing certain towns, srime of 
my men deserting, others falling sick, and so on. But I shall at once proceed 
to the possible results of my journey. 
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1 . “ It is now in your E>:cellency’s power to annex (to all intents and pur- 
poses) the countrv’ lyin^ between Port Loko and the Niger at Farabana. The 
payment of 200/. a year to Ydrious cliieitains on tbe road will make you 
their chief. I need not dwell on the advantages of the stipend-system ; nobody 
knows better than yourself that Africa is to be conquered by money, not by 
arms. I formerly recommended that the Kmgs of Falaba and Limba above 
should be sti]^eDded, and that they should sub-stipend the smaller chiefs. But 
in my second journey I have learnt that thev cannot be trusted to do this. 
I am now convinced that every chief who has the power to ‘ cut the road/ 
or plunder travcllei-s, must have a stipend from Siena Leone itself. Under 
this new plan the stipends of the c^reat chiefs would, of course, be reduced. 
The object of thus ]iossessing the road to the Niger is, of course, to attract 
the hide and gold strangers who live beyond the Niger. We have a rival in 
the Melacvurie; but by stipending the King of Falaba, he would use his great 
power and influence to make the Sangaras take what will doubtless be called 
the Governor's road, and by stipending the troublesome Limbas, the Sangaras 
would no longer be subjected to dangers of robbery, and even murder in that 
country. I consider, therefore, as the first result of my journey, that it will 
enable your Excellency to take steps which will produce Avithin the next 
few years a very great increase of the hide and gold imports to this Colony. 

2. In Africa p>recedent is all p>owerful, Avhere a Avhite man has once been 
he can always be foUowe<l by a white man, unless a dccldeiUy bad impre'^sioii 
has been made. There is now no difficulty in reaching a navluahle point on 
the Niger. An expedition, furnished with boats pn.qierly constracted, could, 
after a short auel easy land journey (it Avas not easy to me, but it Avill be to 
my successors), go by water to a point on tbe Nie.er close to that which is 
reached hy the annual exp< ditioii fi cun the Bight of Benin. Nature offers no 
obstacles to such a voyage, but some obstacles AA'oiiId doubtless be offered by 
the natives. 

3. The rond to the hide and gold country is noAv open and safe. Sierra 
Leone traders might carry goods to l^augaia and Boure with adAantage. This 
Avas so apparent to my men that seveial of them determined to make the 
speculation in the next dry season. 

Briefly to sum up Avbat I have elone, — 

“ 1. 1 have ascertained Avho are the cliiefs whom it would be advisable to 
stipend, and brought down (in voiir absence) deputies fmm almost all of 
them. Details relating to the stipendees will be communicated by me when- 
CA^er your Excellency may direct. 

“2. I have discoA'ered the Niger at the distance of only 2o0 miles from 
Sierra Leone. 

“3. I huA^e ascertained the jioint AAdiere the Niger becomes navigable for 
large canoes, about 350 miles from Sierra I.eone. 

4. 1 passed through the Avhole extent of the Sangara country, the people 
of which come in Am^t numbers to this Cdony. I explained to the chiefs of 
every town that I passed, the exertions Avhich you Avere making to clear the 
road, and stimulated them to increased traffic. 

“ 5. Finally, I reached Boure, a juurney of 450 miles. 

‘‘d. I have to report that, in the countries visited hy me, cotton is largely 
cultiwited for home use. 

** T, 1 belieA'e that any messenger sent hy your Excellency would be able 
to go not only as far as I have been, without hindrance, but much further. 
I brought down an envoy from Boure, and tvvo also trom tAvo poweriul chiets 
lesideiit on the Niger, near Bmire'. Tie y received presents from the Adtni- 
nistrator-in-Chief, and AA'oiild, I am sure, assist any government messenger. 

“ 1 trust, bir, that the efforts wbich 1 have made in the service of this 
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Colony will obtain the approval of yonr Excellency. I can, at least, assure 
you that 1 have from first to last striven conscientiously to do my best. 

“ When you trusted me with the powers of a representative of your Govern- 
ment, I determined that you should never have occasion to regret that you 
had made that experiment ; and I hope that hereafter my journey may be 
reckoned among the many benefits which your administration has conferred 
on Sierra Leone. 

“ I have, &c., 

(Signed) “ W. Wixwood Reads. 


“ Sir A, Kennedy, C.Bi 
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14rH. — A Map of Virginia, U. S. By J. T. Lloyd ; being a copy 
of the one used by General ^PClellan during the Civil War. Pre- 
sented by G. T. Archer, Esq., f.e.g.s. South Polar Chart, from 
Steiler's ‘ Hand Atlas ; ’ showing the tracks of Explorers and Ice- 
bergs. By Dr. A. Petermann. Copper part of the Yang-tse-Kiang 
Eiver; from Yoh-chau-fu to Kwei-chau-fu. Admiralty Chart. 
Views of the above portion of the Eiver. Presented by Consul 
Swinhoe. Admiralty Charts, 9 in number. Presented by the 
Hydrographic Office, through Captain G. H. Eichards, 

The following Paper was read : — 

On EorresYs Exjpedition into the Interior of TTestern Australia^ 
Gotdee’s Survey of the Xeighbetirhocd of Port Daricin, and 
on the recent Progress of Australia a Piscovery. By Sir Charles 
XiCHOLSON, Bart. 

The determination of the actual fate of Dr. Leichhaidt, the most 
enterprising and distinguished of all Australian travellers, has for 
the last twenty years been a subject of intense interest amongst 
all the civilized communities of Australia. A feeling of anxiety, 
similar to that which for so long a period agitated the minds of 
men in Europe and America, as to the ultimate Lite of Franklin 
and his intrepid followers, attaches itself to the history of Leich- 
hardt’s last expedition. And as various rumours of the last ex- 
plorer have from time to time reached the settled portions of the 
territory, expeditions have been fitted out, and renewed searches 
made in the supposed track of the lo^^t traveller and his companions, 
without, however, yielding any definite rebult, beyond the tracing 
of their footsteps to a point somewhere to the south-west of the 
head of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Beyond this point all reliable 
indications of Leichhardt’^ further progress disappear ; and it now 
seems almost vain to hope that the obscurity with wLich his fate, 
and that of his party, is involved will ever be cleared away. There 
are, however, still some few persons — who hope against wLat would 
seem all human probability —that some of Leichhardt's party may 
he still surviving in the interior w'ilds of the country ; and for the 
rescue of these, and, at all events, for the procuring more definite 
information as to the course of the expedition beyond the point 
to tvhich it is believed that it has been already traced, are anxious 
to organize fresh parties for exploration. Amongst the most generous 
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and enthusiastic supporters of this forlorn hope, the name of Dr. 
Mueller may be mentioned. He has never desisted, for years past, 
to urge upon the colonists, and all interested in geographical science, 
renewed efforts for the search after his illustrious countryman, or 
for such remains of him and his paiiy as he believes may still be 
discoverable. 

One of the last attempts made, with the view of gaining intel- 
ligence on a subject invested with such a melancholy interest, was 
undertaken in Western Australia, under the auspices of the Local 
Government. A report had reached Perth that the bones of two 
white men and their Xative companions, who had been killed about 
twenty years ago, were to be found at a spot called Koolanobbing, 
which is in lat. about 30° 53' s., and long. 119° IP e. A small 
expedition was in consequence dispatched, under the leadership of 
Mr. John Forrest, for the puipose of ascertaining the real facts 
connected with this report. Mr. George Monger was second in 
command, and the party comprised two other Europeans, and two 
aboriginal Xatives, Tommy Windich and Jimmy Mungaro. The last 
mentioned Xative was the one who gave Mr. Monger the information 
respecting the murder of the white men to the eastward. The party, 
having been fully equipped for its undertaking, reached Newcastle 
on the 17th, and started on the 19th of Apiil last, T\dth a three-horse 
cart and teamster, and thirteen horses, making a total of sixteen 
horses. 

On the 21st two small lakes — the Walyamurra and Koombekine 
— were passed; the water in the latter was bad from opossums being 
discovered in it, and there was little or no grass in the neighbour- 
hood. For the next five days the course extended through undu- 
lating sandy plains, covered with scrub. On the 27th the j^arty 
reached the IVaddouiing springs in lat. 31° 13" s., and lorg. 11S°e. 
(a point which had been reached by Gregory in his journey of 
1843), and thence proceeded nearly due noith through a country 
of the most uninviting kind, consisting of low granite hills, gum- 
furests and thickets of spear- wood:, these being alternated by dense 
grove of acacia and cypress. Mount Churchman, or Geelabbing, was 
reached on the 4th of May ; the same uninviting character of country 
still continued, through the most of the route hitherto followed, 
water being procurable only in the most scanty supplies, and by 
deepening the Xative wells. The neighbouihood of Mount Church- 
man (the Singleton of Gregory), an immense bare granite hill, 
furnished, however, a supply gra^s and water. On the evening of 
the 5th of May, a party of nine Natives, friends of Jimmy, joined 
the camp. They stated that, a long time ago, a party of white men 
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and horses died at a place called Bouincabhajilimar, also that a 
gun and a number of other articles Tvere there, and at the same 
time they volunteered to accompany Mr. Forrest and his f)arty to 
the spot. 

]jf[ay 6. — Leaving Mount Churchman and crossing one of the arms^ 
of Lake Moore, the direction of the course followed was north for 
about 11 miles, to a spot called Currone. Here the party bivouacked, 
and a suspicion began to be entertained that the infoimation com- 
municated by the Natives related to nine horses that had died from 
poison at Poison Eock ; for the Natives now state that the bones of 
which they spoke belonged to horses, and were not those of men. 
This report was subsequently confirmed by a fresh party of Abo- 
rigines, who were met with on the 12th of May, and who had a grand 
corroboree in honour of the expedition. Being satisfied that the 
Natives alluded to the remains of Mr. Austin’s horses, 3Ir. Forrest 
resolved to steer to the eastward, to a point called by the Native- 
guide Noondie, where he asserted he had heard the remains of the 
white men were. 

On the ISth of 3Iay a branch of a dry salt-lake was crossed, and 
on the 19th an attempt was made to cross the principal bed of the 
lake itself (which had been hitherto skirted along its northem 
shore), making for a spot which was supposed to be on the opposite 
or southern bank, but which, on being reached, was found to be an 
island. Crossing from bence to a point south-east, the party camped 
on a second island, where there was a little food, but no water. 

Having, after great difficulty, in consequence of the depth of mud 
along its shores, succeeded in getting the horses, with their baggage, 
again on the north side of the Lake Bailee, Mr. Forrest, seeing a? 
Native fire several miles to the southward, resolved upon sending* 
Tommy and Jimmy the following day, in order that they might 
make inquiry respecting the reported death of the white men to the 
eastward. They returned on the 22nd, having seen some Natives 
after dark, hut were unable to get near them. 

On the 25th, steering for Yeadie and Bulger, 

“for 5 miles, came to some water in granite rocks, which we gave our 
thirsty horses. Leaving the party to follow, I went with Jimmy in advance 
to look for water, which we found in a rough stream-bed, and brought the 
party to it. This afternoon went with Jimmy to the summit of Yeadie, and 
took a round of angles. The local attraction was so great on the hill that the 
prismatic compass was useless ; luckily, I had my |X)cket sextant with me, by 
which I obtained the included angles. From the summit of Yeadie the view 
was very extensive. The great lake, which we had already followed for 40 
miles, ran as far as the eye could reach to the east and south, studded with 
numerous islands. Low ranges and hills in every direction. This immense 
lake I named Lake Barlee, after the Honourable the Colonial Secretary. By 
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meridian altitudes of Mars and Eegulus, camp was in south latitude 
28° 5' 50", and in longitude about 119° 39' e., Yeadic bearing n. 172° e. 
mag., distant about 2 miles.” 

On May 20tli, they reached ZSoondie, Mt. Alexander, and on the 
31st they overtook a party of Xatives. On the 7th of June they 
reached the extreme northern part of their journey, in latitude 
28" 36h On the 10th started vdth Mr. Monger ; on the 16th sighted 
a large lake. 

On the ISth of June, Mr. Forrest reports that, having made an 
exhaustive search for Leichhardt^s remains in the spots indicated — 

“ I determined to make the mo&t of the little time at my disposal, and 
carry out my instructions, which were to attempt to proceed as iar east- 
ward as possible. Accordingly, after collecting the hoibCs, steered about E.X.E. 
for 9 miles to a low quartz range, over tolerably 2 :rassy country, not verv 
dense. From this range I saw some bare granite rocks, bearing about x. 120° 
E. mag,, for which we steered, and luckily, after travelling 6 miles over a 
plain, which in severe winters must be almost all under water, found a fine 
pool of water in a clay-pan and bivouacked, Kained a little during the 
night.” 

On the 23 rd — 

‘‘ Started this morning, in company with Tommy VVindich, to explore the 
country to the eastward fur water, ^Src. After travelling 3 miles towards 
Alount Leonora, saw a Xativek fire, bearing north-east about 3 miles, to which 
we proceeded, and surpiased a middle-aged Native at a fire. Upon seeing us, 
he ran otf shouting, Ac., and the remainder ol his companions, Avho were at a 
little distance, <lecamped. The horse 1 was riding Ihirpin,' an old police- 
horse from Northam) appeared to well undur^tand running down a Native, 
and benveeii us we suun overtook uur black fiieud and brought him to 
bay. YVe could not make him understand anything we said, hut after 
looking at us a moment, and seeing no chance of escape, he dropped 
his two dowaks and wenaden dish, and climhed up a small tree about 12 
feet high. After securing his dowak, I tried every means to tempt him to 
come down, I fiied my revolver twice, and shewed him the effect it had on 
a tree, and it also had the efiect of trighteniiig all the Natives who were about, 
who, no doubt, made otf at a great rate. 1 bugan to climb up after him, but 
he pelted me with sticks, and was more like a wild beast than a man. After 
discovering we did not like to be hit, he hecaine bolder and threw more sticks 
at us, and one iiitting Tommy, he was nearly shooting him, when I called on 
him to desist. I then oifered him a piece of damper, showing him it was good 
by eating some myself and giving some to Tommy : but he would not look 
at it, and when I threw it close to him, he dashed it Horn him, like as if it 
were poison. The only means of getting him down from the tree was force, 
and, after considering a moment, I decided to leave him where he was, and 
.accordingly laid, down his dowaks and dish and bade him farewell in as kindly 
a manner as possilde. Continuing our course, j’assing Mount Leonora, wV 
steered x. 81° 15' e. mac., to a table-hill, which I ascended and took a round 
of angles. This hill I named Mount Malcolm, after my friend and companion 
Mr. M. Haraersley. Saw a remarkable peak, bearing x. 05° e., mag., distant 
about 20 mile'^, towards which we proceeded, and at 0 miles came on a small 
gully, in which we found a little water, and bivouacked/’ 
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On the 2otli, he continues — 

‘‘ Saddled up at dawn, and proceeded to the range, which bore K. 93^ 30' E., 
mag., about 5 miles distant, on reaching which I ascended the highest peak, 
which I named Mount Margaret, and took a round of angles and bearings. 
From the summit of Mount Margaret the view was very extensive. A large 
dry salt-lake was, as far as the eye could reach, to the southward, while to the 
east and north-east there were low trap-ranges, lightly grassed. A hmli table- 
hill bore X. 73^ E., mag. Being now about 60 miles from camp, and not 
having had any water since yesterday morning, I decided to return, and 
steering about west for 8 miles, we struck a brook, trending south-east, in 
which we found a small quantity of water in a clay-pan. After resting an 
hour, in order to make a clamper and give our horses a little of the feed wiiich 
grew very sparingly on the banks of the brook, we continued our journey 
towards camp. Passing 3Iount Flora, we camped about 8 miles farther towards 
camp, on a small patch of feed, without water, about a mile north of our out- 
ward track.** 

On the 1st July the party reached the extreme eastern point of 
their journey, lat. 28^ 41' s,, long. 122^ 37', and retraced their steps to 
the north side of Lake Barlee, which they reached on the 13th of 
July. From hence their course was westward, in nearly the same 
parallel, to a point Bunnaroo, again intersecting Gregory’s route. 
From this the course followed was southerly, and Mount Singleton, 
or IN'inghan, was reached on the 23rd of July. A farther detour to 
the westward led through the bed of Lake Monger. Here, on the 
26th, they met 

“two natives, whom we had seen on our outward track at the Wamc 
corroboree, who were, of course, friendly, and slept at our camp. They had a 
great many dulgitcs and opossums, which they caixied in a net bag, made out 
of the inner bark of the Ordnance-trec, which makes a splendid strong cord. 
They informed us that a Native had come from the eastward, with intelligence 
relating to the encounter we had with the large tribe on May 31st, and adding 
that we had been all killed, and that all the Natives in this vicinity cried very 
much on hearing the news. This is another specimen of the narrations of 
Natives, with whom a tale never loses anything by being earned.” 

Mr. Forrest concludes his report by the following observations : — 

“ I now beg to make a few remarks with reference to the main object of the 
Expedition, viz., the discovery of the remains of the late Dr. Leichhardt and 
party. In the first place, iMr. Frederick Pioe was informed hy the Native 
Weiiharrin, that two white men and their Native companion had been killed 
by the Aborigines, thirteen days’ journey to the northward, when he was at a 
spot called Koolanobbing, which is in south latitude about 30“ 53', and longi- 
tude about 119^ 14' E. 

“ Mr. Austin lost eleven horses at Poison Eock'? (nine died, and two were 
left nearly dead), which is in latitude 28^ 43' 23" s., and longitude about 
118° 38' E., or about 150 miles from Koolanobbing, and in the direction 
pointed to by the Natives. I, therefore, imagine it to be very probable that 
the whole story originated from the horses lost by Mr. Austin at Poison Eock, 
as I am convinced the Natives will say anything they imamne will please you. 
Again, the account given to us at Mount Churchman, on May 5th, appeared 
very straightforward and truthful, and was very similar to that related to 
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!Mr. Doe; but, on questioning them for a few Rays, they at last stated there 
were neither men nor guns, but only horses' remains, and pointed towards 
Poison Rock. Again, the Xative who gave all the information to Mr. Monger 
was one of oiir paity. His tale, as related by Mr. Monger, appeared very 
straightforward and truthful, viz., that white men had been killed by the 
Natives twenty years ago; that he had seen the spot, which was "at a 
s])iing near a large lake, so large that it looked like the sea as seen from 
Rottnest, eleven days' journey from Ninghan, or Mount Singleton, in a fine 
country ; the white men were rushed upon while making a damper, and 
clubbed and speared ; he had often seen an axe which foimed part of the 
plunder. All this appears very feasible and truthful in piint ; but the question 
is, of what value did I find it ? Hpon telling Jimmy what Mr. Monger stated 
he told him, he said he never told him that he had seen these things himself, 
but that he had heard it from a Native who had seen them : thus contradicting 
the w^hole he had lormerly stated to Mr. Monger. Moreover, the^/ie countiy 
he described we never saw, as what a Native calls good country is any place 
where they can get a drink of water and a wurrong ; and if there is an "acre of 
grassy land, they describe it as very extensive grass country. This I have 
found the case time after time. Asa specimen of the untuithfulncss of these 
Natives, I may quote that my Native Jemmy, who was a first-rate fellow^ in 
every other respect, stated to IMr. Monger and myself at York, that there was 
a large river, similar, ho said, to the Avon at York, to the eastward, knowing 
at the time that we would find out he was telling a falsehood. He even 
told Mr. George Aloiiger, before leaving Newcastle, fu buy hooks, in order to 
catch the fish that were in the river ; and concluded by stating we would 
have a great difiiculty in crossing it, as it ran a great distance'” north and 
south. Almost every evening I questioned and cross-questioned him rtspecting 
this river; still he adhered to what he first stated. Y^on may imagine how 
disappointed we all were, on reaching the spot, to find it w^as a small brook 
running into a salt marsh, with Avater in winter, hut dry in summer. 

“ With reference to the country travelled over, I am of opinion that it is 
worthless as a pastoral or agricultural distiict ; and as to minerals, I am not 
siiflSciently conversant with the science to offer an opinion, save that 1 should 
think it was quite worth while sending a geologist to examine it.’' 

Port DarirAn , — The whole of the immense distiict in Australia 
comprised betw^een the IRStli and 138th degi’ees of east longitude, 
and north of the 26th degree of south latitude, having been 
annexed to the Government of South Australia by an Act of the 
Imperial Legislature, succes'^ive attempts have from time to time 
been made to form a European settlement at some suitable point on 
tile North Coast. In consequence of the successful journey accom- 
plished by MacdougMll Stuart in his second expedition in 1862, 
it was believed by many persons interested in South Australia that 
a practicable route could be opened up between the nor them and 
southern shores of Australia, and connecting the latter -with the 
Indian Ocean. This idea was so eagerly seized and acted upon 
that, without any suflSeient preliminary survey and selection of a 
suitable site, the Government of South Australia at once proceeded 
to lay out and sell considerable areaN of land in the newdy acquired 
territory. It was soon found that gi’eat difficulties existed in givin g 
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effect to intentions at first so sangninely entertained. Commnnica- 
tions between Adelaide and North Australia could only be effected 
by a long or circuitous sea-Yoyage ; for transit overland, although, 
shown to be possible, was, owing to the character of the intervening 
desert, virtually not practicable as an ordinary line of commimica- 
tion. The locality, at first deemed most suitable for the formation 
of a settlement, had to be abandoned, and some fresh site looked 
for. As a large sum of money had been already received by the 
Colonial Government from intending purchasers of land, of which it 
found itself unable to give possession, a considerable amount of loss 
and disappointment, and, I believe, angry reclamation, ensued. 
Without adverting any farther to these topics, I may briefly add 
that the Government of South Australia, anxious to redeem its 
pledges, has taken steps to ascertain and fix upon the most desirable 
locality for the intended settlement on the Northern Coast. A well 
equipped surveying party, under the able direction of Mr. Goyder, 
Surveyor-General of South Australia, has, during the past year, 
examined and reported upon a considerable extent of country at 
Port Darwin Avhich, it is believed, possesses capabilities for becoming 
the seat of a flourishing township and settlement. I shall now pro- 
ceed to read a few extracts from 3Ir. Goyder’s last official report, 
dated 23rd November last ; — 

“ We have here a splendid harbour, suitable to vessels of the largest tonnage 
— deep water and good holding-ground. At a trifling cost, jetties or wharts 
might be constructed, and the place is healthy : and the sites uf the township, 
here and elsewhere, the most healthy the country afibrds. We have also 
ohtained good roads tiience into the interior, and lands varying in character 
from light sandy loam to rich black and chocolate-coloured soils, with water 
and grasses in abundance — the quality of the pasture improving towards the 
south, south-west, and south-east. 1 believe, trom the exjienence of others 
and what I have seen, that this harbour is the he.'^t in the locality ; and with 
its high lands and deep wateis close to the]joints of landing, estuaries radiating 
towards the interior, and navigable to lands suitable to the giowth of any 
product adapted to the climate, with flrst-rate pasturage for large stuck — I 
think it is too hut ior sheep — and supply of water, though in the dry season, 
except in watercourses or water-holes, this will have to be obtained by sinking 
below the surtace, most suited for the piu’ixise of commerce, and likely to lead 
to the satisfactoiy settlement of the country. I look, therefore, upon the 
object of the expedition as gained, and consider tliat the quality of the land 
under survey, the timber, vegetation, and conveniences for traffic equal, if not 
surpass, the most sanguine expectation of the laud-order holders and those 
interested in the development of the country. It is to be borne in mind, 
liowever, that so tar uur expedience only extends to the lainy season and 
the early portion of the dry, by the end of which grass that is now green 
will be dry, and the earth in many places look ])arched and dusty. But this 
is common to all countries in this latitude ; indeed, the same may be said of 
the greater portion of South Australia. My fiist impressions in its favour, as 
detailed in my previous rejxirt, are only confiimed by more extended travel; 
and I trust that but a short time will elapse before it is occupied. Apart 
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from the suitability of much of the soil for the growth of cotton, sugar, rice, 
Arc., it is invaluable for breeding: large stock, and horses or cattle could readily 
be shipped and conveyed to India. It is true the heat is great, and the 
climate, for at least six months in the year, opXJtessive, and for Europeans 
it is as bad as some portions of India ; and the same amount of work cannot 
be done as in South Australia without great determination and exertion. But 
again, our experience is that of men new to the Iccaiity, and much may be 
done by acclimatization ; but labour can be readily obtained hum the adjacent 
islands, and at a cost so trifling compared with that ot Euiopean labour, that 
the latter would only be resorted to where inspection or direction became 
necessary.” 

“ The survey extends from Fort Point, in a south and ^outh-westerly 
■direction, as iar as Fog Bay, Point Blaze, north of Anson's Bay; southerly, a 
distance of 58 miles to the southern and eastern sources of the River Finniss ; 
nnd easterly, to the swampy lands lying east of the Adelaide River. I did 
not survey any of the land on the Adelaide Plains, because most of them, as 
far south as Fred's Pass, are covered with water for eight months of the year ; 
and, for a consideiable distance to the south of the pass, the country adjacent 
to the river is impracticable for tmflic most of the year, large paper-bark 
swamps existing between the Avest hank of the river and the higher lands 
flanking the plain. From latitude 13' s., however, east-south, and south-west 
of Blount Charles, there is over a million of acres of land of fair average 
quality, some of it exceedingly rich, other poitions equally poor and sandy, 
but most of it suited to the groAvth of tropical or semi-tropical products ; the 
whole well grassed and watered, and atimirably adapted fur depasturing cattle 
or horse-stock. To the south ot the Finuiss, and extending in the direction of 
the rivers Daly and Victoria, the laud, so lar as our operations and examina- 
tion enabled us to judge, continued to im} trove in character and quality, and 
running streams weie more abundant; but my means, and the object of my 
journey, <Lid not permit me an opportunity of examining its extent or detail, 
the Imrses being nearly all required by the fleld-[ tarries, and my presence 
being necessary at Fort I’oint to ensure the proper preparation of the records 
of the survey, and to jaisli on necessary works at that ]>lace prior to the com- 
pletion of the duties required to K* perfoimed by the field-parties; as it is, 
half my time here has been occupied examining the country m advance of the 
surveys, and in visiting the several parties.” 

“ Tlie country in the neighbourhoexl of Fort Point consists principally of 
table-land of fiom GO to 150 teet ahoAe the sea-level, falling thence gently 
towards the sea, except upon portions of the coast between Fort Point and 
Point Emeiy, where it forms into clifts of soil over a level betiding of indurated 
marl — with reel and yellow stains from iron — over beds of slate and micaceous 
.sandstone, very unctuous to the touch, and also containing a nood deal of iron ; 
these latter strata aie iieaily on edae or peri>eneheuiar, and rim in a northerly 
and southerly direction. The clitis, except at Point Emery and Point Elliot, 
where the land is more open, are fringed by a dense thicket of from 5 to 20 
yards through, of various sized timber, matted toae tlier by bamboo, con- 
volvuli, and a variety of other vines and shrubs. The Ioav lands near the sea 
— esjiecially such as are under the infiuence of the tides — by dense mangroves 
of two or three varieties : these give place, as you go inianel and ascend to the 
higher levels, to paper-biuk (some of large growth), palms, fan and fern, 
screw-pine*, iion-baik uuiin. stringy-hark, fig, cedar, cotton, and a variety of 
other trees and Hiriibs, forming an open forest. The grass over the whole, or 
nearly the w]i<Ie, of the surface of the ground grow* luxniiantiy, from a rank 
species resembiiug hold's to the finer varieties — irom all, ^>y most of which, 
seed has been *ent to Adelaide. Tlie soil i- mostly goo^I, and of a dark-brown 
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colour, with small nodulous stones of ferruginous sandstone upon tlie surface : 
in places masses of this stone crop out, and about an acre is level and cemented 
into a surface resembling; iron, broken only by timber growing through, but 
destitute of other vegetation. Near the sea, and generally upon a watercourse 
near its junction with the sea, swampy flats occur, containing timber of large 
growth and rank vegetation ; but these, being liable to inundation during the 
rainy season, have been excluded from the siiiwey. This general description 
of the country applies to all the table-land as far south as Fred's Pass, the 
slopes and valleys being of better soil, and free from surface stones." 

‘•The climate during the months of hlay, June, July, August, and 
September has been very fine, and, generally, deli-htful ; not too ho: during 
the day, and invariably cool at night. The weather is changing now, how- 
ever, the atmosphere becoming more moist and tlie heat more intense. Nearly 
all the men are well; some of them stand the edimare remarkably wcJL 
especially those of a spare habit. Personally, I have not enjoyed good healtli, 
and twice acute and painful illness attacked me, which speedily succumb .-d to 
tbe care and skill of Fr. Peel, to whom I shall ever feel grateful for his unre- 
mitting attenti*:*n to his duties to the officers and men of the expedition." 

Mr. Goyder, it will thus appear, thinks favourably of the resources- 
of the country, and the spot which he has selected as its chief centre. 
Port Darwin, seems to have all the qualities constituting a good har- 
bour. In speaking of the future of North Australia (which, by an 
absurd application of terms, is part of South Australia), it isnecessar}’ 
to be somewhat guarded. The area already known is limited, but tbe 
portion examined seems suited for the rearing of horses and cattle. 
The idea of forming a regular communication from the southern 
side of Australia through the central desert must, I fear, be given 
up. Mr. Goyder speaks of IM^Kinlay’b route by Hope’s Lake,, 
as tbe most eligible. So that, in reality, the territory described is 
dependent entirely upon Queensland and New South Wales for all 
its supplies, and its connexion with Adelaide. The time required 
for communicating by water is almost as long as that required for 
making a voyage to Europe. 

Before dismissing the subject of exploration in Australia, it may 
not be amiss to take a rapid vierv of the progress and present state 
of geographical research in this important section of the earth’s 
surface. It is just 100 years since Cook first landed in Botany Baj^ 
in April, 1770, and 82 years, the mere span of a human life, since the 
first British settlement was formed at Port Jackrson. During this 
last-mentioned comparatively brief interval, all the great Australian 
Colonies, including those of New Zealand and containing a popula- 
tion of more than a million and a balf of souls, have been called into 
existence, forming great and thriving communities, whose marvellous 
growth and prosperity are without parallel in the history of coloni- 
zation. The early progress of settlement in Austialia was, however, 
slow and painful. The first Europeans planted on the Eastern coast 
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found themselves placed in a belt of country varying from 30 to 70 
or 80 miles in breadth, and cut off from the interior by a range of 
mountains extending north and south as far as the eye could reach. 
It vras more than twenty years after the first settlement of Xew 
South "VYales before the great barrier to the westward was sur- 
mounted. Extending along the whole Eastern coast from Cape York, 
in 11^ s. lat., to Cape YTilson, in 38' s. lat., this great “ Cordillera ” 
attains in some points an elevation varying from 3000 or 4000 to 
8000 feet in height, and presents steep mural escarpments along the 
whole of its eastern face, with scarcely any break in the outline. 
When this natural rampart (long considered inaccessible) had been 
surmounted, and the table-land of Bathurst, gradually shelving oft' 
into vast interior plains of Central Australia, discovered, the first 
and most important impulse was given towards the settlement of the 
country. The settlers at Port Jackson had, in the interval between 
their arrival in the colony and the discovery of a route across the 
Blue 3Jountains, occupied themselves in exploring the coast to the 
north, where they fell in with many estuaries of rivers, some of 
considerable size, and all deriving their waters from the eastern side 
of the dividing range. Dr. Bass, an entt-rpri^ing naval surgeon, 
had in the mean time, in a common whale-boat, explored the whole 
South-Eastern coast, as far as the opening of the Stiuits that divide 
Tasmania from the mainland of Xew Holland, and which after- 
wards became appropriately known by his name. 

The access afforded to the interior by the passage across the 
mountains brought to light the existence of immense tracts of fertile 
land and led to the discovery of large rivers (the Lachlan and the 
Macquarie) flowing to the west. These rivers were subsequently 
traced by Oxley for a considerable distance to the west and south. 
The knowledge of the fact of their junction with the Darling was 
reserved to a later period. To the north the late 3Ir. Allen Cun- 
ningham discovered the rich table-land of Darling Downs, and fell 
in with a system of rivers and watercourj-es, all flowing in a westerly 
and south-westerly direction. Towards the south in 1827, 3Iessrs- 
Ilovell and Hume traversed the whole distance between Sydney 
and the shores of Port Phillip, encountering in their journey nume- 
rous large rivers, the 3Iorumbidgee, the 3Iurray, and the Goulburn. 
The entire course of these rivers to their junction with the Darling, 
flowing from the north, and the emptying of the last-mentioned 
stream into the basin of Lake Alexandrina, was determined by 
Sturt, when accompanied by 3IcLeay, in the important expedi- 
tion of 1831-2. The successive journeys into the Western and 
South-33"estern interior by Sir Thomas 3IitchelI in 1S36 and 1S38, 
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developed more fully th.e physical character and capabilities of a 
great part of the region now constituting the colony of Yictoria, 
and which, on its first discovery, had been so appropriately named 
Australia Pelix.” The principal geographical features of the 
whole coast country of South-Eastern and Southern Australia were 
finally determined by Mr. Eyre in his adventurous journey from 
Spencer’s Gulf to King George’s Sound, and by other meritorious 
explorers. 

Ep to the year 1843 little was, however, known of Eastern and 
Xorth-Eastem Australia beyond 3Ioreton Bay and the 30th degree 
of south latitude, when Leichhardt started on his first expedition 
from Sydney to Port Essington, The circumstances connected 
with this wonderful journey, the scanty outfit with which it was 
equipped, the difficulties it encountered, the immense tract of 
country previously unknown which it opened up, the prolonged 
absence of all accounts of the exploier and his small band of followers, 
with the universal conviction that they must all have perished, and 
their sudden reappearance in Sydney with the report of all the 
achievements of their long and perilous journey, must be more or 
less known to all here present. The same heroic spirit that prompted 
Leichhardt to undertake his first expedition, impelled him to a 
second enterprise of the same kind, in which his aim was to effect 
a transit through the whole central regions of Australia, from east 
to west. Twenty years have now elapsed since he set off on this 
journey, and no certain intelligence of the fate of him or his party 
has ever since been obtained. The moral conviction, the sad 
inference is inevitable, that the illustrious traveller and his com- 
panions must have long since perished. At what exact period, and 
under what precise circumstances, will, in all human probability, 
never be known. 

As the circuit of the whole continent of Kew Holland has been 
completed by the successive journeys of the two Gregorys on its 
west, north-west, and northera sides, so has its central interior been 
intersected by the explorations of Macdougall Stuart in his journey 
from Spenser’s Gulf to the Adelaide Paver in 1861, and by Burke 
and in their expedition from Yictoria to the shores of Carpen- 

taria in ISOO'I. From various other points, tentative efforts (some 
of them attended with a considerable degree of success) have been 
made, and are being constantly attempted, to ascertain the true 
character of the regions still unexplored. That vast areas of the 
interior still remain untrodden by any European is an undoubted 
fact. An ample supply of data exists, however, enabling ns to pre- 
dicate with some degree of certainty as to the probable physical 
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and geographical characteristics of the regions yet nntraversed by 
civilised man. And there is little to justify any expectation that 
these will be found to difler in character from the inhospitable 
wilderness from the confines of which so many enterprising tra- 
vellers have been obliged to turn their steps, and on the borders of 
which not a few have perished. It may, I think, be reasonablv 
assumed, that the whole interior region west of the llOth degree of 
east longitude, and north of the 30th degree of soittli latitude, is of the 
most unpromising kind ; that it is without rivers, without mountains, 
forming an inhospitable and dreary desert, similar to that traversed 
by Stuart, Sturt, Barke, AMlls, and Mr. Porrest. And I cannot 
forbear expressing my conviction that, beyond the desirahility of 
simply deteiunining the fact, — and all knowledge, even of a nega> 
tive character, is desirable, — there is little to tempt or repay an 
explorer in the desolate region included within the limits above 
mentioned. Portions — perhaps, not inconsiderable tracts — mar be 
found along the coast, and extending for a few miles inland on the 
northern and western shores ; but they will, I believe, be found to 
be a mere fringe, surrounding a wide-spread Sahara. 

New Guinea . — Although the field of geographical enterjuise has 
thus become circumscribed in Australia Proper, and may oifer fewer 
incentives than foimerly to the explorer, we have in close proximity, 
in what may be considered, in its physical relations and attributes, a 
dependency of Australia, — viz., Xew Guinea, — a vast and all but 
untrodden region, awaiting the arrival of the European traveller. 
Although discovered more than 250 years ago by Torres, it is 
surprising how little we know of this immense inland, extending as it 
does through some 20 degrees of longitude, and 10 degrees of latitude. 
Only occasional glimpses of its extensive coasts were caught bv 
different voyagers, although a small Dutch settlement was formed 
on its coasts near Triton Bay on the 137th meridian. Visited at 
different periods 

By Bousamville in 176S, ^vuen the Lonisiade Isles weu- 

( ai'scovercd, 

„ Capt. Edwards, iu Pak^Joru „ 17Pl 

,, D’Entrecasteaux .. .. ,, 17Po 

„ Belcher „ iJslO 

it was not till June, 1S45, when the portion of the coast opposite 
Cape York was visited by H.M.S. Fly, Captain Blackwood, that any 
very minute examination of the coast was made. This was followed 
by Captain Owen Stanley, in the Baitlesnake, in 1850, when the whole 
of the south-west coast of the great peninsula, extending through 
six degrees of longitude, was carefully examined, and a lofty range 
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of mountains, extending for several hundred miles, discovered. The 
height assigned to some of these is considerable : — 


Feet. 

That of ilt. Yale beina estimated at 10,0 f6 

„ Ov^en Stanley „ 13,205 

„ Obiss .. „ 10,246 

,, Suckling .. „ 11,226 

„ Dagmar .. „ 9,167 

„ Simpson „ 9,972 


The existence of so considerable a range of mountains, the summits 
of some of them approaching nearly to tbe limit of perpetual snow, 
must have a remarkable effect on the climate and character of the 
country. The fact of there being a large river flowing through 
the centre of the island to the great Southern Eight, is inferred by 
the numerous estuary openings found at that point, and the im- 
mense volume of fresh water that there flows into the sea. By 
some one or more of these openings easy access might be afforded to 
a small steamer desirous of penetrating into the interior of the 
country. And althongh the Xative population is numerous, and 
is hostile to strangers, little danger would probably be encountered 
by any propeily equipped party, in any attempts they might make 
to explore this interesting locality. M'hen it is borne in mind that 
Xew Guinea is almost within sight of the coast of Australia, that it 
is close upon the tract which connects the latter with China, India, 
and the Eastern Archipelago, it must be a matter of astonishment 
that so little has been hitherto done towards acquiring a satisfactory 
knowledge of a country with which we are in such close proximity, 
and with which every succeeding year must bring us into inevitably 
closer relations. The feeling of surprise at the apathy that exists 
respecting this vast and almost wholly unexplored island is in- 
creased when we recollect that within a few miles of its southern 
shores, at Port Somerset, one of Her Majesty’s ships of war is now and 
has been stationed for a considerable time past Surely it might be 
regarded as not inconsistent wflth the duties to be discharged at this 
station, that something should be done towards the opening up of 
a communication, by^ its instrumentality, with Xevr Guinea. The 
interests of science and commerce would undoubtedly be promoted 
by such an attempt. “ I know' of no part of the world,” says the late 
distinguished geologist, 3[r. Jukes, “the exploration of which is so 
flattering to the imagination, so likely to be interesting in fruitful 
results, whether to the Xaturalist, the Ethnologist, or the Geogra- 
grapher, and altogether so well calculated to gratify the enlightened 
curiosity of an adventurous explorer as the interior of Xew Guinea. 
The very mention of being taken into the interior of Xew Guinea 
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sounds like being allo\\’ed to visit some of the enchanted regions of 
the ‘Arabian Xights/ so dim an atmosphere of obscurity rests at 
present on the wonders it probably conceals.*’ It may be mentioned 
as an important fact, that whilst communication, almost in an open 
boat, might be carried on between Cape York and Xew Guinea, a 
clear channel, free from coral-reefs, and of considerable breadth, 
extends the whole distance from Cape Deliverance to Torres Straits, 
thus affording a safe navigation to the largest vessels. That Yew 
Guinea will be explored — if not under the direct auspices of the 
English Government, by the enterprise of Australian citizens at 
no distant period — is certain. The unknown character of the 
country, the hostility of the Yatives, and the insalubrity of 
the climate (although of this latter there is no direct evidence), 
may, it is not to be disguised, render the enterprise one of danger, 
and even entail the risk of self-sacrifice. Such hazards can never 
be a permanent bar to the accompli >shment of any great desigm. 

There seems, indeed, to he an eternal and inexorable law that eveiy 
great truth, whether in science or religion, should have its martyrs. 
And it is, perhaps, the i ecognition of this fact that makes the pursuit 
of geographical knowledge so justly popular. Courage, endurance, an 
enterprisiug and inquiring spirit — some of the highest moral quali- 
ties that command respect in our common humanity — are indis- 
pensable requisites in the successful geographical explorer. In no 
part of the world has the cause of geographical research had more 
•lulent or more illustrious followers than Australia. Nearly all the 
ili.'Coveries that have preceded the settlement of that great country, 
and that have initiated and prepared the way for making it the 
happy home of millions of our fellow-creatures, were achieved by 
men whose sole stimulus, amidst discouragements and dangers and 
difficulties of the most t lying kind, was the simple desire of know- 
ledge— a knowledge of the physical character and capabilities of 
the surface of the planet on which we dwell. And as long as the 
English language is spoken in those great states now established in 
the Southern hemisphere, as long as men shall continue to admire 
enteiprise, heroic self-devotion and love science, the names of 
Leichhardt, Burke, Cunningham, and Kennedy, and of others, who, 
without sacrificing life, have sacrificed health and strength and 
foitune — such as Flinders. Sturt, Mitchell, Eyre, 3Iacdougall Stuart, 
and the Gregorys — be held in grateful remembrance. Let me add 
the expression of a hope that the list is not yet complete of those to 
whom posterity will owe a debt of gratitude for conquests yet to be 
made in Australian geography, and that the Loyal Geogiaphical 
Society may still have to record in its annals great results in the 
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way of discoven', in those regions especially which have been the 
subject of the foregoing remarks. 

The Preside>;t, in returning thanks to the author of the paper, said he was- 
piire that Six Charles Xicholson, who was formerly Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in Sydney, would treat ably the subject of the great country 
which he represented, on the present occasion. For his own ])art, he had 
been quite refreshed by the clear general view which Sir Charles had given 
of the successive discoveries and successive advances made in that ^reat 
country. Having xu'esided over the Society many years, and been associated 
with it from its commencement, the communication had called up many re- 
miniscences of a gratifying kind. There was only one point upon which he 
would make an observation. It was this, that he much oVjected to the Avay in 
which the lines of political division were extended across the map of Australia. 
He could not understand why South and Xorth Australia were included in one- 
division right across the continent, Xorth Australia, though not likely to be 
made a colony that would dourish, on account of the great heat, yet contained 
extensive harbours and points suitable for guveniment establishments. He had 
always contended, though that count ly might not afford sufficient herbage for 
sheep and cattle, nor he so productive as other parts of the continent, that it wa& 
imperative upon this country to establish great ports on the coast, with a view to- 
the maintenance of our maritime ascendancy ; and never to allow Xorth Australia 
to fall into the hands of any other nation whatever, occupying as we always 
did three sides of the great Australian continent. It was on this account that 
he had regretted the abandonment of Port Essington. Although not suited 
fur a colony, he held that a country like ours ought to have marine establish- 
ments there, and stations in connection with our Indian empire. He did not 
see the necessity why, because Macdougall Stuart explored from Adelaide to 
the north coast, this northern region should be ceded to the colony of South 
Australia. The last point in Sir Charles Xicholson’s paper, in reference to Xew 
Guinea, deseiwed the attention of every geographer, and it would certainly be 
a great honour to England to make imx>ortant discoveries in that almost 
unknown land. If, however, his dear old friend the late John CrawTurd, 
'whose name he could not mention in that assembly without sincere regret for 
his loss, had been alive, he would have shaiyly criticised Sir Charles XicholsonV 
views regarding Xew Guinea, and would have told them that it was a x>estilent 
region, in which no Euroxiean could ever reside. 

General Lefroy remarked that the great geographical divisions on the map of 
Australia were purely municipal ; they were determined by nothing which had 
any foundation either in physical geography, or in ethnolocry, or in histoiy, or 
in politics. The circumstance reminded one how singulaily they were in their 
infancy in that part of the world. It was impossible to suppose that those 
territorial divisions were going to last ; or that the x'>eople who dwelt on the 
head-waters of the Darling and other rivers wouUl remain content to be 
cut off from their natural outlet to the ocean by a hard and fast line on the 
meridian of 142^. We must suppose that tins condition of things would 
have but a very temporary reign, and that we shall see in that x^ortion of the 
globe struggles and convulsions similar to those which had brought about the 
political divisions of out own continent. But to make this observation was not 
the object of his rising. Sir Chavles Xicholson, in the course of his remaiks 
upon Western Australia, dwelt with just praise upon the enterprise of many 
gentlemen who had pushed research into that great region ; but he had 
omitted the name of one gentleman who, in 1863, conducted an expedition 
from Perth considerably beyond any previous boundary, with much risk to 
himself and his party. He referred to his own brother, Mr. Maxwell Lefroy. 
There was such a point as Mount Lefroy. It was due to that gentleman to 
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say that his exploration, although it was never reproduced in this country, 
w^as the subject of a colonial Blue-book. It was certainly interesting in itself, 
was attended with much 2 )hysical hardship and endurance, and it really 
brought back some results. Anybody who contemplated the continent of 
Australia must see that, whenever it pleased Providence to cause it to emerge 
from the waves, the south-east corner must have been lifted up first. In that 
way this region was furnished with rivers, valleys, and mountains, and with 
an enormous rainfall, and it only wanted a population to turn it to good 
account. But the more westerly region was equally gifted in chmate and 
feitilityn It had sufiWred under a certain odium, from having been the 
point to which our criminal population had been longest sent. That jiractice 
had now ceased ; and there really existed no longer any reason why the atten- 
tion of this country should not be again directed to it ; it wanted nothing 
but labour to render it productive. He was happy to say that, under the 
aus^uces of the Home and Colonial Emigration Society, attention was once 
more being directed to that quarter of the globe. Upon looking at the map, 
anybody could see the want of population by the absence of names. A 
colony, founded about 40 years ago, only now contained about 6000 j^eople. 
Theiefore, he stood up to say a word in behalf of forgotten "Western Australia. 

Mr. Georou Casipbell wished to ask for some additional infoimation 
with regard to the chaiacter of the extreme north of Australia, bearing upon 
the project of breeding horses there for the Indian Government. He gathered 
from Sir Charles NichoEon that Port Darwin was the place where it was 
proposed by the South Australian Government to breed horses for the supply" 
of India. It was known that the Australian horses were strong powerful 
horses, just the kind that was wanted in India. But tho^e liorses were bred 
in tile south-east of Autetraha ; whereas Port Darwin was to the extreme 
north, in latitude 12^ or 13°. We knew that was not the latitude in which 
horses were usually ln’ed. Therefore, the information ho sought was of a 
practical character, ^\itl^ regard to the climate of the country, fiom which we 
miirhfc gather whether it was a practical scheme, or whether it Avas a kind of 
fancy scheme. Tic. re might be an elevated coiintiy there, Avith certain 
peculiarities which really fitted it for the breeding of horses, but he should 
like to know Avliat these Aveie. 

Mr. Lynch ‘'uid he shoubl like to make anutliei remark. He heard 
General Lefroy saA" there A\aj5 a great rainlail in Western Australia, ]>ut that, 
from its short continuance and rajld drainage otf the land, it could not be 
made available. It occurred to him that the rainlail might be turned to 
good accoimt by" leading the Avatcr into large basins or tanks, and adop)riiig 
the p''ecuLiar .^y^tera in use in Persia, of atrerward>, during the diy season, 
leading it in uii<lergrouiid canab, so as to save all evaporation, to the lower 
gi'oiinds, and in that v^ay secuie an irrigation of the country. 

Mr. Dutton said he possessed very little infonnatioii about the country in 
the iieighhourhooil of Port Darwin. The survey had only" been recently com- 
]4eted, and no actual settlement had taken jdace yet. With reeaixi to the 
exportation of hursts fiom Port Daiwin, the scheme had been favourably" 
reported upon to the Earl of Mayo by" Sir James Eergusson, the Go\"enior of 
the colony". He iia<l no doubt Sir James had dune so upon hac'ing ascer- 
tained fruin parties ] ractically' con\"eisaiii with horse-breediing that the* 
scheme was 2 *eiieetlv ieasible. He Avas not himself a squatter, and did not 
know much about the breeding ot horses. The Arab breed of horses Avas 
a very fine one, an<l they Avere bred in a very hot climate. Therefore, 
he really ftid nut sec any reasun to sup[:use that gu>_'d horses could not 
be bred in the northern 2 'ttrt of Australia, although the climate Avas A'ery 
warm. He expressed that upiniuu Avith great ditiidence, because he did iiJt 
■ roless to knoAA’ much uu the -iibjcct. But, with reg ird to IVrr Darwin as a 
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port ot' export, it ms part of tlie scheme that horses bred in the southern 
parts of Australia — in X'ew South Wales, in Victoria, and on the Murray — 
should be gradually driven up by short stages to Port Darwin, which would 
be made a sort of entrepot, and from there be ex]iorted to India. He had no 
doubt that in a very short time Port Darwin would become a very imjxjrtant 
port of export for horses, and probably also lor sheep and cattle, to India. 

Mr. Fixdlay mentioned that the island of Timor, which was the nearest 
island, was a great mart for the supply of pomes to India. 

Sir CriAPXES X^icholsox, in reply to the obstrvations of CTeneral Defroy, 
said he quite acknowledi^ed having oinitred to mention the name of Mr. 
Lefroy. In fact, he found himself under the necessity of compressing what 
he had to say within a very short space of time ; he was obliged to omit the 
name or Mr. Leiroy, and the names of many other equally deserving explorers, 
such as Mr. Landsborough, and others who had done a great deal in the way 
of geographical discovery. With regard to the transport of horses iruin Port 
Darwin, he did not collect from the report of Mr. Goyder, the Surveyor- 
general, that it was ever intended to breed horses in that district. It would 
be impossible for supplies fiom the other parts of Australia to reach Port 
Davwm throagh the gi’eat central desert. The communication must be along 
the coast, which is already occupied, and where horses exist in the meatest 
abundance. Like the horses on the pampas of South America, horses had 
become wild in Australia; and one constantly heard of “mobs of horses” 
being -jld for a few shillings a head. The idea was to make large gather- 
ings of horsos, and to drive them to some point on the north coost, where 
they would he shipped for India. He imagined the most desirable point 
Would be somewheiv at tlie head of the Gulf oi Carpentaria. Mr. Goyder had 
pointed out ^ that the route must be by MTvinlayk route; it was distinctly 
tin lerstood that the horses could not go across the desert, and that they must 
go round by the eastward. In fact, this reaion ought to be made a part of 
Queensland instead oi a part ot South Australia ; the two regions were more 
Qivided from each other by the existence of this great central desert than any 
two other colonies were. 

Mr. Sauxders said he quite agreed with Sir Charles Nicholson that the 
head of the fruit of Carpentaria would he a more favourable point for 
the exportation of horses than Port Darwin. One of tiie objects to be secured, 
in selecting a port for ^hi[)pmg horses from Australia to India, would be a 
favourable passage. The passage from Port Darwin must always be exposed 
to the storms and hurricane^ of the Indian Ocean ; whereas the passage from 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, taking the course of the Archipelago, could be made 
in open boats at all times ui the year. Apart from the facility with which 
the Gulf or^ Carpentaria could be reached from ail the populated parts of 
Airttralia, that advantage alone was of the greatest importance in the con- 
sideration of the question. 


Teatli Meeting, Apil 11 th, 1870. 

Sir EODEEICK I. ^MURCHISON, Dart., k.c.b., President, in 
the Chair. 

Presentations. — JRev, John Light ; Charles Stenning, Esg, 

Electjoxs. — William AiJdason, Esq., f.l.s., &c. ; William CiinVijfc 
BrooJes, Esq., ii.p., Ac.; James Alexander Croft, Esq. ; David M. Hen- 
derson, Esq.; Hon. and Eev. Lleivellyn Charles Eohert Irhjj ; the Eei\ 
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John Light; Bevjcmin Moran, Esq,; Edward Sewell, Esq,; Edward 
Frederick Teschernacher, Esq. ; Arthur Wells, Esq. ; and Lieutenant 
Williani Wiseman, n.x. 

Accessions to the Librabt fro3I 28th March to 11th April. — 

‘ Facts and Dates.' By Eev. A. Alackaj". 1870. Donor the author. 

‘ Slavery in Turkey.' By F. Millingen. 1870. Donor the author. 

‘ Guide to Florida.' By D. G. Brinton. 1869. By purchase. ‘The 
Future of England.' By J. Ruskin. 1869. Donor the author. 

‘ Denominational Statistics of England and AVales.’ By E. G. 
Eavenstein. 1870. ‘Terraces of Xorway, by Professor Kjerulf.' 
By 31arshall Hall. 1870. Donor the author. ‘Report of the 
Upper Yangtsze.' Shanghai. 1869. Donor A. Michie, Esq. 

Accessions to MAP-R0o:vr since the last Meeting or AIarch 2Stil 
— Tracing of the River Limpopo. By Mr. St. Vincent W. Erskine ; 
showing his route. On 2 sheets. Presented by the author. Map 
of the Alatau District and Issyk-Kui Lake, Turkistan. By Semenoff. 
Presented by Mr. E. D. 3Iorgan. A map showing routes from the 
Punjab to Eastern Turkistan. By T. D. Forsyth, c.c. A tracing of 
the River Juriia (a tributary of the Amazons), S. Ameiica. Pre- 
sented by W. Chandless, Esq., h.a. On two sheets. 

The first paper read was — 

1. Report of the Trans-Hi nialay an E.vplorations made during 1868. By 
Major T. G. ^Iontgomerie, r.e., G. T. Survey of India. 

Early in 1SG8 preparations were made for sending an exploring 
expedition beyond the eastern watershed of the Upper Indus River. 

The explorations of the Pundits, during 1867, had supplied 
tolerably certain information as to various Tibetan districts lying 
betw'een Rudok and the Thok-Jalung gold-field, and between the 
latter and the Tadum Monastery, on the gi*eat Lhasa road ; more- 
vague information had also been received as to an ui^per road 
running from Thok-Jalung through various gold-fields to the gi'eat 
Tengri-noor, or Xam-tso-C bimbo Lake, and thence to Lhasa. Having 
the above information to go upon, 3Iajor Montgomerie decided upon 
sending the exploring party to Rudok, and thence through the 
districts of Rawung and Tingche, to the north of the great Aling- 
Gangri group of peaks, which were discovered last year. From 
Thok-Julung the exploration was to be carried, if possible, along 
the upper road to the Tengri-noor Lake and thence to Lhasa ; 
failing that, to take the route through Majin and Shellifuk towTU'ds 
the Tadum Monastery. The Chief Fundit required a rest after his 
last expedition, and the third Pundit was consequently selected for 
the work. 
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This Pundit assumed the character of a Bisahiri, and, taking a 
few loads of merchandize, started in April with a party of real 
Bisahiris (or men of Koonoo), whom he had induced to accompany 
him. He made his way from Spiti, through the upper part of 
Chumurti and Ladak, to Demchok on the Upper Indus. Here the 
third Pundit measured the velocity of the Indus by throwing a 
piece of wood into it, and then noting how long it took to float 
down 300 paces. The velocity turned out to be 2 ^ miles per hour, 
with a depth of 5 feet, and a breadth of about 270 feet in the month 
of July. From Demchok he went northwards through Churkang 
and Eooksum (or Eokjung), to Eudok. 

Eudok had hitherto never been actuallj" visited by any European ; 
for although Captain H. Strachey reached a point about 12 miles to 
the east of the Fort, and Captain Austen another point about the 
same distance to the north, they were neither of them able to 
advance any faither, and could never get an actual view of the 
place itself, owing to the jealousy of the Jongpon who resides there, 
and governs this most north-westerly district of Tibet. Though 
there was but little doubt that the j^osition assigned to Eudok was 
nearly correct, it was hardl}" satisfactory not to have a trustworthy 
account of the place ; and the third Pundit was ordered to get all 
information about it, and to take observations for its latitude and 
height, and this he succeeded in doing. 

He found that the Fort was built on a low rocky hill, rising 
about 250 feet above the flat ground at its base, having the Buddhist 
monasteries of Sharjo, Lakhang, Marpo, and Xubradan close up to 
it on the east, south, and west, with about 150 scattered houses 
along the foot of the hill. 

The third Pundit remained a couple of days at Eudok, and in 
his assumed character as a Bisahiri, he and his party excited no 
suspicion, though they were summoned before the Jongpon, 

Leaving Eudok on the 22nd of July the party marched back to 
Eooksum, and then turning eastward by a new road, advanced 
through the districts of Eawung and Tingche to Dak-korkor, a 
large standing camp, where an annual fair is held. Several small 
lakes and a large salt lake called Eawung-Chaka, or Phondok-cho, 
were passed on the way. These lakes supply salt to Bisahir, 
Spiti, (fee. During the last three marches to Dak-korkor no water of 
any kind was met with, and the party were forced to carry a supply 
in skins. In this arid part of the country the soil was of a dazzling 
white, a peculiarity which extended as far as the Pundit could see. 

The Pandit, whilst marching from Eudok to Tliok-Jalung, saw 
no high peaks to the north or east, evidence ’which all tends to 
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prove the existence of a large plain in that direction, the term 
Chang-thang meaning moreover the Great Plain. According to 
modem maps this plain extends a great way east, nearly up to the 
end of the Great Wall of China near the city of Sewchoo, to which 
place the Chief Pundit appears to have got a rough route when in 
Lhasa. In his first journal he referred to a place, which he called 
Jiling, about one month's journey north of Lhasa. This turns out 
from farther inquiries made by Major Montgomerie to be the same 
as Siling. The Chief Pundit says that the Lhasa people call it 
Jiling, but he heard others calling it Siling, and from what he says 
it is evidently identical with Siling or Sining in North Latitude 37®, 
East Longitude 102^, which As tier describes as “ a great and popu- 
lous city, built at the vast wall of China, through the gate of which 
the merchants from India enter Katay or China.” 

Lord Strangford, who took great interest in the travels of the 
Pundit, and was able to identify nearly all the places mentioned by 
him, was greatly puzzled by the Pundit’s description of Jiling, 
given in his first journal, where it is said to be in Tartaiy and to 
produce gold lace, silks, carpets, and other products of a tolerably 
civilized country. At first the Pundit understood that it was a 
month’s or tw^o months’ journey to the north of Lhasa, but from 
farther inquiries during his second expedition, he made out that it 
was considerably to the east of north, and having this hint, there 
was no great difficulty in identifying it with the large town of 
Sining on the borders of China proper, the only place from which 
such civilized products were likeW to reach Lhasa from the north- 
wards. 

The Lak-korkor Camp, "which the third Pundit reached, lies 
about 20 miles to the north of the Aling Gangri peaks, on the right 
bank of the Aling-chu Eiver, and not veiy far from the Thok-Xianmo 
gold-field. He arrived just as the annual fair "was commencing : 
about 150 tents were already pitched, and both the Jongpon and 
Sarpon were present ; but in spite of their presence a band of 
mounted robbers came down upon the camp and threatened to loot 
it. These robbers seem to be numerous ail over Tibet. This par- 
ticular band was said to come from the great Xamtso Lake district. 
The men actually began to rob, but the Jongpon told them to stop, 
and he would make each tent contribute something as black mail. The 
Jongpon then made out a list of those assembled, and ordered each 
tent to COD tribute a parcha (of about o lbs.) of tea, and each trader 
to give from 1 to 2 rupees according to their means. This arrange- 
ment was agreed to, and the proceeds, having been collected, were 
handed over by the Jongpon to the robbers, w'ho took their departure. 
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The third Pimdit, starting again from Dak-korkor, continued his 
march eastward down the Aling-chu Eiver till it fell into the 
Hagong-cho, a large brackish lake which appeared to havo no exit 
for discharging superfluous water, though the Aling-chu Eiver which 
feeds it was found to be 150 paces in width, with a rapid stream 
jii^t before it fell into the lake. The shores of the lake had marks 
which showed that it had once been more extensive. Continuing 
his journey the Pundit passed the Chak-caka salt lake, from which 
the greater part of the Tibetan salt, which goes down to Almorah, 
Kepal, &c,, is extracted. The next place of importance seen was 
Thok-Sarlung, which at one time had been the chief gold-field of 
the district, but had been in a great measure abandoned on the dis- 
covery of the Thok-Jalung gold-field. The Pundit passed a great 
excavation, some 30 to 40 feet deep, and 200 feet in width, and 
two miles in length, from which the gold had been extracted. He 
heard of another gold-field to the west, but his route took him direct 
to the Thok-Jalung gold-field, which he found in much the same 
state as when visited by the Chief Pundit. The Pundit and his 
party excited no particular notice, and they were consequently able 
to march on, after halting a day to lest. 

Prom Thok-Jalung they passed through the Jlajin country, partly 
undulating, and partly quite level, hut all about the same altitude, 
viz., 15,000 to 16,000 feet above the sea. The drainage sloped towards 
the east, and nothing but comparatively low rounded hills were 
visible in that direction ; whilst on the west the party skirted a 
large plain of a yellowish colour, said to be drained by the Upper 
Indus. 

The party passed numerous lakes producing salt and borax, and 
after nine days’ journey in a south-easterly direction, found them- 
selves at Kinglo, a large camp on the banks of a river called the 
Chu-sangpo, which is so large that it cannot be forded during 
the Slimmer. This river fiows eastward and falls into the lake 
called Xala-Eing-cho, or Cho-Sildu, said to be about the same size 
as the Ilansarowar Lake : it has a small island in the centre. The 
lake is reported to receive a large stream from the south, another 
from the east, and a third from the north. Though receiving so 
many streams (one of which, as noted above, is a large one), the 
lake is nevertheless said to have no exit. From Kinglo the Pundit 
wished to march on to Lhasa by the northern route past the Tengri- 
noor Lake, but the Chief of Majin (Kinglo) would not permit it, 
and the party were consequently obliged to take a south-westerly 
route to the Mansarowar Lake. They followed the course of the 
Sangpo-chu nearly to its source, crossing one very high range 
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■called Xakcliail, and another called Eiego, and finally descending 
to tlie Mansarowar Lake. The Xagchail and Eiego ranges are evi- 
dently off-shoots of the Kailas peak. The Xagchail peaks appeared 
to be very high both on the. east and west. 

Throughout his march, the Pundit was at an elevation of over 
15,000 feet, and yet an encampment was met with nearly every 
day. Thieves were numerous, and threatened the party several 
times; but on seeing that the PundiPs party were armed, they 
invariably went off again, not liking the look of an Engli>h gun. 
The party aiuived at Mansarowar in safety ; and the Pundit decided 
upon waiting for the Laduk Kafila, which was known to be on its 
way to Lhasa. Whilst there, the Pundit made a careful traverse of 
the Mansarowar Lake, with bearings to the peaks north and soixth, 
A map of the lake will be given hereafter. Though the water was 
sweet, no exit was seen : at one point on the west the ground near 
the Ju Monastery was low, and looked as if water had perhaps at 
one time fl.owed through, towards the Eakas Tal Lake, though it is 
now too much above the lake to admit of it. 

The Pundit was unable to join the Ladak Kafila ; but made his 
way by himself along the gieat road to Shiga tze, where he wvrs 
stopped. This he found wa> by an order of the Gaitok Garpon, 
sent after him by the couriers. He was unable to advance farther. 
Whilst marching between the Mansarowar and Shigatze he was 
able to take hearings to various peaks north and south of the road, 
which no doubt will add considerably to our knowledge of the 
mountains on either side of that route ; bitt as the Pundit has only 
just returned, there is no time to give any further account of his 
ronte and adventures in the present report. 

Another explorer was employed to the east, who made a route' 
survey of 1,190 miles in length, advancing by one route 640 
miles, and returning by another 550 miles in length. A small 
portion of this man’s route was quite new, as he managed to 
penetrate behind or north of the great Mont Everest peak. His 
progress in that direction was checked by the obduracy of the 
Lhasa officials on the Tingri-maidan. As far as it goes, this portion 
of the route is, however, interesting : insomuch as it gives another 
determination of the Himalayan watershed, and throws a little more 
light on that part of the mountains which lies behind or north of 
the great peaks seen from the Hindustan side. 

The remainder of the route is in a great part new ; hut some of 
the former explorations went over portions of the same ground, and 
the positions of several places have been entered on published maps 
from various information, though hitherto without any regular 
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connection. These new routes will supply the necessary' connec- 
tion, and, when combined with former explorations, will add much 
towards the elucidation of the Eastern Himalayas. A map will be 
prepared on this basis, but no reference can, for obvious reasons, be 
made to names, &c., whilst the work is in progress, the explorers 
having been somewhat impeded by the publicity given to the- 
results of former expeditions. 

The more detailed Eeport, with Map, alluded to by Major 
Montgomerie, will be printed in the Journal.’ 

Mr. R. B. Shaw said lie could confirm the description given by the Pundits 
as to the whiteness of the plains of Tibet. It was one of the most remaik- 
able features of the plateau which he crossed between Chang Chenmo and the 
Kuen-lun. The plain, in one part, was entirely covered vuth what looked like 
snow, with an underlying sheet resembling ice, but which was in reality soda, 
with some kind of crystallised salt beneath. This plain was from 10 to 
12 miles across, and formed very difiicult walking. Tliere could be no doubt 
that the country eastward of Ladak abounded in gold. He had seen a great 
number of old washing-places on the Indus, where certain tribes of natives 
obtained a livelihood out of the gold- washings. The Indus flowed down from 
the regions visited by the Pundit, and therefore it was natural to suppose that 
it derived its gold from those regions. The great obstacle to Em'Opeans in 
attempting to get into that district were the gangs of thieves who wnn* 
encouraged by the Ciiinese authorities. The officials looked upon the black 
mail levied upon travellers as q^uite part of their dues. The thieves weie 
generally armed with two swords, but they had a great dread of European 
fire-amis. He was told by some natives that, on one occasion, all their flocks 
of sheep, laden with goods, were seized by robbers. In great trouble they 
were returning to their own side of the hills, when they met an English officer 
on a shooting expedition, with two or three servants armed with rifles. The 
next night, although the sufterers had taken no further steps to recover their 
property, they found it aU returned to them by the robbers through fear of 
the rifles. With regard to Lake Manasarowar, he had been told by a native 
that the water there w’as different from any other water, because it formed 
itself into mountains like the land. This, no doubt, implied that it had 
waves. 

Sir H. RAWXiNbON said, the essential point in the late discoveries by the 
Pundits was, that they seemed to afford a proof, or, at lea.'st, a strong pre- 
sumption of the truth of the theory that, from Rudok to the northward, there 
were no mountains. It was originally stated by Mooi croft, and, subsequently, 
by other Tibetan travellers, that it was notorious in the country that there was 
in ancient times an Imperial road leading by Piudok outside the mountains to 
Khotan, in which case there could be no barrier at all. He himself believed that, 
when once the traveller crossed the Indus, ami the inner or northern crest of 
mountains, lie was fairly on the plateau of Tartary, and that the land descended 
gradually to the Great Desert, so that wheeled carnages might traverse it 
without crossing over any pass at all. If such were the case — and the evidence, 
which was constantly accumulating, pointed to that result — it became infinitely 
important to complete the Hindustan road, which was planned by the Indian 
Government some years ago. It had already been carried through the most 
difficult parts of the Himalayas, only about 50 miles still remaining uncom- 
pleted. At present it was of no commercial use, because its terminus -was in 
an uninhabited mountain-region ; but, if it were continued to Shipki, trade 
would s<jon avail itself of it, as there would then be a good road practicable 
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for wlieeleil carnages not only across the Himalayas and on to the Tibetan 
plateau, but, as he believed, passing by Paidok outside the Kuen-lun and the 
other great ranges, and conducting lairly into the centre of Central Asia. He 
believed the establishment of this great line of commerce to be quite practicable 
to the science and enteiqirise of the present day. It was true that from Piiiduk 
to Tartaiy the route would, lie along the Chinese frontier, which was at 
present very jealously guarded ; but it was not to be supposed that Chinese 
exclusiveness would continue for ever. If tlie Cashmere authorities on the 
one side, and the Central A^ian authorities ot Eastern Turki^tan on the other, 
were in unison, and ready to facilitate the commerce between England and 
Central Asia, it Avould not be possible for Chinese jealousy to keep the 
Indian trade out of that route. His attention having of late been drawn to 
the early condition of Tibet and Central Asia, he had fortunately happened 
to light upon a MS. work in Persian which was almost unknown in England, 
but which had been much used by continental geographers — the Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi. It was a perfect mine of geoii^iaphical infoimation with regard to 
Tibet and Eastern Tnrkistan some three or four hundred years ago. The 
author was a prince of the country, and had the supreme command there for 
several years, being a cousin of the Emperor Baber, and being entrusted with 
the command of the aimy which marched from Kashgar and Yarkeud to 
Cashmire, and subjugated all the intermediate districts. He had investigated 
the geography of the whole region with great care, and had made many most 
interesting journeys, one being Irom Eittle Tibet by the Karakorum Pa^s, and 
the mountain districts of Easkam and Tagli-dnm-bash to the sources of the 
Oxiis, and so on to ^\^akhan and Badakhshan. He hoped shortly to be able to 
translate for the ‘Journal’ of the Society some chapters of this work, which 
would be found full of interest, and exceedingly valuable. 

Mr. T. Sauxx>er3 said, when it was known that the pdaiii across which the 
Pundit had travels ‘d was irom 13,000 to IG.OOO feet high, the question natu- 
rally arose, How did it drop down on the north, to 4000 lect at Khotaiir^ It 
apiieared to him that a continuous slope, from the Gangdisri Mountains on the 
south, to the pdain of Kliotan or Gobi on the north, would be more remarkable 
than a sudden descent from another range of mountains f>.>rming the northern 
edge of the plateau, and in continuation of the range actually known to skirt the 
plateau between the Chang Chenmo plains and Kliotan. Tlie Pundits heard 
that at a little distance from the scene ot their labours there was a iiver 
tiowing northward and eastward into China. Now, if the plain graeiually 
sloped down, the water would find its way down that slope, and not to 
the eastward. At piesent geographers were entirely indehteei to the Tibetan 
surveyors for an acquaintance wfitli the ground between the Pundits' tracks 
and the Ahhe Hue's. Hue and Gabec, m iheir account of their journey to 
Lhasa, distinctly spoke of the very elevated aiel difticult region which they 
Jiad to ascend, in order to get to the plateau of Tibet on tlieir way from 
Peking to Lhasa. He thereioie preferred, in the ]»resent state of geographical 
knowledge, to represent the northward edge ot the iLiteau of Tibet as 
an escarpment descending rapidly to its base, than a^ a continuous slope. 
The Himalayas might be regarded as extending from the Gorge of the Indus 
on one side to the Gorge oi tlie i^anpo on the other, and between these two 
gorges there was only one iiistaiice of a great rivur i ising on the northern base 
of the Himalayas, and penetrating through the whole range, — namely that of 
the Sutlej. Eastw'ard of the Sanpo, the \vaters, instead of flowing east and 
west through tlie mountains, ran north and scuith all the way to the plains 
of China, and, instead of the great plains of the western part of the plateau of 
Tibet, there was a succession of ranges and gorges so cutriner up the country 
that, instead of passing directly from Bataniz to Lhasa, the traveller was 
obliged to go a lung distaiiee to the northward in order to turn those diffi- 
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ciilrics, and so pass down in a south-westerly direction to Lhasa. He 
■believed there was a continuation of the Himalayas in a circuit of moun- 
tains enclosing the whole of Central Asia, — the Himalayas on the south, the 
Pamir on the west, the Altai on the north, and the Inslian and Tung Ling on 
the east. 

Dr. Campbell, referring to the fact that one of the Pundits had examined 
the pass of jMuktinath leading into Xepal, and had found that the ascent to it 
from the north was very easy, tvith cultivation on both sides ; and that the 
summit of it was not above 13,000 feet, said that this threw great light on an 
important event which occurred at the end of the last century, and which 
peo].le could hardly understand. A Chinese army ecjuipped at Pekin had 
invaded Xepal, and penetrated to within 20 miles ot Kathmandu. As all the 
passes we knew of into Tibet are at least 1G,000 feet, and very difficult, we 
concluded that the feat was marvellous. M'ith the knowledge of this very 
easy pass of the Pundit's we can moie readily comprehend an invasion from the 
north, although this one is still a very surprising one. Dr. Campbell remarked 
that while we took so much pains to explore the passes of the Himalaya from 
the south, we should do our utmost to gain a knowledge of the apiu'oaclies 
from the north along the 'whole extent of our frontier. 

iSir H. PtAWLixsox said, in the work to tvhich he had alluded, the general 
mountain system of Central Asia was laid down very much in the way Mr. 
Saunders had described it. The author stated that there but one great 
mountain system of Central Asia ; it commenced on the north in the 
gi'eat chain of the Thiau Shan, or Celestial Mountains,*’ which came from 
Moaulstan, and passed along to the north of Eastern Tiirkistan. The range 
then circled round to the west, passing between Kashgar and Khokan, and 
forming the Pamir. Further on it turned to the south-east and became the 
Himalayas,— the plateau of Tibet being regarded as a of the chain ; 
the mountains "^vere also said to stretch to the eastward as far as China, but 
the termmation in that direction was unknown. Pudok "was regarded as the 
limit on the northern side of this chain, thereby showing that there could not 
be a further interior cre.'st. With regard to the line of rivers, it slionld be 
remembered that from the Pamir eastward all the rivers of Central Asia ran to 
the ea.>t, the slope ot the country being truin w'est to east. 

Mr. bAUXDEES said he believed the plains at the northern base of the Knen- 
lun separated the Plateau of Tibet from another plateau equally remarkable 
and quite as distinctly defined. What the Himalayas were to the southern 
edge ot the great mass of Ccutial Asia, the Altai were to the northern edge, 
and what the Kuen-lun was to the inner slope of the great mass of Tibet, 
the Thian Shan was to the inner slope of the great mass e-f the Altai. He 
believed that the interval between the Thuui Shan and the Altai was as much 
a plateau as that oi Tibet, but no doubt veiy ditfeient in its character. 

The President said the diffeiciices of opinion manifested in the discussion 
showed how little was really known by European geographers with regard to 
this region. Some time auo, Mr. Gladstone complimented the Society by 
saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have done bO much that } uii are like Alexander, you 
have no more worlds to conquer but if he had been j'^resent that evening he 
would have learnt how vast was the region yet to be explored. 


The following paper was then read : — 

2. Account of an Attempt hy a Native Envoy to reach the Catholic 
Missionaries of Tibet. Bj Captain J. Gregory. 

A native chief was sent on the mission here narrated, in con- 
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sequence of the receipt of the following letter from certain Catholic 
missionaries in Tibet : — 

Extract of a Letter from Catholic Missionaries of French Nationality 

residing on the Chinese au'l Tibetan frontier, to Colonel H. C. Lawrence, c.b,, 

Hesident at Nepal, dated ISth 3Iarch, 1869. 

We think that it is good to iniorm you of what we have been told several times 
of jjcople of this country who went to trade as far as Ta-li-fu. They say that 
there are at Ta-li-fu some Europeans casting cannon for the benefit of the 
King of the Mahomedans. They give such particular descriptions of their 
features, habits, iinifoims, d:c.,that we are inclined to believe that it is true. 

We have been told aho that last year a party of English travellers coming 
from Assam through the wild tribe of the Mishmis had reached the Tibetan 
district of Dzayul, but they had been turned back by the local authorities. 
Had these gentlemen been able to settle in that district of Dzayul, they would 
have found there a real confluence of roads, one going south of Tibet towards 
the WLSt, to Lhasa : one going to the north, to the independent principality of 
Pomi; one in a north-east direction, reaching Tcha-moiito, or Tsiamdo; one 
reaching Kiang-ka and Batang, to the east ; then anoiher one going south to 
the Yunnan province and Ta-li-fu. 

Tu order to show our gratitude to the English Government for their kindness 
to us, should some English gentlemen come to this part of the world we will 
help riiem heartily, as much as we can, and give them as much information as 
may he in our povver. Last year we were very happy to do so for a nice young 
Engli:>h gentleman, Mr. T. T. C<-iOper, who came to Batang. Being unable to 
proceed to Lhasa, this gentleman wanted to go to Ta-li-fu and Birma ; but 
he was unfortunately stop} led at the Chinese town of Weisi, in the AMnnan 
pi'ovmce. After being very ill-treated, he was turned hack to Shanghae, 

Since your Excellency has taken so much interest about us, you will be 
glad, we ho}ie, to hear something of our doirms in this country. From the time 
of the persecution which drove us out of Tibet Proper, in September, 1869, 
jMessiN. Page and Goiuelle are living at Batang, five days’ i»>urney east from 
Kiaug-ka, wherefioni they had been expelled. Messrs. M. Desgoelins and F. 
Bifct, who were expellee! fiom Bonga, are now settled at Tsaka, on the 
banks of the Lan-t^au Piiver (which is called. ^leikong at Saigon), in about 
20^ 19' lat. north. This station is but three days* journey south from Kiang- 
ka, anel not moie than three miles from the frontier uf Tibet. On the banks 
of the same river, eight dayV journey ^outli of Tsaka, there is a new Christian 
station, the name ot which i^ Tsekou. This station is not more than four or 
five days south-east from Beuiga, the lonely projierty of our mission, which was 
plundered and hiirnt in 1S6*J, and where we wish so much to go back. Bonga 
was situated on the hanks of the Lou-tse-kiang (which is called in Birma 
Salween Paver), in about 25* north; Tsekon is a little more iOUth, hut on the 
banks of the Meikoug Liver. Our venerable Bishop is living at Ta-tsien-lu, 
fourteen days east of Batang. Though all these countries aie Tibetan by 
language and manners, they are tinder the direct government of the Se-chuen 
jirovince. 

We hope these geographical notes will he agreeable to you. Should your Ex- 
cellency desire a more particular and complete accoimt of the eastern part of 
Tibet, where we have lived for eight years, we will do it most willingly. 

Capt. Gregor}’’s Eeport is, in substance, as follows : — 

‘‘ I have the honour to report, for the information of the Commis- 
sioner, the return of Chowsam Gohain, the Kampti chief, deputed 
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by my predecessor on a mission to Tibet, to endeavour to open 
communications vritb the French Missionaries, who, some time ago> 
applied to the Imperial Government, through the Eesident at ^epal, 
for assistance. 

“ The Gohain failed to penetrate far enough into the country to 
meet the priests, having been stopped on the frontier by the officials 
of Tibet, but has returned, after a stay of a month at the Tibetan 
frontier outposts, with a letter from one of the Tibetan officials, and 
with much interesting and valuable information relative to the route 
and the people of that portion of Tibet which nearest approaches 
Assam. 

Xo opposition was offered to the progress of the Gohain^s part}’ 
by the relatives of Kaesa, whose hostility it was feared would bar 
the Mishmee country to us, Chowsam met Kaesa’s sons on the 
upwai'd journey, made them a small present, and promised to visit 
them on his way down. They informed him that two other Kampti 
border chiefs had been endeavouring to induce the Mishmees to 
oppose his progi'ess by saying that he had come up to spy out the 
land to enable the EngUsh to ^ devour it in their usual manner.’ 

“ Chowsam Gohain started on his mission on the 24th of 3Iarch 
last from Chungkam, his village, on the Tenga Pani Eiver, accom- 
panied by five Kampti followers, and taking with him the articles 
of trade supplied to him by the late Deputy Commissioner, and on 
the evening of the Srd day reached the Brahmaputra at Brahmo, a 
Mijoo Mishmee village, the inhabitants of which collect toll from 
the pilgr ims to the Bramakund ; the two intervening nights having 
been spent in the jungle on the banks of small streams. The 3Iijoo> 
Mishmees had heard of the Gohain’ s contemplated expedition, but, 
far from offering any opposition to it, assisted him with advice and 
provisions. 

“ From Brahmo to Bowsong, on the Lat Thipani, the Gohain 
foEowed the general course of the Brahmaputra Eiver, leaving the 
bank only to avoid bends. His path led him through Mijoa 
Mishmee villages and scattered solitary houses in which he was- 
entertained, and he had only once to lie out in the jungle ; this 
happened in crossing a high hill on which there still lingered 
patches of snow*. Bow’song Tvas reached on the Ord of April, the 
Gohain having halted tw*o days at Sengsong. All the villages east 
of Sengsong are dependent on Tibet, and trade only wdth the 
Tibetans, never coming down to Sudiya ; but they are of the 
Mijoo Mishmee clan, and do not differ in any particular from those 
of the same sept who are dependent on us and trade with Sudiya. 
Bowsong is the village marked on ^^ ilcox’s map, and the map com- 
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piled to accompany the memorandum of the Vicar Apostolic of 
Tibet, ^ as ‘ Jingsha/ The Mishmee villages are called after the 
head-man, and Bowsong, the son or grandson of * Jingsha,’ is now 
the head-man of this community. 

“ At Bowsong the Gohain made arrangements with Bowsong and 
Sengs ong to accompany him, and pushed on to Teenai, the first 
Tibetan village. This was a journey of six marches, dining which 
the Brahmaputra had to be crossed twice by cane bridges. The road 
for the whole distance led through Mijoo Mishmee villages in which 
the party was entertained. At Teenai the two Mishmee guides 
slept in the village, but the Kampti party was not admitted. The 
following day the Gohain marched to Eochma,| one of a group of 
villages from which the Tibetan frontier post of Erka is garrisoned. 
There the head-men of Eochma and Kangaun were so angry with 
the Mishmees, Bowsong and Sengsong, for having guided Chowsam 
Gohain, and intimidated and threatened them to such a degree that 
they insisted on the Gohain's returning immediately with them to 
their village, which he was very reluctantly compelled to do. 

“ During a whole month Chowsam endeavoured vainly, by bribe, 
presents, and persuasion, to induce the Mishmee head-men to make 
another attempt to obtain ingress to Tibet with him ; but at last 
Bowsong, wearied by his importunity, one day took him aside and 
told him that his only chance of success was to return by himself, 
avoid the intermediate villages, and make Iiis way straight to the 
frontier outpost, and boldly declare his real errand to the olEcer in 
command. The ‘ Jeengoo ' in charge was alarmed and annoyed at 
the Gohain's re-appearance, and asked him how he dared to return 
after having been sent back once from liocbma, and ordered him to 
go back immediately. The Gohain, acting on the 3Ii,'^hmee’s advice, 
showed his letters, and explained that he was coniini:=sioned to join 
and bring to Assam some European priests, the brothers of the ruler 
of Dehrooghur, and that until he had accomplished his errand, he 
dared not return. The ‘ Jeengoo ’ denied the existence of any 
Europeans in Tibet, and reiterated his orders to the Gohain to 
return to his own country at once ; this the Gohain firmly hut 
quietly refused to do, and insisted on being allowed to proceed. At 
last the ‘Jeengoo/ finding that nothing short of actual force would 
induce Chowsam to retire, and somewhat frightened by the earnest 
manner in which the latter impressed upon him the responsibility 
he incurred by refusing to allow him to pass, agreed to refer the 


* See the ‘Transactions Asiat. Soc. Bengal, ISGl.' 
t Called Kooeiuah in the above map (from native information; . 
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question to higher authority at Serongha, and to allow Chowsam to 
remain, pending the receipt of an answer, at Erka ; and he at once 
despatched mounted messengers, reporting the foreigner’s arrival, 
and asking for instructions. Xo answer to this communication was 
received for fourteen days, during w'hieh time the Kampti party 
was entertained by the ‘ Jeengoo’ free of cost, and the Gohain 
occupied himself in obtaining any information he could relative to 
the position and circumstances of the French priests, the routes into 
the interior, and the condition of the country and people, and in 
compiling a vocabulary of Tibetan words. lie communicated with 
the people in the iMishmee language, but he was very much assisted 
n his inquiries by a Kampti boy, the slave of the Iiochma-ooji, who 
had bought him from the 3Iishmees. At noon of the fourteenth 
day a party of five horsemen rode into Fochma, passing the Chowkey 
in which the Gohain was living without taking any notice of him, 
and he was told that the leader was a ‘ Xaboo Jungbal,’ a man of 
rank, higher than the Jeengoo, who had been sent down to dispose 
of his aftair. The next day the Gohain received a peremptory order 
to leave at once by the way he had come, and the supply of pro- 
visions to him was stopped entirely. The " Xaboo Jungbal ’ replied 
again vicariously that there were no Europeans in Tibet, and no 
road for foreigmers, for the Tibetan Government knew that if it 
once permitted the Engli.'^h to enter the country, they would ‘ covet 
and finally devcatr it, as they had devoured so many other countries/ 
The Gohain, on his side, sent w^ord that he knew positively that the 
French priests w'ere in Tibet, and the avowal of his intention to 
abandon his mission only with his life. But eventually he made his 
way back to his village as quickl}" as he could, and after a short 
stay there came on through Sudiya to Eebrooghur. hilst in the 
Tibetan villages he learnt that a great trade-route from the w^estern 
provinces of China to Lhasa crossed the Bi’alimaputra hy means 
of an iron bridge, about seven days’ journey above Bochma. The 
villagers told him that the traders from China did not go to Lhasa, 
but were met at a groat central mart, at or near a place they named 
Serongba, by the Lhasa traders. The Gohain 5:aw quantities of 
tea in bricks and balls, and described to me the manner in vhich it 
is prepared and consumed, and stated that it is very largely used 
by the border Tibetans. 

From the Gohain’s accoixnt of the rate at w^hich he travelled, I 
calculate that he did not go much faster than 7 or 8 miles per diem, 
and that the point which he reached cannot he more than 170 or 
180 miles from Sudiya. It would be needless to dilate on the 
advantages to be derived from direct commercial intercourse with 
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Tibet, and no opening likely to lead to it should, I think, be 
neglected.” 

Colonel Yule said the first time he ever heard of these missionaries was 
about ten years ago, when he was in Calcutta connected with the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. A letter wa'- then iLceived frmn Sir Eartle Frere, eiicL^sinn one from 
the Vicar Aix»3tolic of Tibet, the head of the^e missions, to the French Bishop 
at Piangoon. Previous to that nu one in Calcutta knew there were any Europeans 
or missionaries in that Urra in^oguita lying between the Yang-tsze-kiang and 
Assam. The letter described the position ot Bungay, and conveyed a good deal 
of miscellaneous information about the rivers coming down to the eastward of 
Assam. Great difficulty vas lound in c<:)nnecting the ascertained Indian geo- 
graphy up to the Assam frontier with what was meiiti<>ned in the letter : hut 
it happened that in ISod two French priests attempted to make their wmy from 
Sudiya to their brethren at Bungay. They stopped within the Tibetan teni- 
tory to learn something of the language, but were lv>th murdered by a chief, 
who was himself afterwards caught by Captain Doiilton and hanaed. They 
’were murdered at a village called Sarnay. That place, though it had not been 
visited by Europeans, was marked on Captain 'Wilcox's map, which he made 
in 1S2G or 1827, at the end of the first Burmese ’war. Sainay was known to 
the Bishop wdio 'wrote fiom Bungay. How'ever improbable it might sccm to 
symmetrical geographers, there were three or four great rivers rising in the 
plateau of Tibet and running do’wn j^arallel to one another, an<l within a nairow 
belt of country not more than 80 or 100 miles in extent, separately to the sea, 
those rivers being the Inaw'ady, the Cambodia, the Salween, and the Yang-t-ze. 
The letter mentioned two nLher livers, one of which the Bishop identiried as 
the Seliwaley, which entered the Irrawady, and the other was the river on 
’^vhicli stood the village of Samay, which ’^vas ku' p wn to be tlie eastern branch 
of the Brahmaputra. This seemed to identify the Saupo with the Brahma- 
putra, which probably came from the north instead of fiom the east, as modem 
maps represented. 

Sir H. Rawlix^ox said, last year iMr. Cooper, who was the only Engliriunan 
that had ever been on tut' Cliiiiese-Tibetan frontier, wrote that he was 
doubtful, with all his information, w’hether the Sanp^j really ’uus the Brahma- 
putra, or "wa^ the head-stieam of the Inawady. He hiuisolt thought the Saiipo 
must positively he the Brahmaputra, hut the river had never been f liow'td 
from Lhasa to Sudiya 
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R.A. ; Golond ShueJehurgh Benniss ; George B. Baason, Esq. ; Lord 
Lawrence, o.c.h., &c. : John Fent.'U Tayhr, Esq. 

xA:ci>sions to the Library fro:t 11th to 2otii April. — ‘M ap and 
Xotes of the Lake Region of Easteim Africa showing the Sources 
of the Xile recently discovered by Dr. Livingstone. By Keith 
Johnston, Jim. 1870. Donor the author. ‘ Wild Life among the 
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Koords.’ By F. Millingen. 1870. Donor the author. ‘Scenes 
and Studies.’ By J. W. Clayton. 1870. Donor the author. 
‘Description Physique et Xatnrelle de L’lle de Crete.’ Par V. 
Eaiilin. Yol. 2. Paris, 1869. Purchased. ‘ Ocean CiU'rents.’ [By 
James Croll. 1870. Donor the author. ‘ Le Phenomene du Plot 
Courant.’ Pome, 1869. ‘ Carta de Cristobal Colon, enviada de 

Lisbol a Barcelona en Marzo de 1493, &q.' For el Seudonimo de 
Valencia. Vienna, 1869. Donor the author. ‘ Sull Importanza 
d’ un Manoscritto inedito, See., la prima isola scoperta dal Colomb(».' 
F. A. de Varnhagen. Vienna, 1869. Donor the author. ‘I.rt 
verdadera Cruanahani de Colon,' F. A. de Varnhagen. Santiago. 
1864. Donor the author. ‘ Das TTahre Guanahani des Columbus.' 
Von F. A. de Varnhagen. Uebersetzung von ^ Wien, 1869. 
Donor the author. ‘Voyage of a French Officer to the Isle of 
Mauritius.’ 1775. By John Parish. * Cox's Voyage to Teneriffe, 
dfc.’ 1791. By George 3Iortimer. ‘Travels in North America.’ 

1791. By T. Longs. ‘ Voyage to California.’ 1778. By Chappe 

d’Auteroclie. ‘ Eeview of Chappe d'Auteroche’s Journey into 
Siberia in 1761.’ 1772. ‘Voyages of the Portuguese and Spaniards 
during the 15th and 16th centuries.’ ‘P. de Charlevoix, Voyage 
to North America’ (translated). 1761. ‘Marine Treaties from 
1546 to 1763.’ 1779. ‘ Voyage Eoimd the World,’ 1757. By G. 

Shelvocke. ‘Account of Discoveries in the South Pacific Ocean 
previous to 1764.’ ‘Account of the New Northern Archipelago in 
the Seas of Kamtschatka.’ 1774. By J. Von Stoehlin. ‘Terra 
Australis Cognita.’ By J. Callander. 3 vols. ‘Voyage to Mada- 
gascar.’ By the Ahbe Eoebun. ‘ A Memoir of the China Trade.’ 

1792. All the above the donation of Charles Enderhy, Esq. ‘ Eeport 
on the Suez Canal.’ By Captain Eichards and Lieut.-Colonel 
Clarke. Feb. 1870. Donor Captain Eichards. ‘Eeiseu in Ost- 
Afrika. By Baron C. C. von der Decken. 3rd voL 1869. Pur- 
chased. ‘ Themiochemiske Undersogelser over Affinitetets, &c.' 
By Julius Thomsen. Kjobenhaven, 1870, Donor the author. 
‘ Om GGndringen af integraler af irrationale Differentialen, Ac.’ 
By Adolph Steen. Kjobenhaven, 1870. Donor the author. 

A(:c::s^ioxs to rm: Mvp-Eoom sinve me la^t [Melting of Arnn 
11th. — A Map of South Africa, showing the explorations of Dr. 
Livingstone fiom 1840 to 1869. A Map of Central Africa, showing 
the Explorations of Portuguese travellers and Dr. Ifivingstone. 
Chart of Nova Zemhla, showing the track of (’aptain E. H. Johan - 
nesen in 1869. Presented by the author, Dr. A. Petermann. 

The following papers were read : — 
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1. Expedition to the Trans-Nanjn Country in 1867. By Baron P. E. 
OsTEX Sackex. Translated from tlie Russian and communicated 
by E. D ELMAR Morgan, f.r.g.s. 

[Extracts.] 

Barox Ostex Sacken arrived at Yernoye in the end of June, 1867, 
where he met Colonel (now General) Poltoratsky, who was pre- 
paring a reconnaissance to the Trans-Xaryn district. Colonel 
Poltoratsky invited the Baron to join the expedition; and the 
latter, considering that so favourable an opportunity of exploring 
a country as yet unvisited by Rusisians should not be lost, deter- 
mined on accepting the invitation ; the proposed route lay across 
the Thian Shan almost in a meridional direction south. The nar- 
rative is in the Baron’s own words. 

The Trans-Xaryn district, which we purposed visiting, became 
y)art of Russia’s dominions by the Treaty of Pekin in 1860, by' 
which treaty the frontier- line with China is fixed to the ea^t of 
Lake Issik-kul, along the southern spurs of the Celestial Moun- 
tains, to the Kokand territory, and, therefore, includes within the 
Russian boundaries the whole of the mountainous district south of 
the Issik-kul. In this country are situated the head- waters of the 
Syi’-Daria and the alpine lakes of Son-kul and Chatir-kuh 
“ On the 2nd July' we left Yernoye by the road to Kastek. 

“ On the 6th and 7th July', the party crossed the Kastek Pass, 
which has been admiiably described by M. Severtsotf. Along this 
defile the post-road between Yernoye and the Syu-Darian district 
runs. Here, too, a line of telegraph-wires to connect Russia with 
Turkistan is meditated. As we went through the pass we saw 
works in progress for making the road passable for wheel convey- 
ances, — an operation attended by' great difSculties, owing to the 
large quantity of boulders which obstruct the way. and the fre- 
quent windings of the little liver Kastek, whose waters fiist strike 
one side, then the other, of the narrow defile. The work was being 
done bv soldieis, and five wooden bridges were ready. The newly- 
planed hand-rails glistened in the sun, and our Kirghiz horses, 
startled at so unusual a sight, could hardly' be forced across the 
bridges. 

‘‘The view fiom the summit of the Kastek Pass, the desolate 
grandeur of which is commented on by' SevertsotF, also made a 
deep impression on us. YY could distinguish particulaily' clearly 
the long snowy' chain of the Alexandre fishy 3Iountaius on the other 
side of the Chti Yalley' ; these were the first of five ranges which 
lay' across our route. 
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“On the 9th and 10th July our detachment crossed the Alexan- 
droffsky range by the Shamsi defile, where, for the first time, we 
met with thick pine-forests. 

“ The descent from the Shamsi Pass into the valley of the Koshkar 
is far more abrupt than the ascent from the north. The valley of 
the Koshkar is still more dreary and monotonous in aspect than that 
of the Chu. After crossing this valley, we commenced ascending 
the Kizard, a tributaiy of the Koshkar, and then entered the belt 
of mountains on the northern slopes of the Son-kul plateau. "We 
reached the lake of Son-kul on the morning of the 14th July. All 
the previous night we were forcing our way through defiles and 
over clifis, in an ever upward direction, till at last, after climbing 
the last lofty axis of the range, “we suddenly saw before us the blue 
surface of the lake, scarcely rippled by the morning breeze. Prom 
the eminence on which we were standing an inconsiderable distance 
of sloping-gTound, covered with luxuriant grass, sepaiated us from 
the lake. In our rear, i e. to the north, the snowy peaks and 
ridges presented the appearance of a troubled sea. On the opposite 
(southern) side of the lake the hills separating the Sun-kul plateau 
from the Karjn Talley were as one continuous chain, not much 
elevated above the lake, with peaks here and there speckled with 
snow. On the night of the 14th we encamped at the very edge of the 
lake, Itetween two such ridges. The shores and bottom of the lake 
close to the shore are thickly covered with large pebbles, beyond 
which is a ^mllowish clay. I could not judge whether the depth of 
the lake increased suddenly. The taste of the water, though inferior 
to that of the rivulets, which force their way through the grass to 
the lake, is fit for use, and our cattle drank it eageily. There are no 
large fish in the lake ; in the pebbly bed of the lake, near the shore, 
a fevr small fish, about an inch loiig, were seen, and also crustaceous 
animals. We only saw one kind of biid on the lake, wdiich the 
sportsman of our expedition pronounced to be widgeon. 

The Son-kul plateau is above the edevation of arboreal vegeta- 
tion; it is admirably adapted for Kirghiz eucampineiits. The ex- 
treme length of the lake is 25 verrsts (17 miles), cxtieme breadth, 
IS (12 miles). The Koidjarti flowb out of the huiuh-ea.st corner of 
the lake, and fall> into the Karyn. 

“ On the lath July we marched round the noith-west end of the 
lake, and came to a level plain, w'hich joins the lake on the west. 
The pasturage here is excellent, but we found it entirely deserted 
by the Kirghizes, who had retired to the mountains on hearing of 
our approach. Son-kul presented a very different appearance when 
we revisited it on our return in the month of Aiigttst. Kirghiz 
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encampments were then everywhere scattered along its banks, and 
presented all the animation of nomad life. The commander of our 
expedition was received with due honour, fetes (baigi), with horse- 
races, &c., were celebrated for the occasion. I never before wit- 
nessed such prosperity and wealth as we saw in the encampments 
of the Kirghizes on the Son-kul when we returned from our suc- 
cessful reconnaissance. The numerous clean white yurtas (felt 
tents) glistened in the sun, and afforded a marked and agreeable 
contrast to those we were in the habit of seeing on the Kirghiz 
steppe, where they are almost black, dirty, and smoke-stained. 

“ To retuiTL to the description of our journey. The eletachment 
continued its march in a southerly direction, and soon the lake was 
hidden from view by the spurs of hills on its south-west side. We 
halted on entering the picturesque defile of 31olda-asu, whose 
descent to the Karyn is wonderfully steep. Gigantic orange- 
coloured rocks of close-grained limestone marked the entrance to 
the defile, in which we first saw bushes of juniper, and, as we 
descended, graceful white pine-trees. The pine-forests grow in one 
continuous dark-green belt along the most inaccessible cliffs of the 
mountain sides, and render the sceneiy quite peculiar of its kind. 
Trom the nearest heights we obtained a splendid view over the 
valley of the Xaryn, and the southern Karyn Itange, beyond which 
could be seen the elevated table-land sloping towards the north, 
and forming part of the water-bed of the Xaryn. The distant A'iew 
to the south was shut out by the snowy peaks, which seemed part 
of one great range, though, in reality, portions of a succession of 
ranges, of which fact we were after waids convinced. But this 
great panorama was wanting in brightness — the colouring was 
monotonous and dreary, owing to the prevailing clay and grey 
limestone. 3’erdure could only be seen in the foreground close to 
the observer. 

“ We descended the 3Iolda-asu defile with some difficulty. Vegeta- 
tion here was plentiful. Besides the white pine and juniper 
mentioned above, there were vaiieties of leaf-bearing shrubs, wild 
rose, arbutus, currants, barberry, honeysuckle, dogberry, and 
monntaiii-asb. the greater number of which were aheady bearing 
fruit. 

The first half of the descent, and the most difficulr, terminates in 
a deep valley, where a small stream from the right unites with the 
one ill the defile, which here takes a sharp bend to the left ( /. e, to 
the east), and widens out. The road becomes more even, and the 
stream of greater volume. We were m<)re than an hour making the 
descent to the first bend of the defile, and three-quarters of an hour 

u 2 
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to the second, when we came to another deep valley at the wood of 
Ike-chat. 

“ At 1 1 A.M. we were under the walls of Kurtka, an insignificant 
Khokan fortress, demolished in IS 63 by Captain Protsenko. but 
since restored, as after that time no Piussian forces had appeared on 
the Xaryn. The garrison of the fort took to flight as we approached. 
It consisted only of 20 men, as we discovered from an interesting 
report to the Khan of Khokan, forgotten by the commander of the 
fort in his haste to run away, Kurtka stands on a lofty precipitous 
cliff, which is being undermined by the abrasion of the river, whose 
cun’ent is here very rapid. Kurtka had more the appearance of a 
heap of clay and dirt than the habitation of people accustomed to 
settled life — from a distance, indeed, it is difiicult to distinguish it, 
for the colour of the habitations blends with the yellowish-grey 
tint of the clayey soil. 

On the evening of the same day a ford was discovered across the 
Narvn, where in its deepest part the water reached the saddle- 
giiths. Here we crossed the following day (17th July) : the river 
here is divided into several channels, its total breadth being from 
200 to 300 yards. 

“ Our route on the other side of the Xaryn lay through an unknown 
country. As far as Kurtka we bad an excellent guide in Captain 
Prot&enko's topographical map, but bad now to trust to Kirghiz 
guides. 

“ On the 18th we continued our journey down the valley of the 
Xaryn, after making our way through tall cane thickets {PhragmHes). 

“ In an hour’s time we came to the Terek, a trihutarj" of the Xaryn, 
whose banks were wooded with poplar. This was the last arboreal 
vegetation we saw till we reached the southern slopes of the Thian 
Shan, two days’ march from Kashgar. 

We encamped for the night at the upper end of the valley, where 
it is more open at the foot of some clayey cupola-shaped eminences 
totally devoid of vegetation. Far to the south lay stretched before 
us a gigantic transverse chain of mountains, whose bnowy peaks, at 
first bidden in the clouds, shone out before evening quite clearly. 
The slopes were covered with giass-land. In this chain we could 
distinguish the entrances to three passes leading to the valleys of 
the Atha^ha and Arpa tributaiies of the Xaryn and running parallel 
to it. \\ e were told they are respectively named (beginning at the 
easternmort), Airitasb, Beihitche, and Cbalkude. On the 19th 
July we came to an open plain forming a plateau somewhat in- 
clined towards the north, and surrounded on all sides except on the 
north by low spurs, beyond which were the lofty mountains. 
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“ On this drearily monotonous table-land our party had to encamp 
for the first time without water since their departure from Y emoye. 
We continued a south-westerly direction, and, after six hours’ march, 
towards 3 p.it. we encamped for the night at the entrance to the 
defile of Djaman-daban. 

‘‘ The Djaman-daban Pass takes two days’ march to get through, 
as does that of Shamsi. The Djaman-daban chain is therefore 
quite as important as the Alexandroifsky. We haye no knowledge 
of the chain further to the west ; towards the east it very soon 
diminishes in size as it approaches the Xaiwn. 

“ The entrance to the Djaman-daban Pass is very conspicuous 
from a distance, owing to the bright red rocks of ferniginous con- 
glomerate, which forms a distinct stratum. This was the wildest 
and most dreary defile which we crossed during our expedition. 
The rocks are for the most part of a gloomy grey colour. The 
ascent at first is very gradual : about the fourth mile up the pass 
there were bushes of juniper, but white pine does not grow in this 
defile. 

“ The altitude of the Djaman-daban Pass was not ascertained by 
barometrical observation, though I conclude that it is not lower 
than the Tashrobat Pass, which is 12,900 feet above sea-level 
according to Bnniakofisky. On the top of the pass the cold was 
intense, and snow fell. Our caravan was so exhausted that we 
determined on halting upon the slope of the mountain before enter- 
iijg the valley of the Arpa. We pitched our camp on some level 
giound which terminates in a rocky precipice- From here we had 
an extensive view over the valley of the Arpa, which is undoubtedly 
at a considerable elevation. On the opposite side of the valley 
snetched the great chain of Kashgar-daban, on which I counted 63 
snowy peaks. 

“ The Kashgar-dahan Chain visibly decreases from west to east. 
As we descended the Djaman-daban we could see the great size of 
the Kashgar-dahan Chain on the west, with enormous snow-fields 
between the peaks. Further eastward, though not so far as the Siiuk 
cleft, forming the pass of that name, there seemed much less snow. 
To the east of Siiiik, opposite the rivulet Djamat (where we passed 
the night of the 23rd on our way to Tashrobat), the snow again 
increases in quantity, though I should consider that the Kashgar- 
dahan Chain is not so stupendous here as in its western part. One 
of oiir companions, Chaldeyeff, Captain of Cossacks, visited the 
tSuiik Pass. According to his opinion, this pass is considerably 
higher than that of Djaman-daban. The Cossacks and Khirghizes, 
who accompanied him, suffered much inconvenience fiom the rarity 
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of tlie atmospliere, and iie himself, for the first time during the 
whole expedition, experienced difficulty in breathing. However, 
Enniakofisky, who visited the Siiuk Pass in 1868, ascertained 
the altitude, according to his observations, to be 12,740 feet, {,e. 
about 200 feet lower than Tashrobat. 

‘‘ On resuming our march we descended to the valley of the Arpa, 
turned to the east, L e. up the valley, and crossed the barely-per- 
ceptible watershed separating the Arpa from another tributary of 
the Karyn, the Atbasha, On the 24th July we were at the entmnce 
to the Tashrobat defile, which serves as a pass across the snowy 
chain, extending from the east and terminating abruptly at the head 
of the Arpa valley. A road, frequently used by the caravans going 
to Kashgar, passes through the Tashrobat defile ; the caravans cross 
either by the latter route, or by the Terekti Pass, more to the 
east.* 

“ We crossed the Tashrobat Pass in one march, i. e. six to seven 
hours. The last part of the pass is very steep. Prom the summit 
the eastern extremity of the Chatir-kul was visible ; the descent to 
the lake is much shorter than the ascent from the north side. The 
height of the lake, according to Buniakoffsky’s observations, is 
11,050 feet, u e, 1850 feet below the Tashrobat Pass. 

“We suffered a great deal from the cold in the Chatir-kul plateau ; 
large flakes of snow fell at intervals. The following morning we 
found ice in our cooking-utensils. We had no wood fuel, and in 
damp weather Mziah bums badly ; we were forced to burn pieces of 
old felt tents, Ac., to cook by. 

“ On the 26th July, in alternate sunshine and snowfall, our party 
passed round the east side of Chatir-kul, over level ground covered 
with saline grass, which further to the east joins the Aksai table- 
land. On our return journey we completed the circuit of the lake : 
in shape it somewhat resembles the Tssik-kul ; its length is 21 versts f 
(14 miles), breadth 94 versts (6 miles). The snowy mountains are 
6 to 10 versts (about 5 miles) distant from the lake on the south 
side. These mountains are a continuation of the Kashgar Daban, 
which we had seen in the valley of the Arpa. At this point the 
chain is somewhat smaller. The mountains approach close to the 
lake only on its western side. The streams which join the lake are 
probably dry all the year round, except in spring, during the ex- 
cessive melting of the snows. A rivulet which issues from the Tash- 
rohat Pass dries up before reaching the lake. The water in the lake 

* "Valikanoff went to Kashgar by the Terekti Pass, and returned by that of 
Tashrobat. 

t The Issik-kul is 1G9 versts (113 miles^ long. 
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is brackisli ; tke depth cannot be veiy considerable, for we could see 
shallow places a mile from the east shore, as we stood on the moun- 
tain south of the lake. 

The Chatir-kul has no outlet ; but I think it important, for the 
sake of future travellers, to mention the following facts, which may 
be worthy of their investigation : — As we rode over the plateau 
which joins the lake on its eastern side, we crossed a .^mall brook or 
ditch, about 10 feet wide, which joins the Chatir-kul, and has a 
direction from east to west. There was apparently no current in 
this brook. Our topographer, in surveying, went considerably more 
to the east, and found that this brook finishes in a sedgy marsh, 
about 6 miles from the lake. From this marsh a small stream flows 
to the eastward, which he was told was the Aksai, but which, on 
further investigation, proved to have no connection with that river ; 
for he found that it turned to the north, and at length lost itself in 
one of the dry channels which return again to the Chatir-knl. The 
real Aksai has its source further to the east, about 18 miles (20 versts) 
from the lake. 

“ Judging from the grass (Batracldum and Potamogeton fectinaius) 
left by the receding waters of the lake — in some places on the east 
shore at a distance of 20 paces from the water’s edge — I should say 
that the lake rises 1-J- foot, and probably a great deal more when the 
snows melt. At the west end of the lake there were traces of sub- 
mersion of the shores for a distance of 200 yards from the lake. 

‘‘ Chatir-kul is on the borders of Paissia and Eastern Turkistan ; the 
object of our journey was therefore attained. The commander of 
our expedition, however, very justly remarked that his survey would 
•be far more valuable if it could be continued to some well-known 
and important point. Kashgar was well suited for our purpose, and, 
according to the march-routes of the caravans, was only 5 marches 
•distant from Chatir-kul. We had no intention of going as far as 
Kashgar itself, but we thought that if we could cross the mountains 
in front of us we should see that city, even tliuugh at a distance 
from it, for we believed it to lie in an oj'^en plain like Strasburg, 
when seen from the heights of Schwartzwald or Berne, from Mount 
Kiesen, on the Lake of Thun. But we were wiong in our conjec- 
tures, for after three forced marches to the south we found ourselves 
.still among the mountains, vLich, though lower, gave us no view^ 
of Kashgar, 

“ Seventeen versts (11 miles) fiom the eastern extremity of C’hatir- 
kul is the pass of Turagat, forming the watershed at no great eleva- 
tion above the lake. 'J’he sti earns running to the south unite with 
the small river Toyanda part of the basin of the Kashgar-daria, 
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Eastern Turkistan. A sloping defile, in which is the dry channel 
of a mountain torrent, leads to the Turagat Pass. The bed of this 
dried water-cour.'se is not covered with the shingle generally found 
in those mountain ton-ents, but with a red clayey sand. AVe met 
w’ith seveuil such water-courses during our excursion in an easterly 
direction from Turagat, where we saw numbers of small hillocks, 
between which the afi.n’csaid dry water-courses of red sand wind. 
The whole district has a peculiar character. Judging from the 
appearance of the cliffs and sandstone rocks which form the sides of 
these water-courses, one is led to infer that in spring, when the 
snows melt, the quantity of water in them is very considerable. 

“ \\ e rode more than once along the channels of these dried-up 
streams, whose beds form admirable bridle-paths, and found on the 
soft damp sand innumerable traces of animal life. 31. Skorniakoff,. 
our naturalist and sportsman, showed us tracks of hear, wolves, deer, 
mountain-sheep, and hares. 

‘•On the 29th July we continued our journey south from the 
Turagat Pass. At first we descended the valley of the Toyanda 
Eivulet, bounded by low bills, and fiowing almost due south. There 
are no steep descents, and the ground slopes gradually. The fol- 
lowing day, 30th July, we finally entered the zone of shrubs; the 
banks of the stream were covered with tamati^k, Lycliim. Ac. 

“ About midday we came to the junction of the Toyanda with the 
Sunk ; the latter flows from the west, and probably has its source in 
the Suiik Pass, in the Kashgar-dahan. W’e this day overtook a 
small caravan on its way to Kashgar with sheep. 

‘‘ The 31st July was our last day's advance. After two hours’ ride 
we saw the first tree, a poplar ; it is first met Avith singly, then in 
groups mingled with willow. A little farther on it became apparent 
we were approaching an inhabited country. There were fields of 
excellent wheat, and people, who did not seem at all distiiibed by 
otir appearance, quietly engaged in agricultural labours. They 
called themselves Chonhogishi. 

At a bend of the Axtlley to the south-east Ave had a A'iew of a 
small fort or outpost situated on some eleAmted open ground. This 
was the outpost of Tessik-tush, where the Chinese authorities met 
Yalildianoff in 1858. 

Tessik-tash Avas the ITtima Thule of our expedition. 

“According to the Kirghizes Ave were 12 versts (8 miles) from 
Artush, and 30 versts (20 miles) from Kashgar. These distances 
are only approximate. In any case, it was interesting to knoAA^ that 
Kashgar is situated to the east of Avhere Ave were. This fact deter- 
mined Poltoratfcky, in reading a paper before the Physical Section 
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of tlie Geograpliical Society, to lay down the longitude of Kashgar 
two degrees east of that assigned by the Jesuits ; a statement, how- 
erer, made hy him vrith some reserve, because all surveys south of 
the Issik-kul were based on the only astronomical point fixed, viz., 
the western extremity of the Issik-kuL 

“ Certainly, if we take into consideration Captain Eeinthal’s map, 
made at the end of 1868, of the road from Port Xaryn through the 
Terekti Pass to Kashgar, the position of the latter town would be 
again west of that assigned to it b}' our survey. In alker’s map 
of Central Asia (1867) Kashgar stands on the 75^ 25' longitude east 
of Greenwich, i. e, li degree further east than Klaproth's map, 
and this is based on Montgomery’s calculations ( see Yol. xxxvi. 
‘Journal London Geographical Society’). With regard to the 
astrononomical positions fixed by the brothers Schlagintweit, who 
assigned the positions of Kashgar, and all the towns of Eastern 
Turkistan, two degrees further to the west than those laid down by 
the Jesuits (an opposition to which was first made b}" the Eussian 
Society in 1861 by the late Captain Golubieff, Fellow of the 
Society), we must exclude them altogether from the cartography 
of Central Asia. 

“ We have only to hope that the position of Kashgar may be finally 
determined as soon as possible, by sending an astronomical expedL 
tion there.” 

The Paper will be printed entire in the ‘ Journal,’ 

The Presidext, in returning thanks to the Baron Osten Sacken, ihe author 
of this most instructive pa|icr, said that tiie Council of the 8ocicty had that 
day elected him an Honoiary Corresponding Nlemher. He regarded it as the 
duty ol Englishmen and Bussiaiis to act harmoniously in the irreat work of 
exploring, each from their own side, the physical structure of Central Asia. 


2. Progress of Pussiaa Explorat'ums ia TiirJdstan. By 
Delmar iMoRGAX, Esq. 

[Extract:.] 

The new administrative reform which has created the province 
of Turkistan under the independent rule of a General Governor, 
and new and carefully executed maps made in conformity with the 
latest surveys and observations conducted hy Professor Struve and 
others, together with improved means of communication, and a 
more settled state of the country will, let us now hope, throw 
open a country which has hitherto been a terra incognita to Euro- 
peans. 

This province is bordered hy Djiingaria and Southern Siberia on 
the east, Eastern Turkistan or Kashgaria, the Khanats of Bokhara 
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and Kokan on tlie south, Khiva and the Aral Sea on the south-west 
and west, and the Khirghiz Steppes and AVestern Siberia on the 
2101 th and north-east. 

Commencing at the 47th parallel north latitude, the Eussian 
frontier line with Western China was fixed bj the Treaty of Pekin, 
in 1860, and tde protocol of Chuguchak in 1864, from the Tarba- 
gatai range in an almost meridional direction south, to about the 
43id parallel north latitude, where it turns to the west and skirts 
the souihern slopes of the Thian Shan Mountains, as far as the 
Kokan possessions. But owing to the Dungan insurrection in 
the districts of Chuguchak and Kuldja, Chinese authority in those 
parts no longer exists, and Eastern Turkistan is under the dominion 
of Takoob Beg ; therefore this portion of Kussia’s dominions is not 
well defined. 

The boundary line, too, with the khanats of Kokan, Bokhara, and 
Khiva, is likewise not finally determined upon, so that along the 
Tvhole distance from the Naryn to the Sea of Aral, the frontier line 
is only well marked in one place, viz., where it crosses the Syr 
Daiia in the thickly-populated district between the town of Kokan 
on the one side, and Tashkend and Chodjend on the other. 

The province or General-Governorship of Tuikistan thus includes 
nearly the whole of the basin of the Syr Daria, the basin of the 
Karyn, the lakes Balkash, Issik-kul, Chatir-kul, &c. 

In conformity with its hydrographical features, Turkistan is 
divided into two districts, viz., the Syr Darian on the west, from 
the river of that name, with Tashkend for its chief town, and the 
Semirechinsk — which means seven rivers, from the seven rivers 
falling into Lake Balkash— on the east, with Yernoye for its chief 
town. 

The successes of the Eussian arms were so great in 1868, and 
the advance of her army so rapid, that a new military district of 
^^eravfehan (so called from the river of that name) was formed with 
the towns of Samarcand and Katti Kurgan, taken from Bokhara, 
and this district is now undergoing reconstruction, though recent 
reports allege the evacuation by Eussia of this advanced line of 
occupation. I may add that the leports alluded to require con- 
firmation. 

The object of this paper being to draw the attention of this 
Society to the results of recent Eussian explorations in Turkistan, 
I would briefly mention the names of some of the more remarkable 
explorers, whose labours are recorded in the Eussian language in 
the Proceedings of the Imperial Geographical Society. 

I will commence my list with Khanihoff, the Orientalist, and 
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Lehmann, tlie botanist, -v^rlio visited Samarcand in 1841. VeniuJcoff^ 
who took observations in the valley of the Chu. Semenoff, the 
pioneer of Thian-Shan explorers. The late Admiral Butakoff, whose 
labours in connection with the Aral Sea gained for him the gold 
medal of this Society. More recently Pultoratshj, who has explored 
the great glacier of Mussart in the Eastern Thian Shan. Severtsoffy 
whose explorations south of the Issik-kul, in the valleys of the 
IsAr^m, Atbasha and Aksai have enabled him to arrive at interesting 
conclusions respecting the analogy between the fauna of Turkistan 
and that of the Himalayas. Osten Sacken, whose interesting paper 
has just been read, and whose botanical studies illustrate the further 
analogy in the flora of these two great ranges. Yalikhanoff, who 
made his way to Ka^ligar with a trading caravan, and many others. 
I should mention the labours of Messrs. Buniakoffsky and Beihthol, 
who in 1S6S made barometrical observations across the entire range 
of the Thian Shan ; the latter reached Kashgar and ascertained the 
height of that place to be 4017 feet above sea-level, which, with 
Johnson’s observations at Hchi and Hayward’s at Yarkand, enable 
us to place the average height of the plateau of Eastern Turkistan 
at 4000 feet above the sea-level. 

I might mention the names of many other Kussian explorers 
whose labours are on record, but the list I have detailed above will 
suffice to show that Kussia has not been standing still in the path 
of scientific research in Tui'kistan. But though much has already 
been done, a large tract of country in Central Asia is still unexplored. 
The Upper Zerafshan Valley, fur a space of ISO miles, has as yet 
been unvisited by scientific travellers ; we know but little of the 
Sy rt, or table-land south of Issik-kul, except that it is a bare 
steppe-like plateau above the limits of arboreal vegetation, and the 
Eastern Thian Shan is also very imperfectly known. 

As an instance of the valuable and interesting results of Kussian 
explorations in Turkistan, which are almost daih^ coming to light, 
I may quote the following passage from the account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Imperial Kussian Geographical Society, as recorded 
in the ‘ Journal de St. Petersburg,’ so recently as last Saturday week, 
the 16th April : — 

‘•M. Henri Aloscr iias plaad at the disposal of the Gcogtapbical Society 
throe Aiab nianuscriiJts, wiiich he has brought with him fioin his travels in 
Turkistan. These three manuscripts have been examined by Alons. P. I. 
Leicli, a competent authority, wlio after liaving devoted due attention to the 
matter, finds that the manuscripts in question contain the history written by 
Tabaris (who died in the year 1*22 or after Christ) from the creation of 
the world to the time of the Sultan Houssein-Mirza. The second manuscript 
contains a history by Maverenagar and Kliorassan, from Tamarlane down to 
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the year 1C40 of the Christian ora, ^vhile the third nianuscri]»t, which is 
roinarkaUe for the elegance of its brnding, coiitaiii^ ‘The Goldta Chain of 
the celebiated Tort Djanu.*' 

Altlioiigli it is true that some copies of these manuscripts already 
exist in the Public Library of St. Petersburg, and in that of the 
Asiatic TIusenm of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, nevertheless 
those recently found form a valuable acquisition, and ^ye cannot 
sufficiently thank TI. Moser for the zeal with which he has pur- 
sued his search for Oriental manuscripts during his sojourn in the 
towns of Eussian Turkistan. 

The Paper will be printed entire in the ‘ Journal.^ 

The CnATR5iAX, on hehalf of the Socit^ry, thanked lSh\ ilorgan both ior the 
resume of Eussian explorations he had just given, and for his admirable tians- 
lation of Baron Csten Sacken's paper. 

M. Baktholo^iei, who spoke in Freneli, said that his ruh on the present 
occasion was a most pleasant and easy one : it was to thank the Society and 
its illustrious Picsidont for the courteous and fiiLudly expressions that bad 
been used in speaking of the country to which he (the speaker) had the honour 
to belong. He had aho to thank them, in the name of the Baron Osten Sacken, 
Secretary to the Imperial Geographical Society, for the ili>tinguislied lavonr 
they had done him in electing him Honorary Corresponding Membei* of their 
body. He did this with the greater iteasure, inasmuch as the Baron Osten 
Sacken tv as an old colleague and friem.1 ut liis. Such encouragement, given 
ly an eminent body like the Eoyal Geographical Society of London to^ one 
of the recent exploreis of Central Asia, was of great importance, as te^ntying 
to the peaceful character of that rivalry in exploring unknown and hai barons 
lands — a rivalry in which the fruits of victory will be gathered by science ana 
civilization. 

Sir H. EiAWLix^ox said that every one who had listened to Mr, Moigans 
paper and had been prevhtusly accustomed to trace the steps of British travellers 
in Central Asia, must have heeii struck with the singular parallelism between 
the Eussian and Englisli proceedings. As Baiuii Osten Sacken and his party 
had traversed five successive chains of the Thian Shan in cro^^sing from Siberia 
to the Kasliaar frontier, so our travellers, JMcsM's. Shaw and Hayward, had 
surmounted fi.ve difierent ranges in their journey across the Himalayan plateau 
between India ami Turkistan. To whichever j-arty might be adjudged the 
honour of first determining the position of Kasljgai — whether to the Kiissians, 
Baron Osten Sacken, who had approached, ou’ Lieutenant Eeinthal, who had 
actually i cached the city, or to the Englishmen, Hayward and Shaw, who had 
alone succeeded in taking astronomical <jhservations on the spot — ^he was sure 
no unworthy jealousy would be shown by the other side. They were all 
working for the same end, the illustration of the geognaphy of Central Asia, 
and although natunuly animated with a mutual spirit of emulation, were quite 
prepared to otfer conuiatulatiuus wherever success was achieved. In this view 
English geographers had seen with much interest and satislaction an account 
of three expeditions which Lad been lately oiganized by the Patssian Govern- 
ment, and of which proceedings W'ere rej^oi ted in a recent number of the ‘Journal 
de St. Petersbourg.’ The first expedition had discovered the sources of the 
Xaryu in a glacier under the peak of tlie Tengii Dauli, near the Miiz-art Pass, 
and had subsequently followed down the course of the river to the point 'where 
Baron Osten Sacken had passed it, immediately contiguous to the Kokand 
frontier. A second expiedition had Ijeon sent into the desert, north of Jezzakh 
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and Urateppeh, in order to ascertain ts’Ketlier tUere vas not a practicable line 
by which direct communication might be established between Tasbkend and 
Samarcand, instead of mahiug the detour by Khojend. The direct line, it was 
stated, had been favourably reported on, provided that Artesian wells could be 
sunk in the desert, and a Fiiissian officer, who had studied under the French 
in Algeria, was about to be employed on this duty. (lu connexion with this 
second expedition. Sir Henry also alluded to another surveying party which had 
explored the northern skirts of the Noora-Tau Piange from the neighbourhood 
of the proposed Tashketid-Samarcand line across the desert, as far westward 
as the gi-eat caravan route from Bokhara to Cazala.) The third expedition, of 
which a published account had that evening been placed on the Society’s table 
by Mr. R. ilichell, related to the valley ot* the Zeraf^han Paver eastward of 
Samarcand. This valley had been explored by Mons. Fedchenko as far up 
as the vicinity of the Iskender-Kul Lake, distant 130 miles from Samarcand, 
and some interesting geographical discoveries had resulted from the journey. 
These various reports showed with what assiduity the Ptussians were pushing 
geographical research/ and also buro testimony to the frank and honourable 
manner in which they placed the results oi their explorations before the world 
with the least possible delay. He might also draw attention to a statement in 
a recent Russian paper that Mons. Khludoff, the well-known merchant of 
Tashkeud, bad in the course of the past year crossed from Kokand to Afghanistan 
on commercial bu-iuess. If that weie true, Mons. Khludoti had anticipated 
Afr. HaywarePs exploration of the Pamir, for he must have travelled by one of 
the routes iblluwed by our agent, Abdul Mejed, in ISBd, and was the first 
European who had ever crossed diivct fri:>m the Jaxartes to the Oxus. The 
Russians and English would continue to work, he hoped, as co-labourers in 
the field of geographical science, agreeing in this, that it was most desirable, in 
the interests of peace and commerce, to encourage explorations in the countries 
intervening between their respective territories by all legitimate means. 

Mr. R. Michell observed that an expedition to the Esuri was being 
organized, which most ])robably would produce valuable results. No list of 
the names of Russian labourers in the Central Asiatic field was, he said, com- 
plete which omitted tho^e of Cherniayef andGrigorief. Last year Mr. Fed- 
chenko explored the valley of the Zeralshan from Samarcand to beyond the 
point reached l^y Lehmann, ami had almost solved the mystery connected with 
the existence and position of the I.'kander-kul, which has puzzled geographer> 
for many years. He had discoveied that the Zerafshan did injt flow out o 
that lake, but that its tributary, the Fan River, issued from it, Mr. Mieliell 
suspected that there was a cecnmunication from Bokhara into Kashgaria, across 
the so-ctUed Belur-Tagh Mountains. He had that evening received a letter 
from Air. Fedchenko, who was about to set out again from AIoscow with the 
object of discovering tlie sources of the Zerafshan, and laid on the table an 
account of Air, Fedchoiikefs recent cx['kji'ations, which he had been requested 
by that gentleman to present in his name to the Royal Geographical Society. 
The translation of this paper he would be happy to undertake u}<on. himself. 
He fully la O' ^nised the merits of Baron <’^sten Saekeii’s pa^cigaud with reference 
to the one drawn up hy Air. AIor_an, rejoiced that the latter had brought his 
talents into a field in which they were now so nmeh required, and that he had 
at once recognised the wise maxim — 

Scire taum nihil est, 

Nisi te scire hoc sciat alter.” 

Air. SAryDERS said the route between Kashgar and Kokand by way of the 
Terek Pass had long been known to geographers, but it had been regarded as 
almost West ot Kashgar. Now, however, it appeared that there was a Terek 
Pass north of Kashgar. AVere these two different places, or had there been an 
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error in placing the Terek to the west ? The nature of the communication 
between Bokhara and Kashgar, by way of the Zerafshan, was shown by the 
fact that Lehmann had to leave his wheeled vehicles at Penjkent and take to 
mules, because the Zerafshan flowed through a deep gorge, along the clifis of 
which the party advanced for some distance, and at length tlie communication 
had to be continued along a wooden platform, supported by trunks of trees 
driven into the clefts of the rocks. He wished to know upon what grounds 
Air. Morgan stated that Kokand and Bokhara had been incorporated into the 
Russian empire. For a long time England had participated in the trade 
passing through Bokhara and Kokand to Central Asia, and if the Russian 
empire was extended beyond the north bank of the Jaxartes, the Russian tarm 
would interfere with that trade. 

Mr. Mobga^ said he had merely stated that parts of Kokand and Bokhara 
had been incorporated into the province of Turkistan, which included parts of 
the government of Orenberg and AVestern Siberia. In 1SG8 the Russian forces 
moved further south, and the provisional military district of Zerafshan was 
formed. 


TtcelftJi Meeting, i)i]i Mcui, 1870. 

Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISOK, Bart., k.o.b,, Peesidext, in 

the Chair. 

pRESEXTATiox ^. — Bolcd IT. BMlu, Esq. ; Charles Bibdin, Esq. 

Elections. — W'dliam Hemij Bishop, E^q. ; Sir Bruce Chichester y 
Bart. ; Charles Bibdin. Esq. ; Bohert TT. Bibdin, Esq. ; Claude Ersl'ine, 
Esq. (bomb. civ. serv.) ; Cap)t. Thomas A. J. Harrison, e.a. : Camphell 
Hepicorth, Esq. ; Charles E. Larnjjlough, Esq. ; F. J. Palmer, Esq., r.x. ; 
Edward SJiearrne, Esq. ; Bagmond West, Esq. ; Ca_pt. T. P. Wood. 

Accessions to the Library from 25th April to 9th May. — 
‘Reise in Ost Afrika.’ By G. Claus von der Decken. 4th vol. 
Heidelberg and Leipzig, 1870. By purchase. ‘Journey to the 
Capital o£ the AVestern jMandingoes, TFest Africa.’ By Benjamin 
Anderson. New York, 1870. Donor the President. ‘ The Primeval 
Monuments of Peni, compared with those in other Parts of the 
World.’ By E. G. S^juier. Donor the author. ‘Correspondence 
of Sir John Sinclair.’ 2 vols, 1831. Don<jr S. M. Drach, Esq. 
‘The Yosemite Guide-Book, 1869.’ Cambridge, E.S., 1869. Pur- 
chased. ‘ Iieise in Tropischen xVmerika.’ By Moritz Wagner. 
Stuttgart, 1870. By purchase. ‘ Geological Report of the Explora- 
tion of the Yellow Stone and 3Iissoiiri Rivers.’ By Dr. E. V. 
Hayden. 1859-60. Donor the author. 

Accessions to the MAP-Roorir since the la^t 3Ieeting of April 
25th. — Maps and Charts of Yorway, on 34 sheets, including the 
Coast-Survey from Kristiansand to Bergen. Presented by the Yor- 
wcgian C-Tovernment. Two sheers of the TopogiUTBical Survey of 
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Sweden, viz., Boras and Huseby (in duplicate). Presented bj" 
the Eoyal Swedish Topographical Corps, through 3rajor-General 
J. A. Hazeliiis, Chief of the Topographical Corps. 

The following Papers were read : — 

1. Special Mission up the Yan<j~tsze~Kianrf, By E. SwI^'HOE, f.r.g.s., 
11.31. Consul, Taiwan. 

[Extracts.] 

I WAS employed last spring on a special mission of inquiry into 
the trade of the Eiver 3'ang-tsze. On the close of the mission I 
forwarded a series of Eeports to the Government, through H.3I. 
IMinister at Peking. A printed copy of these Eeports has been 
communicated by the Foreign Office to this Society; and at the 
request of otu* President, Sir Eodenck 3Iurchison, T have attempted 
to reduce and modify them into the following Paper, which, I 
trust, will be acceptable to this Sociertx 

I embarked on board H.3LS. Salaiiiis on the Sth 3Iareh, and 
she left Shanghae the same morning. 3Ve visited on our way Chin- 
kiang, Xanking, and 3Voo-hoo, and arrived at Kiii-kiang on the 
14th 3Iarch. At Kiu-kiang we waited the arrival of the next 
steamer from Shanghae, which was to tow up the little steamer 
Faust. 3Iessrs. 3Iichie and Francis, the delegates of the Chamber 
of Commerce, were before us at Kiu-kiang, and passed on by the 
passenger-packet. 

The two surveying officers, Messrs. L. S. Dawson and F, J. 
Palmer, ordered to accompany us, arrived at Ilankow, and the 
Admiral determined to take our party up himself in HALS. 
Salauis as far as she could go, when he would transfer us to II. 31. 
gunboat Opossum, which he had specially detached and sent on in 
advance for this exploration service. 

On the 23rd the Salamis started with our party, having the small 
steamer Faust in towx There is an Admiralty chart of the river as 
far as 3"o-chow-foo, at the mouth of the Tung-ting Lake, so w'e had 
no difficulty on the road to that city, wdiich we reached at 2 r.M. 
on the 26th. A crowd assembled on the bank below the town, and 
the suiweying officers, landing in the midst of it wuth their instru- 
ments to take sights, got rudely jostled and pelted by the mob. 
The people of Honan Province have long professed a hostile spirit 
towards foreigners. At the AdmiraPs desire, I called vii the officer 
commanding the guardboat, who was entertaining seme friends, 
and brought him to see the Admiral. He made profuse apologies, 
and offered to send to the prefect of the city for a guard to protect 
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US if we wished to go on shore again. The Admiral was Tery 
anxious to get away, and all that could he done farther was to 
address a hurried note to the prefect, quoting the treaty and com- 
plaining of the outrage. e left the city, and anchored at dark off 
King-ho-kow, the mouth of the Upper Yang-tsze. AYe travelled on 
nearly to She-show-hien, where the water shallowed, and the pilot 
told the Admiral it was unsafe for the SaJamis to attempt to advance 
any further. The gunhoat was anchored not far above us round 
the bend, and the Admiral sent our party in the Faust to join her. 
This was on the 1st of April. On the 3rd the Oj)ossum reached the 
large mart of Shasze, where we stayed till the afternoon of the 5th, 
prosecuting our inquiiies on its trade, Ac. On the 9th we anchored 
off Ichang. Above this the river contracts, and runs through a 
series of gorges with rocky bottom, forming in places rapids and 
whirlpools. The Chinese pilot engaged at Hankow refused to take 
the gunboat any higher, and, of course, her commander, Lieutenant 
J. E. Stokes, naturally objected to attempt unknown waters against 
the pilot's warnings. AVe knew before that the river was navigable 
as far as Ichang, though the Oj>ossum was the first vessel that had 
attempted it. But it was the rapids that we wanted the surveyors 
to examine and give an opinion on. AVe accordingly sent to engage 
a native boat to take us as far as T\wei-foo, the first prefectural city 
in Szchuen, situated just beyond the series of gorges and worst 
rapids. Bassenger'boats were, at the time, somewhat scarce, and 
there was such small elifference between their charge for taking us to 
Kwei-foo and that for advancing all the distance to Chung-king that 
we thought it as well to engage one to Chung-king, in case we might 
find it necessary to push on so far. The captain of the boat required 
some days’ preparation ; so, not to lose time. Commander Stokes, 
the delegates, and I made a cruise in the Faust through the first, or 
“Ichang gorge” (Hing Kwan Heal, and moored at the foot of a 
village called Xanto, on the left bank, within a few miles of the 
A\ oo-C'tan, or fir&t rapid. The surveyors remained behind to com- 
plete their survey of Icliang. A local pilot that we had engaged 
was afraid to venture the Faust over the rapid, so we re tinned to 
Ichang the next day. On our ivay back we passed several large 
Szchuen boats, with their large crew^s of rownrs pulling dowm- 
stream. The Faust steamed past them with ease. 

The Szchuen boat wns ready by the 15th April, and wn at once 
embarked in her for the up-river voyage. Our l^arty consisted of 
Lieutenant and Commander Stokes, with two of his crew*, Alessrs. 
Haw'son and Palmer, Alessrs. Alichie and Francis, and myself. Our 
boat wns a Szchuen passenger or Kw^a-tsze boat, with a crew of 
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fortv-five all told, and had in company a Kwa-tsze, or samj)an, to 
carry the trackers from one tow-path to another, and to serve at 
night as a sleeping-place for a good many of them. We started in 
the afternoon of the loth. It is needless here to desciibe the slow 
and painful mode of tracking, the difficulties the boats encounter at 
each rapid, or, in fact, any of the details of this kind of travelling. 
We found our experience an almost exact repetition of what Captain 
Blakiston underwent, and has so well described in his work on the 
Yang-tsze. We passed the cities of Kwei-chow and Patung-hien 
(the latter a city without a wall) in Hoop eh, and Woo-shan-hien, in 
Szchuen, and at length reached Kwei-foo, the barrier city, at wffiich 
all boats are examined on their way up and down the river. Before 
arriving at this town the survej'ors gave an unfavourable opinion 
on the rapids: but I thought their experience should extend to 
Kwei-foo before it should be accepted as decisive. They were veiy 
industrious in making a careful sketch-survey so far, and took every 
opportunity of getting observations and fixing points, and Hr. Palmer 
made some truthful sketches of many of the mo^t interesting spots 
on this enchanting portion of the river. Air. Dawson, who was the 
senior officer of the two, represented that, as their opinion w’as 
against the navigability of the river for steamers until a thorough 
and separate survey of each rapid should he made, wdiich would be 
a w'ork of time, it w^as useless continuing their sketch-survey any 
farther, when they might be doing more r^erviceable work at Ichang 
and downwards towards Hankow. I agreed with him, and he re- 
solved to return with Air. Palmer- Lieutenant and Commander 
Stokes had also accomplished all he wushed to do, viz., to form an 
opinion of the rapids, and he also made up his mind to return with 
his two men. A\ ith the delegates and myself it was different. AVe 
had heard the adverse opinion expressed on the navigation above 
Ichang by the naval officers, and theL doubts as to whether steamers 
could ever make use of the w^ater-wav between Ichans: and Chuno- 
king ; but Chung-king w^as reported to be the great mart of Eastern 
Szchuen, and it was very desirable that we should, by j^^ersonal 
observation, confirm this. At Ichang, just as we were starting in 
the junk for the upper waters, I had received a despatch from 
Peking, ordering, for special reasons, the return of the expedition ; 
and the only consideration with me was, whether I should be 
acting against the Alinister’s wishes by progressing further. H.M. 
Alinister objected to the gunboat advancing, for fear the Chinese 
should misinterpret our intentions and imagine that we were going 
to assist the French missionaries in their quarrels about tbeir 
Christian converts. The gunboat was safely anchored below Ichang, 
VOL. xiy. s 
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and the party proceeding comprised only three foreigners with 
Chinese attendants. We had received two visits from M. Yincot, the 
Eoman Catholic missionary resident at Kwei*foo, and he assured us 
that the disturbances had in no way extended to Chung-king, or to 
any part of our river-route. We sent the passes that Li-hung-chang, 
the Viceroy at Hankow, on the application of her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Hankow, had supplied Messrs. Michie and Francis, to 
the prefect, and, after taking a copy of them, he gave our boat a 
clearance, and made no objection to our proceeding. The Szchuen 
people were friendly and well-disposed, and we had every hope 
before us of a successful cruise. I, therefore, determined to carry 
on mv investigations as far as Chuno^-kins;, and thence to return 
with all speed to Hankow. A month would be required to get to 
Chung-king and back to the gunboat, and I begged Lieutenant and 
Commander Stokes to return as soon as possible to Hankow, and 
leave us to find our way back by native means. This, however, 
Lieutenant and Commander Stokes declined to do, as he considered 
he would be acting against his instructions if he did not carry us 
safely back to Hankow. It was then agreed that we should make 
our journey to Chung-king and back to Ichang with as much speed 
as possible, and that the Opossum would remain at Ichang in readi- 
ness to cany us down to Hankow. A junk was hired at Kwei-foo 
to take the naval party back to the gunboat, and they left us on 
the 26th of April, and the same day we started in the original boat 
on our further voyage. 

On the 28th of April we reached and passed Tun-yang-hien, and 
on the 30th arrived at Wan-hien. Here we moored close to three 
boats of the Prefect of Kia-ting-foo, who was on his way to Peking. 
This mandarin’s brother, a merchant, called on us and no little sur- 
prised us by telling us that he had a cargo of white (insect) wax, 
which he was taking down on speculation to Shasze. He added, 
that as he travelled in the suite of a mandarin no questions were 
put, and his goods escaped duty. Thus, I presume, the mandarins 
pay expenses of travelling on service. 

On the Ist of May we made a start, but before proceeding far the 
boat struck against a rock and made a hole, which required the 
greater part of the day to patch up. On the 4th we got to Chung- 
chow, and on the 6th passed Fung-too-hien. On the 8th we passed 
Foochow, on the 9th Chang-show-hien, and on the 12th w'e were at 
Chnng-king-foo. We had already sent on the delegates’ Chinese 
assistant (a Hankow man, and one that had visited and knew well 
the chief trading cities of Szchuen) in a small boat from Foocbow 
to prepare quarters for our reception, and this man met us with 
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chairs at the landing-place, and we were soon installed in a big 
empty hong in the city. We expected to have a large excited crowd 
thronging onr doors, but we were agreeably disappointed. People 
did come in some numbers, but there was no rudeness. It was 
necessary, however, to obtain some mandarin recognition, and I sent 
next morning my writer to the Hien (the Taoutae and Prefect were 
both away at the capital Ching-too-foo, together with the French 
Pishop of Chung-king, about the Eoman Catholic troubles in Yew- 
yang-chow), with Li Hung-chang’s pass, to explain the object of our 
visit, and to ask for a guard for our door. The Hien sent back a 
polite message to say that he had heard through the Prefect’s office 
from the Prefect of Kwei-foo, announcing our passing that city with 
the intention of visiting Chung-king to make commercial inquiries. 
He took a copy of the pass, and at once sent a guard of five braves. 
With the help of these men our house was kept clear of all except 
those that were able and willing to give the information we sought ; 
and with one or two of them following we were able to visit what 
part of the city we wished to see without molestation. The people 
were curious but not ill- behaved. They spoke of us as the “ Yang- 
jin ” (foreign man), and we very seldom heard the term “ Yang- 
kwei-tze ” (foreign devil). We received a visit from M. Favard, the 
Eoman Catholic Procureur, the only Frenchman then in the city, 
and in returning the visit Mons, Paurie, the Bishop of Kwei-chow 
Province, was found at their mission with two missionaries, one from 
Yunnan, and the other from Kwei-chow Province, The Bishop was 
on his way to Eome to be present at the (Ecumenical Council, but 
intended, i‘ld Shangbae, to go first to Peking. Many of the respect- 
able native merchants, when they heard the object of our mission, 
called on us, and we busied ourselves nearly the whole time of our 
stay with collecting information on all matters connected with trade. 
The Chamber of Commerce had supplied Messrs. Michie and Francis 
with a bale of musters of foreign goods, and these we daily exhibited 
and heard opinions on. We also got specimens of all the various 
native goods that we thought would interest the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Thus we occupied ourselves most thoroughly imtil the 
19th of May, when, having arranged with the boat we came in to 
take us back, we again embarked and moved down three miles to a 
large temple, called Ta-fu-sze (or Monastery of the Great Buddha), 
and prepared to devote the whole of the next day to the study of the 
country, while our men were settling accounts in the city prior to 
returning. All boats upward-bound stop at this temple, and the 
sailors worship and give thanksgiving for safe voyage before a gilt 
giant idol seated on its shrine conspicuous in a building with open. 

s 2 
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front below the temple-wall, above high-water mark. The hills 
in this neighbotirhood were dotted with hamlets and farms, and 
thoroughly cultivated. The great crop of the winter — opium — had 
been gatheredj and rice, tobacco, cotton, maize, millet, ground-nuts, 
and runner beans, were now springing up in luxuriance. The people 
met us everywhere with smiles, and talked of us as simply “Yang- 
jin ” or “ Yang-tsze.” Yo opprubrious epithets were heard from 
them, nor did they shout derisively at us. 

On the 21st Ave left for our downward voyage, and passing rapidly 
over the ground which had been so tedious and laborious to ascend, 
in spite of the north wind, which blew pretty constantly against us. 
we reached Kwei-foo at 10 a.ai. on the 25th of May. 

Mr. L. S. Dawson, the Senior Surveyor, gave me, at HankoAv, the 
following extract from his letter to his Commauding Officer, stating 
his views on the difficulties of navigation aboA'e Ichang : — 

“ The part of the river between Ichang and Kwei-foo was particularly 
examined, more especially in the Ancinity of the rapids, and I regret to have 
to give it as my opinion that steam navigation cannot he earned on above 
Ichang. The lorce of current, want of anchoring- ground, intricacy of navi'j:a- 
tion, and changeable condition of the river’s bed, are, 1 consider, sufficient 
reasons to preclude the possibility of anything beyond a native junk being 
able to ascend these rapids. The descent would he, if anythincr, more difficult, 
as should a vessel fail to answer her helm at the exact moment, nothing could 
prevent her being dashed upon the rocks. 

“ To make a proper survey of these rapids would he, I consider, at any time 
a matter of much danger, if not of sheer imj.tossibility, as I found, on making 
the attempt in a boat with ten rowers, that she was altogether at the mercy of 
the current, and the chance ot swamping or striking a rock more than yTObahle : 
this was ill April, and from what information could he gleaned from the natives 
the most faA'ourahle time. From the appearance of Avhat would become the 
river's bed in summer (now some 30 feet dry) the lapids must increase in 
danger and A'iolence, inasmuch that even junks have to tranship their cargoes. 
On the return journey by junk, a line of soundings was obtained mid-channel, 
the depth of water in the gorges and above Ichang generally was found to be 
above RO fathoms, rocky bottom. In one gorge 44 fathoms Avas obtained. 
The various dangers are most abrupt, the lead giving no warning. Ko oppor- 
tunity was lost of testing the speed of the current, although in the immediate 
vicinity of the rapids this had to be estimated, owing to the junk beiug tracked 
up close to the shore where the current's force was not so much felt. The 
river between Ichang and Yoh-chow is of a similar nature as l)elow Hankow, 
and quite as navigable for vessels of T feet draught from the lieginning of 
April to the end ot September. Local report as to the fall of the river in these 
parts Avas so unsatisfactory, that although on the Aviiole it tends to the con- 
clusion that the river was in April at its lowest, still, unless I spoke from actual 
observation or better authority on the matter, I should feel much inclined to 
doubt this statement. This part of the river is subject to more changes than 
the river below Hankow, but nothing beyond what a pilot's experience could 
keep pace with. The general rule in navigating the river is to hug the steep 
hank, but the formation of the banks and difference of depth on either side of 
the ship, as shoAvn by the lead, are also of great assistance. Plans of the river 
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in the vicinity of Ichang and Shasze have been made, on scales of 2 and 3] inches 
respectively/’ 

Lieutenant and Commander Stokes, of H.M/s gunboat 0_possim, 
was also so kind as to favour me with his views, as expressed in his 
Eepoii to the Admiral. I extract the following : — 

“ The great rise of water in the L]iper Yang-tsze is, I suppose, caused by 
the melting of the snow on the mountains between China and Tibet. When 
the water is high it must be enormuus in the gorges and conuntd p>urtions of 
the river. I should certainly say that on the precipitous side< oi the gomes 
the water must rise CO to 80 teet, aud I noticed the houses in the narrow parts 
were bmit very high up. We passed several rapids between Icbang and Kwei- 
chow-foo, and I consider in three of them the velocity of the current must have 
been 8 to 10 knots, very narrow, and appeared to be infested with looks, with 
large boulders and rocks on both sides. I noticed most fearful eddies and 
whirlpools in the river also, before you came to and after you passed a rapid, 
w'hich would, in case a vessel did not answer her helm at the very -exact time, 
place her in a very critical position, and she would most likely he dashed to 
pieces against the numerous boulders and rocks that intent the liver. 

It would not matter so much if the shore was of a mud nature, but being 
a place infested with large boiiiders on each side and very narrow channels, it 
would he a fearful risk fur any steamer, and I would not like to cross these 
dangers in any ship that I commanded. It would not be so bad tor a steamer 
proceeding up against the rapids, but the great difficulty w-ould he in the 
downwaiJ course, on account of the velocity uf the current. I inquired of 
several of the junk captains who trade up to Chung-kmg, if a vessel of my 
draught could cross : they all had the same opinion, that there was not sufficient 
water fur her. I have bem infurmed by auiiie Chinese merchants at Ichang 
that several of the larae jimks are lost in crossing the rapids by striking on 
rocks. It IS my opiniijn, from Ichana to Kwei-chow, the rapids are bad both 
duiing hiuh and low water, and I should imagine they aie worse during summer. 
I should think it would take neaily a year to survey them, and it would Ije a 
very perilous duty to perfurm. I did nor observe any aiichoraue fur a diip in 
the river; the junk", when they Avidi to stop, either make iaat to rucks, or 
drive piles into the shore, anl make fast their ropes to them. The river is 
exceedingly tortuous in S'.'iiie places, aud the width about bO to lOO yards. 

The Paper will be printed in ej.fenso in the ‘ JournaL* 

The Prcsidext, in returning the thanks of the meeting to tiie author of the 
paper, reminded the Society that Air. Lunsui Swinhoe had fonueny explored 
part of the island of Formosa, and read a pa| er on the ."ubject, whicli is 
published in Vol. 34 of the ‘Journal.’ He had shown the cajubility of the 
Kiver Yang-tsze for navigation as far as Ichang, aiul clearly shown the uatine 
of the obstructions near that place, and had aho pointed uiu tite jlace^ where 
cununerce might be carried on. The paper was an excellent a'lditiou to the 
infornutiun contained in the well-known work by Captain Blakiston. 

Admiral Collix^ox wished to remind the Proideiir that A/imiial Cethnne 
was the tiiNt to lead vesseh of the British navy into the Yaug-rsze-kiaug. 
Further explorations were alterwards undertaken by Admiral 8ir H. Kellet, 
under whom he (Admiral f’ullinson) wa^ t-econd in command. 

Admiral Butuuxe ^^tated tliar it vu" hi" lurtuiie to bo employed to 
examine the entrance oi the Yang-tsze ^onie thiuy yeai* auo, with a view to 
ulterior uperation^, but hi^ labours hardly came under the title uf goograpliical 
les'-arcli oil the ui'eat rivei. 
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'R’aters of the Yang-tsze, and considered the statements in the pajw as to its 
non-navigability near lehang fairly correct, but he beheved the difficulties ot 
passing the gorge of Ichang vrere not ao great but that they might be sur- 
mounted by experienced persons in proper boats. The Favst, ^vhich 
employed to ascend the rapids, was about as unsuitable for the work as any 
boat of its size could be. He remembered seeing it trying to stem x'i.o 
current of a creek which was running ab>out five knots an hour, and she 
utterly failed in the attempt. The removal of the obstacles which caused 
the rapids would require the exercise of considerable engineering ?kill, but; 
still it was far from impracticable. In many places sunken rocks would bavc- 
to be blasted, and In others jutting points would have to be cut dotsTi ; but 
in these days, when trains traversed Indu and the Alps, the Yang-tsze-kiang 
might easily be rendered navigable. Ihe most extraordinary feature witli 
regard to the head-waters of the river was, that after pa&sing Chimg-king 
it opened out and became a fine moderately gentle stream of consideiable 
depth. From that point up to one of tributaries, the Min at Su-chow, it 
was quite navigable. He passed down from Kia-ting to Chung-king in the 
dry season and found six to eight feet of water the whole distance, and he 
slept during the time of descending the w'oist rapids. Juet at the turn of the 
Yang-tsze above Su-chow it becomes utterly unnavigabie. the water ruMiCS 
down with a velocity almost incredible, and ihe gorge is incumbered w'itli huge 
masses of boulders. Crossing the Kin-char-kiang abc'Ut 200 rnilo to the 
north, he found it a deep, mud'ly stream, cut u]i at intervals by falls and 
rapids. He ho} ed that some day steamers migliX ply between the present 
open port of Hankow and Chumi-king, Entrance would thus be gamed into 
the veiy heart of the province of bze Chiien. 

Mr. George CAaiPuriLL a-ked if opium was freely cultivated in the upper 
parts of the river, without let or hindirance on the part ox the Chinese govern- 
ment authorities, and how far the cultivation was likely to supersede the 
Indian supply. 

Mr. Cooper said he had gleaned from the writings of Captain Blakiston that 
opium was grown, but lie was not prepaied for the enormous tracts which be 
had seen devoted to the cultivation in the provinces of Sze Chuen and Yun- 
nan. The result of his enquiries led him to infer that it had not interfered 
in the least with the demand for the Indian drug. The people on the Eastern 
sea-board complained that the Western growm opium was so w'eak, that 
to enable them to feel the same stimulating effects as those produced by 
the Indian drug they must smoke at least two-thirds more. He was therefore 
of opinion that the Szc Chuen and Yun-nnii opium would only intiueiice the 
Indian ^lIpply to the extent of adulteration. The heavy taxation laid on it 
w'oiild also as>ist in preventing the cuuipetition if the price of the Indian 
drug was kept down. It was not piubalile that there would ever bo a sale lor 
the Indian surply m AVesteru China, as the people there could have their 
wants supplied more cinaily, and consideied the luieigii opium too strong. 

Mr. G. Campbell asked w hat wns the nature of the taxation, and wdiat sort of 
climate prevailed in the opiinn-growiug paits. 

Mr. Cooper said the province of ?ze Chuen had a magnificent climate. 
There W’as no frost in winter in the central part, wliile the lains fell only 
in gentle showers just sufficient to keep a clothing of green throughout the 
year. In Yun-nan, hmvever, the climate was different, and subject to the 
same kind of rains as prevailed in A^sam. It was coiis-idtrably warmer than 
Sze Chuen, and the rains, wEich were exceedingly heavjg commenced about the 
beginning of June and lasted till the middle oi' yeptember. 

Mr. "W. Lockhart regarded ^Mr. Swinhoe's report to the Chamber of Com- 
merce as the most valuable document on the commerce of the river that had 
ever been made public. He, like every other traveller in China, bad noticed. 
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the coal-mines, and if the Chinese Government ■svould permit some European 
merchants to work those mines with steam machinery a good supply could 
be obtained for our Indian steameis. The Japanese Government Lad already 
granted such a privilege to Eurupeans, who ^ were working the mines whth 
signal success. He hoped hir. Cooper would renew his attempt to reach the 
head-waters of the Yang-tsze-kiang, and he believed the proper way to efiect 
this was from India. 

Admiral Sir AV. Hall, who commanded the Xthiesis during the Chinese 
war, claimed for Admiral Collin son and Admiral Kellet credit Tor surveying 
the lower part of the Yang-tsze-kiang up to Nankin. The result of their taking 
the British fleet up the river was an immediate desire on the part of the enemy 
for peace, to obtain which they not only agreed that, instead of the one port. 
Canton, five of their ports should be thrown open to our commerce, but that 
they would bear the entire expense of the war. It was a matter for deep 
regret that no advantage had yet been taken of the immense quantities of coal 
in China, which might be made available for our Indian steamers. 


2. Haute from Tientsin to Klachta. By "W. A. ^'hyte, f.e.gjs. 

The journey I am going to give a brief description of, commenced 
at Tientsin, in the north of China, and ended at Kiachta, on the 
Eussian-Siberian frontier. Our party consisted of two, Mr, Walcott, 
an American gentleman, and myself. I believe we are the first 
who have travelled over that portion of the globe during the winter 
months, also that the direction we took was more northerly, con- 
sequently shorter, than that generally taken by the few Etissian 
officials and others who have passed through the iDesert of Gobi. 

We started from Tientsin at three o’clock on the afternoon of the 
16th October, 1SG9. Our mode of travelling was in carts drawn by 
mules. 

It is possible to go by water to within about 20 miles of Peldn, 
but it takes three or four days ; wEereas the land-transit is generally 
accomplished in forty-eight hours. We took with us two Chinese 
servants, who acted as inteiqireters, and were very useful to us on 
the way. 

Pekin is now too well known for me to enter into any details 
about it. The impression, how*ever, it left on m}' mind w'as, that it 
was, without exception, the most miserable, dirty, poverty-stricken 
town in China : and, w’hen I say this, it means in the wwld. 

I do not, of course, refer to a portion of Pekin which is called the 
Imperial City, as it is not open to the inspection of foreigners, and, 
from all one can judge from the exterior, it presents as grand an 
apq^earance as the Chinese city does a wretched one. 

We left Pekin early on the 20th October, and continued for some 
time to skirt along the magnificent outer walls of the town, our 
direction being north-west. The road, as far as Tuen-ming-ynen, is 
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made of solid granite slabs, now, bowever, very mucb in decay. 
The Imperial Lnnting-gronnds and the Summer Palace, which latter 
is now in ruins, we reached in a few hours, the distance from Pekin 
being 12 miles. Here the scenery improves very much, and con- 
tinues to do so the whole way to Ivalgan ; but trees become very scarce, 
and, after a time, disappear entirely, as also do all signs of cultivation. 
Passing through the town of Xankow, our course being a little more 
westerly, we proceeded through the long pass, or, rather, defile of 
that name, its extent being about 13 miles. The sceneiy here was 
excessively grand : but the road — which may have deserved such a 
name centuries ago — was so rough, that it was a wonder to us how 
the mules managed to scramble over it in safety. ^Vhen we 
reached the summit of the pass, 2400 feet over the sea-level, it 
well repaid us all we had gone through. The cold increased as 
we advanced, and the wind became intensely cutting, raising clouds 
of sand and stones. A curious thing that we noticed — which may be 
called a wall mania — was, that every town or village we passed 
through on leaving Pekin was walled round, and even isolated 
buildings were surrounded by sometimes as many as two and three 
walls, but all now more or less in decay : a word which would be a 
genuine motto for China, and all in it. After leaving the pass, our 
direction was more north. Passing over a very handsome old 
bridge, consisting of five arches, evidence of the previous existence 
of a large river, now only a small stream, we entered the town of 
Cha-tow, the best ^ve had seen since leaving Pekin. 

The inns all the way from Pekin — although very miserable and 
dii'ty, compared with the most ordinary buildings of the kind found 
in small villages in civilized parts of the world — are much better 
than those on the route from Tientsin. A\’e were now proceeding 
on a table-land some 1700 feet over the sea-level, and, passing 
through the towns of Sha-chen and Chi-ming, we entered a wide 
valley, on the west side of which we could distingui>h a long, loft}^ 
range of snow-clad mountains. AVe followed the right bank of the 
Eiver Yungho, which runs through this valley for six or seven 
miles, going through a small pass cut out of the rock. AVe found 
amongst the rocky mountains which line the east side of the river, 
indications of coal, and we discovered a shaft, now in disuse. There 
were also abundant proofs of the whereabouts of copper and iron, 
and mining operations here would be, I should think, successful, if 
the Chinese Government could be induced to allow them ; and pro- 
bably gold would also be found there, as there is a range of hills not 
far off, called by the Chinese Check-Mim/’ or Golden Aloimtains, 
deriving their name, doubtless, from that precious metal having 
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been, at some distant period, found there. Here, for the first time, 
we came across long caravans of camels laden with brick-tea for 
Eussia. We also saw large herds of very fine sheep ; the animals 
having a peculiar tail, very short, and much prized by the Mongols, 
it consisting nearly entirely of fat. Leaving the river, we gradually 
ascended until we reached the town of Suan-hwa-foo. 2000 feet over 
the sea-level. On the 24th at 10 in the morning, we came to Ohan- 
chia-kow, or more commonly called Kalgan, a Mongol word, w'hich 
means entrance-gate, the distance from Pekin being 147 miles. It 
had taken us four days to do this journey. This town is the last 
one in China, and situated at the foot of the Kalgan Pass, wPere 
commences the great Desert of Gobi. 

On entering Kalgan we were at once agreeably struck with the 
evident signs of prosperity we noticed. The streets, which are long 
and wide, were lined with shops, all roofed with a peculiar mud found 
in these regions, which becomes nearly as hard as stone, but not so 
hard as to prevent crops of grass growing on it, which gives a curious 
appearance to the town. They were crowded with strings of camels 
and oxen-carts, all laden with produce to or from Eussia. Mongols, 
clad in divers-coloured clothes, riding on camels, were huny ing about 
here and there, looking after their caravans. After the quiet of the 
country, it was a scene of utter confusion to us, and w^e could 
imagine we were realizing a tale out of the ‘ Arabian Xights,’ e 
remained jammed in the principal street for upwards of an hour, 
and my attention was much taken up by the swaying about of 
my litter, as it bumped against the passing camels and carts, and 
threatened every moment to capsize into the mud : but, at last, we 
got clear, by taking a d(hour and passing under a low gate in the 
wnlls, w^hich obliged us to descend fiom our litters. \\ e reached 
the suburbs, and, after a little trouble, found the residence of a 
Eussian gentleman, to whom we had letters of introduction, and by 
whom, although we were peifecfc strangers, we were most kindly 
received and hospitably entertained during our stay there. It took 
us three days to complete the necessaiy aiTangements for crossing 
the desert. Me had to procure an outfit con.>i&ting of sheep-skin 
coats and boots, Ac., store.'? and camels, and two old carts for shelter 
at night. Mithout the kind aid of our Eussian hosts, who took no 
end of trouble in the matter, wo might have remained there for 
weeks, as the Mongols are about the most difficult race of people 
to conclude a bargain with, and we had no knowledge of their 
language. The Mongols have a gi'eat respect for Eussians. Their 
knowledge of geography is very limited; they believe that ^fon- 
golia is the centre of the world, bounded on one side by Eussia, and 
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on the other by China; the existence of other nations is quite 
unknown to them, so it w’-as important for ns, if possible, to pass as 
Enssians. 

ETCiything being comfortably arranged for the long journey 
before us, and having dismissed our servants, who were not willing 
to go on with us, we started away again on the 26th. 

The Kalgan Pass was a Yery rough one, and jolted my cart about 
sadly, jumbling all the contents, which I had arranged in a most 
scientific manner, into the centre, and putting me into a state of 
utter despair, "^^e reached its summit, 6000 feet over the sea-level, 
at sunset, and a more glorious sight I have never seen — ranges upon 
ranges of mountains, some clad with snow, rising like ocean waves 
in utter confusion, stretched far away, as far as we could see ; not a 
sign of verdure of any kind. T^'e could trace the Great Wall skirting 
along the tops and sides of the mountains, with its gates and towers, 
making us wonder how ever the bricks and mortar got there; and 
as we stood contemplating the scene, vdth our two Lama guides, we 
were the only living* beings in sight. For the moment we could not 
resist, as the sun gradually set and long shadows extended across 
the picture we were gazing upon, a feeling of desolation wLich crept 
over us, feeling so far away from all aid and so entirely at the mercy 
of our guides. However, the increasing cold making it necessary 
for us to move on, gave us a brisk walk, which soon dispelled our 
gloomy thoughts. W^e soon passed through a gap in the wall and 
found ourselves in Mongolia. The wall, Avhich is now in ruins and 
some parts hardly traceable, is said by the Chinese to be 3000 miles 
in extent. It may be so with all its spurs. Darkness coming on, 
we mounted into our carts, and jogging away down hill over rocks 
and stones — a ride that will ever live in my memory — we reached 
the Desert of Gobi at one o’clock in the morning of the 27th 
October. 

The temperature the whole way until we reached Kiachta wus 
never higher than 24^ Fahrenheit, and sometimes was as low as 30^ 
below zero. The altitudes we passed over varied from 3400 to G00<) 
feet. After the first week vegetation entirely disappeared, and how 
our camels managed to exist was a marvel. Lentil we reached Tsagan 
Turgerik, 300 miles from Kalgan (lat. 4o^ long. 104^), we hardly 
knew our whereabouts. This was the only place we saw after leaving 
Kalgan which we could designate a Mongol village. It consisted of 
a small white temple, from whence it takes its name, and a group 
of about ten yourts, which are a sort of round tent made of felt, 
lined with skins, consisting of one room, where all the family live 
together. 
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After leaving Tsagan Tnrgerik we passed over large plains of 
snow for two days, and then again over a sandy desert, and for 
three days had to get on as well as we could without water, as 
we could find none. The cold north-east winds, which at this season 
are prevalent, swept with a force beyond description over the plain. 
No amount of clothes would keep it out, and it found its way through 
the numberless cracks in our carts and rendered for the time our 
existence a burden to us. About the centre of this portion of the 
desert we passed through, we found large plains covered with most 
beautiful pebbles and very curious petrifactions — a clear evidence 
that this part of the globe must at some time have been undei' 
water. 

The natives are strong sturdy Tartars ; they live on horseback, 
tend their flocks of sheep and camels, pitch their tents when and 
where they choose, have no laws to obey, and no taxes to pay. They, 
of course, are Chinese subjects, but the Emperor would find it a 
difficult matter to enforce obedience amongst these children of the 
desert. 

The women are generally good-looking, strongly built, and very 
healthy; but they dress during the winter months so like the men, 
that at any distance it is difficult to discern the difference. They 
have not the peculiar cast in the eye which the Chinese women have, 
but full dark ones, and rather high cheek-bones. They are very 
fond of finer}^ and wear quantities of glass beads in their hair and 
about their dress. I remember one morning riding up alone to a 
yotu*t to ask for milk. A very handsome Mongol woman came out 
and invited me in ; her husband soon joined her. and I have never- 
experienced so much genuine kindness as I did from them. M hen 
I rose to leave I gave the woman two small ten-cent. pieces, at 
which she testified the greatest delight, alternately holding them to 
her ears and then showing them to her husband, who, as a mark of 
his satisfaction, grinned incessantly. xVs she stood up — and a tall 
woman she was — her magnificent black hair fell down and nearly 
reached the ground, forming a picture, with her dusk}’ flashing eyes 
and weU- formed shape, that a painter would have envied and a poet 
dreamt of. Mhen I bid adieu they both came out, the husband 
holding my pony as I mounted, and often as I looked behind I could 
see them still standing outside their yourt gaziug after me. I dare 
say they wondered who the stranger was who could not understand 
their tongue, and could only converse in signs ; and I have no doubt 
but that they often remember my visit as one of the most curious 
events in their simple life. 

About 130 miles from Tsagan Turgerik we passed over some 
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remarkaLle-looking liills, Avliicli were decidedly volcanic; we aliso 
discovered lava, which would iirove that volcanic action must have 
occurred here at some previous period. AVe encamped after passing 
these hills near a group of yourts ; the inhabitants, numbering about 
twenty, came down in a body to stare at us. They seemed highly 
astonished to see iis eat our soup with spoons — an excess of refine- 
ment unknown amongst them, their method being to dip a wooden 
saucer in the caldron and haul out lumps of meat vuth their fingers, 
swallowing them whole. 

On the 12th November, 17 days from Kalgan, we distinguished 
at the end of a long valley the Chinese town of Mai-Mai-Chin, which 
is situated in fivnt of the Mongol capital town of Kurin, called by 
the Russians Urga. This was, with the exception of Tsagan Tar- 
gerik, the fiist known town or village we had seen in the Desert. 
Beyond knowing a few Mongol words, w^e had been unable to con- 
verse with our Lamas, so, of course, our only resource was to place 
implicit confidence in them, which they well deserved. 

W'e now' came to the liiver Toll or Tula, w'hich is a branch of 
the Selenga before it enters the Lake Baikal. TTe fully expected a 
serious delay here, as at times it becomes very much swollen and 
difficult to ford, and there are no feriy communications : however, 
we found it hard frozen, and crossed over wuthout difficulty. We 
had been existing on very limited supplies of water for some time, 
so it may be imagined how pleased we were to be able to fill our 
bottles through the holes in the ice (iat. 48', long. 100' 30'), although 
we w^ere nearly frost-bitten by doing so. 

Passing through I\Iai-Mai-Chin w'e arrived at the Bussian Consu- 
late, a fine large building situated between the two towms. There 
is no douiM but that the Bussian frontier will be pushed on by little 
and little until it reaches Urga, and for this reason Bussia keeps a 
Consular estaldishmeut there. Her interest already is much greater 
amongst the Mongols than the Chinese is. We w'ere most kindly 
received by the Bussian Tice-Con sul, wdio wms as pleased to see us 
as we W'ere to see him, as beyond his guard of Cossacks, w'ho are not 
composed of the meat inviting-] (.>oking individuals, ho seldom saw 
an European face. 

Mongolia may be said to end at Urga virtually, and Siberia to 
commence, as the wdiole appearance of the countr}’ changes. Sandy 
plains disappear, and make way for mountains covered wdth pine- 
forests and large grassy plains, wdth increasing signs of cultivation ; 
but the natives deteriorate, being no longer the civil honest people 
of the desert. This w'e attributed to the near approach of civilized 
towns, as it became more marked when we approached Kiachta. 
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These two towns stand alone in the' Desert, being G05 miles from 
Kalgan and 175 from Kiachta. The whole transport of goods to and 
from Eiissia passes through them, and re-arrangements are generally 
made at Mai-Mai-Chin for the continuation of the transport, which 
accounts for that town — which is purely Chinese, and a Tery flourish- 
ing one — being built by the ctmning Celestials in front of Kiirin, 
and so intercepting the trade. 

We left again on the same eTening, and crossed three mountain 
passes, and had to hire oxen to take our carts over, camels being 
useless when ascending for draught purposes ; and xery hard work 
it was, as a great deal of snow had fallen, and, it being frozen, the 
ground was very slippery. The highest elevation was 4500 feet. 
AVe i'>assed afrerwards over a succession of what seemed boundless 
undulating prairies, and shot on them a few wild gurush, a small 
species of deer, but not very palatable eating. On the 15th we 
crossed the rivers Boro and Cara — on the ice. 

AA'e passed more yourts as we advanced, but very poor in appear- 
ance compared to those we had seen on the Desert. On the IGth we 
reached Eaingol, a small collection of youids, and here the cold 
became intense. AA e were much annoyed by violent storms of 
sleet, and the wind was so strong that even our camels refused to 
advance against it, and we had to make frequent halts: we were 
perfectly miserable, our fingers frozen and no means of getting warm, 
as we could not light a fire or pitch a tent. AA'e crossed over the 
Eivers Orogol and iSharogol on the ice. On the morning of the 17th 
we entered what seemed an interminable wood, gradually descending 
towards a vast plain, at the end of which we felt sure Kiachta was 
situated ; and our surmises proved correct, for at four in the afternoon 
we distinguished the two white spires of the Kus^ian churches 
which mark the spot. To describe our feelings would be im- 
possible : twenty-three days we had been wandering in Mon- 
golia ; during that time we had never slept under any shelter 
but the wretched one that our carts afforded us, which was, at the 
least, an aggravation of misery. AA e entered Kiachta (lat. 50^, 
long. 106’) on the morning of the 18th November, 1869. The 
thermometer was then standing at 40" below zero ; and here, at the 
comfortable residence of a Eussian gentleman, our journey thus far 
ceased. 

A few observations will conclude all I have to say. Mongolia is 
believed to be divided into two divisions, North and South: North 
comprises four provinces; South eight or ten. There are three 
routes known by natives from Kalgan to Kurin : one, usually tra- 
velled over by caravans; another, which we came by, rather shorter; 
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and one, reserved by the Chinese Government for post-couriers — the 
longest. 

The population is di%'ided into clans : but as they have no method 
of obtaining a census, their number is unknovm. Few of them, even 
of their Lamas, know how to read or write. Their language is 
distinct from Tartar or from Chinese, although Chinese is the cha- 
racter used, they having no alphabet or literature of their own. 
They live in the Desert, travel about with their camels, and subsist 
on their docks of sheep, selling the wool to Chinese and Eussians. 
Where a village of yourts may have existed a week before, no traces 
of it may be found after that period, they being constantly on the 
move, which renders it impossible to fix correctly the whereabouts 
of any village or town. 

I would strongly advise any who wish to travel this route to do 
so at the same season in the year as we did, as although it is cold 
there is no fear of rain, which in other seasons is very abundant. 
The ground is hard and better for travelling over, and the camels 
are in winter condition, being useless in summer. 

The President tendered the thanks of the Society to Mr. Whyte for his 
paper. A few years ago a delightful description of a large portion of Ylongolia 
was given by Atkinson, the well-knowm traveller. Though the difficulties to 
he overcome in crossing that wild region were very great, one English lady, 
Mrs. Atkinson, had accomplished the journey, and he was happy to find the 
Government had — on her own account and for her very attractive and in- 
stinctive volume descriptive of her journey — recogmised her claims since the 
death of her husband, and granted her a small pension. 

Mr. Locxhaet thought if the author of the paper had remained longer in 
Pekin he would have seen beauties even of architectural decoration there. No 
doubt political troubles had caused a great deal of dilapidation, hut a country 
that had maintained itself for so many centuries, that had produced a large 
amount of wealth, that had blessed the world with many of its products, whose 
mountains and valleys were cultivated to an extent far beyond anything 
to be seen in England, that had an extensive literature, the production not 
only of the learned in past years, but of scholars of the present day, that 
had universities scattered throughout the country, to which thousands of 
students resorted for their examination — such a country could not be in quite 
so sad a state of ruin and decay as the paper intimated. He had been in houses 
and temples at Peking which were as handsome and as well kept, in Chinese 
fashion, as our houses and temples in England. The Temple of Heaven was 
one of the handsomest and most interesting buildings he had ever stepped into. 
He differed from Mr. Mliyte in these few particulars, but , he gave him all 
credit for the very pleasant and interesting manner in which he had detailed 
Ms adventurous journey across the plains of Tartary. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 


(Printed hy order of Council.) 


1. Results of the Examinaitons of 1870 /or the Prize Medals offered hy 
the Royal Geographical Society to the principal Pithlic Schools of the 
United Kingdom ; and Programme for 1871. 


List of Schools ix\tted to compete ix 1870. 

English Schools, — St. Peters College, Radley, Abingdon ; King Edward's 
ScRool, Birmingham ; Brighton College ; Cathedral Grammar School, Chester ; 
Cheltenham College ; Clifton College ; Dulwich College ; Eton College ; Hailey- 
burv College; Harrow; Hurstpierpoint ; Liverpool College; Liverpool Institute ; 
London, — Charter House ; Christ's Hospital ; City of London School ; King’s 
Collese School; St. Paul's; Lmiversity College School; Westminster School ; 
Royal Xaval School, New Cross ; — Manchester School ; Marlborough College ; 
Lniversity School, Nottingham; Repton : Rossall : Rugby; King's School; 
SI:erborne; Shoreham; Shrewsbury; Uppingham School : Wellington College ; 
Winchester School. 

Scotch Schools , — Aberdeen Grammar School ; Edinburgh Academy ; Edin- 
burgh Hiiih School; Glasgow High School. 

Irish Schools, — Royal Academical Institute, Belfast; Ennis College ; Portora 
Royal School, Enniskillen ; Dungannon Royal School ; Foyle College, London- 
derry ; Rathfarnham, St. Columba's College. 


Nineteen of the above Schools furnished competitors, according to the 
following list, in which is entered the number of candidates in political and 
physical geography from each t^chool : — 

Physical. Political. 


King Edward's School, Birmingham .. .. 1 

Cheltenham College 2 

Clifton College, Clifton 2 

Haileybury College 1 

Liverpool College 3 

Liverpool Institute 1 

Charter-house School 1 

City of London School 4 

University College School, Loudon . . . . 1 

Dulwich College 4 

Westminster School 2 

Manchester Grammar School 3 

University School, Nottingham 1 

Rossall School, Fleetwood 4 

King's School, Sherborne 4 

Glasgow High School n 

Royal Academical Institute, Belfast . - . . 3 

Ennis College 1 

Portora Royal School 0 


0 

1 

3 

1 

3 
1 
0 

4 
0 
4 
1 


4 

0 

I 

0 

1 


Total 


38 ’* 


29 * 


* Of the'«e the followin;: were withdrawn through illnos^ nr otlier cau'>es : — ^'I’hree in 
Phv' cal Belfast R. Acal. Instit., Clifton Coil., and King's School. Sheiborne^, and two 
in Political (Haileybiirv Coll, and Glasgow High School;; leaving the numbers actually 
competing thirty-tive and twenty-seven respectively. 
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TLe Examiners appointed by the Council for 1S70 were the Very Eev. J. S. 
Howson, n.D., Dean of Chester, for Political, and A. E. Wallace, r.n.G.s.. 
for Plivsical GeomaYhy ; the papers set by these gentlemen were as below. 
The examinations' were" held at the various schools, on the 28th of March, and 
the results were announced at the Anniversary Meeting of the Society on the 
23rd of M^. 


PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHY. 

Yo. 1 Examination Papee. 

A, — Configuration of the Earth. 

1 . What are the distances in geographical miles between the following places™ 

measured in a direct line ? («). London and Gibraltar ; (fc). London 

and Naples: 'c). London and Iceland; (d). London and Vienna; 
Calcutta and Jeddo : f). Cape Horn and Nt^w Zealand ; (p). Natal and 

Swan Eiver ? 

2. What places lie on a straight line (or great circle) drawn as follows: 

(a). From London to Alexandria; [h). From Calcutta to Sydney; (c). 
From Halifax to Mexico City? 

3. Draw a section along a straight line between the following places : — 

(o). London and Gibraltar; L). Washington and San Francisco. On 
these sections give the great features of ihe country ; such as the pro- 
portion of land and sea, the positions and altitudes of rivers, plains, and 
mountains. 

4. What is the relative extent of the following districts, as compared with 

Great Britain ? The Sahara, the Prairies of North America, the great 
inland basin of Central Asia, and the inland b.isin of the Great Salt and 
other lakes in North America? 

5. What are the altitudes, in feet, of the following mountains, plateaux, &c. ? 

The Alleghany Mountains, Lake Superior, Lake Baikal, Lake Titicaca, 
plateau of the Cassiquiare? 

B. — General Physical Geography. 

6. State how the distribution of heat over the globe is estimated, and the tem- 

perature of different places compared. 

7. Name the districts of greatest and least mean temperature in proportion to 

latitude in the Northern Hemisphere. 

8. What is meant by the distribution of Magnetism over the Earth? 

9. Define the magnetic poles and equator, and give their position. 

10. State the chief contrasts in the distribution of rain over the globe. 

11. Name the districts where the following minerals occur most abundantly: 

tin, copper, coal, diamonds. 

12. What families of plants are most exclusively tropical? 

13. What regions are most remarkable for the abundance of peculiar plants they 

contain ? 

14. Taking the old geographical divisions — Europe, Asia, Africa, North x\merica. 

South America, Australia — state how far these are characterised by pecu- 
liar animal productions. 

15. Give the native country of the Yak, Tapir, Howling Monkey, Toucans, 

Hombills, Cassowaries, Golden Pheasant, and Wild Turkey. 

16. Name six islands which are remarkable for their peculiar animal productions, 

and particularise one animal confined to each of them. 

Note. — ^The word “animal*’ is meant to include all forms of animal life as- 
distinguished from plants. 
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No. 2 Examination Paper. 

Physical Geography of India. 

1, Describe the natural boundaries of India, and give its chief dimensions and 

area as compared with Great Britain. 

2. What are the great natural divisions of India, as regards surface-contour and 

elevation ? 

Give the length, width, altitude, and chief physical features of the Hima- 
layan Mountains, 

4. Give the directions and altitudes of the chief mountain-ranges of the Indian 

Peninsula, and the position of its chief table-lands, 

0. Describe the position and extent of the great plain of India; give its area, 

and the amount of depression that would convert the Indian Peninsula 
into an island. 

6. Name the chief rivers of Southern India, their positions and comparative size. 

7. Give the position, shape, dimensions, and altitude of Ceylon. 

5, Describe the position and general physical features of Bootan, Cashmere. 

Sinde, and Malabar. 

9. Describe, generally, the climate of the Punjab, Simla, Darjeeling, Calcutta, 
and Mysore. 

10. What are the great divisions of India as regards vegetation, and what are its 
botanical relations to other parts of the world ? 
i ] . What animals or groups of animals are characteristic, respectively, of Northern 
India, Southern India, and Ceylon ? 

? 2. What are the chief races of man inhabiting India ? 

POLITICAL GEOGPvAPHY. 

No. 1 Exajiination Paper. 

General, 

1. What is meant by great-circle sailing? What are its advantages, and, in 

some cases, its disadvantages? Illustrate your answer by voyages from 
Melbourne to Cape Horn, and from Cape Horn to Canton. What are the 
lengths of these two voyages in geographical miles ? When does a rhumb 
line coincide with an arc of a great circle ? What are the characteristic 
differences between a nautical chart and a common map ? What is Mer- 
cator’s Projection ? 

2. What is the length of a degree of longitude at the Equator, at the Tropics, 

and in the latitude of London ? What is the difference of time between 
noon at Moscow and noon at Valparaiso ? What are the special pheno- 
mena of Day and Night and of Summer and Winter within the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles ? 

3. How has the progress of human enterprise and civilization been facilitated 

or impeded by the long slope and short slope of the great masses of land 
in the Continents of Asia and North America ? Draw sections — of the 
former from the mouth of the Lena to Cape Comorin, and of the latter 
from San Francisco to New York. 

4. Compare Europe and Africa, in regard to their relative proportions of area 

to coast-line. Give the relative sizes of the following islands : — Sicily, 
Java, St. Helena, Elba, and the Isle of Wight; and of the following 
lakes: — Windermere, Ladoga, the Dead Sea, Como, and Lake Superior; 
also the relative lengths of the Thames, the Volga, the Loire, the Oronoco, 
and the Elbe, and the relative heights of Mount Ararat, Chimborazo, 
Snowdon, and the Brocken. 

j. Draw a map of the Gulf of Mexico and the Carribbean Sea, inserting the 
West India Islands and noting the political powers to which they severally 
belong. In this map insert some parallels of latitude and some meridians 
of longitude, and state what parts of the Old World are intersected by the 
fomer, 

VOL. XIV% T 
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6. Enumerate in order the counties of Ireland which touch the sea, following- 

the coast-line, and naming also in succession the principal bays and pro- 
montories. When was Ireland divided into counties, and what is the 
meaning of the word pale’^ in Irish history ? 

7. What are the chief coalfields of England ? What are their respective charac- 

teristics, and what predominant manufactures are connected with each ? 

8. Describe (or exhibit on a map) the Provinces of France which were under 

the rule of England at the end of the reign of King Henry II., stating in 
each case how we obtained possession of them, and how they ultimately 
passed from our hands. What were the last remnants of our French 
possessions ? 

9. What traces have been left on the map of Europe, and in the European 

languages, of the incursions of the Barbarians in the fifth century ? What 
great movements of population are now going on in the Continent oF 
North America? What are their causes, and what do you expect their 
results to be ? 

10. Trace historically the geographical import of the words Asia, Italy, Adriatic, 

Scotland. What do you mean by Germany and the German Empire? 
What is the historical meaning of the words Maryland, Louisiana, Caro- 
lina, Natal, and Sodor? 

11. Where are the following places : — Navarino, Blenheim, Rheims, Gaeta= 

Yama, Khartoum, Eavenna, Port Mahon, Aden, Sarawak, Bahia, Arch- 
angel, Granada, Culloden, Ballarat ? and what circumstances of historical 
interest are connected with any of them ? 

12. Give an accurate account of the following products t—coc/iznea 7. mace, coral, 

isinglass, coii\ cloves, lac, fiernp, madder, argols, sulphur, saltpetre, cobaltj 
camphor, and linseed. Whence are they obtained, and to what purposes 
are they applied ? 

13. Name in order the principal seaports which a vessel would pass in coasting 

along the shores of the Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Trieste. Com- 
pare the populations of the chief cities which you name. 

14. Enumerate the chief passes of the Alps from Monte Viso to the Ortler Spitz. 

What are the respective elevations of these passes ? What are the chief 
modes of communication across them ? Between what separate nationalities 
and what political powers is this part of the chain of the Alps the boundary 
line? 

15. What do we gain by having possession of the Falkland Islands and the 

Mauritius ? Where are they ? Who discovered them, and when ? Describe 
the circumstances under which they came into our possession. What are 
the political divisions of the continent of Australia? What are their 
boundary lines, and what part of South America covers the same range of 
latitude ? 

16. Explain the following terms : — climate, horizon, oasis, atoll, delta, plateau, 

glacier, leave, Fauna, mistral, steppe, isothermal line and cotidal line. 
Illustrate any part of your answer by drawing. 

No. 2 Examination Paper. 

India. 

1. Sketch a map of India from the mouth of the Brahmaputra to the mouth 

of the Indus, and from the Hindoo-Koosh to Point de Galle, marking 
the boundary lines of latitude and longitude, inserting the principal rivers 
and their affluents, indicating also the elevated and alluvial lands, and 
carefully tracing the general watershed from Simla to Cape Comorin. 

2. What are the respective characteristics of the Eastern and W estem Ghauts, 

and what is the mean eleyation of the Deccan ? What is the length of the 
course of the Ganges ? What is the highest ground in Ceylon ? What is 
the distance round the coast from Bombay to ^ladras, and how far is each 
of these two points in a straight line from Calcutta ? 

3. Describe the characteristic features of Benares, the Southern Hydrabad, 

Umritsir, and Kandy, as regards situation and outward aspect, archi- 
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tectare, costume, and social and religious lift. Illustrate any part of your 
answer by drawing, 

4. Describe the circumstances under which Oudh and Assam came into oui* 

possession. In what political relation do we stand at present ^ to the 
Mysore ? What are the areas, respectively, of these three territories, and 
what their peculiarities ? 

5. Enumerate in order the rivers of the Punjab. Describe, with dates, the chief 

military invasions which have crossed this territory from the West. Give 
the circumstances and the positions of the principal battles which have 
taken place between the Sutlej and Delhi. 

6. How is the supreme government of British India now constituted? How 

many separate local administrations are there in direct comrannication 
with this supreme government ? and how many of them are invested with 
the power of passing laws ? 

7. How, in your opinion, is the success of the Suez Canal likely to afi’ect the 

trade of India, the probable development of the railw'ay system being taken 
into account? M^hat railways are now made, or are in progress, in that 
country ? 

S. If you were lo fix upon a position for the capital of India, what part of the 
country would you select ? State fully the circumstances you would take 
into account in making such a choice. 

9. What are the chief districts which produce indigo, rice, jute, opium, cotton, 
coffee, and tea ? Do the imports of India usually exceed the exports, or 
the reverse? How is the balance redressed in the course of trade? 
With what other countries besides England does India now carry on an 
active trade ? 

10. What are the leading distinctions of race in the inhabitants of India ? Which 

races seem to have occupied the ground first, and where are they found 
now ? Give a popular classification of the languages of India. 

11. Give the derivations and meanings of the words India, Simalaya, Doah, 

Xeilgherry, Caicnpoor, Coromandtl ; also of the words Parsee, Kahob. 
Bajah, Caste, Sepoy, Mogul. 

12. What is known or conjectured of the relations of King Solomon and King 

Alfred with India? What are the earliest vovages of which we have 
record, round the Cape of Good Hope to that country? What is meant 
by “the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind” (‘ Par. Lost/ ii. 2)? Whence did 
the West Indies derive their name? Explain: “He does smile his face 
into more lines than are in the new map with the augmentation of the 
Indies*^ i'* Twelfth Night,’ iii. 3\ 


L 

Report to the Council, ly the Examiner in Physical Geography 

FOR 1870. 

“ Gentlemen, — The following are the names of the successful candidate.^' 
m this year’s examination :■ — 

Medallists. 

Gold Medal George Grey Butler .. .. Liverpool College. 

Bronze Medal . . IMartin Stewart Rossall School, 

Sonourahly Mentioned. 

Enual Hind Cheltenham College. 

^ \ George Hughes Liverpool Institute. 

3. Frederick Joseph Beckley .. King's Scktjol Sherborne. 

4. Frederick WiLLLOi Hunt .. .. Vniversity College School. 

5- Cclhge. 

6, Ernest C. Thojias Manchester Grammar School. 

“The most characteristic feature of the papers submitted to me is the very 
general superiority of those on the S 2 )ecial to tliose on the general subyi'^’h 

"t 2 
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Even those candidates who show an almost complete ignorance of general 
physical geography, have got up the subject of India, so as to answer a con- 
siderable number of the questions with tolerable accuracy. 

“ Out of the 35 papers on Physical Geography, only about 15 showed 
any competent knowledge of the subject : the remainder appearing to be 
written by boys who had not been properly prepared, and were very ignorant 

• >1 what was required. Many have no clear notion ot what is meant by 
Friy^k<j\ as distinguished from PoUtuaJ G-eogra^li/, as evinced by giving 

* healthmess ' or ‘ unhealthiness * as a sufiScient description of the climate of 
a place. Several do not know what a st^ tion means, and instead of diawing 
-me, write long descriptions of the line of section. Almost all give lists of 
'.idficuttd products as a sufficient descrqition of the vegetation of a district. 

“ It might, perhaps, be advisable to make these deficiencies known, at 
least to the masters of the competing schools, in order that they might nut in 
iiiture waste their time in superintending the examination of boys who have 
no possible chance of success. 

The questions most imperfectly answered by all the candidates are those 
which relate to the geographical distribution of plants, animals, and the races 
of mankind : a circumstance which is, no donbr, to lie attributed to the very 
imperfect manner in which these subjects arc treated, not only in school 
geographies, but also in works of much higher pretensions. Notwithstanding 
a note to the effect that the word ‘ animals * included the w'hole animal king- 
dom, most of the candidates appeared to understand it as applying exclusively 
to mammalia, and more especially to the larger domesticated mammalia. 

“ The prize papers, are, however, v^ery good, and are well deserving of the 
honour they have achieved. That of the Gold Medallist in particular is 
excellent, not only for the amount ot mforuiation well and clearly expressed 
in it, hut also for the acciuacy and beauty ot us sketch-maps and sections, 
and Its eeiieral neatness of execution, vbich latter quality, however, has had 
no Aveight in eletermining the hnzh position it has attained, which is due 
>olely to its other merits. That whicti has gained the Bronze Medal, although 
undoubtedly somewhat inferior, is also very good ; and both these stand at a 
considerably higher level of excellence than those which follow them, and 
Avhose Avriters are deemed worthy of honourable mention. It is to be remarked 
that the two prizemen stood first and second respectively in the list of 
honourable mentions last year. 

“ Out of the seventeen schools Avhich have competed in Physical Geography 
this year, only seA^en are Avorthy of special mention, as shown in the following 
list : — " X- \ ^ 

X umber of 
Cundi dates'. 

Liverpool College 3 Gold Medal, two inferior. 

Hosmll School 4 Bronze Medal, one good, two inferior. 

ChtUt Ilham Colhtje .. .. 2 First and fifth of honourable mentions. 

Live I pool Institute .. .. 1 First honourable mention. 

Kini/s School, Sherborne . . 4 Third honourable mention, two inferior. 

Vftivertity College School .. 1 Fourth honourable mention. 

Mauchenter Graniinar SOiOol 3 Sixth honourable mention, two good. 

May dth, iSTO, Alfred B. Wallace, 

‘‘ Ej'ruiiintr la Physical OtoyraphyP 


ir. 

liEPOET TO THE C0U^’CIIi, BY THE ExAMIXER IX POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, 1870. 

“ Gextlejiex, — I have the honour to report that out of the twenty-seven 
candidates Avhose papers have Ixvn submitted to me, the first and second in 
order of merit are : — 
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Gold Medal .. .. George William Gent .. .. BossalJ School. 

Bronze Medal .. James Henry Collins .. .. Liverpool College. 

‘‘To these, accordingly, I have awardel the gold and bronze medals respect- 
ively. Those whom I have placed next in order, are as follow : — 

1. Edward Ceabb .. .. .. iMo.nchester Grammar School. 

( William Grundy Eossall School. 

George Hogben Vnivernty School, Xottingharu. 

J. J>. Murray Clifton College. 

5. Harold Bailey Dixon .. .. Westminster School. 

The interval being considerable between the first of these and remaining four. 

“ As regards the competitors in general, I observe that many of them give, 
correctly and well, such statistical inturniation as can be obtained from books. 
In knowledge of this kind, probably, the second medallist is quite equal tu 
the first ; but in perception of the true interest of geographical study, and in 
general grasp of the whole subiect, the Gold Medallist appears to me far 
superior to all the other candidates. I may be permitted to mention two 
defects which strike me as evident in most of the papers. Few of the candi- 
dates seem to appreciate the importance of geography as illustrative of history ; 
and there is a general inability to make easy use of drawing in elucidation of 
geographical facts. And yet these combinations in the method of instruction 
are usually found very attractive to boys. 

“ Turning now from the candidates to their places of education, I am much 
struck by the circumstance that a-zain the highest honours have been ubtained 
by Lancashire schools. This is itself a geographical fact of some interest, and 
I may be allowed to have the pleasure of adding turther that the groups of 
boys to whom the two successful candidate'^ belong, cunvey the impression 
that the geographical teaching in ItossaU S'Lnol * vuvX Lirapnol College is 
very good. The total number of schuuls wdiich Lave furnished the twenty- 
seven candidates is twelve, viz., m College ; Cl if ton College: Dvhvirh 

College; Ennis College; Liverpool (Ellege : Liverpool Institute: iManehesfer 
(irararaar School; Forfor ( Iloijnl Schoof Enuislvillert : SehooJ : 

Eniversifg School^ Xoftinglrnn ; I'itij of Loivlon School : inol 
School. 

“ Chester.^ Mag l\th, 1B70. J. S. Howson, 

^'Examiner in Folltujd Gtograpi^y." 


PKOGEAMME FOE 1871. 

The Council of the Society have satisfaction m repeating the offer of Prize 
Medals for the ensuing year, and have invited the following Schools to take 
part in the competition 

Li>t of Schools invite! to eoiupefe in 1S71. 

English Schools. — St, PetoPs College, Puidley, Ahingdon ; King Edward’.'^ 
School, Birmingham; Brighton College; Cathedral Grammar School, Chester ; 
Cheltenham College ; Clifton College ; Dulwich College ; Eton College ; 
Haileybuiy College ; Harrow ; Hurstpier point ; Liverpool College ; Liverpool 
Institute ; London, — Charter House ; Christ's Hospital ; City of London 
School; King’s College School ; St. Paul’s; University College School ; West- 
minster School ; Royal Kaval School, New Cross : — Manchester School ; 


* Note hy the Editor . — The Head Master of Rossall ascribes the success of his 
boys to their uuaided efforts, no special instruction in Political Geography having 
been given. 
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Marlborougli College; University School, Nottingham; Eepton ; Eossall; 
Eiighy ; King’s School, Sherborne; Shoreham; Shrewshiiry; Lppingham 
School; Wellington College ; Winchester School. 

Scotch Schools. — Aberdeen Grammar School ; Edinburgh Academy ; Edin- 
burgh High School ; Glasgow High School. 

Irish Schools. — Eoyal Academical Institute, Belfast; Dungannon Eoyal 
School; Ennis College; Portora Eoyal School, Enniskillen; Eoyle College, 
Londonderry ; Eathfarnham, St. Columba’s College. 

Syllctbiis of Exarniaatious for the Prize Medals of the Eoyal Geographical 
Society in 1871. 

ExAiiiXATioN IN Physical Geography. 

This Examination ^^'ill take place simultaneously at the several invited 
Schools, at the same hours and under precisely the same regulations as those 
in Political Geography. 

Ko. 1 Examination Paj)er will consist of questions on the following 
subjects : — 

A. Configuration of the Earth, as learnt by careful study of a globe. 
What are the distances, speaking roughly, between such remote places as may 
be specified ? What places of importance lie on the direct lines between them, 
and what is the section along each ? What are the relative size, elevation, 
&c., speaking roughly, of such well-known districts, mountains, and rivers, as 
may be specified ? 

B. General Physical Geography . — Distribution of land and sea, forests, 
plateaux, glaciers, volcanoes, man, animals, plants, and minerals, oceanic, 
meteorological, and magnetic phenomena. 

*** Extra marks will be allowed for sketches, but only so far as they are 
effective illustrations of what cannot otherwise be easily expressed. No marks 
will be given for neatness of execution, apart from accuracy. 

Ah. 2 Examination Paper will consist wholly of questions on a special 
subject. 

The special subject appointed for 1871 is — 

The Physical Geography vf British NoHh America (exclusive of the Arctic 
Begions^ 

Exaiiixatiox rx Political Geography. 

This Examination will take place simultaneously at the several invited 
Schools, according to printed regulations (which will he forwarded in due 
time), on the fourth Alonday in ilarch, 1871, and will consist of two papers 
of three hours each ; the one to be answered between 9 and 12 a.yl, and the 
other between 2 and 5 p.m. 

Ah. I Examination Paper will consist of questions on the following 
subjects : — 

A. Descriptive Geography. — Explanation of latitude and longitude. What 
are the distances in geographical miles, s] leaking roughly, and as learnt by 
the careful study of a globe, between such remote places as may be specified? 
What places ot importance lie on the direct line between them ? What is 
the relative size, speaking roughly, of such well-known countries, mountains, 
and rivers, as may be specified ? 

B. Historical Geography. — Embracing (1) the boundaries of states and 
empires at different historical periods ; (2) the chief lines of commerce, ancient 
and modern ; (3) the infiuence of geographical features and conditions upon 
the distribution of races and political history of mankind, 

Ho. 2 Examinatiorn Paper will consist wholly of questions on a special 

subject. 
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Tlie special subject appointed for 1871 is — 

(xeograjjhy of British XortJi Anitrica (exclusive of the Arctic Eegions), 
descriptive and liistorical. 

Extra marks will be allowed for maps and sketches, but only so far as 
they are effective illustrations of wliat cannot otherwise be easily ex];ressed. 
Xo marks will be given for neatness of execution, apart from accuracy. 


2. — Beport on the Suez Canal, By Captain Kichards, r.n., f.r.s., 

Hydxographer to the Admiralty, and Lieut.-Colonel Clarke, c.b., 

E.E., Director of Engineering and Architectural Works, Admiralty. 

(Reprinted from the Official Report.) 

Ix accordance with instructions from the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
contained in a letter from their Secretary, dated the 30th December, 1869, 
directing us “ to proceed to Egypt, and to obtain on the spot the fullest 
information in our power as to the present condition of the Suez Canal and 
the Works proposed to be carried out in connection with it, and to report to 
what extent the Canal may be expected to be available for the purposes of 
Her Majesty's Xaval Service, including the Transport Service, to and from the 
East,” we have now the honour to make the following Report : — 

1. Leawng London on the 13th of January, we proceeded through France 
to Marseilles, thence to Spezzia and Brindisi, at each of which places we 
remained a short time to inspect the engineering and naval works in progress, 
and reached Alexandria on the 28th of January, where H.M.'s surveying vessel 
Xewport, Captain Xares, was waiting to convey us to Port Said. 

2. Sailing from Alexandria at noon of the 29th, Port Said was reached early 
on the morning of the 30th ; on the passage were passed the three iron pile 
lighthouses on the Rosetta Mouth, Brulos Point, and Damietta entrance of the 
Xile, which are all but complete, and when lighted will prove most irseful 
guides to vessels passing along this low and shalloAv coast, wLere the currents 
are uncertain, and after westerly winds sometimes attain a velocity oi 2 miles 
an hour, with an indi aught setting strongly into the bights : on this account 
vessels will do well not to approach the shore nearer than 7 or 8 miles. The 
high light of Port Said, which stands at the inner end of the western break- 
water, was seen at a distance of 25 miles ; and bringing it on a l>earing, s. w. ^ w., 
we steered in on that course, passing the end of the western breakwater, within 
J of a mile, in 5 fathoms of water, and then between the buoys which mark 
the channel, into the inner basin, carrying 25, 26, and 27 feet of water, 
occasionally 28 feet, where the vessel was secured to the mooring buoy of the 
“ Messageries ImpeTiales.” 

3. Xo time was lost in communicating with the English vice-consul, who 
introduced us to the Egyptian governor, and to the officials of the Canal 
Company, luz., M. Pointel, Captain in the French Imperial Xavy, chief of the 
transit and navigation departments at Port 8aid, and Blondel, at present 
the resident chief engineer for the whole of the Canal woiks ; from these gentle- 
men we received the most ready offers of assistance, and a promise that the 
whole of the drawings and other documents in their possession should be placed 
at our disposal. 

4. During the day a cursory examination of the beach line to the westward 
of the Pon,"and of the Port itself, was made ; from which it was decided that 
it would be desirable to make a more detailed survey of it than already existed ; 
it was arranged accordingly to leave behind a party from the Xevjyok, for this 
purpose, while we proceeded with the examination of the canal. 
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5. The plan which appeared most advisable to adopt, with the view of 
carrying out our instructions to the greatest advantage in the time at our 
disposal, was as follows ; — To proceed, in the hrjjt instance, through the canal 
to Ismailia, there communicate with AL Guichard, the chief administrator of 
the Company, in the absence of M. de Lesseps ; thence on to the southern 
end of the canal at Suez ; and after inspecting the Government and Company’s 
works there, to return over the same ground to Port Said, finish the survey, and 
make a further examination of that locality ; and, finally, to complete our 
operations at Ismailia, by examining Lake Timsah. By these means w*e 
should have the opportunity of dropping parties to observe the tides at 
different points, and of making the fullest investigation in our ix)\ver of the 
canal itself, probably under varying conditions. 

6. On the morning of the 31st we were joined by AI. Le Baron La Tour, an 
officer of the Company, whom M. Guichard obligingly attached to us during the 
whole of our stay ; and the intelligence and })erfect local knowledge jiossessed 
by this gentleman proved of the greatest service to us throughout. Leaving 
Port Said on the same morning, we proceeded to carry out the arrangements, 
as above explained, and, having completed them, finally quitted Ismailia on 
the 8th February, for Cairo, by rail. The yeivport returned the same day to 
Port' Said, where, assisted by the Prom/A. transport tender, she remained 
sounding the port and its approaches, and making sections of the former, until 
the llth February, when she left for Malta. 

7. It will be seen, then, that twelve days were occupied on the canal and at 
Port Said, and during this time every opportunity was taken advantage of to 
gain the fullest information on the subjects pointed out in our instructions, 
both by ourselves and the surveying officers of i\iQ Xtirjiort. In these instruc- 
tions there are three principal points to which' attention is drawn, viz. ; — 

The present condition of the canal ; 

The works proposed to be carried out in connectiim with it ; and 
^The extent to which it may be exi^cted to be available for Her Majesty*:; 
Xaval Service. 

8. Before entering into a detailed description of the present state of the 
canal, or of the means which were resorted to in onler to gain a correct 
knowledge of its condition, it seems desirable to note briefly the extent and 
character of the work, as determined on by its designers and constructors, 
and it will be then more readily seen to w^hat extent these conditions have 
been fulfilled. 

9. The whole length of the canal from the High Lighthouse at Port Said to 
its junction with the Bed Sea at Suez, may be stated "as nearly as possible, at 
88 geographical miles ; of this distance 66 miles are actual canal, and 22 miles 
of the navigation runs through the three lakes, viz., Timsah, amUhe great and 
small Bitter Lakes ; excavations had to be carried out, however, throii-^liout 
the wffiole length of Lake Timsah : of the small Bitter Lake, and a portion 
of the great lake, leaving a ai.-tance only of 8 miles in the latter, where the 
natural depth exceeded that of the canal, and where, consequently, none w'ere 


necessary. 

10. The width of the canal at the surface, throughout the ^rreater nart nf if e 

woo -finoll V dfinirlprl rn PxfPTirl fn ■PTirrlioX f — i i ^ 


XU. xuc (.uiuugiiour tile greater part of its 

length, wp finally decided to extend to 325 English feet, having a floor 72 feet 
wide in the centre, with a depth ot _b feet, sloping uji 2 to 1 till within 5 feet of 
the water surface, w'here the section is for 50 to 60 feet, either level or with 
horizontal benches, endins in slopes of 5 to 1 ; at three places, however, where 
its course runs through hiiih^ ground, and where the labour of removincr the 
soil would have been attendea \Titli very ^eat expen.se, and occupied a consi- 
derable time, the width ha& been reduced to 195 feet, with slopes of to 1 • 
these three spots occur in the neighbourhood of El Gnisr, Sevapeug. and 
Chalouf, and are respectively o, and 1 miles in length, making, in the- 
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whole, about 18 miles of nan-ow cuttiu^. It will thus be seen that the canal 
waa generally to have a water way 26 leet deep for a width of 72 feet, 20 feet 
deep for 95 feet, and 15 feet for a width uf 112 feet. 

11. In order to test to what extent these intentions had been carried out, it 
was necessary to make accurate sections of the canal throughout its length, 
and 52 of such sections were made accordingly, exclusive of 8, which were 
subsequently taken across Port Said ; the results proved that on the whole, 
with a few exceptions to be noticed presently, the work had been fairly com- 
pleted according to the original, or, rather, the modified design ; and though it 
is not to be doubted that the opening was probably in some degree premature, 
and that though much remains tube done to improve and facilitate the transit, 
especially for large ships, yet it is at the present moment undeniably a navi- 
gable canal for vesseh of considerable draught and tonnage, and its success has 
probably far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of its warmest supporters ; 
it must not be understood that there is the exact depth and breadth uniformly 
throughout the canal which it was the intention of the engineers there should 
be ; the deepest water, for instance, as shown by our sections, is not always 
precisely in the centre, nur is there always the exact width which was laid 
down ; occasionally it is less, in some cascb even greater, hut the depth does 
not difier more than was to be expected under the circumstances, or so much 
as materially to alfect its practical value, with the exception of the cases now 
to be noticed, and which are in course ot being remedied. 

12. The first of these faults, and where a dredger was at work removing it, 
occurs at section 19, 33 miles from Port Said, between Kantara and El Guisr,. 
here the greatebt depth is 22 feet, but only for a undth of 30 feet, and for a 
width of 80jeet a depth of 20 feet only can he commanded ; this occurs at Lake 
Ballah, where there ib no eastern embankment to the canal above water. 

13. The second had place occurs at section 27, Hi miles from Port Said, 
just where the canal proper commences, at the south end of Lake Timsah ; here 
alsu 2- feet is the greatest de[)tli, and that only at one spot ; 20 feet can be 
cairied for a width of 55 feet, and IS leet for a width of 72 feet. A dredge 
was also at work deepening thib spot. 

14. The SeTapeum rocky section fonns, or rather did forni, the next and 
greatest difficulty. The thin stratum of gypbum, which extends more or less 
along this section, at a depth of 17 feet below the water-line, suddenly increased 
for a length of about 80 yards, from a few inches to a thickness of 7 feet, and 
which, lying between two trial boringb^ was nnfortunateh" not detected till 
after the water had been let in, and close on to the time fixed for the completion 
of the works. IVhen discovered there was scarcely 17 feet of water over it, but 
at the time of our examination it had been almost removed by blasting and 
dredging ; three dredges were at work, and we witnessed huge blocks of the 
stone being brought up Ijy the laickets, to the no small damage of the latter, 
which were split and broken through the tearing away of the rock by the 
powerful steam machinery; the efforts indeed which were being made to 
lemove this diffi(mlty were very gieat, regardless of every obstacle, and some 
sections with which the engineer was gund enough to supply us, confirmed by 
some eight we made ourselves, left no doubt that they had all but lieen over- 
come ; and we have every reason to conclude that, since our visit, this part of 
the canal, as fiir as depth is concerned, has been made equal, if not superior, to 
any other. 

15. At the distance of a mile south of the Serapeimi operations, or 51§ miles 
from Port Said, at section 35, there is another shallow place where 22 feet is 
the greatest depth, for a width of 50 feet ; for a width of nearly 70 feet not 
more than 20 feet can be carried, and for a width of 80 feet there is no more 
than 18 leet : this obstacle was to be removed by the drulges immediately. 

16. The last weak place to be noticed is at section 47, within 3 miles of the 
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Suez entrance of tlie canal, and here not more tlian 23 feet was found, and for 
a width of 50 feet no greater depth than 22 feet ; this, however, was at low 
water, and it is to be home in mind that at this end of the canal a rise and 
fall of the tide may be depended upon to the extent of from 4 to 6 feet ; a dredge 
was at work improving this part, which at present is probably the most im- 
perfect portion of the canal. 

17. Independently of the weak points which have now been described, some 
of which have been already remedi^, and all of which it may fairly be expected 
win be so, within three or four months from the time of our visit — early in 
Febniaiy — the next difficulties are the curv'es, five in number, in passing most 
of which great care and attention will be necessary in piloting a long vessel. 
The first occurs immediately after entering the canal from Port Said, but it is 
so moderate that there is little difficulty in passing it : two others occur between 
Kantara and El Guisr ; the latter, just before entering Lake Timsah from the 
north, is the sharpest in the canal, and is in coiii*se of being widened. The 
fourth is also rather a sharp turn, and is near the soutli end of the Little Bitter 
Lake ; the fifth and last is within 2 miles of Suez. Otherwise the channel is 
straight ; and with the exception of about 2 miles on the eastern side of the 
canal at the south end of Lake Ballah, nearly the same distance on its western 
side at the southern extreme of Lake Timsah, as well as throughout the wTiole 
extent of the three lakes, there is a solid dry embanlonent, varying in height 
from about 5 to 10 feet in the flat pait to 50 or 60 in the higher portions. 

18. Throughout Lake Timsah, and from where the embankment terminates 
at the north end of the Great Bitter Lake to the Lichthonse at the north end 
of the lake, a distance of about 1^ mile ; also from the Lighthouse at the south 
end of the lake, throughout the length of the Little Bitter Lake, to where the 
embanked canal again commences, the deep channel is marked by conspicuous 
iron beacons on either side ; these beacons are 250 feet apart, and the deep- 
"water channel between them is the same in width as in the rest of the canal ; 
blit in practice it is found more difficult to keep in the centre while passing 
through these beacons than it is when between the embankments. 

19. The iion pile lighthouses at the north and south ends of the Great 
Bitter Lake are 8 miles apart, and visible the one from the other. In the 
space intervening, the water is 2 or 3 feet deeper than in the canal ; and ships 
are not therefore obliged to follow any direct course through the lake, but may 
proceed or anchor as convenient. 

20. At every 5 or G miles between Port Said and Lake Timsah — the whole 
distance being 42 miles — there is a yare or siding to allow large vessels to bring 
up in either for the purpose of passing each other, or to moor for the night. 
These yares, which arc temporarily marked by posts driven into the hanks, are 
merely extensions of the width of the floor of the- canal under water, and are n< »t 
sufficiently capacious, hut they will, it is stated, be enlarged. That at Kantara, 
24 miles from Port Said, is exceptionally large, and can accommodate three 
large vessels. 

21. The pilots are of course well acquainted with the positions of these 
sidings ; there is, or is to be, a telegraph station established at each of them, 
with a competent nautical official who is to regulate the movements of passing 
vessels, according to directions which will be communicated by telegram from 
Port Said, Ismailia, or Suez. Telegraph 'wires are established throughout the 
length of the canal. 

22. The best stopping places for ships after nightfall, and during sand-drifts, 
or high winds, when the passage of the canal would be attended with risk of 
gronnding, are the Kantara y(xre. Lake Timsah, and the Great Bitter Lake, 
which are respectively 24 miles, 42 miles, and 56 miles from Port Said. Lake 
Timsah at present has not more than 21 and 22 feet of water ; and 'with a long 
ship some difficulty is experienced in entering the channel of the canal from 
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the lake ; a sufficient portion of the lake is to he improved to render it a con- 
venient stopping place. 

23. Such, then, is the present state of the canal. The second clause of our 
instructions, respecting the works proposed to he carried out in connexion with 
it, is now to be considered. 

24r. From M. Guichard, the chief authority on the spot, we learnt that when 
the Company took over the w'orks irom the contractors, they were quite aware 
of the weak points detected by us in our examination, and decided on complet- 
ing the undertaking themselves, for which purpose, and also to maintain the 
canal in a navigable condition, eight powerful dredges, and a proportionate 
quantity of mud-hoppers and other plant, have been permanently retained, 

25. It was intended to proceed immediately with the improvement of those 
points to which we have alluded as faulty, by reducing the sharpness of the 
curve at El Guisr, ^ridening it and the other three “ curves of danger’" to 130 
feet at the floor of the canal, and making the channel from the entrance of 
Port Said to the inner basin 30 feet deep, as well as increasing its width. In 
effecting the improvement of the corves, it is computed that about 451,000 
cubic yards of excavation will have to he made, and a further removal of 
1,100,000, it is said, would go far towards perfecting the canal ; hut the latter, 
being regarded by the Company as unnecessary for the actual requirements of 
navigation, is not likely to he undertaken at present. 

26. It is also intended to mark the banks of the canal by conspicuous beacons 
at every mile, instead of by the temporary kilometre marks which now exist 
only between Port Said and Lake Timsah. At every cable's length, or tenth 
of a mile, substantial pillars ur bollards, for securing ships and heaving them 
off, are to be embedded in the banks on both sides ; and the limit of 16 feet 
depth of water is to be marked on eiiher side by buoys at a distance of a fifth 
of a mile from each other, or 400 yards apart, these buoys to be moored with 
a chain and sinker, and further secured by a second chain to the pillars on 
shore. We were assured that these pi'lars and buoys w'ere being prepared at 
Trieste, and within four or five months W’ould he in their places ; if so, the 
advantages and convenience to passing vessels will be considerably increased, 
for the great drawback at pieseiit is the wunt of appliances for heaving a vessel 
off of the ground, or of making her fast should it be necessary to stop. 

27. It is expected that the wiiule uf the improvements above mentioned will 
he completed by the close of the present year, the more especially as we have 
been informed by M. Lesseps himself, subsequently to our visit, that there is 
not to be any delay in commencing them. 

28- Having thus described the canal proper, there remains to be noticed the 
Mediterranean entrance at Port Said, to which the greatest importance has 
been attached by all the authoiities who have considered the whole question ; 
and, indeed, on no point has there been entertained a more general diversity of 
opinion than on the practicability of maintaining this artificial harbour. 

29. The greatest difficulty anticipated by those w’ho were w^ell qualified to 
form an opinion was that the large quantity of de].K)sit constantly being earned 
eastward from the Xile would rapidly pile up atrainst any artificial harrier that 
might be constructed, and fomi a shoal across the entrance of the canal, through 
which it w’ould not be practicable to keep a ship channel open : and on the 
correctness or otherwise of these view's of course depended the success of 
the undertaking. M. Lesseps, however, boldly confronted the difficulty, and 
his decision has been justified by the event. That the operations of nature 
have in some degree — indeed, to some considerable extent — produced the 
result anticipated, is not to he denied, as will he evident from an inspection 
of the plan of Port Said, wdiich accompanies this report; but it is quite 
manifest, from the rate at which the accumulation of sand is taking place, as 
shown by the periodical observations of the French engineers, and by our own 
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esamination, that any piactical inconvenience to navigation from this cause- 
may he considered as remote ; but if at any future time it should arise, the 
remedy is sure and simple, viz,, an extension of the breakwater. 

50. "port Said, though alibrding sufBcientiy good anchorage for small vessels, 
c-annot be considered a harbour, either in res[)CLt oi extent or dejith, for vessels 
of large tonnage and great draught of water. It is formed by two rough, 
narrow, and low breakwater'>, of unfinished a])pearance, enclosing an area of 
some 450 acres, with an average depth of only lo or 14 feet of water, except in 
the ship channel leading to the inner basins, where the depth is from 25 to 2S 
feet. 

31. The western l^reakwater, which extends for 6940 feet at right angles to 
the shore, and is slightly curved to the eastward towaids its extremity, was 
commenced in 1860, and carried out about 1300 feet, beyond which point, and 
at a short distance from iri was deposited a heap of stones that was surrounded 
by iron piles, and, from its detached position, was called The Island/’ The 
work was then left untouched nil 1866, when the breakwattr was joined to 
the island, and it was continued to its present length, and finished in 1868. 
From the mainland to the island the breakwater is formed, on its inner side, 
of a bank of rubble stones, surmounted by a promenade, over wdiich the siway 
breaks tvitli a very moderate north-west wind, and on the outer or sea front of 
concrete blocks, but beyond the island to its termination it is entirely con- 
structed ot large blocks of artificial stone, composed of one part of Fi*encli 
hydraulic lime with two parts tf sand, and some of which weie transferred to 
it fiom the eastern hieakwatei. This latter, Ailiich is also constructed of large 
masses ot concrete, is of more recent construction ; it extends <ib.jut 6020 feet, 
and converges towards the we^^tem bieak water. 

32. Botli ^tructuro are deficient in width, and from the roueh way in 
which the blocks are de|>osited ^ouie amount of silt finds its way through the 
interstices, while from their slight elevation the sea, during fivsh north-we:>t 
winds, Avashes over them, bringing with it a certain quantity of sand. 

33. It is ."aid, and probably Avith truth, that it is only during ."trong winds^ 
that the silting up occur.'i through either cause, to any extent. That the 
current doe^ not alway-? run to the eastward, but after easterly Avinds in. the 
contrary direction, i" evident ; and at the inner jiait of the eastern break- 
AA'atcr, where some of the bhx'k" Avere removed for the pur|K>se of completing 
the outer portion.s, theieby leaving a bleach, the effect of an easterly current 
or an easterly Avind is plainly to I'c seen in the sand accumulated. 

34. From an examination of the Frcncli ]>lans, and by our own measure- 
ments, the shore has extended scaAvard along the outside of the western 
breakwater since i860, or, in ten years, 1220 feet ; the action of tlie current 
has thus reclaimed, in that jieriod, in an angular fonu, an area of about 45 
acres. An inspection ' (f the French diagrams shoAvs that this process of silting 
has not been uniformly ]aogressive; during some period:?, indeed, it has been 
stationary. The area included witiiin a line drawn from the eastern end of 
the breakAvater to the tangent of the beach line, about 3 miles, to the west- 
ward, is 1400 acres, and from thi" some idea may be formed as to the remote- 
ness of the time when any practical inconvenience to the harbour will result 
through the process of silting. 

Two proposals haA^e been made fur obviating the influx of sand through the 
western breakwater into the ship channel: one being to cut parallel Avith the 
breakAvater a small trench into which the 'land AA'oukl fall as it came through, 
the other to dredge the channel so as to keep it ahvays at 9 metres or 28} feet 
in depth, and this it is considered cuuid lie uccomphAied by the employment 
of a dredger for thirty days in every year. 

35. It will thus be seen that while there need be no apprehension of diffi- 
culty in keeping open the ship channel by either of these methods, or by the 
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Improvement of the breakvraters — vrLicb, Lo'vrever, appear to answer tlie 
purpose for which thej" were designed, viz. : t< * ahbrd shelter to the inner 
hasins and canal — there is no obstacle to the formation of a deep-water harbour 
in the Avant port, which may be dredged to any depth ; but it is doubtful 
whether such increabcd depth would be an advantage, as the shoal water 
protects the inner basins from the sea. 

At present a deep channel only, which, as before observed, is to be widened 
and deepened to 29 or 30 feet, has been opened for the passage of ships ; it is 
not sufficiently buoyed for vessels enttring v-dthout the aid of a pilot, but will 
be improved in this respect. 

o6. South-west gales are the heaviest on this coast, but being off shore, 
they produce no sea, X.X. W. and north-west are the prevailing winter winds ; 
but they are not often heavy, and the breakt\ater affords protection from them. 
The summer winds are north-east which is right into the Port, and though 
they seldom blow with great strength, yet they generally send in sufficient sea 
to prevent dredging operations. November is said to be the quietest month, 
and It is calculated that the dredging already alluded to will always more 
than suffice to ensure the necessary depth in the channel of Port Said. During 
our stay in February, a strong north-east wind set in, on one of the mornings 
on winch we went out in the steam tender t<3 examine the entrance : it is 
probable that a vessel drawing 23 feet of water, wuiiid on this occasion have 
touched the mud with her keel ; this breeze was, however, but of a few hours’ 
duration, and the same streiigtli of wind would probably have prevented a 
vessel of similar draught from euteiing the harbour of Alexandria. 

From this and subsequent examinations it appears quite certain that no 
shoals have been formed, and no decrease has taken ])lace in the depth of the 
water near the pier ends since the completion of tlie breakwaters. 

37. It may be well to mention here, that the shoal on which two of our 
iron-clad ships grounded, on the occasion of the opening of the canal, was 
entirely caused by the deposit of the sod dredged from Port Said ; it is shown 
on the chart, and the marks for clearing it sufficiently described in the nautical 
directions, 

38. There is a small light exiabited ou each of the pier ends: Port Said 
Lighthouse itself stands at the inner entrance of tlie western lavakwater. It 
is a trrev-ooloured octagonal- shaped tower, constructed of concrete, 180 feet 
high,""exhibiting an electric light visible at a distance of 2o miles, and it forms 
a noble beacon by day or night. 

30. The inner basins arc spacious, occupying an area of 137 acres, with a 
depth of 27 feet ; they can be dredaed at all times without difficulty, and are 
capable of indefinite extension cither on the western or eastern sides, especially 
on the latter, where they would be even more sheltered than the present 
western basins. 

40. The port of entry at the Suez terminu< is easy of access, A breakwater 
protects the canal entrance from southerly winds, and a basin is in progress of 
construction by the Company. The Egyptian Government works at Suez are 
likewise extensive ; they consist of a dry dock, 418 feet long, with a width of 
entrance of 78 feet, and a depth over the sill of 22 feet. The Forte, one of our 
largest frigates, and the Jiunno, one of the large Indian tran3]x»rts, have lately 
been docked there : there are also two capacious Ijasins, a naval and a com- 
mercial one : the former is nearly finished, and admits the largest ships of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company to lie alongside, wdth a draught of 21 feet 
6 inches : a single dredge, in a few days, w'ould render it available for the 
Indian transports. The Commercial Ba*in is in a less complete state, but will 
]>robably be finished in the course of twelve naonth<, ’when nothing will be left 
to be desired in respect of basin and dock accommodation at this place. 

41. There is steam communication betvreen Fort Said and Ismailla daily, 
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and railway from the latter to Suez : leaving Port Said at 7 a.m., Suez is 
reached between 6 and 8 p.ii. ; there is also a direct line of rail between 
Ismailia and Cairo, and the journey occupies about sis hours ; punctuality, 
however, is not to be depended upon. At the town of Zagazig where the 
cultivated part of the desert may be said to commence, 40 miles west from 
Ismailia, and about the same distance north of Cairo, is the Alexandria J unc- 
tion of the line. 

42. The fresh-water canal between the Xile at Cairo and Ismailia was 
completed in 1862, and connected with the maritime canal by means of two 
locks at Ismailia, and a short jimction to the north end of Lake Timsah. 
About 3 miles before reaching Ismailia, an arm of this fresh-water canal 
branches off and follows nearly the line of rail and maritime canal, to Suez. 
Since the completion of this great work there has been an easy and abundant 
supply of fresh water throughout the length of the canal, which was formerly 
only scantily supplied by the constant labour of about lOOf) camels. The 
northern portion of the canal, between Ismailia and Port Said, and the town of 
Said itself, are supplied from Ismailia, the water being forced by steam maclii- 
nery through a eiouhle row of pipes along the hanks of the canal. The depth 
of the fresh-water canal is about 4 feet, and it has been once emptied and 
cleaned out during the eight years it has been in existence. 

43. The general questions now to be considered are those regarding the per- 
manence of the canal works ; and the comparative advantages which it will 
confer on navigation. 

44. Most of the physical difficnlties which it was anticipated would operate 
prejudicially on the canal, if not altogether bar it as a navigable channel, have 
certainly proved to have been faliaciotis. The difference of level of the two 
seas, so far as it has had any effect in pioducing a current one way or the 
other, is inappreciable : the tidal observations which we were able to make 
Avere necessarily somewhat imperfect from want of time, hut they were made 
at that perio<l of the mocai’s age Avhen their effect would be greatest ; the 
results show that in the southern portion of the canal between Suez and Great 
Bitter Lake, the tidal influence from the Pied Sea is felt, there being a regular 
flow and ebb ; the flood running in tor about seven hours, and ebb running 
out for five hours ; at the Suez entrance, the rise at springs, unless affected by 
strong winds, is between 5 and 6 feet ; about half way from Suez to the 
Small Bitter Lake, a distance of 6 miles, it is under 2 feet ; at the south end 
of the Small Bitter Lake, a few inches only, while at the south end of the Great 
Lake there is scarcely any perceptible tidal influence. ATe were informed by 
the authorities at Ismailia, that since the Great Lake has been filled, the icA^el 
of Lake Timsah, which was filled from the Mediterranean in April, 1867, has 
risen 12 centimetres, or about 4 inches ; and that its waters are continually 
running at a slow rate into the Mediten-anean : certainly this statement agreed 
with what we ourselves remarked, for we always found a current running" 
northward from Lake Timsah, at the rate ot frum* ^ a mile to a mile an hour. 
Limited, however, as these tidal observations weie, they were taken with great 
care, and appear sufficient to show that, except at the 8uez end, the tides will 
not materially affect the passage of vessels : at that end, therefore, large An^sscls 
must regulate their time of passing : indeed tbe greatest difficulty wdneh wull 
be experienced wull be nor from the tides, but from the prevailing north-east 
wind in the canal, wrhich will make close steerage difficult in going from north 
to south. 

45. With regard to the question of evaporation, it is impossffile to say that 
a hot summer will produce no appreciable effect on the water of the Great 
Lake, but it may be fairly predicted, that no serious effect will result, sufficient 
to produce a disturbing influence on the general conditions of the canal, and 
thereby affect its naAigaticu. 
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40. The doubts as to the practicability of keeping the Mediterranean entrance 
open have so far been dispelled by experience, and may, it is believed, be dis- 
missed altogether. As to any difficulty of approaching Port Said by steam 
ships, under ordinary circumstances there is none ; the coast is very low, but 
the masts of the shipping and the high lighthouse are conspicuous marks at a 
good offing, and it is only necessary to bring the latter on the bearing pointed 
out and steer for it. It is certainly not recommended to enter at night, unless 
with the aid of a pilot and under exceptionally favourable circumstances, or 
with a small vessel whose draught would permit her to anchor between the 
breakwaters, nor w'ould it be prudent to run for the port in a gale blowing on 
shore : in this respect, indeed, Port Said may be considered under the same 
conditions as Alexandria ; there is neither more nor less danger in the one case 
than the other, and in either there is sufficient sea room. Although the canal 
itself will not be used by sailing vessels, it is probable that such vessels aviU 
frequent Port Said, and there is no reason why in moderate weather they 
should not enter the inner basin ; with westerly winds, however, great care 
must be observed not to be set to leeward or on to the east bank, or to miss 
the port, and with contrary Avinds steam tugs will be necessary ; in moderate 
weather the anchorage outside is safe, hut it is strongly recommended that 
sailing vessels should not approach the port in weather which would render 
the anchorage outside unsafe. 

47. The impression which generally prevails that the navigation of the Ped 
• Sea is difficult and dangerous, is to a great extent erroneous, as Avill be readily 
admitted by those practical navigators who have had most experience in its 
AA'aters ; undoubtedly the Gulf of Suez which extends for 160 miles to its 
junction with the Ked Sea at the Strait of Jubal is difficult navigation for a 
sailing vessel, and requires strict care and attention even AAith the aid of 
steam ; hut as its width is in no place less than 6 miles, and in most parts as 
much as 10, and free from any serious current disturbances, except wdien in 
close proximity to the shoals in the Strait of Juhal, it Avill be evident that if 
correct courses are steered, and proper precautions observed, there should he 
no risk of accident. The greatest difficulty experienced by a stranger is in 
judging his distance from the shore at night, owing to the high land lying so 
far back from the actual low coast line, and the peculiar haze Avhich frequently 
prevails. Xor is the Strait so well lighted as it should be ; but it is believed, 
that His Highness the Viceroy is prepared under certain conditions to remedy 
this latter difficulty, and at an interview with which he honoured us at Cairo, 
His Highness was pleased to grant his ready assent and assistance to enable an 
examination to be made of certain points in the Gulf — an examination which 
Captain Grant, n.x., then in the Ped Sea, was good enough to undertake. 
The result is, that Pas Gharih, a prominent point on the Avestern shore of the 
Gulf, about 100 miles from Suez, and 47 miles south of the present light on 
Zafarana point, may be considered a very eligible position for a lighthouse, 
and as there is an iron one with a complete lightning apparatus lying at Suez, 
it is to be hoped that steps will be taken for'the establishment of a light on 
this point. 

48. There is no doubt, moreover, that a more modem and detailed surt'ey 

of the Gulf of Suez is necessary uoav that it has become so great a higiiwav 
for the ships of all nations, and especially for our ovti. At the same time it 
is to be observed that the large steam ships of the Peninsular and Oriental 
and other Companies, and our still larger Government transports, have long 
frequented this route in security by day and night. " 

49. In regard to the Red Sea proper— although from the circumstance of 
the -winds generally hloAving either directly up or down, and in consequence 
of frequent calms, its navigation must ahAuy& be difficult and tedious for 
sailing vessels, it cannot he said to be dangerous. From the Island of 
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Shadwan, at the southern end of Juhal Strait, to the Strait of Babel Mandeb, 
where the Ked Sea enters the Gulf of Aden, is a distance of nearly 1100 miles, 
and the average width is about 80, until within the last hundred miles, ’when 
the channel becomes enctimbered by islands ; but there is in no part a passage 
of a less navigable width than 11 or 12 miles. But few dangers exist in the 
-centre of the sea, and there is eveiy where a navigable channerof not less than 
40 miles wide, entirely free from them. Still it would add to the convenience 
of navigation and give confidence to the seaman if it were better lighted. 
There is a good light at present on the Dadelus Shoal, which is nearly in mid 
channel, 180 miles from the Strait of Jnhal. The Brothers Islands, which lie 
in a direct line, and almost intermediate between these points, ofter an excellent 
site for a second light. A light also much required at Mocha, 40 miles 
northward of the Island of Perim, at the entrance of Babel Mandeb Strait, on 
which there is already a good light. The light at Mocha might be a ^floating 
one, and if another lighthouse were placed on one of the small islets, just east 
of Jihbel Toogur and 50 miles northward of Mocha, the Pied Sea might be 
considered as fairly lighted. 

50. If these views are adopted, views it may he stated concurred in hy 

Captain Grant, E.y., and generally approved hy Captain Curling, of the 

Peninsular and Oriental Company's Service, an officer of great experience in 
the navigation of the Ked Sea — four additional lights will he required, and it 
is strongly urged that no time should he lost in establishing them. 

51. Having now dealt with and disposed of the difficulties, some real and 
others visionary, that have been anticipated, one other remains, and that is, not 
whether the canal can be kept open and maintained with comparative ease and 
little annual cost, but whether the passage hy large ships may not at times be 
•checked and delayed. 

52. But before discussing this, having formed the opinion that its mainte- 
nance Would not be a matter of so grave a character as has been predicted, we 
will state our reasons for arriving at such a conclusion ; — A careful examina- 
tion of the Sweet Water Canal, which runs for many miles parallel to and 
through the same soil as the Maritime Canal, showed that during the seven or 
eight years since its formation, though it has been once cleaned out, its section 
has been but little affected either by the erosion of its banks from passing 
vessels (and the traffic on it is very considerable), or by any large deposit of 
sand-drift from the desert. ^Yith reference to the former, we found that from 
the nature of the soil, and this of course applies to that of the Maritime Canal, 
which contains lime in large quantities, the hanks below and a little above 
the water become hard and encrusted, and the ordinary wave or wash from a 
passing vessel, going at moderate speed, disturbs the surface but little, if at all. 

53. Observations in the Maritime Canal showed the same results, more 
especially where the hanks were steep and on a good incline, for there it was 
noticed that as the wave n >se and tell, the water coming otf them was not 
discoloured, nor did it bring back with it any sand or niiul ; but along those 
portions of the canal where on eithui* side wide berms or horizontal benching 
have been left a little above or ijelow the surface level of the water, con.sidor- 
able agitation of the soil took place, particularly when tlie vessel proceeded at 
a speed exceeding four knots, and the wave rolled utf the banks heavily 
charged with the detritus of these berms, and much discoloured, 

54. We regard this in jxiint of construction as the least favourable feature 
of the entire work, and thoush in time, when the hanks shall have assumed 
their natural sections, this disturbance may cease, yet till then, some little 
silting, necessitating continuous dredging operations to keep the centre of the 
canal to its normal width and depth, will be the result. Through these parts 
of the canal, as indeed throughout its entire course, except in the larger Bitter 
Lake, the speed should never l>e permitted to exceed 4 or 5 knurs per hour, a 
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rate which under all ordinar^^ circumstances, ruling the transit of a ship from 
sea to sea, is sufficient to ensure coiTect steerage. 

55. Even were it advisable, the great cost and tedious nature of the opera- 
tion of pitching the banks with stones, which to be at all effective would have 
to be carried below the line to which a ship in passing forces the water to 
recede, now that the canal has been filled, precludes the idea of its being even 
suggested by us. When we use the word pitching, we mean hning or covering 
the banks with stone fairly dressed and carefully jointed, cramped and set in 
cement or hydraulic lime ; any other method would be useless, and indeed a 
souice of miscliiel, as is apparent from the destruction of the rough pitching or 
deposit of stone, which has been placed along some parts of the Atrican bank 
lur the protectiuii of the line of pipes conveving fresh water from Ismailia to 
Fort Said. 

56. The very insignificant decrease in the depth of the Sweet Water Canal 
since its constru-ction leads us to hope that the a{ prehensions of deposits, in 
large quantities, of fine sand from the Desert have been much exaggerated ; and 
we were assured, by those who professed to have examined the subject, that the 
drift sand usually passed over and not into the canal. Indeed, at the special 
points where the Maritime Canal can be affected to any great extent from this 
cause, and which are limited to the Seuils d’ El Guisr, de Serapeum, and 
Chaloiif-el-Tenaba, its passage is thiough comparatively deep cutting with 
spoil banks above the Desert level, which have a tendency to check the drift, 
and by creating currents, possibly of lower temperature and of but slight force, 
at right angles to the direction of the prevailing driit, prevent the sand from 
failing. 

Further, the direction of the prevailing wind is up and down the canal, and 
this, even when blowing stronu, causes little driit ; but a south-west wind, 
vli.ch on one occasion blew stiffly tor a few hours, caused an accumulation of 
saiJ<I on the ship’s deck of x^^th of an inch in thickness. 

57. We proceed, then, to the consideration of the question of how far the 
Maritime Canal is likely to answer its object, what difficulties may be antici- 
pated in its navigation, and to what extent it may he expected to be usetul for 
the {jurposes of Her Majesty’s naval service, including the transport service to 
and from the East. 

58. For all steam ships, or vessels towed, ranging between 250 and 300 feet 
in length, with 35 teet beam, and a draught of 20 leet, it will, with the im- 
provements and appliances earlier described, be a convenient highway. It 
may, therefore, he assumed that, with the exception of the iron-clad ship at 
present stationed in the East, or any unusually heavy ve-ssel, it will be a 
channel available for the passage to and fro ut our India and China squadrons. 

59. The maximum speed should nev'er, except in the large Bitter Lake, 
exceed 5 miles an hour : this rule should not at any time be departed I’rom, not 
only to prevent injury to the canal by the distuibance of the soil of the banks 
widcli greater velocity would occasion, hut also to avoid accident to the vessel 
from striking the ground heavily, as she might do if she touched when going 
last, which in the case of a proiielier might occasion serious damage to the 
screw. 

60. All vessels should be steered from the bridge, the pilot being alongside 
the helmsman, and tho.se of the smaller class should, when approaching or 
passing each other, reduce their speed or stop, the width of the canal enabling 
them, by careful steering, to keep m deep water. 

61. For the transit of vessels larger than those described, the canal is not so 
well adapted, and special arrangements, such as are observed on a single line 
of railway should be made and enforced. 

The extreme lemith of such vessels would prevent their passing each other, 
(.xctqit at a station ; for auy uul'avoiirable circumstance — such as even a 
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moderate wind astern, whicL would cause a ship to yaw as mucli as a quarter 
of a point otf course — would probably place her on shore before she bad 
time to recover her steerage ; and, as there is no rise or Jail of tide to float her 
off again, would nteesskate lightening her very considerably, a proceS'?, it is 
needless to say, attended in a merchant ship with inconvenience, and likely to 
involve the blocking np of the canal, causing delay, perhaps of several days, 
to herself and other vessels. 

The question oi the present Indian transports passing through the canal tvith 
troops demands serious consideiation ; and there are so many points involved, 
that it is difficult to offer any decided recommendation. 

62. That these vessels, which were built tor an entirely different service, and 
are about 400 feet long, with a drauglit of 22 feet of water, and beam of nearly 
50 feet, can pass through the canal is undeniable; but no ])racticai seaman 
need be told, that in steering them through wliat may be called a continuous 
dock 90 miles in length, less than 100 feet wide, and with nothing showing 
above water to mark the centre ot it, trequent grounding and consequent delay 
may be anticipated, tbongli every iiossible care and precaution be taken. The 
extreme dimensions of these vessels, combined with the great height of their 
hulls, upon which the effect of even a moderate breeze in any other direction 
than right ahead must he very prejudicial to e.\act steerage, vouid increase the 
difficulty of the passage. If is to be considered, also, that the midship section 
of one of these vessels bears about an average proportion of 1 to 4 to a seccion 
of the deep water part of the canal ; she would consequently displace about a 
quarter of the water in ir, and, if moving above very siuw speed, considerably 
reduce the depth or water underneath her. 

63. As reuards the advantages which the canal will offer to the national and 
commercial interests of the United Kingdom over the present route to the 
Ease by the Ca[.e of GoeiJ Hope, two C[Ue&tioiis arise — the first, to what 
poitions of the glube and to what class of vessels will it offer advantages ; the 
second, what will be those advantart'S in point of time and money. The answer 
is, that India, China, and the Eastern Archipelago are the purtiuns of the globe 
which will be specially affected; and to a certain extent Austialia and New 
Zealand aho; and that the class of vessels which will be exclusively benedted 
must be those with steam power, fur the special reason that a part of the 
Alediterranean and the whole ot the Ked Sea, owing to the character of 
the winds, must be considered as essentially steam navigation. The class 
of steam vessels which have to be separately considered are — 

1. Ships of war emyiloyed on the India and China Stations. 

2. The Mercantile Marine. 

3. The Troop Service between England and India, either as carried on 

by the present Indian tiansports, or by any vessels which may lu 
future be desieTied, 

4. The great lines of steamers carrying maiU, passengers, and merchan- 

dize, such as the Penin&ular and Client al Com])aiiy’s vessels. 

64. In considering these questions it is necessary to select some point as a 
standard of comparison in ])oint of distance common both to India and China; 
that is, a point which vessels lound to either country must {iar.s either near to, 
or in its meridian ; and for the purpose we select Point de Galie. 

Geograph. Miles. 


The distance from the English Channel (Start Point) to 

Galie by the canal is 6,515 

By the usual sailing route round Cape of Good Hope 

it is 11,650 

The difference in favour of the canal route is therefore 5,135 


and this advantage may be considered as an equivalent, in point of time, to 
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36 days. A ship of war hound to India or China, by the present route, 
generally calls at the Cape de Verde Islands and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in the case of China at Singapore, to rephnish her fuel, Ac. ; by the canal, she 
would call, perhaps at Gibraltar, certainly at Alalta, at Suez, and Aden, and if 
going to China, at Singapore, tor the same purpose ; and it may he safely 
assumed that she would use one-third more coals l)efore reaching either station 
by the canal route, irrespective of the dues for passing through, which will be 
considered presently. 

65. The mercantile marine may be considered under nearly the same condi- 
tions as ships of war, so far as the saving of time is concerned : but their 
condition being changed from sailing to steam vessels, the whole amount of 
fuel expended must be taken into account, as well as the loss of carrying power 
consecpient on that change ; the shortening of the voyage to China, however, 
by about 36 days, combined with the advantage of submarine telegrapliy, will 
certainly far more than compensate for these draw'backs, and it is not to be 
doubteei but that the canal route will prc)ve highly advantageous to a class of 
vessels constructed especially lor its navigation. 

66. Under the present system of transport, 48 hours are occupied from the 
time of arrival at Alexandria to that of embarkation in the Ked Sea, in cairying 
the troops by rail across the Isthmus of Suez, and it appears to us a reasonable 
calculation that by the canal route an average delay of 3 days might be ex- 
pected, from the date of arrival of one of these ships on the Mediterranean side 
to that of her departure from Suez. Thu&, then, it seems that, as regards time, 
the passage through the canal would not ehect any saving, but if the adoption 
of that route, with a different construction ot vessel, would lead to the reduction 
of one ship out of the five now employed, and abolish collateral exj^enses as 
well as the inconvenience of two transhipments of troo]>s and baggage, it wull 
certainly be worthy of coiisideratiou, and, leaving the political bearing out of 
the question, becomes a matter ot expen.^e only, which can oarih^be calculated. 

67. The great lines of mad and passenger steamers, such as the Peninsular 
and Oriental, come nearly under the same conditions as the troop ships, exceqit 
m the carrying of merchandise. They would probably lanei their mails and 
])assengcrs at Bombay a day or two later hy the canal route, than under 
existing arrangements, but they would save transhipment of cargo, and might 
possibly be able to reduce the nnmV-er of their vessels ; moreover, although the 
vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Company are not precisely the class of 
vessel best adapted to navigate the canal, yet in this respect they enjoy a gieat 
advantage over the present Indian troop ships. The soliirion of the question 
as regards these companies is, that it will jirubably be found advantageous, at 
piesent, to adopt both the overland and the canal routes. 

68. Any estimate of the com^ arative cost of the canal route and the overland 
transit, or the long bea-pa^sage, must of course be based on the pRseiit raiitf 
of charges adopted ; in this re>i'ect no decisive inffcmation could be obtained 
on the spot, as to what they wall ultimately be fixed at ; probably because the 
Company’s officers were unable to allord it. A doubt existed as to whether 
the dues w'oiild be charged on biiildtrs' measurement or register tonnage, which 
lias since been decided in ta vour of the latter: it was uncertain also whether 
troops passing in sliqts of war would be considered as passengers. At the 
jjfesent time, how’ever, there are three separate charges levied, vffz. — 

10 francs per ton, on register tonnage, or exclusive of space occupied by 
engines and coals. 

10 francs a head for passengers. 

20 francs per decimetre (4 inches) for vessels over 20-feet draught as a 
pilotage tonnage. 

Therefore, the charges for one of the present Indian transports, taking the 
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register tonnage at 3002 tons^ and drawing 20 feet, which, she would probably 
do in passing through the canal, would be — 

Registered tonnage £1250 

For 1200 troops, considered as passengers .. 480 

Pilotage 50 


Total £1780 

as against the present charge for overland transit, which is believed to be 
between 1600Z. and 1700Z. 

For a vessel of the Volage class, the register tonnage of which is 852 tons, 


the charges would be — 

Register tonnage £355 

Pilotage on 20 feet draught 50 

Total £405 


69. Therefore, for a ship of war of the latter description and tonnage, 
adding 500Z. for the extra coal which would probably be consumed, there 
would be 895Z. to be placed against a saving of 36 days on the voyage to India 
or China, leaving out of consideration the wear and tear of a voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope : taking these figures as a basis, it would probably be con- 
sidered desirable to send all small or moderate sized vessels through the canal. 

70. Keeping, then, in view what has already been said with regard to the 
physical cbaracter of the canal, and what has now been assumed as to its 
economy, the preponderance of opinion is against the use of the canal as a 
highway for our present type of transports; but it appears certain that by 
a different construction of vessel, and without any increase in the number, 
that object could be accompliahed Avith ease and convenience, 

71. This is an opinion which, of course, may prove fallacious. For the 
reasons assigned, hoAvever, it does not seem advisable that any change in 
the present system of movins: troops between this country and India should 
be decided on before the commencement of the season of 1871 ; by that time 
there Avill be positive experience on Avhich to base a decision, especially if the 
passage through of the Jiiiaaa should be determined upon; and if our antici- 
pations prove correct in regard to the works still to be carried out, the canal 
will he in a far more perfect condition then than it is at present. 

72. We have thus, in accordance with our instructions, considered in detail 
the present condition of the Suez Canal, and the works to he carried out in 
connection Avith it, as well as the probability of its being available for the 
purposes of Her Majesty's Naval and Transport Services, and have arrKed at 
the conclusion — • 

1. That for a certain class of vessels, this great work, which must 

ahvays be a monument of persevering eneruy and engineering 
skill, as it now stands, is a convenient mode of passage from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. 

2. That it Avill be so to a greater extent A\'hen the works contemplated, 

A'iz., the deepening of certain shalloAv parts, the enlargement of 
the gares, and the Avidening and improvement of the curves, are 
carried out. 

3. That it is available for the transit of ships employed in the Eastern 

seas, with the exception of the large iron-clads, and other ex- 
ceptionally heaATA- vessels. 

4. That for the present type of Indian transports it is not a desirable 

route. 

5. Further, we think that the cost of maintenance will not exceed the 

amount estimated for it when the Avurk Avas first projected. 
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73. We would now briefly advert to the prospects of the canal as the 
ojrand hiirhway for the naval and merccmtile marine of Europe to the East. 
The real drawback to the canal is it^ narrowness ; and we were infoiTned that, 
except at the parts mentioned previ'jusly, it is not the intention of the Com- 
pany to give it the additional width, the want of which alone prevents its 
being pronounced a complete success as a permanent navigable route for the 
lariiest ships from sea to sea. 

Had its width at noor been doubled, with a proportional increase to its 
surface, it might now have been fairly regarded in that light, and its main- 
tenance would have V>een comi aratively ea^y, ju^t as a gieat city thoroughfare 
is periodically lentwud by having onc-haif ot its vidth blocked up; whereas, 
by closing uue-half of the canal as it now stands, the other would be rendered 
practically impassable to large ships, and some expedient must, therefore, be 
resorted to, such as carrying on the repans by night, or leaving the passage 
open to bhips for certain periods <mly dining the day. 

74. That to increase the width of the canal would be a perfectly feasible 
undertaking, the cost of which could be calculated with great accuracy, need 
scarcely be asserted ; it is, however, we imderstaud, very improbable that it 
will be undertaken by the present Company, and that it may eventually 
become a national or combined international engagement is a question which, 
depending as it mnst do on political and other considerations, it would be out 
of place to discuss here. 

75. We cannot conclude this report without expressing the obligation we 
feel under to Mr. Guichard, the chief authority in the absence of M. Lesseps, 
and to every one of the officials of the Coin2)any with whom we came into 
contact, for the frank and imrt served way in which they placed all the 
information in their possession at our disposal. 

We have great pleasure, also, in acknowledging the zealous and effective 
aid we received from Captain Xares, iNIr. TizarJ, the navigating lieutenant, 
and the other officers of her Alajesty's survoyiiiLi-vessel which vessel 

was placed at our disposal by their Lordships during the time we were 
employed on this service. 

Geo. Hexrt Eichaeds, 
Axd. Claeke. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 

THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

[Issued August 15th, 1S70J 


SESSION 1869-70. 

Thirteenth Meeting (Anniversary), May 2Zrd, 1870. 

Sir EODEPJCK I. MUEOHISON, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

the Chair. 

The meeting being honoured hj the attendance of His llajestj^ the 
King of the Belgians, the President received him as one of the 
Honorary Members of the Society, and addressed the meeting as 
follows ; — ■ 

“ Before the Secretary reads the minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting, I 
take the earliest opportunity of congratulating tlie Society on the auspiciou:? 
fact, that on this day the good and enlighted King of the Belgians, an Honorary 
Associate of our body, has graciously come among us to take his seat and be 
admitted in person. We have the greater reason to rejoice in this gracious act 
when we know that, under His Majesty's auspices, a Geographical Society is 
forming in Belgium ou the model of our own.'' 

The President then admitted His Majesty according to the usual 
forms as a Member of the Society. His Majesty having remained^ 
till 2 o’clock, and having heard a portion of the Annual Address, 
expressed, before his departure, his gratification in belonging to so 
distinguished and useful a body. 

The Byelaws relating to the Anniversary Meetings, and the 
Minutes of the last Annual Meeting, having been read, the President 
nominated, as Scrutineers of the Ballot about to take place, the 
Pev. J. Kennedy, 3 I.a., and E. 0. Tudor, Esq. 

The Report of the Council for the year w'as read by the Secretary, 
C. R. Markha 3I, E>q. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the Society : — 
Edward Ct. Barr ; Sir Edward Cunyngliame, Bart. ; Rev. R. J. Gould 
Colonel E. Y. W. Henderson; Lord Kenlis; Charles Lanyon; 
R. Prance ; E. Wb Eaikes ; George W ilks. 

Before proceeding to deliver the Gold Medals of the year, the 
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Peesipeyt read to the Meeting the follo'^ing official letter, which he 
had received from Lord Clarendon, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in reply to his petition urging upon the Government to 
grant aid to Dr. Livingstone. He was sure they would all unite 
with him in returning the grateful thanks of the Society to Lord 
Clarendon and Her Majesty’s Government for the communication. 

‘•Foeeigx Office, May 19, 1870. 

— I have lost no time in submitting to my colleagues your observa- 
tions upon the jjosition in which Dr. Livingstone is placed in constquence of 
his want of money, and Her Majesty's Government have not failed to consider 
all you have iu*ged in favour of a further grant to the distinguished traveller, 
viz., that he has struggled without aid or communication with England for the 
last three years ; that, by the last accounts, he had reached a point from which 
he can neither advance nor retreat without supplies ; and that tlie money 
granted to him at his departure beins: exhausted, further funds are earnestly 
required to provide a tresli ecpiipment, and the means of conveying it into the 
interior. 

“ I have now great pleasure in informing vuii that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are prepared to authorise a orant of 1000?. on account of Dr. Living- 
stone’s expedition, in the earnest ho['e that the sum may be the means of 
promoting his return in salhty to this countiy. 

“ I am. Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 

‘‘ Clabexdox." 

67/’ It. I. M>frc]iisor(^ Bfirt. 

The Presidext then delivered the Medals for the encouragement 
of Geographical Science and Di.-covery. The Founder s 3Iedal to 
G. I. W. Hayward, fur hi.s journey across the Thian Shan to Yarkand 
and Kashgar, and for his Map of the route ; the Pan-on’s Medal 
to Lieutenant Francis Gamier, of the French Kavy, for the part he 
took in Captain De Lagree’s journey of exploration from Cambodia 
to the Yang-tsze-Kiang, and for the skill and success with wKich he 
brought the expedition home after the death of his leader. Major- 
General Sir H. C. Piawdinson received the medal on behalf of 
Mr. Hayward ; the Patron’s Medal was received by Lieutenant 
Gamier in person. 


The President next proceeded to deliver the Public SchooL 
Medals to the succesMiil competitors in the Geographical Examina- 
tions for the year conducted by the Society, first calling upon 
Mr. Francm Galtun to explain to the meeting the results of the 
examinations for the present year. 

Mr. Galtox said he had to announce that the Gold and Bronze 
Medals granted by the Conncil to the successful competitors in 
an examination confined to the chief Public Schools of the Enited 
Kingdom had this year been awa^rded as follows . 


Phymcal Geography— (Examiner, Alfred P, 'Wallace, E&q., fr.gs.V— 
Go77 M.da?— Georze Grey Put; er Liveig e-ul Coilege : Bron:.e JK da?, Martin 
Stewart, Rossall bcnooL llomAiral' >j Hind, Cheitenharn 
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Collese, and George Hughes, Liverpool Institute, equal ; Frederick Joseph 
Beckley, King's School, Sherborne; Frederick Wiliiam Hunt, University 
College School; Eobert Frederick AVhittingham Shawe, Cheltenham College; 
Ernest Chester TUomas, ^Manchester Grammar School. Political Geo- 
OEAPHT — (Examiner, The Very Pev. the Dean of Chester) :■ — Gold Medal, 
George William Gent, Eossall School Bronze Medal, James Henry Collins, 
Liveipool College. EonoiiraUfj Mirdloned — Edward Crabb, Manchester 
Grammar School : William Grundy, Eossall School ; George Hoghen, Uni- 
versity School, Xottingham : J. D. Muixav, Clifton College : Harold Bailey 
Dixon, Westminster School. 

Mr. Galton said he had farther to add that the schools invited to 
compete for the present year Tvere 43 in number, and that of these 
19 accepted the invitation ; the total number of boys competing 
being in Physical Geography 38, and in Political Geography 29. 
The examinations for next year (1871) would be held on the last 
Monday in March, the special subject being British Korth America, 
exclusive of the Arctic Pegions. 

The dledallists all received their medals from the hands of the 
President in person. 

The annual Geogi-aphical Prize of oZ., granted to the Society of 
Arts, to be awarded by them in their examinations, was afterwards 
presented to Mr. Critchett, of the Society of Arts, on behalf of the 
successful candidate, ]\[r. Thomas B. Clarke. 

The medals and prizes having been presented, the President pro- 
ceeded to read his Annual Address on the progress of geography ; 
on the conclusion of which Admiral Sir George Back proposed, and 
Sir Charles Xicholson, Bart., seconded, a vote of thanks to Sir 
Eoderick Murchison, for the learned and elaborate resume of the 
geographical advances of the year which he had given. 

Mr. Thi)mas Li:e pointed out a passage in the Society's Bye Laws, 
Chap. V., clause 3, to the effect that “Xo new regulation, nor altera- 
tion or repeal of any exi.'sting regulation, shall be made at such 
[anniversary] meeting, unle^sS unanimously proposed by the Coimcil," 
which appeared to him to be in contradiction to the terms of the 
Charter, which pi'ovide that all Byelaws should he made or altered 
b\" the Fellows at general meetings. On the arrangement entered 
into by Admiral Sir George Back to bring the ^llbject before the 
Council, 3Ir. Lee did not propose any further action at the present 
meeting. 

Xt the hour provided by the regulations, the Scrutineers announced 
the result of the Ballot, and the following were then declared 
elected as officers of the Society for the ensuing year, the names in 
italics being those of the new Councillors: — President: Sir Eoderick 
Impey Murchison, Bart., k.c.b., f.r.s,, Ac. Vice-Presidents : Sir H, 
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Barth Frere, k.c.b., g.c.sj. ; Francis Galton, Esq., M.A., f.e.s.; Major- 
General Sir Henry C. Eawlinson, k.c.b. ; Major-General Sir A. Scott 
M’angli, F.R.S. Trustees : Lord Hongliton, f.e.s. ; Sir Walter C. 
Trevelyan, Bart. Secretaries : Clements B. Markliam, Esq., f.s.a. ; 
E. H. Major, Esq., f.s.a. Foreign Secretary : Cyril C. Graham, Esq. 
Councillors : Admiral Sir George Bad:, d.c.l., f.e.s. ; Hon. George C, 
Brodrick ; George Camjghell, Esg. ; E ear- Admiral E. Collinson, c.B. ; 
James Fergnsson, Esq., d.c.l., f.e.s. : A. G. Findlay, Esq. : Lieut. - 
Colonel J. A. Grant, c.s.i. : M. E. Grant-Duff, Esq., m.p. ; Vice- 
Admiral Sir W. H. Hall, k.c.b., f.e.s.; Professor T. H Huxley, f.e.s., 
&c. ; Eear- Admiral E. A. Inglefield, f.e.s. : Captain SirF. Leopold 
McClintock, e.k., f.e.s.; Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., d.c.l.; John 
Bae, Esq., m.d. ; Admiral George H. Eichards, e.x., f.e.s. ; Major-Gen. 
C. P. Eigby, c.B. ; Arthur J. E. Eussell, Esq., u.p. ; S. W. Silcer, Esq. : 
Viscount Stratford de BedcUffe, K.G. ; His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington; Charles White, Esq., j.p. Treasurer: Eeginald T. Cocks^ 
Esq. 

The Meeting then adjourned. 
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OF THE 

BOYAL AffAKDS. 

(At the Anniversary Meeting^ May 2ord^ 1870.) 


EOYAL MEDALS, 

The Founder’s Medal was awarded to Mr. George J. W. Hayward, 
the Society’s Envoy to Central Asia, for the Map of his Journey across 
the Kuen Lun into Eastern Turkistan, and for the perseverance 
with which he is endeavouring to carry out his object of reaching 
the Pamir Steppe. The Patron s, or Victoria Medal, to Lieutenant 
Francis Gamier, of the French Navy, second in command of the 
French Exploring Expedition from Cambodia to the Yang-tsze- 
Kiang, for the part he took in the extensive Surveys executed by 
the Commission, for his Journey to Tali-fu, and for the ability with 
which, after the death of his chief, Captain de Lagree, he brought 
the Expedition in safety to Hankow. 

In presenting the Medal to Major-General Sir H. C. Eawlinson, 
on behalf of ]Mr. Hayward, the President spoke as follows : — 

“ The Founder's Medal for the year 1870, has been awarded to 
Mr. G. J. TV. Hayward, late of H.M. 72nd Kegiment, for the 
valuable services he has already rendered to Science in improving 
our acquaintance vrith the Geography of Central Asia ; and also in 
acknowledgment of his zeal and energy in entering at the present 
time on another perilous expedition for the same purpose. Mr. 
Hayward having proposed, in 1868, to proceed as a private traveller on 
an exploring journey into Central Asia, if the Eoyal Geographical 
Society would xrrovide him with instruments and contribute to the 
expenses of the expedition, such assistance was readily afforded ; 
and the Society has every reason to be satisfied with the results of 
the Journey, which was thus undertaken under their auspices and 
with their encouragement. The countries to which Mr. Hayward’s 
attention was particularly directed were the plains of Eastern 
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Turkistan on the one side, and the contiguous Pamir Plateau on 
the other; the hydrography of the TTpper Oxus, of Tvhich our 
knowledge is very imperfect, being considered an object of especial 
interest. It was recommended to endeavour to penetrate from the 
Cabul Eiver by the Talley of Chitral to the head streams of the 
Oxus, and from thence to pass over the Pamir Steppes to the cities 
of Yarkand and Kashgar ; but if this route, which has never yet, it 
is believed, been followed by a European traveller, proved imprac- 
ticable, he was authorised to pursue the easier line by Cashmir 
and Little Tibet. Pinding, accordingly, on his arrival at Peshawar, 
that the tribes to the north-west were in arms, and that the 
mountain-passes were entirely closed, he proceeded direct to Leh, 
the capital of Ladak, and from thence took the high road to Yarkand. 
Here his geographical researches and discoveries commenced. He 
tracked the upper courses both of the Karakash (or Sihoten) and 
Yarkand rivers, and rectified important ejrors in the official maps; 
and he pointed out the immense importance of securing the 
Yangi Davan Pass, beyond the Yarkand Eiver, against the inroads 
of the Kunjiit robbers, as the only road across the Kuen Lun 
which was practicable to laden horses or mules. Subsequently Air. 
Hayward pursued his journey to the cities of Y’arkand and Kashgar, 
taking observations for latitude at almost every stage, and, by 
careful measurements of distance and a continuous series of angles, 
determining with very considerable accuracy the longitudes also of 
all the principal stations. The map of Eastern Turkic tan, which 
IVIr. Hayward forwarded to the Geographical Society on his return 
to India, is a most creditable and valuable document. It has 
already received high commendations both from the Government 
and the Suiwey authorities in India, and as it will be published in 
the Society’s ' Joiunal,’ together with the elaborate Alemoir with 
which it was accompanied, it will soon be available for general 
reference. 

“ The Council of the Eoyal Geographical Society, as a scientific 
body, can take cognizance officially only of geographical services ; 
and it is expressly on this ground that they have awarded the 
Founder’s Medal for the present year to Air. Hayward ; but they 
cannot lose ^ight of the fact that the travels of Alessrs. Hayward 
and Shaw have been at least as valuable in a public as in a scientific 
point of view. They have removed causes of distrust and alarm 
which gave rise to disquietude in India ; they have opened out a 
new field to British trade and enterprise ; they have laid the founda- 
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tion of what may prove in the sequel to he a valuable political 
alliance, 

“ ITith regard to Hr. Hayward's present position, nothing positive- 
can be announced. All that is known is this, that being stimulated 
rather than disheartened by his failure to reach the Pamir Plateau 
from Turkic tan (the Kashgar authorities having placed an absolute 
interdict on his proposal to return to India by Padakh:ihan and 
Chitral) he had no sooner recruited his strength by a few months’ rest 
on the Indian frontier, than he resolved to make another attempt to 
carry out his original design. Assisted, accordingly, by a further 
supply of funds from the Geographical Society, and having obtained 
the good wibhes and support of his Highness the Maharajah of 
Cashmir, he started towards the close of the year for the valley 
of Gilgit, which is now held by his Highness’s troops. He intended 
to winter in Gilgit or some of the adjoining valleys, and to endeavour 
in the early spring, or as soon as the passes were open, to push his 
way across the mountains to Badakhshan and the Upper Oxus. 
Prom thence the road would be open to Pamir, and he hoped, after 
thoroughly examining the hydrography of the Upper Oxus, to cross 
into the Eussian territoiy of Samarkand, where, at the instance 
of the President of this Society, instructions have been sent from 
St. Petersburg to receive him with kindness and hospitality, and 
facilitate his return to England. In the course of the next few 
weeks, it is probable that something definite will he learnt as to 
his present and prospective movements.” 

Sir Hexuy C. Eawlixsox, having received the Medal, spoke as 
follows : — 

“ I feel an especial pride and satisfaction in receiving on behalf of 
Mr. Hayward this day, at your hands, the Patron's Gold Medal 
of the Eojml Geographical Society. I feel a pride because it waS' 
my good fortune to introduce Air. Hayward in the first instance to 
the notice of the Society, and I feel a satisfaction because I know 
that Mr. Hayward has fairly earned the distinction which has been 
conferred upon him, and because I also foresee that his successful 
example will stimulate many other travellers to similar exertions in 
the cause of science. Perhaps it may not be out of place if, in a veiy 
few words, I briefly state how Air. Hayward has come to gain the 
Medal of the Society, and in how far I was instrumental in sending 
this promising explorer on his travels. For the last thirty years I 
have taken a great interest in the geography of Central Asia, and 
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have striven to encourage and promote discovery in tliose regions. 
Personally I was unacquainted with Mr. Hayward until a very few 
years ago, when, on his return from India, he waited on me one 
day at the India OfiSce, and stated that having retiied from the 
army, and being desirous of active employment, he proposed to 
undertake any exploratory expedition that I could suggest. He 
added that he had some experience in such travels, that he was a 
fair surveyor and draughtsman, and that he was ready, in fact, to 
proceed on any expedition that I could recommend. I at once sug- 
gested to him that the cities of Eastern Turkistan and the Pamir 
Steppes were regions of great interest with which we were com- 
paratively unacquainted. They were of interest, I told him, not 
only geographically but commercially and politically. He readily 
fell in with the suggestion, and offered to proceed by the next 
mail to India, provided, as he was not in affluent circumstances, the 
Geographical Society would contribute something to the expenses of 
the expedition. That contribution was at once accorded, thanks 
to the liberality of the Council, and he left by the next mail for 
India. You have already explained, Sir, how on his arrival in 
the Punjaub, he found the passes into Tartary by the Chitral 
and Bajore valleys to the west, which a European had never 
threaded, to be impassable, owing to disturbances among the moun- 
tain tribes, and was thus compelled to abandon his first project ; 
but nothing daunted by this failure, he soon struck out another 
line further east, and in due couise, in company with Mr. Shaw, 
he reached the cities of Yaikand and Kashgar, which had never 
before been visited by an Englishman. I will notice one great 
disadvantage under which he laboured, a disadvantage which I 
think it is infinitely to his credit that he was able to overcome. 
He travelled as a mere private gentleman ; he was not officially 
recognized by the Government ; he had no profession, no occupa- 
tion. Yow, a private traveller, although that character is perfectly 
understood in Europe and in Western Asia, is quite unintelligible 
to the suspicious inhabitants of Central Asia. They regard every one 
who is not an avowed servant of the Government, or a merchant, 
or a doctor, as necessarily a spy ; they cannot appreciate the desire 
we have to obtain new geographical information, and, therefore, I 
think it does greatly redound to ]Mr. Hayward’s credit, and testifies 
to his tact, temper, and diplomatic skill, that he was able to disarm 
suspicion, and not only to reach the cities of Kashgar and Yarkand, 
but to return in safety, and bring back such ample and coiuect 
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materials with regard to the physical features of all the countrT 
between the British dependencies on the one side and the Enssian 
dependencies on the other. I can add nothing, Sir, to what you 
hare already stated as to Mr, Hayward’s present position and 
prospects ; but of one thing I am assured, and that is that the same 
indomitable will, the same fertility of expedient, the same dis- 
regard of dangers and hardships, the same iron constitution and 
great bodily activity, which carried him successfully through the 
snowy passes of the Karakorum and Kuen Lun, will stand him 
in good stead in his present still more hazardous undertaking ; and 
that if any Englishman can reach the Pamir Steppe, and settle 
the geography of that mysterious region, the site of the famous 
Mount Meru of the Hindoos, and the primeval paradise of the Aryan 
nations, Mr. Hayward is the man. Sir, with such a hope, I gladly 
accept this medal on Mr. Hayward’s behalf ; I accept it as the 
reward of daring and enterprise, combined with skill, accomplish- 
ments, and intelligence, and knowing as I do Mr. Hay ward s ardent 
and impressible nature, I feel assured that he will receive the 
medal as an ample retuim for his labours in the past, and as a 
happy augury of his success in the future.” 

The President then addressed Lieutenant Francis Gamier, of the 
French Kavy, the recipient of the Victoria Medal : — 

“ The Patron’s or Victoiia Gold Medal of the Eoyal GeogTaphical 
Society is presented to you, Sir, as the accomplished and intrepid 
traveller who accompanied, as second in command, the late Captain 
de Lagree on the great expedition of exploration from the French 
territory in Cochin China, along the Mekong Kiver, and through the 
heart of China, to the Yang-tsze-Kiang. In the course of this ex- 
pedition, from Cratieh in Cambodia to Shanghai, 5392 miles were 
travelled over, and of these, 3625 miles, chiefly of country almost 
unknown to us, were surveyed with care, and the positions fixed 
by astronomical observations. 

“In carrying out this important and truly scientific mission, your 
commander succumbed to the fatigues and privations of the harass- 
ing march between the head-waters of the Mekong and Tong-chuan, 
in the centre of Yunan, Through his illness the progress of the 
undertaking was for a time arrested, for one of the chief objects — a 
visit to Tali-fu, the head-quarters of the foimidable Mahomedan 
insurrection against the Chinese authorities — seemed little likely to 
be realised. But you, Sir, nobly volunteered to undertake this 
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hazai’dous journey, and your commander having consented, 3 ''OU 
made a rapid march to the rebel stronghold, satisfactorily fixed 
its geographical position, and escaping a thi‘eatened attack by the 
jealous inhabitants of the place, returned in safety to the capital of 
Yunan, where, alas I you found your chief had died in your absence. 
Disinterring his remains for conveyance to your native country, 
you crossed to the nearest port on the Yang-tsze, and embarking in 
a native boat, you brought the remainder of your party in safety to 
the month of the river. 

“ Tn my Address of last year, I spoke, 31. Gamier, of the most 
remarkable explorations of yourself and your associates, as having 
developed not only the true physical geography of vast tracts 
hitherto undescribed, but also in having contributed much fresh 
knowledge respecting the philology, cmtiq^uities, zoology, botany, 
and sreoloow of these reii’ions. I then also said that you and your 
associates had traversed a greater amount of new country than, 
according to my belief, had been accomjDlished for many years 
by any travellers in Asia, and I confidently anticipated that our 
Council would at this Anniversary awaid you our highest honour. 
In short, as Prance has the fullest right to be proud of these doings 
of her gallant naval officers, so on my part I can assure you, 
M. Gamier, that every English traveller and geographer rejoices 
in seeing you honoured with the medal which bears the likeness 
of our beloved Queen A^ictoria. It gratifies me to learn that the 
great wcrk desscriptive of your remarkable explorations is about ta 
be published, under the auspices of the Imperial Government ; and 
I shall be delighted to learn that your enlightened Emperor 
should reward you by promotion to a higher rank in the French 
Kavy.» 

M. Garxiek replied as follows : — 

‘'Messieurs, — Je regrette vivement de ne pas connaitre assez la 
langue anglaise pour adresser dans cette langue mes remerciements 
a la Societe de Geographie d’Angleterre. Je ne fais sans doute quo 
recueillir Idieritage scientifique du noble officier dont j etais le 
second, et qui, apres avoir mene a bonne fin un long et perilleux 
voyage, a malheureusement succombe au port. Permettez-moi done 
de rapperter a la memoire du Commandant de Lagree tons vos 
glorieux suffrages. 

“Ne dois-je pas rappeler aussi que e'est a Tinitiative anglaise 
qu'ont ete dues les premieres tentatives faites pour penetrer de Tlnde 
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en Cliine, et qu’il y a plus de trente ans le lieutenant MacLeod 
reconnaissait un point du Mekong situe presque aux frontieres de ce 
dernier empire. Stir qnelque partie du globe que Ton se trouve, 
au seuil de toutes les contrees inconnues, ne sont-ce pas presque 
toujours des voyagexirs anglais qni s'avancent, qui s’exposent pour 
etendre le cercle des eonnaissances geographlques ? 

Cette conqiiete scientifique du globe est la settle qui doive 
exciter aujourd‘liui I’emulation des peuples. Le monde appartient 
a qui Tetudie et le connait le mieux ; et comme Lrancais, je ne puis 
m’empeelier d'envier a rAngleterre et de souhaiter a mon pays, 
cette ardeur de decouvertes, ce besoin d'expansion qui fait flotter 
le parillon britannique siir tons les rirages, et a fait de son com- 
merce le premier commerce du monde. La noble recompense que 
deceme anjourd*bui a un Francais la Societe de Geographie de 
Londres, prouve que votre pays, Messieurs, sera le premier a 
applaudir et a encourager les efforts qui auront pour mobile le 
progres des sciences et Tappel ii la civilisation des regions restees 
jusqu’a present en deliors du mouvement general. C'eat la le plus 
grand des devoirs qui incombent aux nations civilisees ; c’est dans 
son accompli s^emeiit qubl y a le plus de gloire a recueillir, et 
cette gloire la Societe de Geographie d'Angleterre se Test acquise 
entre toutes, par la feconde et piiissante im2>ulsion qu’elle a su 
imprimer aux reclierches geographiques.’’ 

The President then presented the medals awarded to the 
successful competitors in the geographical examination of the year, 
held, at the invitation of the Society, at the chief PuLlic Schools. 
The names of the medallists weie : — lu Physical Geography, Gold 
Medal, Mr. George Grey Butler, of Liverpool College ; Bronze 
Medal, Mr. Mai'tin Stewart, of Eossall School. In Political Geo- 
graphy, Gold Medal, Mr. George AVilliam Gent, of Eossall School ; 
Bronze Medal, Mr. James Henry Collins, of Liveiqiool College. The 
young men having been introduced by Mr. Gal ton, the President 
thus spoke ; — 

“ In presenting these Medals, I may remind the Meeting that this 
act on the part of the Society, which was decided on by our Council 
at the suggestion of Mr. Francis Galton, is now brought into 
operation for the second time. The working of this system is due 
to two Members of the Council, 311 ’. Francis Galton and Mr. George 
Brodrick, and the awards are made by two eminent men of science 
and letters, Mr. Alfred E. Wallace and the Tery Eev. Dr. Ilowson, 
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Dean of Ciiester. It is needless for me to indicate that every young 
reader of classical history must infinitely better understand his 
subject if the proper boundaries and political geography of ancient 
kingdoms are brought to his mind’s eye in maps. Again an 
acquaintance with physical geography is an essential part of the 
instruction of every well-educated person. It is to these two 
classes of our subject that we assign medals of different values, 
according to the Eeport of the Examiners, two of bronze and two 
of gold. On this point I have to observe that those who have 
gained medals this year were all competitors for such distinctions 
last year, as will be seen by the Eeport of the Examination when 
published. On this occasion, as at the last Anniversary, the chief 
honours have been won by educational establifehments in Lanca- 
shire, viz., the Liverpool College and Eossall School. 

“It is much to be regretted that at present the leading public 
schools, Eton, Harrow, and Eugby, have not as yet competed for 
these juvenile honours ; but I feel confident that they will ere long 
prepare youths who will pass with credit through the ordeal of our 
Examiners. 

“ On this occasion the Gold Medal for Physical Geography has 
been won by Mr. George Grey Butler, to whom I now deliver the 
Prize, adding these ohseiwations on my own part. That it is a 
hopeful sign of the reform in modern education to find that a repre- 
sentative of the name of Butler, a family which has gained so many 
successes at the Universities in purely classical studies, which has 
contributed two Head Masters to Harrow and two to other great 
public schools, should have competed for and won our Gold Medal 
for Physical Geography. I congi*atulate you, Mr. Butler, on being 
the worthy recipient of this distinction. Lastly, when I turn 
to the subject of Political Geography, I am much giutified to 
present to you, Mr. George lYilliam Gent, the Gold Medal for this 
important branch of knowledge, for I am happy to remind the 
Assembly that you gained the Bronze Medal last year for Physical 
Geography.” 

The annual prize of five pounds for proficiency in geography, 
granted to the Society of Arts for the examination held under their 
direction, was afterwards handed by the President to Mr. Critchett, 
on behalf of the successful candidate, Mr. Thomas Eichard Clarke. 
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Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 2?>rd May, 1870. 
By Sir Eodekick Impey Murchiso^t, Baet., k.c.b., 

PPvESIDEXT. 


Gextlemex, 

I address 3 '^oii once more in this Theatre of the Eoyal In- 
stitution, which, by the kind consideration of its President and 
managers, has been placed at our disposal. In expressing my 
thanks for the use of it, I am glad to sa}^ that our meetings have 
been frequented by many members of that distinguished body, and 
that thus a mutual good feeling has been established, in which I 
rejoice, as it was in this building that I acquired m 3 " earliest scien- 
tific knowledge, as taught by Dav 3 ', Brand, and Faraday. 

I have so fully explained our position, as to the acquisition of 
a separate local habitation and hall of our own, in the opening of m 3 " 
last Address, that I have onl 3 " now to add that, by the authority 
of the Council, I have made a strong written appeal to the Prime 
Minister, to grant to us apartments similar to those given to six 
other Societies, but as 3 'et have received no repB". , 

The numbers of our Societ 3 " have steadily increased ; they 
amount now to 2203 Fellows, exclusive of 71 Honoraiy Members, 
and our warmest thanks are due, as in former 3 'ears, to our Assistant- 
Secretary and Editor, 3Ir. H. W. Bates, for having laid before us 
the annual volume of our ^ Journal ' again so much earlier than it 
used formerl 3 " to appear ; with regard to the contents of this volume, 
I shall have to make some remarks in the couise of this Address. 

OBITUAEAA 

Captain Charles Sturt. — I commence the melanchol 3 ’ record of 
our losses, b 3 ’ a notice of one of the most distinguished explorers 
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and geograpliers of our age, as prepared by my friend Mr. Geoige 
MacLeay. simply adding, on my own part, that I heartily applaud 
every espresbion in this just tribute. 

Of tlie many hardy and energetic men, to whose bravery and 
intelligence we owe our knowledge of the interior of Austialia, 
Chailes Sturt is perhaps the most eminent. To him ^ve are 
indebted for the discovery of the great western water-system of 
that vast island, between the 25th and ooth parallels of latirude, 
and 138^ and 148^ of longitude ; a discovery which not only 
speedily led to the occupation of enormous tracts of valuable pas- 
ture country in New South Wales, but very shortly resulted in the 
settlement of the magnificent gold-producing colony of Tictoria 
and its not much less successful neighbour the colony of Suuth 
Australia. To him we are also indebted for the solution of the great 
geographical problem, the true character of the Eastern Interior of 
Australia, which, until he undertook his third expedition in 1 844, 
was, by the colonists at large, as well as by many geographers, be- 
lieved to be the receptacle of all the western waters, and to consist 
of one huge inland sea. And, further, to Sturt's instructive example 
we owe the series of distinguished explorers, such as Eyre, McDougall 
Stuart, and others, who have since so ^vorthily and successfully 
trodden in his footsteps. 

Charles Sturt, the eldest son of Thomas Xapier Lennox Sturt, 
of the Bengal Civil Seiwice, and grandson of Humphry Sturt, of 
More-Critchill, Dorsetshire, was born in India in 1790. After 
receiving his education at Harrow^ he obtained a commission in 
the 39th Eegiment, and served with it in America, France, and 
Ireland. 

In 1827 he accompanied the o9th to Aew South Wales, and very 
shortly after his arrival in Sydney, though holding a high .‘stall’ 
appointment, he volunteered to lead an expedition of discovery into 
the interior. At that time one of tho>e droughts, which periodically 
afflict Australia, wais at its very worst ; and in the ignorance Avhich 
prevailed as to the nature of the back country, of which nothing 
was knowm beyond Oxley s investigation, the deejjest anxiety was 
felt wntli respect to the pent-up and struggling colony. The then 
Governor, General Darling, wms but too glad to avail himself of the 
proffered services of the young soldier, and, accordingly, a w'ell 
appointed party, under Sturt’s command, Avas soon 2 '>ie 2 xiied and 
sent off. Following Oxley s track down the 3Iacquarie, Sturt w'as 
more successful than that officer, owing to the Axiy diy seas n, in 
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•turning the marshes in which the liver becomes lost ; and shortly after, 
having struck upon the Castlereagh, he followed the course of that 
stream down to its junction with the noble river — until then unheard 
of — to which he gave the name of the “ Darling.” This river, though 
draining an immense extent of country, was at this time, in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary drought which prevailed, very low, 
and, owing to strong local brine-springs, its water was found to be 
utterly unfit for use. Sturt was thus compelled for the time to 
relinquish all further investigation and to return to head-quarters. 
Conceiving, from the course the Darling was taking at the two 
different points at which he had touched upon it, that it would 
eventually be found to unite mth the waters of the Lachlan, and 
the fine never-failing mountain-stream the Morumbidgee, and so 
form too large a body of water to be absorbed in swamps, he 
obtained leave in the following year to pursue the course of 
this last most promising river, and thus to test the accuracy 
of his theory. His party, on this occasion, consisted of a friend, 
two soldiers, and eight conducts, specially selected for the service. 
Kunning down the Morumbidgee for some weeks, the party came 
on the junction of the Lachlan, which was found to have re- 
united its waters beyond Oxley’s supposed inland-sea; and in 
a few days after, having taken to a boat, which had been carried 
in frame, the party, now reduced to eight, were launched on the 
wide bosom of that magnificent river, to which Sturt gave the 
name of the “ Murray.” Ten days subsequently, after encountering 
some difficulty from the navigation, and very great peril from the 
aborigines, who were found all along the banks in great numbers, 
and who had never seen or heard of a white man before, the}" came 
on the mouth of the Darling, which had maintained a pretty direct 
course from the spot where Sturt had left it some 400 mile.s to 
the north-east, — a fact most satisfactorily verifying his prediction. 
Sixteen days later, after much toil, tugging at the oars from morning 
till night, the party came upon the great lacustrine expanse — half 
fresh, half salt — named by Sturt '‘Lake Alexan Irina,” the surplus 
waters of which find vent through narrow channels into Encounter 
Day. Xot being able to launch their boat through the surf which 
they found rolling into the hay, there was nothing left for the 
party but to work their way hack up the very streams which 
they had found it laborious enough to de:5cend, and this they had 
to do on a very straitened allowance of food ; their supplies, 
indeed, altogether failed them for some days before they reached 
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tlie teams whicii had been sent from Sydney to meet them. The 
sufferings of the party on their return ’^v^ere very great. Sturt never 
afterwards had good health, his eye-sight, in particular, becoming 
very seriously affected. But a great success had been achieved, 
which to the present day is spoken of in the colony with very great 
and natural pride. 

After some years' employment in the public service in South 
Australia, the settlement of which followed very closely upon his 
discovery, and of which colony he was regarded as the ‘‘ Father," 
Sturt, in l84d, volunteered another expedition, and undertook to 
penetrate the very centre of the “Island-Continent." This expe- 
dition was unfortunate enough. Its failure, however, was in no 
way to be attributed to any deterioration in the qualities of its 
leader. The season was one of severe drought, and, by a strange 
fatality, always hitting upon the most barren strips of country for 
his route, he again and again found himself in a hopeless desert, 
which it was utterly impossible to get through. A line taken a 
degree or so to the east in a far more favourable season, however, 
enabled Burke and Wills — though at the expense of their lives — and 
also his own Lieutenant, IIcDougall Stuart, to pass through the very 
centre of the land, and so to reach the Gulf of Carpentaria. This 
great achievement, the grand object of his ambition, was thus 
vexatiously lost to him, who would have been deemed by all the 
most worthy of the honour : but no man more warmly expressed 
his appreciation of the labours and deserts of those who subsequently 
succeeded in this wonderful foat than Sturt. Even as it was, his 
discovery of the Barcoo, or Cooper's Creek, led in no small degree 
to the success of those w^ho, in more genial and suitable seasons, 
followed in his path. Being overtaken by the great heats of 
snmmer, in the neighbourhood of this last-named watercourse, and 
knowing that they should not be able to find any other water for 
hundreds of miles on their route homewards, Sturfs party excavated 
a cell under the ground, in which they had to pass six most 
miserable summer months ; being thus compelled, in order to 
mitigate the frightful heat, to adopt a course analogous to that 
made use of in winter by Arctic voyagers to escape the effects of 
extreme cold. 

Sturt has published narratives of these several expeditions, re- 
markable for succinctness, modesty, and general intelligence. 

Calm and collected, this brave man never failed to inspire perfect 
confidence in his followers, while he secured their love and respect 
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by Ms iin varying courtesy and consideration, and the cheerful happy 
-way in which he always met the difficulties and jD^ivations which 
necessarily attend such expeditions. Like all brave men, Sturt was 
most kind-hearted, and compassionate almost as a woman. Though 
frequently receiving extreme provocation, he never permitted the 
nhorigines to be treattfd otherwise than w'ith most humane for- 
bearance. He might have boasted, had he been a man to have 
boasted of anything, that not one single drop of blood had been 
shed on any one of his expeditions. Owing to the hardshijis and 
exposure he had undergone, his constitution (which naturally was 
Very strong), after the last expedition, completely broke down, while 
he became all but blind : a state of things which, of course, neces- 
sitated his retirement from public life. Some years ago he returned 
with his family to England, to live on the liberal ]^)en.-iun awaided 
him by his faA'Ourite colony, the people of wdiich recipiocatcd liis 
kindly feelings, and always delighted to do him honour. 

Modest and unassuming, he lived here among us in complete 
retirement, never courting notice, and certainly never seeking dis- 
tinction of any kind. Yet surely such a man, when others without 
half his merit were receiving honours fioia the State, ought to have 
been sought eut at an cailj' period for public recognition ! For a 
quarter of a century ho was quite neglected. It was neservod for 
that kiiid-lK.aited nobleman, Earl Granville — wdien the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George was remodelled — at length to show 
23 roper ap23reeiation of his deserts ; and he leeeived notice fiom his 
Lordship, in May last, that he was to be included in the list, then 
about to be published, of the Knight.^ Commanders of tliat Older. 
Before, however, the ‘ Gazette ’ ap23eared, Sturt had breathed his 
last. 

On the 10th of June thm kind, gentle, modest, and brave man 
started on his last journey. Xo traveller, to bound, could have 
entered on it under happier or more ju'omising auspices. 

Eight Hon. IIexky Exwix Arruxarox. — By the decease of this 
excellent man, in hi> 80th year, the Crowm and country have lost 
one who was long a most able and conscientiou'^ di23lomatist and 
public servant. He began his career in the Fuieign tjffice in 1807, 
and. already in 1808 we find him >erviijg as an x\ttache to Lord 
AmherstV Mi-sbiun to the Court of Xaplos and Sicily. Having been 
attached to the Mi.^^ions at Stockholm, Switzerland, HenmvUrk. and 
AVashingtou, and having negotiated on two occasions between Spain 
and her Colonies, he was promoted to be the Biitish Minister at 
you XIV. 
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Prankfort, and affenrards held the same office at Madrid. He vas- 
t^'ice employed as a negotiator het'^een this country and the 
United States. Eyentaally, after all these seryices, he "became 
Under-Secretary of State for Poreign Affairs in lS42,and continued 
in that important office for 12 years, when, on retiring in lSo4, he 
was created a Priyy Councillor. 

In his yaried journeys and missions Mr. Addington witnessed 
many remarkable scenes. Thus, when attached to Sir Edmund 
Thornton, at Berlin, in 1813, he was present at the capture of 
Leipsic by the Allied Forces, and, on entering that city yrith the 
suite of Prince Blucher, he saw the meeting of the Allied Sovereigns 
in the great square of that city. Subsequently he was attached to 
the head-quarters of General Bernadotte, then adopted as Crown 
Prince of Sweden. 

In his last mission to Madrid he served from the autumn of 1830,^ 
during the eventful period which witnessed the abolition of the 
Salic Law in Spain and the succession of Queen Isabella to the 
throne, on the death of her father, Ferdinand YII. 

As Under-Secretary of State his services were thoroughly and 
warmly appreciated by Lords Aberdeen, Palmerston, and indeed by 
every one connected with the Foreign Office, and by no one more- 
so than by iiis distinguished successor the Plight Hon. Edmund 
Hammond, to whom I am indebted for some of the above details. 

For the last It) years of his life Mr. Addington was a very 
constant attendant at our meetings, serving with great efficiency as 
one of our Council ; for he was by study, as well as keen observa- 
tion, an accomplished geographer. 

Among the traits of character wLich won for him the attachment 
of his friends, I may here mention that, in preparing my obituary 
sketch of Lord Palmerston in 1806,* I was indebted to Mr. Addington 
for a just delineation of the leading official attributes and habits of 
that lamented statesman. 

As a pi oof of his manly sincerity and loyalty, I may state that,, 
when my valued friend, our Associate Ex-Giovernor Eyre, was pro- 
secuted through vrhat I considered to be a misdirected and unjust 
movement of certain persons, Mr.* Addington sent to myself, as the 
Chairman of the Eyre Defence Fund, a sum of 50?., and added 
personally, when bewailing the fate of the Governor of Jamaica, 
‘‘If my uncle, the late Lord Sidmouth, had been Minister at 
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tiie time, he Tvonld at once have sent to Governor jiiVre some mark 
of honour from the Crown, for having saved a British Colony from 
insurrection and ruin.” 

Lord Brocghtox, g.c.b. This highly accomplished nobleman, who 
died in his eighty-fourth year, on the 3rd June last, lived a most 
eventful life. He was also, as will be explained, one of the 
founders of the Eoyal Geographical Society. Educated at ^Yest- 
minster School, and afterwards at the I'niversity of Cambridge, 
he was there associated with Byron, and other young men destined 
to rise to great distinction. In 1809 and 1810 he was the com- 
panion of Lord Byron in his travels through Albania and other 
parts of Turkey, as well as Greece. He published his well-known 
woik, entitled ‘ A Journey through Albania and other Provinces of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia,’ before he had entered upon public 
life, in 1813; but he improved and brought it out again in his 
maturer age, and when he had attained the dignity of the peerage 
(1855). Pew works of travel have obtained a more lasting repu- 
tation ; inasmuch as it is justly and equally prized by the scholar, 
the antiquary, and the geogvapher. 

As the eldest son of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Bart., he succeeded 
to the baronetcy in 1812, and was the colleague of Sir Francis 
Burdett in the representation of Westminster from 1820 to 1833. 
It was during that period that I formed an acquaintance with him, 
w'hich ripened into friendship. Thus it was that, in the years 1821-2, 
I followed the chase in Leicestershire with him and Sir Francis, just 
before I embaiked on a scientific career. Beginning to reside in 
London in 1823, I became a member of the Ilaleigh Club of real 
travellers, of which Sir John Hobhouse was a member and a pretty 
constant attendant; and it was at that cUtb (since converted, on my 
suggestion, into the Geographical Club), in 1828, that the origin 
of the Loyal Geographical Society was broached, and in 1820 made 
its real start. At that time Sir John Barrow was the President of 
the Paleigh Club ; and he, with several others, all of them except 
myself being now dead, held meetings at the Admiralty, and there 
drew out the Iiesolutions on which the Society was afterwards esta- 
blished, at a public meeting in 1830, under the Presidency of the 
Earl of Piipon. I have always regretted that this preamble, which I 
now offer, was not inserted in the first volume of our Journal. 

The persons, then, who really founded the Society were Sir John 
Barrow ; Sir John Cam Hobhouse ; Eobert Brown, the Prince of 
botanists ; the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone ; Mr. Bartle 
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Prere ; and myself. And of these no one was more active than Sir 
John Hobhouse. 

In a long and successful public career, as Sir John Hobhouse, he 
filled successively the offices of Secretary for Ireland, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods aud Forests, and President of the Board of Control. In 
this last and most important station, his administration was marked 
by great vigour, during several of those crises which affect at 
intervals our Indian empire. For his long services he first received 
the Grand Cross of the Bath, and subsequently was advanced to the 
Peerage in 1851. 

During the latter portion of his life, Lord Broughton resided 
much in Wiltshire, and was theio, as in earlier days in Leicester- 
shire, a keen fox-hunter. Even when he had passed his seventy- 
fourth year, I have seen him ride with a loose rein down the steep 
slopes of the downs, near Ted worth House, his last country lesi- 
denee, where many of his old friends enjoyed, as in Berkelev 
Square, his true hospitality and ready wit, enlivened by the pi e- 
sence of his charming daughters, the Hon. Mrs. Dudley Carleton 
and the Hon. Mrs. Strange Jocelyn. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir William Bowlls, k.c.b. — This well- 
known officer was born in 1780, and entered the Xavy on boaul the 
Theseus, 74, in September, 1796; and after serving in six difterent 
ships of war, on many stations, with much credit to himself, he 
obtained the rank of Lieutenant as early as 1803, and subsequent! v 
that of Commander in 1806. 

Being appointed to the Zebra (bomb), stationed in the Xorth Sea, 
he saw some service, and was frequently engaged with the DaniNh 
batteries and flotilla. Having been shortly promoted to the envied 
rank of Po>t-Captain, followed by a series of commands, Caphiin 
Bowles, then in the Medusa frigate, co-operated with the Spanish 
forces, under General Porlier. and contributed to the clotruction of 
nearly all the batteries between San Sebastian and Santander : and 
ill the following July, ‘‘ particularly distinguished himself by 
his zeal, ability, and aedvity, as second in command of the Xaval 
Brigade, in a successful engagement with a strong detachment of 
the enemy's tioops near Santona.’' In 1811 this indefatigable 
officer, ever on the alert where work was to be done, being again 
in the Baltic, in the Aqidlon, 32 guns, completely destroyed “seven 
large merchant-ships, in the face of 1500 French soldiers.” 

He was then employed for several years on the South American 
station, latterly as Commodore in the Amj^ldon and Creole frigates ; 
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and from Iiis great attention to the interests of British commerce, 
received, on one occasion, “ a complimentary address, and, subse- 
quently, a piece of plate, from the mercantile representatives of 
Buenos Ayres.’’ 

Besides other commands, in IS22 Captain Bowies was appointed 
Comptroller-Cieneral of the Coast-guaid, and was universally 
esteemed by that force for his courteous demeanour, impartiality, 
and strict regard to discipline. He retained it, with much ad- 
A-antage to the service, till Xovemher, 1841, when he attained flag 
rank. In 3Iay, 1843, he was selected for the pur23ose of conducting 
a paidicular service, and hoisted his flag on board the Tyne, 26, at 
Quoenstown, hut in a short time shifted it to the Caledonia. 120 
guns, where he remained till 3Iay, 1844. He became Admiral in 
1857, and afterwards was Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. 

The Avell-known administrative qualities of Admiral Bowles 
gained for him, on two occasions, the pO:5ition of a Lord of the 
Admiralty, and in after years he was often selected to preside OA^er 
difficult and delicate enquiries requiring equal discrimination and 
judgment. He married, 9th August, 1820, the Honourable Frances 
Temple, sister of the late Lord Palmerston, but became a Avidower 
in 1833. He represented Launceston in Parliament, was created a 
and ultimately Avas raised to the highest rank in his pro- 
fession, Admiral of the Pleet. 

Sir William Bowles was fur thirty-seven years a Fellow of this 
Society, and took the deepest interest in promoting its objects, 
either by aiding in the organisation of one of the Land Arctic 
Expeditions, or in numerous other ways of a substantial description. 

Xaturally benevolent, his name was greatly respected by the 
many institutions OA^er which he presided, especially those of the 
“ Sailors’ Home,” in Wells Street, and the "‘Seamen’s Hospital” 
(the Dreadnought). In short, wherever the claims of the dis- 
tressed mariner were advocated, he was ever ready AAuth his 
pen and his purse to assist. In a brief memoir of this nature it is 
unnecessary to enumerate the many chaiituble societies to Avbich be 
contributed; but it would be unpardonable to omit the Eoyal 
Xaval Female School, for whose welfare he manifested an unw^earied 
earnestness, as well as that useful establishment, the Eoyal Xaval 
School at Xew Cross, which may he aptly termed a nursery for 
sailors. For upwards of twenty-one years he was the vigilant 
President of its Council ; and, in addition to other bounties, he 
generously gave lOOOZ. to the fund for its chapel. 
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Still in the enjoyment of health, and an almost unimpaired 
memory, an accidental fall cauj>ed his death, at the ripe age of 
eighty-nine ; and it may he truly said that few men have left a 
more estimable name than the good Admiral Bowles. 

I owe this truthful sketch to my valued friend. Admiral Sir 
George Back. ♦ 

Adriex Berbrugger, one of our Honorary Corresponding Mem- 
bers, died at Algiers on the 2nd of Jul}'' last, in his 08th year. He 
was known chiefly for his great special knowledge of the Archieology 
of Xorthern Africa, where he resided during the greater part of his 
life, and where he wi*ote his ‘ Algerie historique, pittoresque et monu- 
mentale,’ his ‘ Grande Kabylie sous ies Eomains/ and other works. 
He was President of the Historical Society of Algiers, and had been 
a member of all the various scientific commissions appointed for 
special investigation in the French colony during the past thirty 
years. 

Mr, J. W. S. TTyllie, a gentleman who had gained distinction in^ 
the public service of India, and whose future career seemed full 
of promise, died on the 17th of March last, at the early age of 
3o years. He was the son of General Sir William Wyllie, and was 
born in India in 1835. After completing his education in England, 
fii'st at Cheltenham, and afterwards at Trinity College, Oxford, he 
returned to India, and was one of the first men appointed to the 
Civil Service of our great Eastern Empire by public competition. 
He served throughout the Mutiny in the Bombay Presidency, but 
was transferred in 1860 to the Presidency of Bengal, where he acted 
successively as private secretary to the Commissioner of Oude, 
Ender-Secretary to the Government of India, and Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He entertained decided views regarding the 
Foreign Policy of our Indian Government, and, since he quitted 
the service, advocated the principle of non-interference in the 
affairs of states and tribes beyond our front ier>s, with great force 
and eloquence, in various articles contributed to tlie leadirux 
reviews, to one of which I had occasion to refer in my Address of 
1868.^ Mr. Wyllie returned finally to England in 1868, and, in the 
General Election of December of that year, was returned to Par- 
liament as Member for Hereford. He was enrolled in the same year 
as Fellow ^of this Society, and, shortly before his untimely decease, 
had taken part in the discussion at one of our evening Meetings. 

* ‘Journal of the Eo%al Geographical Society,’ yoI. 38, p. clxxvi. 
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The Earl of Dekby, k.g. — This gi’eat statesman and brilliant 
-orator, who died on the 2:3rd October, 1869, had been a Fellow of 
onr Society since 18:33. Educated at Eton and Oxford, he entered 
Parliament at the age of 21, and thenceforward pursued that most 
remarkable career by which he has been distinguished. Previous to 
his official life he was a zealous traveller in India and the ITnited 
States, and so far we claim him as a Geographer. 

It would be presumptuous on my part to attempt to sketch even 
the outlines of the political life of Lord Derby ; but I may state 
that, whilst he represented one of the most ancient of our noble 
families, he was one of the most distinguished classical scholars of 
our age. As such he was most appropriately elected Chancellor of 
the L niversity of Oxford ; and I shall evor consider it one of the 
greatest honours I have received in life that, upon his installation 
in that Office, he was pleased to select me as one of those persons 
worthy of being admitted to the Degree of Doctor of Civil Law in 
that ancient seat of learning. 

The career of this illustrious man has been dwelt upon in all the 
public joumals ; and, in anticipation of a full Memoir of his life, I 
cannot better sum up those salient features of his character, which 
won for him so high a place in the regard and estimation of his 
countrymen, than by quoting the following paragraph from the 
‘ Times ' of the 25th of last October, which concludes a very striking 
and animated sketch of his life : — 

We have spoken of l^ord Derby chiefly as a statesman. But, 
after all, it is the man — ever brilliant and im^Jiilsive — that has most 
won the admiration of his countrymen. He was a splendid specimen 
of an Englishman, and whether he was engaged in furious debate 
with demagogues, or in lowly conversation on religion with little 
childr’en, or in parley with jockeys, while training ‘ Toxophilite,’ or 
rendering Homer into English verse, or in stately Latin discourses 
as the Chancellor of his University', or in joyous talk in a drawing- 
room among ladies whom he delighted to chaif, or in caring for the 
needs of Lancashire operatives, there was a force and a fire about 
him that acted like a spell. Of all his public acts none did him 
more honour and none made a deeper impression on the minds of 
his countrymen than that to which we have just alluded — his con- 
duct on the occasion of the cotton famine in Lancashire. Xo man 
in the kingdom sympathised more truly than he with the distress of 
the poor Lancashire spinners, and, perhaps, no man did so much as 
he for their relief. It was not simply that he ga^^'e them a princely 
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dunation ; he worked hard for them in the committee which was. 
established in their aid ; he was, indeed, the life and soul of the 
committee, and for months at that hitter time he went ahoiit doing; 
good hj precept and example, so that myriads in Lancashire now 
bless his name. He will long lire in memory as one of the most 
remarkable, and indeed irresistible, men of our time — a man prL 
rarely beloved and publicly admired, who showed extraordinary 
cleverness in many ways, and was the greatest orator of his day.” 

The Marquis of WEsniiysTiiR, k.g. — T his good, accomplished and 
benevolent nobleman joined the iSociety in 1844, nnder one of my 
former presidencies. Educated at M estmiiister School, and after- 
wards at the University of Oxford, he entered the Hou.'^e of Com- 
mons as Loid Belgiave, and sat as member for Chester fur twelve 
or thiiteen years. 

In 184o he succeeded to the princely estates and titles of his 
father, the first Marquis of Westminster, and during his subsequent 
life he made good use of his vast wealth bv giving largely and 
munificently to public hospitals and charities, besides laying out 
vast Slims in the erection of churches. 

Those who knew Loi d \\ estminster well, conld not but be struck 
wdth the simplicity and ingenuousness of his character, and his- 
constant desire to do all ju'^tice to those with whom he Avas in any 
wa}' connected. He was, besides, a liberal patron of the Fine Arts ; 
whilst, like a true English nobleman, he snppoited the bj'eed of our 
race-horses, which, bc" his piedecessor, had been so much improA’ed. 

EAUrii \\ iixiAU Gury. — Ey the decease of this most amiable 
and accomplished man, I ha^m lost one of my most esteemrcl 
friends. Serving many years as a Member of Parliament, and 
having been successive!}" secretary of Loid Palmerston and of Earl 
Eussell, bis conduct was ever such as to gain for him the esteem 
and, I may also say, the loA*e of all avLo had any communication 
wdth him. He was for some time a member of our Council, and 
always took a ivarm interest in all our proceedings. At the time of 
his decease, on the 1st October last, he occupied the 2 ) 0 st of Com- 
missioner of H.M. Board of Cu>tums. 

JoHX H'Gg. — T his gentleman, who died on the IGth September 
last, was a zealous antiquary and Idstorical geographer, who served 
on onr Council in former years, and was, in the years 1849 and ISoO, 
due of the Secretaries of this Society. His published memoirs in 
those departments of our science which he cultivated, w"ere very 
numerous ; among them I may notice ‘ Gebel Hauran, its adjacent 
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Districts and tKe Eastern Desert of Syria, with Eemarks on their 
Geography and Geology/ published in 1860 ; ‘ On some old Alaps 
of Africa, in which the Central Equatorial Lakes are laid down 
nearly in their true positions ’ (1864:) ; ‘ The Geography and Geo- 
logy of the Peninsula of Mount Sinai and the adjacent Countries ’ 
ri850) ; and ‘ Piemarks on Mount SorbaL (1819). Air. Hogg was a 
Fellow of the Eoyal and Linnasan Societies. 

Dr. Peter AIark: EoltET, f.b.s. — This venerable philosopher, who 
died on the 13th September last, in the 91st year of his age, 
had long occupied a distinguished place among the men of science 
of our country, and was one of my oldest scientific friends. 

His chief contributions to science were physiological, and were 
communicated in a series of memoirs to the Eoyal Society, of 
which body he was the Secretary during many yeais, in association 
with numerous Presidents, from Sir Humphry Davy doNvnwards. 
Courteous and affable in manners, he was an excellent man of 
business, and on more than one occasion presided over the Phy- 
siologists at the meetings of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. His reputation, indeed, stood so high, 
that when the Eail of Bridgwater bequeatlied 10,000/., to be given 
to those authors who should best demonstrate the glory of God in 
the woiks of creation, Dr. IJoget was selected hy the Ihesident of 
the Eoyal Society to write that ‘Bridgwater Tieatise on Animal 
and A'egetahle Physiology ' which was so well received by the 
public. 

The last work of Dr. EogePs with which I am acquainted — the 
completion, indeed, of his laborious studies on this subject 
during fifty years — was entitled a ‘ Thesaurus of Engiii-h AVords 
and Phrases,’ and in it we trace the same fulness, perspicuity, and 
closeness of research which are apparent in all his productions. 

Ara'HUR Kett Barclay. — This benevolent gentleman, who, since 
the decease of his excellent father, so long AI.P. for Southwark, lias 
been at the head of the great Southwark Brewery, was from his 
youth an ardent pursuer of various branches of Xatural Science. 

He cultivated for many years the science of Astronomy with 
success, and established a very effective observatory at his country 
seat of Bury Hill, near Dorking. 

By his death I have lost a fi iend of forty- three years’ standing, 
and who through life was respected and beloved by the large ciicle 
of those who had the privilege to know him. 

Samuel S. Hill. — This gentleman, who died in his 72nd year. 
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spent the earlier period of hLs life in Prince Edward’s I>sland, where 
his father possessed a large tract of land. After a tour through 
the United States and the Canadas, he published a thoughtful and 
useful book, entitled ‘The Emigrant ‘;3 Introduction.’ He subse- 
quently commenced a series of travels tlirough the Old World, and 
his journeys through Greece, Syria, and Egypt having been pub- 
lished, his travels through Eussia and Siberia, ending with a 
voyage round the world, justly attracted very coui^iderable notice. 

Though unacquainted vnth Mr. Hill myself, I learn from those 
who knew him well that his manners were gentle and winning ; 
whilst his writings convey to the reader an impression of the 
perfect truthfulness and the guileless simplicity of his character. 

Mr. CoRXELius Grixxell. — Cornelius Grinnell first came to this 
country in the year 1S56, and whilst he was received with the 
cordiality which was due to the son of the eminent Xew York 
merchant who contributed in so princely a manner to the American 
expeditions in search of Sir John Franklin, his own kindness of 
manner and generous disposition rendered him a general favouiite 
with all who came in contact with him. 

Besides the aid and assistance rendered by Mr. Henry Grinnell 
in the search for our missing countrymen, we are indebted to him, 
in a great measure, for the equipment of those expeditions under 
Kane, and Hayes, and Hall which have added so much to our 
geographical knowledge of the Arctic seas ; but, in addition to these 
services in the aid of science, there breathes throughout his corre- 
spondence a constant desire to promote goodwill between the two 
countries. Thus in March, 1855, he ^vrites : — 

“ I have a letter from Sir F. Beaufort, in which he, in the most 
honourable manner, states that the Americans have the right to the 
name Grinnell Land ; not that I care an iota about it myself, but 
this little circumstance has more weight than one would suppose ; 
tlie result will be to create in the minds of many a kindly feeling 
towards your country.'’ 

Again, in fS55, on the departure of Hartstene’s expedition to 
relieve Dr, Kane : — 

I believe there has been nothing left undone, on the part of the 
British ofdcers, to give every possible information that could be of 
service. If nothing else resulted from it, it will create a good 
feeling between the two countries.” 

And in 1856, on the restoration of the Besolufe : 

“You are, no doubt, aware that a resolution has passed both 
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Houses of Congress, Tvithout a dissentient Toice, to restore to your 
Government the barque Resolute. I think your Government will 
receive her in the same kind spirit that she is tendered in, and 
that the act itself will have the eifect to increase the friendship of 
the two countries.” 

Cornelius Grinnell was present when her majesty the Queen 
received the Besolute from the American officers. 

These short extracts will, I feel sure, induce the Fellows of the 
Foyal Geographical Society to join with me in sympathy with the 
father on the loss of a son who, during his residence among us, so 
ably personated the feelings of his parent towards this countiy. W e 
have the melancholy consolation that his untimely end was occa- 
sioned in the act of doing a kindness to a friend. 

Colonel George Gawler, k.h. — This meritorious public servant, 
who died on the 7th May, 1869, was very favourably known to 
geographers by the lively interest he took in promoting researches 
in South Australia, from Adelaide, during the period he acted as 
Governor of that colony. On his return to this country he took a 
deep interest in our proceedings, and during the last twelve years 
was a frequent attendant at our evening meetings and a very 
instinctive speaker whenever Australian discovery was the topic. 
He always produced the impression that he was a sincere and 
truthful observer, and several of his observations respecting the 
probable condition of the interior of Australia have been proved to 
be correct by recent discoveries. Colonel Gawler was born in 
1796 and served during the eventful years from 1811 to 1814 in 
the Peninsular war, where he led one party at the storming of 
Badajoz. 

Mr. James Macqgeex. — As I was closing these obituaiy notices, 
I received the news of the death of that distinguished veteran 
geographer, my old and respected friend, Mr. James 3Iacqueen, 
who died on the 14th inst., at the very advanced age of ninety- 
tw’o. He was bom in the year 1778, at Crawfurd, in Lanark- 
>hire, and used to relate that his attention was first dmwn 
to African geography, in the study of which he was chiefly 
occupied during his maturer years, by the perusal of ‘ Mungo Park's 
Travels.’ During the time he was resident in Grenada, in the 
West Indies, as manager of a sugar-plantation, whilst reading the 
exciting narrative aloud to a friend one night, he noticed that a 
negro boy in the room stood listening very attentively, especially" 
TO those passages in which the Joliba was mentioned. The boy 
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being afteiTrards asked vrhy he showed such interest, said that he 
knew all about the Joliba, and that he was a Mandmgo,bom in the 
country of the ITpper Xiger. The information obtained through 
this intelligent boy was afterwards of great nse to iMr. Macqneen, 
when he was engaged in bringing together all that was known 
about the geography of the Xiger, a subject on which he became a 
leading authority. He was the first, I believe, who demonstrated, 
before the discovery was actually made, that the Niger emptied 
itself into the Bight of Benin. Subsequently he published, through 
Mr. Arrowsmith, the fir^t map, approaching to correctness, of the 
interior of Africa. He was a trenchant and vigorutis writer, and a 
keen critic ; but his literary productions were chiefly confined to 
articles in newspapers and periodicals. Some of his geographical 
memoirs were read before onr otvn Society, and published in the 
‘ Journal.’ He was known also as a political and historical writer, 
and was, in the early part of the present century, the proprietor and 
editor of the ‘ Glasgow Herald.’ As a man of action, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the projection and organization of two of the 
most useful and prosperous chartered companies, the ‘‘ Colonial 
Bank ” and the ‘‘ Eoyal Mail Steam-Backet Company.” In making 
the preliminary arrangements for the latter, he visited the various 
countries embraced in the intended operations, and, on his retire- 
ment, received the most flattering testimonials firan the Company. 
His memory and interest in geugraphy and public questions were 
preserved, in scarcel}^ diminished freshness, almost to the hour of 
his death, and Lis last moments were passed in great peacefulness. 
In him the Society has lost one of its most attached members. 

The other Fellows who have departed this life, but who have 
not taken an active part in geographical inquiries, are Colonel 
Anderson, c.r.. ; Mr. F. D. B. Astley ; 3Ir. Hugh G. C. r>eavan ; 
Captain A. Blakeley; Captain Harby Baiber ; Mr. H. Blanshard ; 
General Sir A\'m. 31. G. Colebrooke, k.ii., c.b. ; 3Ir. Alfred Davis ; 
3Iajor J. M. Espinasse ; 3Ir. A, Findlay (one of the few remaining 
members of the Society who joined in the year of its foundation, 
1830); 3Ir. G. F. Harris, m.a. ; 3Ir. John 31. Hockly; 3Ir. R. 
Jar dine ; 31r, \Vm. John Law; 3Ir. D. 31einertzhagen ; Dr. Chailes 
James 3Ieller ; General Alex. F. 3Iackintosh, k.h. ; 31r. G. T. 
3Iiller ; Dr. David 3Iacloughlin ; the Bishop of 3Ianchester (Eev. 
Dr. Lee); 3Ir. Frederick North, ir.p. ; 3Ir. C. O’Callaghan; 3Ir. 
Samuel Berkes ; Mr. Thomas Eawlings ; Mr. Arthur Roberts ; 
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Capfain Wm. Strutt : Lord Sudeley ; Mr. Theodosius Lzielli ; 
Captain Cr. Whitby: and Mr. Champion Wetton. 

Lastly, I am prond to record that onr Society was hononi’ed by 
the Fellowship of the late Mr. George Peabody, the good and meri- 
torious philanthropist of the United States, to whom our country is 
so deeply indebted. 


Admiralty Suryeys.^ 

The h^’drographical surveys under the Admiralty have made their 
usual satisfactory progress during the past year, and, in connexion 
with them, the exploration of the deep jsea, which was commenced 
in II.M.S. Liylitiilng, in the summer of IStiS, has been most success- 
fully followed up in the Purciqnae during 1869. This vessel, 
ordinarily employed under Staff-Commander E. K. Calver in the 
survey of the coa.'^ts of the United Kingdom, was placed by 
the Admiralty at the disposal of the Council of the Eoyal Society 
for this special and most interesting research, and being fully 
equipped, and supplied with the necessary instruments and scientific 
appaiaius, she left Woolwich on the 17th of May, and continued to 
explore the deep-sea bed, from the noithern part of the of 

Biscay, round the west coasts of Ireland and Scotland to the Faroe 
Isles, until the end of September. During this period important 
discoveries were made in various branches of physical science, 
sounding and dredging operations were successfully carried out to 
the extiaordiuary depth of 2645 fathoms, or nearly three miles, and 
very valuable observations on deep-sea temperatures made. The 
expedition was divided into three separate cruises, and the scientific 
operations were presided over, respectively, by Dr. Carpenter, Pro- 
fessor Wyville Thomson, and Mr. Gwynn Jeffreys. An account of 
the lesults will he found in the ‘Proceedings of the Eoyal Societv,’ 
as well as in a lecture delivered at the Eoyal Institution by Dr. 
C'arpenter, and printed in its ‘ Proceedings.’ 

Coasts . — In consequence of the many calls for re-surveys of 
ceitain poitions of the coasts of the United Kingdom, owing to con- 
siderable changes which are taking place, especially on the western 
shores of England Ijetween Anglesea and the Solway Firth ; a second 
vo.sel, the Light itlng, has been equipped to meet these demands, 
und will immediately commence her operations under Staft-Com- 


Furnished by Capt. G, H, Eicliards, b.x., Hydrographer. 
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mancler John Eichards, late in charge of the Channel Island Survey, 
which, as was anticipated in our la-st report, has now been completed. 
During the last summer the offshore soundings from these islands- 
were obtamed and carried as far west as the longitude of 3^ 20' ; a 
series of tidal observations were also made throughout the whole 
extent of the group, and diagrams placed on the chart, by which 
the precise direction and strength of the stream can be seen at 
a glance for each hour, — a matter of considerable importance in a 
region so exceptionally dangerous to strangers. 

The charts of the whole group are now published in a complete 
state, on a scale of 4 inches to the mile, with suitable sailing 
directions. 

Ports nioutli. — Stafi'Commander Hall, with a steam launch and 
small party, has been occupied in making a large-scale survey of 
the whole of the harbour, — a work much required. Accurate tidal 
observations have been made, and levellings carried through to 
Langston Harbour, in order to ascertain the probable effect of the 
tidal scour on Portsmouth Harbour and its bar, when the giin-boat 
channel connecting the two shall have been completed and opened. 

A re-survey of Portsmouth Bar will next be made, with the view 
of ascertaining whether any change has taken place in the depth of 
water since it was la^t deepened by dredging. 

2Iediterraneon . — Captain Xare-^ and the officers of the Neii2)Oyt 
have completed the survey of the coast of Tunis and its off-lying 
banks, from Cape Carthage, to Tabarca Island, about a hundred 
miles to the westward, up to which point the south coast of the 
Mediterranean had been surveyed by the French. The Xeinjorf 
has also surveyed the island of Pantellaria in the Malta Channel, 
and re-surveyed the port of Alexandria: she passed several times 
through the Suez Canal, at its opening, and subsequently wdth 
the Hydrographer of the Admiraltj' and Director of Engineering 
works, wdio were sent to rcqjort on that great work, when soundings 
and sections were taken ibruugliont the length of the canal, and a 
survey made of Port Said and its approacdi. 

Strait of Mufjellan . — Since the last report, the Xassav, Captain 
Mayne, C.B., has returned fiom this survey. The result of her last 
season’s wmrk has been the examination of 2 55 miles of the channels 
leading from the straits into the Gulf of Ptmas, and the survey of 
twenty anchorages or havens, most of which were previously little 
known ; ships of any size may now pass from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by this route in safety, with no lack of convenient stopping- 
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places, and the Hydrographic Department will shortly he in a posi- 
tion to issue an entirely new series of charts, from Cape '\'irgin in 
the Atlantic to the Gulf of Penas in the Pacific, on scales which 
will render the navigation easy and free from risk. 

On the return voyage, the Nassau was employed in searching for 
some of the numerous . doubtful dangers which still disfigure our 
charts of the Atlantic, and whose origin in many cases it is diificult, 
if not impossible, to trace. 

North China and Japan. — -The Sijlcia, employed on these coasts, has 
been mainly employed in surveying the intricate portions of the 
great Inland Sea of Japan, through which so great a trade now 
passes, including many mail and pas^jenger vessels, as well as the 
ships of war of all countries. 

A portion of the western shore of the Gulf of Yeddo has also been 
surveyed. 

In connexion with this survey a considerable portion of the Upper 
Ahtng-tsze Piiver has been explored and mapped by Lieutenant 
Dawson, and Mr. Palmer of the Sylvia. 

The highest point on this river previously explored was the 
southern entrance of the Tung-Ting Lake, about 120 miles above 
the city of Hankow, and upwards of 700 miles from the sea. The 
labours of these officers have now provided us with maps, which 
have been published by the Admiralty as far as the city of 
Kwehchow, which is nearly 1000 miles from the sea, and wLere 
navigation, except for the smallest class of Xative boats, may be said 
to cease. 

During last year ( 'ommander Brooker, who had ably conducted this 
Survey up to that time, was compelled to resign from ill health and 
return to England, and Xavigating-Lieutenant 3Iaxwell remained in 
charge. The Sylvia has since heen re-commissioned in China for a 
further term of service, and Commander H. C. St, John has been 
appointed to conduct the Survey. 

China Sea. — Stafi-Commandcr Eeed and the officers of the HijJeinan 
have during the past year made an excellent survey of Balahac 
Strait, leading between Borneo and the Island of Palawan, fiom the 
China into the Mindoro or Sulu Sea. During this survey upw-ards of 
2000 square miles of soundings have been obtained, in the examina- 
tion of the numerous reefs and dangers which lie in and above the 
approach to this strait. 

The Biflernan having been found defective was disposed of in 
China, and the surveying officers returned to England at the close 
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of last year. II.M.S. Nassau, under Commander Cliimmo, is about 
to leave England in further prusecutiun of this survey, and its 
extension into the Sulu Sea and eastern passages, of which almost 
nothing is known, except that at present it is a most dangerous 
though necessary highway for sailing-ships. 

NeicfoiuidJamJ. — Staff-Commander Kerr, with one assistant, has, in 
a hired vessel, during the past year completed 300 miles of the 
-Mstem sh',a-es of this Colony, in that dangerous locality north and 
west of Togo Eland. 

Earing the early part of the season, while the ice was closely 
packed on the shore north of Cape Freels, the party were employed 
in surveying portions of Buna Vista Bay, until driven out of it ])y 
the pack, which ultimately drove into the hay on the lllth of June, 
and tilled its arms up with ice lo feet thick. 

During the laying of the French Atlantic Cable, the surveyor^ 
were enabled to render valuable assistance to the Great Eastern and 
her fleet, among the banks in the vicinity of St. Pierre, and in 
laying the shore end of the cable from that inland. 

West J/i/J As.— Staff-Commander Parsons with two assistants, in a 
small Liied sailing-vessel, has made a complete >nrvey of the Island 
of Barba<loes, including a plan of Carlisle Bay, the principal 
anchorage, on a scale of 20 inches to tlie mile. 

The Survey hris Ijeen lately removed to the Colony of British 
Guayana, which, combining as it does an extensive coast-line with 
outlying shallow banks and the mouths of important rivers, is a 
work of considerable magnitude and difficulty to be undertaken with 
such narrow means. 

British Columbia. The surveyors in this colony, under Staff- 
Commander Pender, have been usefully employed in examining the 
exposed western shores of the ofllying inlands northward of Van- 
couver Inland, and in sounding the outer and rocky entrance to 
Queen t'harlotte Sound. 

One hundred and twenty miles of coast, from Cape Calvert to 
the south-east point of Banks, Island have been surveyed, with tlie 
vari<jus passages leading to the main inner channel. It is con- 
sidered tliat hy the close of the present year siiflioient will be done 
to meet all the requirements of navigation and commerce for a very 
^ long period, and it is intended that the Survey shall be withdrawn. 

Cape of Goo I Hope — The survey of the west coast of this 
colony has progressed very favourably during the past year, under 
Kavigating-Lientenant Archdeacon: the shore from Table Bay 
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northerly to Lambert Cove, a distance of 130 miles, has been 
minutely examined, and a thorough suixey made of Saldanha Bay, — 
a want that has been long felt. 

The numerous outljing dangers, which extend in some instances 
for several miles from the coast between Saldanha and St. Helena 
bays, the exact positions of which have been very doubtful, have 
been a source of anxiety at all times to seamen approaching 
Saldanha, which will now be set at rest by the publication of a 
correct chart. A re-survey has also been made of False Bay, re- 
sulting in the discovery of some hitherto unknovTi dangers, — a cir- 
cumstance of considerable importance in this much frequented 
locality. 

The surveying party are now working northward towards the 
Orange Piiver, and have sufiered much inconvenience from the 
scarcity and brackishness of the water, and the almost entire absence 
of inhabitants in the vicinity of the coast, where the country is 
little better than a desert. 

South Australia . — The surveying party in this colony have been 
employed in the examination of Xepean Bay and the Southern 
Coast of Kangaroo Island, also in completing the survey of Back- 
stairs Passage, between that island and Cape Jervis. 

It is with much regret that we have to record the deaths of 
Captain John Hutchison, lately in command of the Survey, and 
of Lieutenant Guy, his assistant, which occurred in July last, 
almost suddenly, and within five days of each other, from illness 
brought on through exposure in the execution of their duties. In 
the untimely deaths of these officers the Xaval seiwice has lost two 
able and zealous public servants. 

The Survey is now being carried on by Xavigating-Lieutenant 
Howard. 

Tidoria . — During the past season the survey of the Colony of 
Yictoria has been carried on principally in an easterly direction 
from Poit Phillip, and the coa^t is now completed from a few miles 
west of Cape Otway to Port Albert, a town about 30 miles north- 
east of YVilson’s Promontory. A survey has also been made of 
Portland Bay, westward of Cape Otway. 

The Pharos, Colonial government steamer, in which the survey is 
being carried on, has been employed also in assisting the laying 
of the Submarine Cable between Yictoria and the north coast of 
Tasmania, 

New South Wales . — The Coast Survey of Xew South Wales is now 

VOL. XIV. 2 A 
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complete. The work of last rear has been entirely confined to deep- 
sea sounding, the limit of the hundred-fathom line having been 
determined from off Point Danger, the northern boundary of the 
colony, to Cape Howe, its southern extreme, a distance of 600 miles ; 
thus enabling the navigator, by the use of the lead, to determine 
his position with accuracy, — an advantage not to be over-estimated 
on approaching a coast where easterly gales and thick weather are 
by no means infrequent. Although the surveying party have been 
withdrawn from the coasts of Xew South Wales, Xavi^atins:- 
Lieutenant Gowland, lately in charge of it, has been kept, at the 
request of the Government, to examine and survey the rivers and 
inner waters of the colony, the expense of which they have deter- 
mined to defray from colonial resoitrces. 

Queensland . — The survey of the Coast of Queensland, under 
Xavigating-Lieutenant Bed well, has progressed very favourably 
during the past year. The outer coast of Great Sandy Island from 
Indian Head, northwaid round the dangerous Breaksea Spit, and 
the western shore of Hervey Bay, amounting in all to 100 miles of 
coast-line, have been closely examined, and thickly and carefidly 
sounded ; and perhaps on no part of the Australian continent has a 
suivey been so much needed or been more skilfully executed. The 
work is carried on by two officers in a small colonial sailing- 
vessel. 

West Coast of Africa . — The very imperfect and fragmentary 
surveys which existed of the entrances of some of the rivers on 
this coast, frequented by ships employed in the oil-trade, liad 
become so detrimental to the interests of commerce, that last year 
the Admiralty attached a surveying officer to the senior officer's 
ship on that station, in order that he might take advantage of any 
opportunities which might offer, during the visits of our cruisers, 
to rectify the erroneous chaids : and Xavigating-Lieutenant Langdon, 
who was selected for this duty, has already performed very good 
service in the examination of the mouths of the Binon and Brass 
rivers, the Bonny, Xew and Old Calabar, and the Cameroon rivers, 
the corrected surveys of which wdll shortly be published. 

Mr. Langdon is at present engaged in correcting the survey of 
the Sherbro Eiver. 

Summary . — During the preceding year seventy-one new charts 
have been engraved and pubb^hed, and upwards of 1200 original 
plates have been added to or corrected, while 139,000 charts have 
been printed for the use of the Xavy and the public. Sailing Direc- 
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tions Have been published for the West Coast of England and for 
the Channel Islands, as Tvell as various hydrographical notices, and 
the usual annual works, such as Tide Tables, &c. Light Lists have 
been issued. 

In concluding the present notice, it will not be considered out of 
place to record that two names well known to the nautical world 
in connexion with hydrogi'aphical labours have lately disappeared 
from the rolls of the Hydrographical Department, in the retirement 
of Commanders Edward Dunsterville and John Burdwood; the 
name of the former associated for nearly thirty years with all 
matters relating to charts, and the latter for a scarcely less lengthened 
period with the annual tide-tables and other useful compilations. 

It is due to these old and valued public seiwants to record, and it 
is believed it may be done with strict truth, that in the manage- 
ment of their respective important departments there has never 
been a default throughout their lengthened term of office, and to 
replace them will not be an easy task. 

New Publicatioxs. — Jon mol of the Society, Yol. 39. — In noticing 
some of the chief Geographical works published during the year, I 
may justly commence with the volume of our own ‘ Journal/ which 
contains the more important Memoirs presented to the Society, 
and is properly classed among the chief contributions to the Geo- 
graphical literature of each year. The number of papers published 
in the volume is seventeen, of which twelve are accompanied by 
maps. Among those to which attention may more particular!}" be 
called are the following: — ‘ Notes on Manchuria,’ by the Eev. Alex- 
ander Williamson, illustrated by a map, in which routes are inserted 
from a sketch furnished by the author, wffio travelled from the 
Gulf of Liau-tung to Sa using, the most northerly city in this 
direction of the Chinese empire ; ‘ From Metemma to Damot/ in 
Western Abyssinia,’ by Dr. II. Blanc, in which is conveyed much 
new information regarding this region, and especially the con- 
figuration of Lake Dembea, as depicted on the accompanying map ; 
‘ Journey in the Caucasus, and Ascent of Kasbek and Elbruz/ by 
Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield ; ‘ On the Ba<=:in of the Colorado and 
Great Basin of North America/ by Dr. W. A. Bell; ‘Account of 
the Swedish North Polar Expedition of 18G8,’ by Professor A. E. 
Nordenskiold and Captain Fr. von Otter, accompanied by a map, 
in which the bays of the northern part of the islands are laid down 
according to tracings^supplied by the authors ; ‘ Report of the Trans- 
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of last year. H.M.S. Nassau, under Commander Chimmo, is about 
to leave England in further prosecution of this survey, and its 
extension into the Sulu Sea and eastern passages, of which almost 
nothing is known, except that at present it is a most dangerous 
though necessary highway for sailing-ships. 

N eicfoiindland . — Siaff-Comniander Kerr, with one assistant, has, in 
a hired vessel, during the past year completed 300 miles of the 
^astern shores of this Colony, in that dangerous locality north and 
west of Togo Island. 

Daring the early part of the season, while the ice was closely 
packed on the shore north of Cape Freels, the party were employed 
in surveying* portions of Bona Vista Bay, until driven out of it by 
the pack, which ultimately drove into the hay on the I2th of June, 
and filled its arms up with ice 10 feet thick. 

During the laying of the French Atlantic Cable, the surveyors 
were enabled to render valuable assistance to the Great Eastern and 
her fleet, among the banks in the vicinity C'f St. Pierre, and in 
laying the shove end of the cable from that island. 

IFes/ latlks. — Stafl-Cummander Parsons with two assistants, in a 
small hired sailing-ves'^el, has made a complete survey of the Island 
of Barhadocs, including a jdan of Carlisle Bay, the principal 
anchorage, on a scale of 20 inches to the mile. 

The Survey has been lately removed to the Coloii}^ of British 
Guayana, which, combining as it does an extensive coast-line with 
outlying shallow hanks and the mouths of important rivers, is a 
work of considerable magnitude and difiioulty to he nudertaken with 
such narrow means. 

British Cohimhia. The surveyors in this colony, under Staff- 
Commander Pender, have been usefully employed in examining the 
exposed western shores of the ofilying Blands northward of Van- 
couver Island, and in sounding the outer and rocky entrance to 
Queen Charlotte Sound. 

One hnndred and twenty miles of coast, from Cape Calvert to 
the south-east point of Banks, Island have been surveyed, with the 
various passages leading to the main inner cliannel. It is con- 
sidered that by the close of the present year sufficient he done 
to meet all the requirements of navigation and commerce for a very 
^ long period,, and it is intended that the Survey shall he withdrawn. 

Cape of Goo I Hope — The survey of the west coast of this 
colony has progressed very favourably during the past year, under 
Kavigating-Lieu tenant Archdeacon: the shore from Table Bay 
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nortlierly to Lambert: Cove, a distance of 130 miles, bas been 
minutely examined, and a tborougb survey made of Saldanba Bay, — 
a v'ant tbat bas been long felt. 

Tbe numerous outlying dangers, wbicb extend in some instances 
for several miles from tbe coast between Saldanba and Sr. Helena 
bays, tbe exact positions of wbicb bare been very doubtful, have 
been a source of anxiety at all times to seamen approaching 
Saldanba. wbicb will now be set at rest by tbe publication of a 
correct chart. A re -survey bas also been made of False Bay, re- 
sulting in tbe discovery of some hitherto unknown dangers, — a cir- 
cumstance of considerable importance in this much frequented 
locality. 

Tbe surveying party are now working northward towards tbe 
Orange Eiver, and have suffered much inconvenience from tbe 
scarcity and brackisbness of tbe water, and tbe almost entire absence 
of inhabitants in tbe vicinity of tbe coast, where tbe country is 
little better than a desert. 

South Australia . — Tbe surveying party in this colony have been 
employed in tbe examination of iSepean Bay and tbe Southern 
Coast of Kangaroo Island, also in completing tbe survey of Back- 
stairs Passage, between tbat island and Cape Jervis. 

It is with much regi'et tbat we have to record tbe deaths of 
Captain John Hutchison, lately in command of tbe Survey, and 
of Lieutenant Guy, bis assistant, wbicb occuired in Jrily last, 
almost suddenly, and within five days of each other, from illness 
brought on through exposure in the execution of their duties. In 
tbe untimely deaths of these officers tbe Kaval seivice bas lost two 
able and zealous public seiwants. 

Tbe Survey is now being carried on by Navigating-Lieutenant 
Howard. 

Victoria . — During tbe past season tbe survey of tbe Colony of 
\ictoria bas been carried on principally in an easterly direction 
from Poit Phillip, and tbe coast is now completed from a few miles 
west of Cape Otway to Port Albert, a town about 30 miles north- 
east of AVilson's Promontory. A survey has also been made of 
Portland Bay, westward of Cape Otway. 

Tbe Pharos, Colonial government steamer, in wbicb tbe survey is 
being carried on, bas been employed also in assisting the laying 
of the Submarine Cable between Victoria and tbe north coast of 
Tasmania. 

New South Wales . — Tbe Coast Survey of Xew South "Wales is now 
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Himalayan Explorations during 1867/ by Captain T. G. Mont- 
gomerie, containing the visit of tbe Pundits to the gold-mines of 
Western Tibet ; ‘ Xarrative of a Journey through the Afar Country,^ 
by M. Werner Mnnzinger, the zealous and able agent of this 
country, previous to and during the Abyssinian ivar ; a most valu- 
able contribution to the geography and ethnology of a part of 
Eastern Africa of Tvhich scarely anything was previously known, 
the accompanying map being drawn from the author s own sketch 
‘Journey of Exploration to the Mouth of the Limpopo/ by St, 
Tincent Erskine ; and lastly, ‘ Xotes on the Map of the Peninsula 
of Sinai/ by the Eev. F. W. Holland. 

Petermanns ^ Gevgrajjhisclie ^Littheilungen,'’ — The’ principal Geo- 
graphical publication of the continent of Europe, as I have had 
occasion in previous years to rematk, is the ' Geogi aphische Mit- 
theilungen/ edited by our Medallist and Honorary Coi responding 
Member, Dr. Petermann, and published by Justus Perthes, of Gotha, 
The large number of maps, so attractive for their fulness of detail 
and the^amount of new information they impart, is a well-known 
feature of this important and truly scientific serial. During the 
past year I remark, in the first place, highly-finished maps of the 
Englhh surveys made in Abyssinia during tbe war, with cor- 
responding text, in which the march of our army, and the new 
information gleaned concerning Abyssinian geogi*aphy, are given in 
a clear and attractive manner. In the fifth part for 1869 there is 
also an account of the most recent scientific expeditions of the 
Eussians in Central Asia, and a map of the Thian-Shan system 
between Issyk-Kul and Kashgar, both of which ought to be con- 
sulted by those interested in the geography of Tnrkistan. A 
sketch-map of the great French Expedition from Cambodia to the 
Lang-tsze-Kiang is also given in the same part, in anticipation of the 
French official map not yet puhlished. Other Memoirs of value are 
the following : — ‘ Scientific Eesults of the first German Arctic Expe- 
dition,’ hy W . y. Freeden (Part \ I.) ; ‘ Eduard Mohr’s Astronomical 
and Geognostic Expedition in South Africa’ (Parts YII. and Till.) ; 
‘Latest Travels and Explorations in China : Baron von Eichthofen’s 
Geological Investigations since September, 1868 ’ (Part IX.) ; ‘ Tbe 
Telegraph Expedition on the Yukon in Alaska,’ with map (Part X.) ; 
‘Xew Guinea: a German Appeal from the Antipodes,’ with map of 
Kew Guinea (Part XI.), a communication worthy of attention by 
those who take an interest in our settlements in tropical Australia, 
and in the prospect of a German colonization of Xew Guinea and 
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the neighbouring islands ; Mauch’s ‘ Travels in the Interior of South 
Africa,’ with map ; ‘ Sketch of the Physical Geography of the Sutlej 
Talley,’ by Dr. F. Stoliczka (Part L, 1870), and others, which the 
limited time at my disposal precludes me from enumerating. 

Keith Johnston's last Worhs . — That Petermann is to the Continent 
of Europe, our associate Keith Johnston is to the British Kies and 
the Colonies. His last works, to which I have alluded in a former 
Address, demonstrate the results of pertinacious and exhaustive 
labours, which bring out in salient relief, in clear tables and beau- 
tiful maps, all the latest geographical acquisitions. 

I shall allude elsewhere to the treatise of his son on the disco- 
veries of Livingstone, and I hope that at our next Anniversary 
Meeting the father of this family of geographers, of whom Scotland 
is so proud, will be placed on the same footing as Arrowsmith of 
England and Petermann of Germany, by being assigned one of our 
Poyal Geogra graphical Medals. 

KoJiVs ‘ History of the Discovery of Maine ' — I must not here omit 
to notice a work of great value, on the history of geographical 
■discovery, which has been issued during the past year under the 
auspices of the Maine Historical Society. Lender the general desig- 
nation of a ‘ History of the Discoveiy of Maine,’ this elaborate 
woik is, in tnith, a history of the discoveiy of the East Coast of 
Korth America, from the time of the Northmen in 990, to the Charter 
of Gilbert in 1578. Its author is Mr. J. G. Kohl, of Bremen, whose 
name is already well known to us b}" his numerous books of travels, 
works, not antiquaiian only, but based upon his personal observa- 
tions in America and most of the principal countries of Europe. 

In this new volume Mr. Kohl has given, in a compact and lucid 
manner, the results of a most laborious investigaiiou of the scat- 
tered and often obscure documents which survive from the early 
times of which he treats. The work is illustrated by extracts from 
no less than three-and-twenty maps, the latest of which is Mer- 
cator’s of 1569. It may well be imagined that when a volume, 
embodying such documents as these, has the abstruse subjects of 
which it treats dealt with by a man of extensive leading, untiling 
industry, and remarkable critical sagacity, such as Dr. Kohl, I am 
drawing your attention to a work of no ordinary importance. It is, 
in truth, a handbook to the history of Western discovery; and it 
is much to be regi-etted that its circulation should be limited to 
the members of a private Society in America. I may observe that 
it was at the suggestion of one of our Secretaries, that Mr. Kohl 
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was invited to undertake this responsible and laborious task, and 
lilr. Major is justly proud of so successful and honourable a result. 

Marcoifs * Voyage a travers TAmerique du Sud ’ — Although not 
coming within the definition of scientific geography, illustrated 
books of travel are deserving of some notice in a summary like 
the present, as^ tending greatly to difiuse a knowledge of distant 
regions and a taste for geogTaphy among the great body of the 
public. In our early days the copiously illustrated quarto books 
of voyages, which were then the usual form of publication, were 
the delight of young readers imbued with the spiiit of adventure ; 
but the production of this class of works seems of late years to 
have been abandoned by our English publishers. In France such 
books continue to appear, and with a profusion of beautiful en- 
gravings and a luxury of type and paper which excite our astonish- 
ment, more particularly as they appear intended for, and succeed in 
obtaining, a wide circulation. One of these works, published by 
Messrs. Hachette & is the ‘ Voyage a travers TAmerique du 
Sud,’ by M. Paul Marco}’. It contains a narrative of travel and 
adventure across the continent of South America at its broadest 
part, commencing with Islay on the Pacific Coast, and passing by 
Aiequipa and Cuzco to the head- waters of the Ucayali, and so on to 
the Eiver Amazons, and down that great stream to the Atlantic. 
The illustrations, apparently from drawings by the traveller, are 
to the number of many hundreds, most beautifully engraved and 
printed, and tbe landscape views more particularly convey a vivid 
idea of tbe wondeiful and varied scener}' through which the author 
passed. A work of this nature, in two large cj^uarto volumes, and 
evidently intended for popular reading, could scarcely be under- 
taken by an English publisher, although one would think that such 
books, as conveying much knowledge of distant regions, by the pic- 
torial illustrations alone, would be well received by the British 
public. Another work of the same class, and by the same publishers, 
the ‘ Japon illustre,’ by M. Humbert, has already attracted some 
attention in England, and deservedly so. The author was the Swiss 
Minister in Japan, who made good use of his exceptional opportu- 
nities in studying the singular coimtiy and people amongst whom 
he lived. Most of the engravings, which thickly stud the two 
handsome volumes, appear to have been copied from photographs, 
and are most satisfactoiy for their evident fidelity. The text, too^ 
forms pleasant and instructive reading, and stamps M. Humbert as 
a thoughtful observer and pleasing writer. 
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Milling en^s ‘ Wild Life among the Koords ,^ — An interesting volume, 
vdth this title, has recently appeared from the pen of Major F. 
3Iillingen, whose earlier work on Turkey was noticed in one of my 
former Addresses. Together with some curious and entertaining 
descriptions of wild life in the remoter districts of Koordistan and 
Armenia, this work gives us geogTaphical notices of many little- 
known parts of this region ; such as the valley of the Ennis and its 
junction with the Upper Euphrates, Lake Nazik ; the navigation, 
harbours, &c., of Lake Yan ; Lake Ertjek, with its poisonous waters; 
and the tract of territory lying being Lake Yan and the Persian 
frontiers, forming the watershed between the Caspian and the 
Persian Gulf. A map accompanies the work, in which these 
various new features are delineated from information furnished by 
the author, 

Italian Geogra-phical Sociefg . — Our distinguished Foreign Associate, 
the Commander Cristoforo Xegri, who worthily presides over the 
geographers of Italy, has, in his recent instructive Address, dilated 
with much eloquence on the progress of geograph}^, and on the 
recent discoveries in many of those distant regions in wLich we 
take the deepest interest. Following our example, he laments in his 
obituary list the death of Count Lavradio, so long the Portuguese 
Minister at our Court. Although this highly-cultivated and much- 
respected man was not in our Society, he belonged to the affiliated 
body, the Hakluyt Society, and took a warm interest in eliciting 
every portion of knowledge relating to the earliest discoveries of 
the Portuguese in Africa and the Indies. Our Secretary, Mr. Major, 
in his memorable work, the ^ Life of Prince Henry of Portugal,’ of 
which I spoke to you in a former Address, has, indeed, done full 
justice to Count Lavradio, and I now add my tribute to the memory 
of this learned man. 

The geographical knowledge of Count Lavradio was so extensive, 
his heart so thoroughly devoted to the advancement of the cause, 
and he was so justly proud of being the descendant of Francisco 
d' Almeida, the first Yiceroy of India, that he well deserves due 
praise from the hands of a Geographical President. The maps 
which, by his exertions, were extricated from the archives in 
Portugal, threw great light on mediaeval geography ; and among 
them are those maps of Africa which were constructed at the period 
when the Pope allotted so very large a part of that vast country 
to his faithful Portuguese. 
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Signor Xegi’i's comments on the recent discoveries in Africa are 
very attractive, and I rejoice in knowing that the Italian Society has 
now reached the large total of upwards of 1000 members. 

The Canal of Suez . — As the opening ont a navigable commnnica- 
tion between the Mediterranean and the Eed Sea is unquestionably 
the greatest work of our age, let us offer our warmest congratulations 
to M. de Lesseps for having conceived and completed a project which 
was at first thought impossible by many ; but in which — much to 
their honour — ^his countrymen, therrench, have throughout been his 
vigorous supporters. Still, without the hearty concurrence of the 
Khedive of Egypt and his munificent aid, this very difficult opera- 
tion could never have been realised. This water-communication, 
or Bosphorus, which has insulated Africa, has been w^ell styled by 
Cristoforo Xegri, the President of the Italian Geographical Society, 
the “ Straits of Lesseps,” just as the Straits of Cook, Magellan, and 
Behring bear the name of those who first navigated in those waters. 

For the honour of our Society, it is right to record that the 
ruler of Egypt specially invited your President to attend the great 
ceremony of the opening of the Canal, and nothing more mortified 
me than being obliged, from the state of my health at that time, to 
decline the proposed distinction. Anxious, however, that our body 
should be well represented, I induced my friend, Lord Houghton, 
one of the Trustees and a permanent member of our Council, to 
represent the Society on this memorable occasion, and the manner 
in which his Lordship has executed this duty met with our entire 
approval. 

The elaborate Eeport on the Canal, by Captain Eichards, the 
hydrographer, and Colonel Clarke, r.k., recently published by the 
Admiralty, vrill be reprinted in the third number of our "Pio- 
ceedings.' * 

Central Asia. — In this year, as in the last, the chief advances 
in geographical knowledge have been made in Central Asia, and 
especially in those paiis of the great mountain back-bone of the 
Old ^Yorld which lie to the north-west of our Indian empire, and 

* In reference to this subject, I may state that our Associate, Captain H. Spratt, 
so distmguiihed by his former communications on this branch of Mediterranean 
hydrography, which I have noticed in former Addresses, informs me that he 
adheres to his views respecting the inevitable direction of the silt as carried east- 
ward from the mouth of the Xile by the steady marine currents, and hence he 
believes in the eventral silting up of Port Said, 
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in the vast territory so recently opened up to us, which is now 
designated as Eastern Turkistan,” in contradistinction to Western, 
or what really is at present “ Eussian Turkistan.” When I ad- 
dressed you at the last anniversary, I could only speak of Mr. 
Shaw as having successfully penetrated by Yarkand to Kashgar 
with his cargo of tea from Kangra, and of his having been well 
received by the great chief Yakoob Kushbegi, who has since been 
recognised under the much grander title of Ataligh Ghazi, or 
“ Leader of the Faithful.’’ A residence of several months in 
Eastern Turkistan enabled !Mr. Shaw to establish friendly relations 
with that powerful ruler, who, as we now know, has sent a special 
Envoy into British India with a letter for the Queen, and another 
for the Viceroy of India. The latter, in a letter to myself, has 
expressed his gratification at the prospect of establishing friendly 
intercourse with this new nation, as leading to an interchange of 
the products of Eastern Turkistan with those of the British empire. 

So long as China held that fine region in thraldom, which was the 
ease during a whole century', dovui to 1864, the native Mussulman 
population were never more than partially subjugated ; so that, as 
soon as a brave and sagacious leader appeared in the person of 
Yakoob Kushbegi, the Chinese yoke was easily thrown off, and a 
countiy, which previously was a continual hotbed of insurrection, 
and subject to every sort of anarchy, has now, we learn, become a 
welLregulated and orderly state, under the stern, yet just, rule of 
this one leader. 

There is something quite refreshing and encouraging in the 
fact that the Envoy of this great ruler will, in his progress to 
Calcutta, have witnessed a great Durbar of Indian Princes assembled 
under the presidency of our Queen’s son, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and that, after having seen some portions of our army and of our 
marine, of the latter of which the ‘ Galatea ’ frigate will be a 
favourable specimen, he will return to his native Turkistan, im- 
pressed with a deep sense of the value of an intimate alliance with 
an adjacent empire possessing such colossal resources. 

The accidental meeting, at Shadula on the Himalayan frontier of 
Eastern Turkistan, of Mr. Hayward, the Envoy from our Society', 
and Mr. Shaw, which at first sight was naturally viewed with 
suspicion by the Yarkandi people, has in the end proved very ad- 
vantageous to us as leading to a great addition to our knowledge. 
For as soon as the Ataligh Ghazi had satisfied himself that our 
countrymen were respectively engnged in very different occupa- 
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tions — the one seeking to open ont a trading intercourse, the other 
endeavouring to delineate the features of a region quite unknown 
to Europeans — he acted with great kindness, and has since shown 
his good feeling by the transmission, already alluded to, of a special 
Envoy to the Governor- General of India. 

As Mr. Shaw is now among us, and has already communicated, at 
an evening meeting, an animated sketch of his travels, we may feel 
assured that the work he is preparing on the subject of his journey 
will attract, in the most lively manner, the British public. 

The mission which the Council confided to Mr. Hayward has been 
already attended with highly important results. For although we 
know not as yet whether he has succeeded in entering the great 
lofty plateau of Pamir, which was the main object of his travels, 
for it is possible he may have been by native tumults deflected from 
that purpose, or by the impracticability of traversing the moun- 
tainous tracks east of Gilgit, which lie to the west of the territo- 
ries of Cashmere and the British outposts, yet he has already well 
employed his time in taking a route which led him to Yarkand, and 
in course of which he fell in with Mr. Shaw. ^Vhilst waitino- in a 
state of surveillance at Shadula on the frontier, he contrived to 
escape the vigilance of his guards, and crossed the mountain ranges 
near the sources of the YYnkand Eiver to surve}^ the country. It 
was during this rapid excursion that he was enabled to make very 
great additions to our geographical knowledge. He demonstrated, 
for the first time, the tiue course of the Yaikand Eiver, as well as 
that of the Harakash, ascended to the sources of the former, on the 
northern slopes of the Karakorum, and obtained information of a 
better pass, the Y'angi, over the Knen Lun, than the one at present 
used by traders. He was, moreover, enabled to sketch the outlines 
of this remarkable mountain-region, with its glaciers and fertile 
valleys, and also to lay down, for the first time, a number of posi- 
tions of latitude, longitude, and altitudes, which were hitherto 
entirely undetermined. 

We cannot too much admire the zeal, talent, and singular courage 
displayed by Mr, Flaywaid in carrying out these researches, in a 
country in which, had the inhabitants discovered the only small 
scientific instrument he possessed, they might at once have killed 
him. 

Nothing daunted by his first failure to penetrate to the Eamir 
Steppe, he is now endeavouring, since his return fiom the Yarkand 
and Kashgar journey, to traverse the country occupied by those 
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warring and savage tribes who bold tbe passes which lie to the 
south of that great plateau. K he should succeed in this traverse, he 
apprehends that he will have comparatively little difficulty in explor- 
ing the Pamir Land, its nomad Kirghis inhabitants not being savage 
or warlike. In case, however, that he should find it impossible to run 
the gauntlet once more by repassing tbe hostile tribes lying between 
Pamir Land and British India, he expresses a hope that we should 
endeavour to obtain the sanction of the Eussian Government, that 
in that case he might be permitted to return to England by passing 
through Eussian or Western Turkistan. 

Acting in the name of the SocieW, and by the authority of 
the Council, I have had the satisfaction of learning that, in virtue 
of the appeal which I made to the Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg, the Imperial Government has sent the requisite order to the 
Governor-General of Turkistan to offer to Mr. Hayward all aid and 
assistance, and a free passage through these territories to Europe. 

If, then, I couple this gratifying fact with the very successful 
recent mission of our Associate, Mr. Douglas Forsyth, to the Court, 
of St. Petersburg, in order fully to lay before the Emperor and his 
Ministers the exact state of affairs in regard to the great region 
which, on the north-west, lies between British India and the Thian 
Chan Mountains, which have hitherto been the Eussian boundary, 
I see in these circumstances cause for rejoicing that there is every 
prospect of a harmony of views between the Eussians and our- 
selves regarding this great region. I rejoiced when I learnt 
from Mr. Forsyth himi^elf, that both the Emperor and his 
enlightened Minister, the Prince Gortschakoff, are willing to 
maintain the boundary of the Thian Chan, and to undertake 
not to advance the Eussian forces into Eastern Tui’kistan. As I 
have long suggested that, for the benefit of Britain and Eussia, the 
large Mussulman territory of Eastern Tuikistan — now completely 
independent of China — should be allowed to lie as a neutral 
region, which may prove thus a source of lucrative trade both for 
Eussia and England, I am the more rejoiced at the present aspect 
of affairs than in any preceding year. And now that such inter- 
vening country is in a well-ordered condition, thanks to the un- 
flinching power of the Ataiigh Ghazi, we may look to a durable 
arrangement and good under>tanding on this northern frontier of 
British India. 

If a successful trade should be estaldished between British India 
and Eastern T urkistan, we must ever recollect that the first step 
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taken in it was the work of onr able Associate, Mr. Douglas 
Forsyth, who, by the transmission of a single horse-load of Indian 
tea, propitiated the great chief, who is now our ally: and we 
must all feel much indebted to the present Viceroy of India, the 
Earl of Mayo, for the warm interest he has taken in sustaining 
and supporting the enterprises which have led to so desirable a 
result. It is indeed my pleasing duty to inform the Society that the 
Viceroy has charged Mr. Forsyth with a special mission to the Ataligh 
Ohazi, in which he is to be accompanied by Mr. Shaw, who for this 
purpose has been recently recalled from this country by a telegram 
from the Viceroy. The friendly intercourse between British India 
and Eastern Turkistan will thus be permanently settled. 

In considering the value of the intercourse between British India 
and Eastern Turkistan which has recently been brought about, 
I must not omit to do justice to Sir Henry Bawlinson, who on 
previous occasions has drawn our attention vividly to the important 
results which must follow from explorations of our Xorth^ Western 
frontiers. I refer you to our ‘ Proceedings ’ for the able delineation, 
in which, quoting the letters of our accomplished and zealous 
Associate, Mr. Douglas Forsyth, he places the whole subject before 
us in a masterly style. Sir Henry Eawlinson’s speech, delivered 
at our first meeting of the past session, is so pregnant with know- 
ledge, and so clear in describing the advances made by our envoy, 
Hayward, and the other explorers, that I commend you to peruse 
the report of it in our " Proceedings,’ followed, as it is, by the last 
speech ever made to us by our ever-to-bedamented Associate. Lord 
Strangford, as a compendium of nearly all that can be said upon 
this broad subject geographically, commercially, and politically. 

I have already referred to the fact that the Chinese had held 
Eastern Turkistan in subjection for about a hundred years : and, 
indeed, their latest conquest of that country dates only from about 
the middle of the last century. But it may not be without interest, 
as an illustration of the great antiquity of the Chinese power, and the 
vitality that it possessed througli a great series of ages, to observe 
that this was by no means the first time that the regions in question 
had foimed a part of the empiie. I learn from Colonel Yule that 
Chinese scholars date the spread of its influence in that direction 
from the second century befoie our era; and in the first century 
after the birth of Christ the Chinese power extended across the 
Bolor even to the shores of the Caspian ! In the following ages 
it was subject to great fluctuations ; but under the great Thang 
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dynasty, in tlie seventh century, the whole of the country east of 
the Bolor was under Chinese authority; and even west of the 
mountains, provinces extending to the frontiers of Persia were 
claimed as subject, and organized, at least on paper, with all the 
elaboration of the Chinese system. The conquests of Chingghiz and 
his successors again brought the states of Turkistan under the same 
supremacy with China. When they fell, the indigenous dynasty 
which succeeded them in China held little beyond the limits of 
China Proper : and it was not till the existing Manehu dynasty 
was in the height of its power that Eastern Turkistan for a third 
or fourth time, and, probably, for the last time, became united to 
China. Such a long series of vicissitudes almost reminds one of 
geological and ante-historical successions and oscillations. 

Bussians in Central Asia . — Whilst our own countrymen have thus 
been laigely adding to our acquaintance with Eastern Turkistan, the 
Eussians have extended geographical knowledge throughout Western 
Turkistan, a large portion of which has been all but annexed to 
the Eussian empire, the chiefs of the principal Khanats, still called 
independent, being to a great extent subordinate. 

We learn from the communication of Baron Osten Sacken to the 
Imperial Geographical Society, that among the most recent of these 
survey's are those made by Baron Kaulbars in the central part of 
the Thian Chan chain, on the upper course of the Eiver Xar^nn, 
and extending to the edge of the country of Eastern Turkistan, i.e. 
from the borders of the Khanat of Kokan to the mountain Khan 
Tengri, near the western extremity of the Lake Issyk-kul. In 
ascending the affluents of the Xarym, Baron Kaulbars determined 
that its principal source was a glacier in the mountains of Ak 
Schirah, on the same meridian as the east end of Lake Issyk-kuL 
He also explored the grand snowy chains of Sery Yassy and Kok- 
schiil, extending south-westwards to the Valley of Aksai. 

The topographical surveys in the district of Zerafshan, under 
the direction of AI. Scobelew, extend from Lhmittaii for 80 versts 
up the Zerafshan, in the valley of which river is situated the 
renowned city of Samarkand. This survey, and the measurement of 
the elevations of the so-called Starved Steppe, between Tschinaz and 
Hisakh, show that that arid tract was formerly enriched by the 
waters of the Zerafshan, through a grand canal of irrigation of 
Tartar origin, Avhich may be considered one of the greatest hydraulic 
works of that formerly energetic people. 
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Besides other surveys, one of whicli has extended in the direction 
of the caravan route from Bokhara to Kasilinsk, the Eussian topo- 
graphers have prepared a map of the whole of Eussian Turkistan, 
on a very large scale. AVhen this document reaches our map- 
makers, it will doubtless give quite a new geographical face to 
large portions of Central Asia. 

Eemains of extensive former brick constructions, found in the 
great Lake Issyk-kui, were brought to light through the exertions of 
General Kolpakovsky, and they have excited much curiosity. One 
of these masses of brick presented on its surface the form of 
a human figure, and weighed near 500 lbs. Already in 1857 
M. Semenof had called attention to some of these ancient ruins, 
the existence of the places of which they are the remains is recorded 
in the annals of Chinese history,* 

The existence of a city on the north end of Lake Issyk-kul 
200 years before Chiist, and also the remains of an Amenian 
monastery having been alluded to by Humboldt, I have^ no doubt 
that my friend M. Pierre de Tchihatchef will, in his proposed new” 
edition of the • Asie Central e ’ of that illustrious man, develope 
still more all the topographical and antiquarian knowledge which 
has been elicited by the Eussians, who thus have brought to light 
many ethnological data, which, through the long continuance of bar- 
barous Turcoman rule, has remained so long unnoticed. 

In terminating these observations on Central Asia, I must again 
express the gratification I have experienced in witnessing the 
highly praiseworthy efforts of the Eussian geographers to lay open 
to the w’orld of science the true physical features of the vast region 
of ^Vestem Turkistan, of which they are now, to a great extent, 
the rulers. In former years, I have alluded to the labours of 
Semenoff, Struve, and others, and very recently we have received 
an excellent translation, by Mr. Belmar Morgan, of a very remark- 
able memoir by Baron O^ten Sacken, describing the mountainous 
region between Turkistan and the Eussian boundary near Kashgar, 
the result of an exploratory expedition by General Poltoratsky, 
wLen accompanied by Baron Osten Sacken himself. The clearness 
and spirit of this memoir are such, that a sketch-map might almost 
be constructed from the author s word-painting ; whilst the descrip- 
tion of the flora of this highly -diversified country, and its analogy 
to the flora of the Himalayan mountains, will be highly appreciated 
by aE botanists. 

* See the ‘Mittheilungen’ of Petennann, 1858, p. 360. 
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SucIl a work, independently of other obligations conferred on ns 
(and especially by his kind intervention, which procured the 
promise of the Eussian Government that our envoy, Mr. Hayward, 
should be well received if he penetrated into ^Vestern Turkistan), 
influenced our Council in unanimousl}" electing Baron Osten Sacken, 
the Secretary of the Imperial Geographical Society, as one of our 
Honorary Corresponding Members, of whom we may well be 
proud. 

The day, indeed, has now arrived, and to my great delight, when 
the Eussian Imperial Government on the north, and the British Go- 
vernment on the south, are rivals in thoroughly exploring and deter- 
mining their respective frontiers, leaving between each dominion 
wild tracts, which will probably be for ever independent, but whose 
chiefs will well know how to respect their powerful neighbours. 

These geographical operations are also, I doubt not, the forerun- 
ners to the establishment of good commercial intercourse, and are, I 
venture to think, the surest pledges of peace. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of the memoir of 
Baron Osten Sacken, 1 was most happy to find that my eminent 
friend, Sir Henry Eawlinson, completely coincided with the 
views on this point which I have long entertained. It was also a 
source of true pleasure to me that, at the same meeting, the Chan- 
cellor of the Eussian Embassy in London, M. Bartholomei, was a 
witness of the sincere expressions of gratification we all experienced 
in seeing* the cordial and unreserved communication which now 
happily exists between the geographers of both countries. The 
earnest and gi’aceful manner in which the Eu^^^<ian diplomatist 
addressed us was, I am happy to say, duly appreciated hy the 
assembly. 


Western Asia. — In dwelling upon tlic advances in geogra- 
phical knowledge which have been made in Central Asia, we 
must notice in a marked manner the journey of Mr. Consul Taylor 
to the sources of the Euphrates, as communicated in a letter to 
Mr. T. K, Lynch, and pitblibhed in our ‘Proceedings.’* The line 
of exploration taken by our enterprising and learned Asso- 
ciate, 3Ir. Taylor, was intermediate to the routes taken by previous 
travellers, for he proceeded fiom the north of Lake Tan, between 
Diadeen and Becgir Kalah. By fullowing this line, Mr. Taylor 


* See ‘ Proceedings/ vol. xiii., p, 243, 
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ascertained that this region, so replete in ancient times with 
igneous action, is still the seat of an actiTe volcano and many hot 
sulphureous springs and geysers, besides valleys which have been 
well tilled with basalt, and subsequently deepened into abrupt 
gorges with precipitous sides. 

Australia. — Of the recent explorations in Australia it is right to 
observe that the expedition of Mr.FoiTest in the interior of \Vestern 
Australia, where he penetrated to E. long. 122° 45', though productive 
of no great geographical results, was zealously conducted, in the 
hope of tracing some account of the bodies of certain white men 
who had been heard of, and which were supposed to be the remains 
of Leichhardt and his associates. Xo clue, alas! was found to 
identify this report, but a large additional area of salt lagoons and 
pebbly and sandy beds was added to the Western Colony. The 
feature which comes out strongly in these tracts is, that whenever 
granite rocks appear, water is in much greater abundance than 
in the sandy tracts. 

As to the great mass of land forming the northern part of 
Australia, which, as geographers, we have termed Xorth Australia, 
in distinction to South-west and East Australia, the new data that 
have CDme to our knowledge are of comparatively slight importance. 
Eor although considerable tracts on the northern sea-boaid opposite 
to Melville Island are found to he well gi-assed, and will ultimately, 
perhaps, he capable of occupation, the efforts whicli have been made 
hy the inhabitants of South Australia to annex and settle in them 
have not been fortunate. 

These subjects have recently been well illustrated by our Asso- 
ciate, Sir Charles Nicholson; hut the chief merit of his communi- 
cation, as recently given to us, consisted in the clear comparative 
sketch of the rise and progress of the several great Australian 
colonies, and the remarkable explorers they have produced. 

To myself this general sketch was very refreshing, inasmuch as 
nearly all the adventures he traced have been dwelt on, in more or 
less detail, at the meetings of the Eoyal Geographical Society since 
our foundation in the year 1830. From that time we have seen 
little Port Phillip, then a mere dependency of New South Wales, 
rise into the grand and wealthy colony of Victoria ; Port Adelaide 
become South Australia ; the Moreton Bay, or northern settlement 
of New South Wales, expand into the grand and intertropical 
colony of Queensland. This general view is the more valued as 
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comiDg from one of our Fellows who occupied for many years the 
high post of Speaker of the House of Eepresentatives at Sydney. 
But we have also to thank Sir Charles iXichoLson, not for the first 
time, for having incited geographers to explore and do some real 
work in that vast legion of Xew Guinea which lies between our 
northernmost Australian settlements and the rich islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. • 

Judging from the little we as yet know of the southern portion 
of this vast equatorial terra incognita^ that is, the country on the 
south-west, it is inhabited by ferocious and savage natives, and the 
climate appears unfavourable to Europeans. My lamented fiiend, the 
late Mr. John Crawfurd, so well versed in the eastern Archipelago, 
lost, indeed, no opportunity of recording his decided objection to an 
attempt at colonization in any part of New Guinea. But, after all, 
when we consider the high piobabiliry of a rising commercial 
intercourse between Cape York and other parts of North Australia, 
particularly those in and around the Gulf of Caipentaria, with the 
British Indian settlements, it must be admitted that the future 
interests of Britain would be greatly damaged if any other Power 
were to possess itself of the south-eastern shores of New Guinea, 
or make any settlement whateA'er in oar own territories of North 
Australia. 

By recent intelligence from Australia, it appears that the Papuans 
are not so irreconcileably hostile to Europeans as previous accounts 
Would lead us to believe. Mr. Chester, the Police Magistrate at 
Somerset, our new settlement at Cape Yoik, reports that Captain 
Delai’gy, of the trading schooner Active^ engaged in the heche-de-mer 
fishery, whilst in search of a mis>ing boat in the month of August 
last, was induced to try the hospitality of the natives of the south- 
eastern shore of New Guinea. He had a large and well-armed party 
wdth him, and was met on the beach by about 100 warriors armed 
with bows and arrows, who ranged themselves in order of battle : but 
on his making peace demonstrations, tlie Ihpuans laid aside their 
bows and vied with each other in showing hospitality to the strangers. 
They prepared a sumptuous feast of pigs, yams, taro, and a kind of 
jungle fowl, and sent a portion on boaid the boats for those who 
remained in them. The chiefs, after the feast, accompanied Delargy 
through their village, and the most friendly relations were esta- 
blished. In communicating this very interesting information to 
me, Sir Charles Nicholson suggests that our own Admiialty might 
be recommended, after this proof of friendliness on the part of the 
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Natives, to employ tiie vessel of var on tlie Cape York station in an 
attempt to improve onr geographical knowledge of this wondeifiil 
island, and cultivate amicable relations with its spirited inhabitants. 

South America. — Since my last Address, the account of the 
exploration of the Hiver Jurua, by Air. Chandless, to which I then 
alluded, has appeared in the "Journal' of the Society, accompanied 
by a map, drawn by that enterprising and painstaking explorer, 
with his Tisnal completeness of topographical detail. This memoir, 
and the map appended to it, was sent by him from Manaos, on 
the Eio Negro, from which place he afterwards sailed to explore 
another great tributary of the Amazons, the Eiver Madeira. It 
was his intention, on this journey, to explore the large westerly 
affluent of the Madeira, the Beni, up to its sources in the Andes of 
Southern Peru, and thus set at rest the vexed question of the cmu'se 
of the Madre de Dios ; but his attempt to penetrate into this 
difficult region was not rewarded with his usual success. The 
country on the banks of the Mamore and Beni rivers was almost 
impassable, owing to the hostilit}" of a tribe of wild Indians, who 
attacked the canoe of one of Mr. Chandless’ travelling companions, 
and killed its owner with several of the crew. We now learn, for 
the first time, that an expedition sent by the Bolivian Government 
in 1846 to explore the Beni, and consisting of thirty-tvro well- 
armed men, besides canoe-men, wns driven back by the wild 
Indians. Besides this formidable obstacle, it was found next to 
impossible to hire civilised Indians for the journey. Nothing 
daunted, however, our traveller entered the Beni with his canoe 
and small party of seven men, and ascended the little-known stream 
as far as a rapid, 14 miles from the mouth, which he was unable, 
with his weak party, to pass, and re-descended the Madeira to tlie 
main Amazons. A curious feature in the physical geography of 
the interior of South America is brought to light by the researches 
of Mr. Chandless, and those of the Peruvian and Brazilian Boundaiy 
Commission, in which Senhor Paz Soldan was engaged. This is, that 
all the chief southern tributaries of the Amazons, between the 
Madeira and Dcayali, flow nearly parallel to the main stream, and 
have exceedingly tortuous courses ; showing that the western 
interior of the South American continent consists of a vast nearly 
level plain, sloping gradually from west to east, and with very little 
slope from the south, towards the centre of drainage. 

In other parts of South America explorations and surveys are 
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"being earned on, by tbe varions States, with more or less activity. 
The Government of Brazil, as we are informed (through Mr. 
Chandless) by Senhor Pereira de Andrada, Secretary to the Brazilian 
Legation in London, have appointed an Imperial Commission to draw 
up a general map of Brazil, in which the costly surveys lately carried 
out along the great rivers of the empire will be utilised ; and the 
Commission has offered to the Society copies of the maps and official 
reports on which their great work ^vill be founded. According to 
the information which Mr. Chandless has received from the same 
quarter, an intrepid missionary of Bolivia, Padre P. Samuel Man- 
cini, made an exploration of the Eiver Madre de Dios, in the years 
IS 08 and 1869, from the farthest point reached by Lieutenant 
Gibbon to the junction of the river with the Beni, and has proved 
that the course of the river is to the south of that of the Purus, of 
which it had formerly been considered the head-waters. 

Further north, a scientific expedition, under the auspices of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the United States, has explored, with 
good results, a large portion of tropical South America, An account 
of one part of the expedition has recently been published by Pro- 
fessor Orton, who, with his companions, descended the eastern 
range of the Andes from Quito, and made his way, through the 
dense forests of the Napo and its tributaries, to the head of canoe- 
navigation on these rivers. The most important result of this 
journey appears to he a careful barometric measurement of heights, 
from the Andes, down the valley of the Amazons, to the Atlantic. 

The Government of Chili, which has always honourably dis- 
tinguij^hed itself by the promotion of scientifi^c investigation and 
the publication of the results in the completest manner, is now 
preparing a map of its central provinces on a scale of 1 : 250,000, 
embracing the most populous portions of tbe countiy% from tbe Eiver 
Copiapo, in 27- 20', to Angol, in 37^ 48' s. lat. Besides tbe official 
surveys, however, much useful geographical work is being aceom- 
plLhed in Chili by independent scientific explorers — amongst whom 
our Honorary Corresponding Member, Dr. E. A. Philippi, is one of 
the most active — who are gradually clearing up the doubts which 
have long hung over the position of mountain ranges, passes, and 
the courses of streams in the less-known parts of the Eepuhlic. 

At the southern extremity of America our own iNaval Surveyors 
have been well employed during the past three years in completing 
the examination of those intricate and difficult passages of the 
Straits of Magellan which occupied King and Fitzroy years ao-o in 

2 B 2 
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tile voyage wiiicli has been made classical by the pen of Mr. Charles 
Darwin, who sailed in the Beagle, one of the vessels, as Xaturalist. 
The commander of the Expedition which has recently returned 
from the Strads — Captain E. C. Mayne — gave an interesting account 
of the survey in a Paper read before the Geographical Section of 
the British Association at Exerer, and described more particularly 
the narrow passages leading northward from the western end of the 
Strait, which was carefully surveyed with a view of rendering safe 
an interior route towaids Valparaiso, fiee fiom the heavy seas of the 
open Pacific. The work of the suivey which Captain Ma^ ne com- 
manded, in the Nassau, commenced in December, 1866, and ended 
last May. 

Arctic and Antarctic Eesearches. — The last year has been alto- 
gether unproductive of any explorations of the Arctic or Antarctic 
regions. The spiiited expedition of Mr. Lamont, undei taken at 
great cost, and which proceeded in the summer of 1869, to the 
coasts of Spitzbergen, entirely failed to penetrate to the eastern side 
of the islands, from the unusual severity of the season and the 
enormous increase of sea-ice. 

In regard, however, to Antarctic researches, we have been 
reanimated by a well-reasoned memoir by Captain Hamilton, r.n. 
He discussed the superior advantages which the use of steam- 
vessels in the wdde Antarctic Ocean would give us, as compared 
wdth their utility in the Arctic Seas, and gave us a very able 
analysis of a work by a Mr. Morrell, (>f New Yoik, whicb may now 
be said to have been thoroughly clibcnssed fur the fiist time; for, 
though a copy of this rare work exi&ted in our library, no one had 
published an^^ account of the curious infuimation which it contained 
regarding high southern latitudes. V'heu in command of a small 
schooner, Mr. Morrell de>cribed himself as having tra vended the 
Antarctic Ocean to a greater extent than any other navigator, in 
the most rapid manner, and this before the voyages of Commodore 
M ilkes and Sir James Eu^s ! Compaiiiig the accounts of the suc- 
cessive Antarctic researches with each other, Captain Davis, an 
Antarctic explorer himself, was of opinion that great scepticism 
must prevail as to the authenticity of this work. It would appear, 
indeed, that our revered authority, tlie late Admiral Sir F, Beaufort, 
rejected Morrell’s story as spurious ; and, in truth, the vast spaces 
traversed with such rapidity, and the absence of all allusion to 
Vilkes’s Land and Sabrina Island, ^^bich the voyager is stated to 
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hare approached, induce me to consider the \Tork to be an ingenious 
Eohinson Crusoe tale, fortified by some sti iking geographical data. 

The author’s exaggerated description of birds and vegetation 
in some of the parts visited (Auckland Islands, Ac.) — productions 
which only exist in tropical regions — seems to demonstrate the 
unsoundness of the narrative regarding many parts said to have 
been visited. 

A feir more words on Physical Geography as dependent on Geology , — 
In the Address of last year I endeavoured, as a geologist, to define 
the great extent to which the present outlines of land had been 
determined by internal elevatory forces at various periods, by which 
the earth's crust was not only broken, upheave d and depressed, but 
was, consequently, subjected to enormous denudations, Eeferring 
you to my former disquisition, I revert for a moment to this topic 
to make a few additional observations on a memoir which is now 
published in our ‘ Journal.’ Accounting for the formation of fjords, 
calons, and benches in Xorth America, the author, Mr. Eobert 
Brown, has faithfully and well described these openings which he 
has seen in the crust of the earth ; but I take leave to express my 
disbelief in his explanation of the manner in which he refers them 
to agencies like those which now prevail. Seeing the existing 
fjords of Xorth America occupied by great icebergs which have 
descended from glaciers, and also seeing the sides of the precipitous 
flanks of these fjords striated and polished by ice-action, he ru>hes to 
the conclusion that these enormously deep and broad cavities have 
been excavated entirely by the action of ice. This, however, is a 
hypothesis which rests on no sort of evidence. To disprove it, I 
ask, where in any icy tract is there the evidence that any glacier 
has by its advance excavated a single foot of solid rock ? In their 
advance, glaciers striate and polish, but never excavate rocks. 

xAgain, in explaining the origin of those remarkable canons in the 
limestone mountains of Xorth- West America, in which rivers flow 
for great distances, he infers that such cavities have been entiiely 
worn out by the waters which flow through them, and which were 
formerly of vastly greater dimensions. 

Xow, in both these cases I think the writer errs. The plain and 
unmi>takeal)le geological, and, therefore, geoc’raphical fact, is, that 
wherever the earth's crust was broken up fiom beneath, it neces- 
saiily underwent great transverse cracks, which opened into 
fissuies and caverns ; and these openings, made at different times, 
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were tlien left to be operated npon in subsequent ages by all the 
wateis which fell upon the surface, or by rivers above and below 
that surface, to be by them abraded and fashioned. 

The true origin, however, of all such great transverse fjords or 
canons, or, in short, of all abrupt fissures in hard rocks into which 
bays of the sea enter, or in which rivers flow, was never produced 
by such sea or river, but must be referred to original breaks in the 
crust, of which the waters have taken advantage, and have found 
the most natural issue. 

Again, in illustrating this subject, Mr. Broum refers the origin 
of the great benches ” or banks of d^rls at various altitudes of 
Korth America to a letting off of waters from higher levels : on 
the other hand, I consider them to be distinct proofs of a sub- 
terranean upheaving of the land by which former lakes were 
defecated, leaving their shores in the form of ledges or shingle- 
benches. 

The author uses a phrase which, after all, implies an admission 
of my own view, when he writes : “ These breaks may have been 
(indeed no doubt were) assisted by the volcanic distitrbances which 
at a comparatively late peiiud seem to have riven all the country in 
that region, and volcanoes in the mountains, through which the^e 
rivers flow, were the active agents of disruption.* 

The author further seems to me to demolish the theory’ of modem 
causes by showing that the channel of the Golden Gate at San 
Francisco has a maximum depth of 50 fathoms, which great chasm 
he shows is in the line of the axis of the elevation of the main 
chain. 

How, then, with the plain evidences of the origin of such vast 
fissures by pure geological subterranean agency, is it possible to 
refer them to the superficial action of ice and rivers, which, geologi- 
cally speaking, are modern agents, and have only modified the 
old breaks and cavities of geological times ? j" 


♦ See ‘ Proceedings of the Roj al Geographical Society/ vol. xiii., Ao. 3, p. 14S ; 
and ‘Journal of the Royal GeograpMcal Society/ toI. xxxix,, p. 125. ’ 

t Since the abo^e was written, 1 have found that a paper on this subject by Mr. 
J. W. TaUer, a gentleman who has spent the greater part of the last 18 Years in 
Greenland, has been communicated to the Society, and will be published in the 
2nd Part of the ‘ Proceedings’ for the present session. In this paper Mr. Tayler 
combats the view's of Mr. Brown, and^ declares, as the result ot his examination 
of the fiords themselves, that glaciers, instead of excavating fiords, are continuaLv 
filling them up. He adds that some of the largest glaciers, as that north of 
prederickshaab, do not exist in fiords at all. As a conclusive argument, he gnes 
a diagram of a fiord south of AkiUt, having two arms, which could not possibly 
have been cut by a glacier. 
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Africa. — Great Salt Desert at the Eastern Foot of the Abyssinian 
Alps , — In former allusions to the structure of that grand eastern 
edge of the Abyssinian highlands along which the British army 
advanced, no sufficient notice has been taken by myself of a very 
remarkable journey made by 3Ir. AYerner IMunzinger in exploring 
the route which leads from Hanfila on the Eed Sea to the Abys- 
sinian highlands. A brief account of this adventurous trip was 
given in our * Proceedings,’ and the narrative in extenso is now 
published in our ‘ Journal.’ The lower country passed over 
appears as if it had been raised up from the Red Sea itself, for 
it consists of coral-reefs, sandy and shelly deposits, enlivened only 
with a few palm-trees, and containing in its central part a vast 
basin of salt which lies below the level of the sea. This is the 
country of the Afars, who occupy a triangnlar tract the apex of 
which is Annesley Bay. Tolcanic rocks abound in it, and rise into 
mountains at its southern end. 

All the streams which descend from the Abyssinian Alps to the 
east are absorbed in the low sandy region, the evaporation from 
which, under the great heat which prevails, accounts for the 
desiccation. 

Mr. Clements Markham has borne ample testimony to the admirable 
manner with which Mr. Munzinger executed the arduous duties 
assigned to him, whether as an explorer penetrating far into the 
interior of Abyssinia, or in accompanying Colonel Grant on his 
mis:>ion to the chief of Tigre at Adowa, or again in reconnoitring 
to within sight of Theodore’s army at Dalanta, far ahead of the 
advanced posts of the British army. 

In making these references to Mr. Munzinger, who is a distin- 
guished Swiss naturalist, I am glad to find that the Queen has 
rewarded his services by conferring upon him a Companionship of 
the Order of the Bath. 

Dr. LiviXGsroxE. — Throughout the past year we have been kept 
in a state of anxious suspense respecting the position of our great 
traveller, Livingstone ; and I grieve to close this Address without 
being able to offer some encouraging sentences on the prospect of 
speedily welcoming him home. At the same time, there is no 
cause for despondency as to his life and safety. We know that he 
lias been for sometime atUjiji, on the Lake Tanganyika, whence he 
wrote home on the oOtli May last, though unable to make any 
movement for want of carriers and supplies. These were, indeed, 
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forwarded to him by Dr. Kirk from Zanzibar, when alas ! an out- 
break of cholera stopped and paralyzed the relieving party. 
Eecent intelligence, however, has reached the Foreign Office to the 
effect that the pestilence had subsided to so gi'eat an extent, that 
we may presume the communication between the coast and hjiji 
has before now been re-opened. 

The work which still lies before Livingstone has been often 
adverted to, and it is hoped that he will live to advance to the 
north end of the Tanganyika, and there ascertain if its waters 
flow into the Albert Xyanza of Baker. If the junction should be 
proved, we may indulge the thought that, informed as Livingstone 
must now be of the actual carrying out of the great project of Sir 
Samuel Baker, he may endeavour to meet his great contemporary. 
The progress of the great Egyptian expedition of Baker having been 
delayed in its outset, we kno\v that it only left Khartoum to ascend 
the White Xile in February. After reaching Gondokoro, as was 
expected to be the case, in the first days of March, some time must 
necessarily elapse in establi>hing a factory above the upper rapids, 
and beyond the tributaiy Asua, where the steam-vessels are to be 
put together before they are launched on the Kile water, on wLich 
they are to pass to the great Lake Albert Nyanza. As soon, how- 
ever, as a steamer is on that lake, we may be assured that Baker, 
with his well-known energy and promptitude, will lose not a 
moment in the endeavonr to reach its southern end, in the expecta- 
tion of there giving hand and help to Livingstone. Let ns therefore 
cheribh this cheering hope, which would indeed be the most happy 
consummation our liearts can desire. 

The BritLh public will be much better informed than they have 
been on this subject when they examine a recent small work by 
31r. Keith John&ton, jun. In this pamphlet the author has given a 
succinct history of all the explorations in South Afiica, and has also 
put together from the best authorities (Petermaun and others) a map 
which shows clearly to wdiat extent the rivers wLich flow from tlie 
southern highlands, on the south and s.s.w. of Lake Tanganyika, 
are for the most part independent of that lake, and may prove to he 
tributaries of the Congo. On the other hand, the streams which 
enter the Lake Tanganyika through the Lake Liemha of Living- 
stone, are probably the ultimate sources of the Kile itself, while 
the Kasai and other streams which feed the Lakes Bangweolo and 
Moero may be found to issue in tbe Congo. 

If this last hypothesis should prove to be true, the waters of 
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which Livingstone has been the first to explore will be found to be 
the sources both of the Nile and the Congo, As respects the Nile, 
however, my sagacious friend must feel that, until he proves that 
some of these waters of the Tanganyika flow into the Albert Nyanza, 
the problem in regard to the Nile remains unsolved.* 

In the mean time the Nile hj-pothesis of Mr. Findlay and others 
(that the Lake Tanganyika will be found to unite with the Albert 
Nyanza) is, according to the now estimated relative altitudes of these 
southern waters, the most probable. God grant that the illustrious 
Livingstone may demonstrate this to be the case, and that we shall 
soon see him at home as the discoverer of the ultimate sources 
of both the Nile and the Congo. 

On this important and exciting subject it is gratifying to sta^e 
that our Medallist, Dr. Petermann, has laid down, on a general 
map of South Africa in the last number of his ‘ Mittheilungen,* that 
w'hich he terms a chronological sketch of all Livingstone's wonderful 
and arduous travels from 1841 to 1869. In respect to the tributa- 
ries of the Congo, the map of Petermann differs hypothetically from 
that of Mr. Keith Johnston, jun., inasmuch as he indicates that the 
waters of the Bangweolo, Moero and LTenge lakes probably point 
to north and by east ; and, if this should prove to be the case, they 
also wall fall into the great Albert Nyanza of Baker. 

In concluding the consideration of this absorbing topic, I rejoice 
to be enabled to state, that in consequence of my representing to 
Lord Clarendon the isolated position of Livingstone at Ujiji, wLere 
ho was without carriers or supplies, whilst he was, comparatively, 
near his ultimatum, the north end of the Lake Tanganyika, Her 
Majesty's Government have kindly afibided the means whereby 
tlie great traveller may be efiectively relieved before he returns 
TO his admiring country. 


CoxcLuslov. — At the last anniversary I was placed in this chair 
for the usual term of two years, and, in thanking my associates for 
this repetition of theirnever failing kindness, I informed them that, 
if at the end of the first of the tw'o years I should be incapacitated 
by infirmity, I flattered myself they w'ould allow’ me then to retire, 
with thanks for my long continued devotion to their cause. I also 

* As an ardent geographer, Mr. Keith Johnston, jiin., la}s it down too 

hroadiy on the title-j ane of his elever MOtk. that tiie sources of the Upper Nile 
hi\<\n are settled. Granting that this i'^ not on I' the hopeful, but al^o the pro- 
bable solution of the (piestuui. the uhiinare proof, as stated above, is still required, 
and on that proof being obtained the return of Livingstone dep>.^nds. 

VOL. XIV. 2 e 
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said that T accepted the office in the ardent hope that my dear friend 
Livingstone might soon return to ns, so that I might have the jov of 
presiding at the national festival vrhich y^onld then nnqne&tionablj 
take place in his hononr. 

Although the first of my two years of office has passed without 
this happy realization of my hopes, I trust that before onr next 
annual meeting the great traveller will have determined the gTand 
problem of the nlrimate son them sources of both the ^ile and 
the Congo ; and if I live to witness this completion of my 
heartiest aspiration, I will then take letve of yon in the fulness of 
my heart, and w'irh my warmest thanks to yon, my friends, the 
Fellows of this Society, who have so long and so kindly sup- 
ported me. 
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Sir EODEEICK L MUECHISON, Bakt., k.c.b , President, in 

the Chair. 

Elections. — J, Bentry, Esq.; W. Thomas Greenup, Esq.; James 
Pimblett, Esq. ; W. B. Shedden Balston, Esq., m.a. ; J. Hyde 
Sparks, Esq. 

Accessions to the Library from 9th May to 13th Juke. — 
‘Voyage a TAinerique Septentrionale.’ Par Le Marquette et St. 
Joliet. Paris, 1781. Donor W. D. Cooley, Esq. ‘Half Bound 
the World.* By Viscount PoUington. 1867. Donor the author. 
‘Instructions nautiques pour la Baie de Eundy.* Par Gr. F. Mac- 
dougal. Traduit par J. La Font. Paris, 1869. ‘ Instructions nau- 

tiques pour la Navigation de la Cote Guest d’Ecosse.’ Par M. 
Frickman, ‘ Sur la Nouvelle Caledon ie.’ Par MM. Chambeyron et 
Danare. Paris, 1869. ‘Pilote des Cotes Guest de France.’ Par 
Bouquet de la Grye. ‘ Pilote de Terre Neuve.’ Par G. C, Clone. 
2 vols. ‘ Eoutier des Cotes N. O., Guest et Sud d’Espagne.’ Par 
Le Gras. ‘ Description des Cotes du Eoyaume de Portugal.’ Par 
Le Gras. ‘ Essai sur TAtterrage et PEntree de la Bade de Brest.’ 
Par M. H. de Eoujoux. 1868. ‘Pilote de la Mer Noire.’ Par H. 
de la Planche. Paris, 1869. ‘ Etude sur les Guragans de PHemi- 

sphere Austral.’ Par M. Bridet. Paris, 1869. ‘Annuaire des 
Marees des Cotes de France.’ Par E. de Genouilly. Paris, 1869. 
‘Annales hydrographiques.’ Par Le Gras. Paris, 1869. ‘Cata- 
logue chronologique des Cartes,’ etc. ‘ Catalogue par Grdre Geo- 
graphique.’ Paris, 1869. ‘Sur les Sondes.’ Par J. E. Davis, r.n. 
VOL. :xiv, 2 D 
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Traduit par M. Bouquet de la Grye. Paris, 1869. Donor of the 
above, Depot des Cartes et Plans de la Marine. ‘ Ibe Mineral and 
other Besonrces of the Argentine Bepnblic in 1869.’ By F. J. 
Picard, 1870. Donor the author. ‘ La Ligne Militaire du Syr- 
Dai-ia.’ Par T. Lobyservitsch. St Petersburg, 1865. Donor 
E. Michell, Esq. ‘Physical Geography.’ By Mrs. Somerville. 
Eevised by H. W. Bates. 1870. Donor H. W. Bates, Esq. ‘ Tutor 
to Astronomy and Geography, 1674.’ By Joseph Moxon. Pur- 
chased. ‘ Germany in 1677.’ By E. Brown. Purchased. ‘ Transla- 
tion from an Arabic MS., Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, 1753.’ By 
P. Clayton. Purchased. ‘Eemarks on the Abyssinian Expendi- 
ture.’ By J. C. Hoseason. Donor the author. ‘Persia in 1633.’ 
Ex Officlna Elzeveriana. ‘Eussia, 1633.’ Ex Offidna Elzeveriana. 
Donor John Power, Esq, ‘Papers relating to the U.S. Survey of 
Central America, 1869-70.’ Donor John Power, Esq. ‘Arran 
Island, 1807.’ By J. Headrick. Purchased. ‘Collection of Yo}"- 
ages by the Portuguese and Spaniards in the loth and 10th 
Centuries.’ Purchased. ‘ Opuscula.’ By E. G. Latham. 1860. 
Purchased. ‘Cape of Good Hope in 1731.’ By Peter Kolhen. Pur- 
chased. ‘ H.E.H. the Duke of Edinburgh in India.’ By J. Fap'er. • 
Calcutta, 1870. Donor the author. ‘Eeisen in Ost-Afrika.’ By 
C. von der Decken. 4th vol. Leipzig, 1870. Purchased, With 
the usual contributions from Learned Societies and Publishers. 

Agcessioxs to Map-koom sixce the last Meeting of May 9th. — 
Chart of Spitzbergen, showing the route of the Swedish Expedition 
of 1868, and other Arctic voyages between Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen. Presented by Professor Kordenskiold. Panoramic Chart 
of a proposed Canal through the Isthmus of Darien. By M. L. de 
Puydt. 1866. Presented by the author. 4 copies. 856 sheets of 
the Ordnance Survey of England and Wales, on various scales. 
24 Admiralty Charts. 156 French Charts, and 24 Books of 
Pilotage. 

The President, before proceeding to tbe consideration of the papers that 
were to be read, explained to the meeting the nature of the succour that had, 
to the great credit of the Earl of Clarendon and Her Majesty’s Government, 
been sent to Br. Livingstone. There had been much misapprehension on the 
matter, judging from the numerous applications he had received from active 
young men anxious to go in search of Dr. Livingstone, it being supposed that 
there was an expedition about to start for that purpose from this country, Xo 
such expedition had, however, been intended. Dr. Livingstone had been more 
than three years and a half in the heart of Africa without a single European 
attendant. He (the President) was not sure that the sight of an nnacclirnatized 
young gentleman sent out from England w*ould not produce a very bad effect 
upon the Doctor, because in addition to his other labours he would have to take 
care of the new arrival. He had therefore to announce that the 1000?. which 
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Oovernioent bad p;iveTi will be sent by Mr. Chnrcliill, tlio Consul of Zanzibar, 
■who hap]_)ens, accidentally, to l)e in this country, and who is going out imme- 
diately. He will instruct Dr. Kirk to tit out a similar expedition to that which 
started last year, but which was impeded by an attack of cholera. The ej^i- 
demic has greatly subsided, and the only difficulty now is to get to Ujiji, 
where Dr. Livingstone was when last heard of, unable to move forwards or 
backwards for want of carriers and supplies. It will take two months or more 
for these supplies to reach Ujiji from Zanzibar, therefore all anxiety must be 
put aside for months to come. In about seven or eight months good news 
might be expected, and soon after that he (the President) hoped we might see 
our friend again in his native country. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. — Travels in Western China and Eastern Thibet — By T. T. Coopek. 

The writings of that gallant officer and gentleman, Captain Blakis- 
ton, who first explored the Upper Yang-tsze Hiver, leave me hnt little 
to say on the part of my journey relating to the Yang-tsze Kiang. I 
shall therefore take my starting point from Ta-tsian-loo, the border 
town and Customs Station of Western China. 

1 was detained here more than three weeks by the difficulty of 
procuring competent interpreters, and mules and ponies to serve as 
baggage animals. At last, having completed all my arrangements, 
I left the little border towm on the 30th day of April, 1868, taking 
with me a good store of food, consisting of Chinese hams, flour, 
Thibetan butter, and a liberal supply of brick tea, with beads, 
needles, and thread, for barter ; as beyond this point a handful of 
tea, a few needles, or a few yards of white or blue thread, are of more 
value than gold, silver, or copper coin ; indeed, the latter are useless, 
while Sycee silver and rupees are only exchanged at a considerable 
loss.* 

Leaving behind us the magmificent gorge of Ta-tsian-loo, with its 
perpendicular walls of mountains, we followed up the stream, which 
flowing through it joins the Ta-tow-ho at the foot of the gorge ; by 
noon we had reached the summit of the Jeddo range of mountains, 
which may he said to form the great natural wall of Western China. 
The toilsome ascent through a bleak country, covered with irregular 
masses of grey sandstone, blackened by time and weather, was amply 
rewarded by the splendid view which greeted us on reaching the 
topmost ridge ; below us to the west gigantic wave-like mountains, 
covered with grass, rolled in vast masses for miles, as far as the 
eye could reach, without the vestige of a tree or shrub on them, but 
dotted here and there with herds of yaks and sheep ; while a back- 

♦ My party consisted of two interpreters, for the Chinese and Thibetan lan- 
guages, and a mule-driver. 
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ground of snowy peaks, apparently of great height, completed the 
grandeur of the spectacle. 

Descending into the grassy valley which lay stretched at our feet, 
a few miles brought us to our resting-place for the night at one of 
the Government courier stations, which occur at intervals of ten miles 
from Ta-tsian-loo to Lassa, the capital of central Thibet. Two days’ 
journey through this grassy valley, bordered by mountains some 
three or four thousand feet high, brought us to the village of Tung- 
olo, where we were detained for two days by snow, which fell very 
heavily on the night of our arrival, rendering the pass over the 
Tung-olo Mountains (at the foot of which the village lies) impass- 
able. AVe found the Thibetan people here very kind and hospitable ; 
there were a great number of Chinese half-breeds, but only two real 
Chinamen, one a blacksmith and the other an old soldier, whose duty 
it was to look after the courier-post. On the morning of the third 
day after our arrival, some shepherds fr'om the mountains reported 
the pass safe, and shortly after daylight we made a start, and reached 
the snowy summit of Tung-olo about midday. We found the snow 
from three to four feet deep, and the sun’s rays reflected from it 
obliged us to bandage the eyes of our mules and ponies, while the 
air was so rarified that breathing was quite a painful labour. From 
this point two days’ journey brought us to the little town of Hokow, 
situated on the left bank of the Eiver Yarlong, a tributary of the 
Kinchar or Yang-tsze Eiver. Our road led us through a wild moun- 
tainous country, in which at times we crossed high rugged mountains, 
and then descended through magnificent pine- forests into beautiful 
fertile valleys, dotted here and there vrith the flat-roofed houses of 
Thibetan cultivators, whose fields were green with spring crops 
of bearded wheat and white peas, and invariably planted round with 
fine old walnut-trees, few countries in the world perhaps growing 
finer walnuts than the valleys of Thibet. 

Opposite the town of Hokow the Eiver Yarlong runs for about 
four hundred yards in a deep unbroken stream, the milky hue of 
its waters bearing evidence of the limestone mountains, whose 
torrents feed it on the w'ay from its source in central Thibet. This 
spot affords the only place for a ferry that occurs for miles, as both 
above and below the channel is broken by falls and rapids. 

The means employed for ferrying over brick- tea on its way to 
Lassa are somewhat novel ; large circular baskets, six or eight feet 
in circumference, are covered with green hides, which, when laden, 
float lightly on the water ; and presenting but little obstruction to 
the current, are easily paddled over by the Chinese half-breeds, who 
lire exclusively employed on this work. 
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For the convenience of travellers of distinction (who have pass- 
ports from the civil officer at Ta-tsiandoo) large boats are provided 
in which their baggage, mules, and ponies are taken over. 

From Hokow it is four days’ journey to Lithang, a Chinese and 
Thibetan military station, famous for its gold-roofed Lama monasteiy, 
containing: about 3500 Lamas. The country travelled before reach- 
ing Lithang is wild, but abounds in beautiful scenery. Occasionally> 
as we struck some deep valley, our road lay through forests of wild 
tea-trees, white with their convolvulus-like flowers. At other times 
our path was lined with wild gooseberry-bushes, laden with blossom ; 
then leaving these pleasant spots, the road would lead us up the side 
of steep mountains covered with a thick forest, affording shelter to 
numerous herds of deer ; the stillness unbroken, save by the bells of 
our baggage animals, or the occasional report of some hunter’s gingall, 
repeated by answering echoes through the gorges. After descending 
from the bleak summits of these mountains, the heat of the valleys 
was most oppressive, and affected us with a painful lassitude; un- 
fortunately, my thermometer — the only instrument I had ventured on 
taking with me — had been broken in ascending the Yang-tsze Rapids, 
and I was unable to record the changes of temperature. 

Lithang is situated on a high grassy plateau, surrounded by moun- 
tains of perpetual snow; and indeed the wLole country from Ta-tsian- 
loo, gradually increasing in elevation, seems at this point to reach a 
climax. Not a sign of vegetation beyond grass is to be seen ; and 
the town, built on the plains at the foot of the mountains, and 
surrounded by a wall, stands out, making the nakedness of the coun- 
try still more marked, reminding one of the cities seen along the 
shore of the Gulf of Cutch. The traveller could almost fancy he 
was entering some great city of the dead, for all is quiet ; no sounds 
break the stillness save the distant mournful tones of the Lamas 
chanting their prayers; while high overhead the lazy Turkey 
buzzards and huge croaking ravens sail in circles over the city, 
ready as it were to swoop down and gorge themselves on dead 
humanity. On entering the city one is immediately struck by the 
solemn air of the people. Numbers of Lama priests are to be seen 
dressed in flowing garments of green cloth, each devoutly twirling 
his prayer- wheel, and muttering the great Thibetan prayer of ‘ Om 
Mani Padmi hum : ’ but not only amongst the Lamas is this solemnity 
of demeanour noticeable ; even the rough tea-traders and towns- 
people, dressed in their sheepskin coats, carry prayer-wheels, which 
they constantly twirl and join in the universal cry of “ Omani 
peminee, omanee peminee ! ” which, with one exception in the case 
of a great Lama from Lassa, was the only way in which I heard the 
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prayer of ‘ Om ISditni Padmi Imra ’ rendered during my travels in 
Eastern Thibet; and none of the people or Lamas could translate 
their prayer to me in any other words than “ Glorification of the 
Deity.” 

After a day’s rest, I was glad to leave Lithang, not only because 
of its great altitude and rarified air, which rendered breathing an 
act of pain, but also on account of the excitement my arrival caused 
amongst the Lamas, who (taught by the Chinese) looked upon my 
coming as the forerunner of the annexation of their country by 
the Palin or white Conquerors of India, and met me everjwvhere 
with scowls of hatred, and muttered curses. I, however, visited their 
monastery alone, and without molestation either firom them or the 
great crowd of people which followed me, 

I was much struck by the physique common amongst the people of 
Lithang, which I did not notice in other parts of Eastern Thibet, 
where the people are mostly tall in stature, with a profusion of black 
hair hanging over their shoulders, while their complexion is a very 
dark brown ; but many of the Lithangites are thick sturdy fellows, 
with short woolly hair, and lighter complexion, foiming a great 
contrast with the general appearance of the Eastern Thibetans. 

During our stay in Lithang I discovered that our Thibetan inter- 
preter had been systematically plundering my packages of tea, 
beads, &c. I therefore discharged him. I may here add that the 
loss of his services did not entail much inconvenience, as our mule- 
teer spoke Thibetan and Chinese ; and, besides, we usually found 
some one acquainted with Chinese in the Thibetan villages. 

AVe left next morning in rather low spirits (as we had not been 
able to add much to our stock of provisions, which were now very 
low), and, accompanied by two half-bred soldier spies, crossed the 
plain, and ascended the snowy range opposite the town; a more 
truly wild country than these mountains present is impossible to 
conceive ; vast masses of quartz and granite lay scattered over the 
sterile surface. The huge masses of grey granite piled one on top 
of the other, rise into gigantic broken pyramids, crowned with snow, 
the melting of which caused a thousand tiny streams to trickle across 
our path, in the sands of which, as the hoofs of our cattle ploughed 
them up, we saw abundance of scaly gold, tempting the unsuspicious 
traveller to stop and gather the treasure. But gold, like all else of 
a yellow colour in Thibet is sacred to the Grand Lama ; at least, 
so the two spies informed us ; and I was forbidden even to take up 
a handful of the golden sand. 

We travelled for five days* journey through such a country as 
I have described, pinched by cold and hunger, to the foot of the 
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Taso Mountains of perpetual snow. During four days out of the five 
we suffered very much from hunger, as our stock of flour, which 
was all but exhausted before leaving Lithang, scarcely allowed us 
six ounces per day ; and our two remaining hams were discovered, 
on cutting into them, to be useless, the flies having got at them. 
Our horses and mules, beyond a pint of peas per day, had nothing 
to eat (for the mountains did not produce a blade of grass), and 
were a source of great anxiety to us. At the end of the first day 
from Lithang we put up for the night in a courier’s hut, built on 
the summit of the mountains, and half-buried in snow and ice. It 
was a little place, about 24 feet square, built of mud and stone, 
and in it the courier, his wife and two grown-up children, myself 
and two interpreters, the two soldier spies, a cow-yak, and calf, 
two of my ponies, and two belonging to the courier — making in 
all nine persons, four ponies, a cow and a calf — pigged it out for the 
night ; and beyond the ravenous attacks of vermin (whose power of 
tormenting, however, soon gave way before the fatigue of travelling 
in these mountains) we slept comfortably, and, above all, warmly. 

The ascent of Taso was dangerous and exhausting to our already 
weak baggage-animals, who laboured over the snow, resting at 
every ten paces, with their noses to the ground and tongues out, 
gasping for air; while both my interpreter and myself suffered 
acutely from the rarefaction of the atmosphere, and drew breath 
with difficulty, the blood flowing from our noses and gums. 

The pass over which we crossed led between two abrupt snowy 
peaks, which, towering into the heavens, rarely uncover their hoary 
heads, and were truly magnificent in their white grandeur. 

These mountains run, in well-defined ridges, from this point 
northward for some hundred miles, feeding the head- waters of the 
Yarlong and Kinchar rivers by innumerable mountain- torrents ; 
while to the southward they extend about one hundred miles, 
finally losing their height and unifonnity before reaching the Siu- 
shan, or Snowy Mountains, on the west of Yunnan. 

Sleeping for the night on the west side of Taso, we next day 
reached Bathang, the border town between the eastern and central 
kingdoms of Thibet. Bathang, unlike Lithang, is situated in a beau- 
tiful fertile valley, in a climate resembling the north of Scotland, 
and forms the gi'eat central trade-mart, to which resort traders 
from the central kingdom and Mongolia to purchase tea, which is 
brought from AVestem Sz’chuen via Ta-tsian-loo. The little valley 
of Bathang, about four miles long and two broad, is the Eden of 
Eastern Thibet. Here are reaped annually hvo crops of wheat, 
while the small white pea grows luxuriantly, as do also a long- 
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shaped, turnip-flavoured vegetable, cucumbers, Chinese cabbages, 
potatoes, leeks, pears, peaches, walnuts, and water-melons. Fish 
(from the tributary streams of the Kinchar-kiang), mutton, and 
fowls, are plentiful and cheap. Supplies sufficient for one day’s 
provision for four men are easily obtainable for a skein of silk- 
thread, a handful of tea, or a dozen needles. 

It can readily be imagined what a paradise this little spot was 
to us poor travellers and our jaded animals, and the latter were soon 
standhig up to their knees in fresh-cut green wheat. 

I was informed that from Bathang I could reach the town of 
Eooemah, about 150 miles distant, in the district of Zyul (lying 
immediately on the borders of Assam), in eighteen days. Surprised 
at my good luck in being about to terminate a journey which had 
already occupied fi.ve months, I prepared for a start ; but, on the 
very eve of departure, the Chinese officials informed me that I could 
not proceed by this route, as I should, in pursuing it, have to enter 
the central kingdom before reaching “ Adzara,” such being the 
name given to Assam by the Thibetans. 

Two days more passed at Bathang — during which I used every 
persuasion and inducement to be allowed to go on — ^were spent in 
vain ; and at last, completely foiled, I was obliged to content my- 
self with a passport authorising me to travel towards Burmah via 
Talifoo, the Mahommedan capital of Yunnan. I thus found my- 
self defeated in my grand object by the combination of jealousy on 
the part of the Chinese, who dread the loss of their monopoly in the 
tea-trade with Thibet, and the fears of the Lama priesthood, who 
foresee in the advent of foreigners to the Sacred Kingdom the 
destruction of their religion, which at present keeps the inhabitants 
in a state of ignorance and superstition, and reduces them to live 
in utter misery and bondage to the priesthood. 

Leaving Bathang, I crossed the Kinchar-kiang, and for four days 
travelled a wild mountainous country. At the end of this time I 
reached Parmootan village, situated at the foot of the range of 
mountains which form the boundaries of Central Thibet. Next 
morning, on attempting to ascend the mountains, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether I should really be stopped or not, we fell in 
with a body of some three hundred soldiers, who were stationed 
there to arrest me if I attempted to proceed. Dismounting close 
to where the main body were drawn up, I lighted my pipe, and 
entered into conversation with them. They were greatly astonished 
at what they termed the Palin’s audacity in approaching them ; 
hut, soon understanding that I was not intent on forcing a passage, 
a number of them dismounted, and extinguishing the matches of 
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their gingalls, which they had lighted on my approach, seated 
themselves beside me, the rest standiog at a respectful distance. 
I told them they were foolish to stop me, as I was only a merchant, 
and asked them why so many men had been sent to arrest one 
individual. They evinced great curiosity, marked with fear, about 
my revolver and rifle, which they had heard desciibed as wonderful 
death-dealing engines, and asked me to fire my revolver ; on doing 
so, they testified their astonishment at each discharge by shouts of 
“ Al-lay ! ’’ — a favourite Thibetan exclamation of surprise. They 
laughed, and expressed unfeigned pleasure that I had determined 
to go to Yunnan, as their orders were to stop me at the risk of their 
lives; and they had fencied, from the description of my weapons 
brought to them by spies from Bathang, that I w’ould have killed 
a great number of them before I could be stopped, especially as their 
orders further forbade them to hurt me. 

After a short time spent in joking with them I remounted, and, 
riding off towards the south, struck the left bank of the Lantsan 
Eiver. 

Following the river, we traversed a still wild country, at times 
descending into long fertile valleys, green with wheat-crops, and on 
the eighth day reached Atenze, a little Chinese military station, 
on the borders of Yunnan. This town is famous for its trade in 
bleached lambskins and hams ; the inhabitants are principally 
half-breeds ; there are also a great number of Lamas living on the 
industry of the people. 

Continuing on from this place for three days, our road led us 
along the precipitous banks of the Lantsan Eiver, occasionally 
running close to the water’s edge, then ascending 1200 or 1400 
feet. It wound along the face of the bare slaty mountains, which 
rose in some places at an angle of 75° or 80°, the river below us 
looking like a tiny mountain-stream, although it was geneially 
from 150 to 200 yards in width. On leaving the wild country at 
the end of the third day, we arrived at the Ludzu country, which 
extends westward beyond the iNoukiang, and is inhabited by a tribe 
of that name, and put up for the night with a Christianised Ludzu 
family, who received us with great kindness and hospitality, evi- 
dently taking me for one of their spiritual Fathers. Their village 
consisted of a dozen log-houses. The Ludzu tribe are most bar- 
barous in their habits and mode of life. In saying this, I must be 
understood to except the Christian converts, who have adopted the 
ordinary Chinese costume, and whose pursuits are those of indus- 
trious and peaceable cultivators ; but the rest of the tribe are a 
terror to their neighbours, against whom they carry on a continual 
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warfare. I was informed tiiat they raise no crops, but depend for 
their subsistence on the chase. Armed with crossbows and poisoned 
arrows, they are bold and successful hunters of deer, mhitton, or 
wild cattle of the same species as are found in Assam, wild boars, 
wild goats and bears, and also leopards. In religion they are utter 
heathens, sacrificing fowls to propitiate the evil spirit. In appear- 
ance they are darker than any other of the tribes I visited, and 
w'ear their hair long. Their costume, if it may be so called, consists 
of a girdle of cotton cloth or skins — at least, the warriors of the tribe 
whom I saw passing through AYeisee, on their way to fight in 
Yunnan, had no other garments, except a few of the leadei*s, who 
wore cloaks of leopard, goat, or fox skins hanging from their 
shoulders. Their arms, like those of the other tribes, consisted of 
knives brought from the Kliamti country, on the borders of Assam, 
spears, and crossbow^s. They owe no allegiance and pay no tribute 
to the Chinese authorities, but occasionally serve as voluntary allies 
for the sake of plunder, and I was informed they could muster about 
1200 fighting men. 

Crossing the Lantsan here by means of a bamboo-rope stretched 
from bank to bank, I paid a visit to two French missionaries who 
live at the little mission-station of Tz-coo, on the right bank, about 
80 miles east of Manchee, visited by Captain Wilcox, andw^as received 
by them with great kindness and hospitality. These brave men are 
engaged in converting the Ludzus, and have many converts among 
them, often visiting the sick beyond the Youkiang. Having rested 
a day with the Fathers, I recrossed the Lantsan and continued my 
journey through a country inhabited by the numerous tribes of 
Yatezus, Mooquors, Mosos, and Leisus : the chiefe were exceedingly 
kind, and with one or two of them 1 remained several days. These 
tribes live in small villages, each under its own head-man, the whole 
tribe being ruled by one chief, who holds the Chinese rank of Blue- 
button, and is a tributary of the Chinese Government, having 
authority in all cases except those involving life and death, which 
are referred to the nearest Chinese mandarin. The whole of these 
tribes, in tbe order in which I have mentioned them, inhabit a strip 
of country lying between the Kinchar Kiang and Lantsan Eiver ; 
they are peaceable and industrious, cultivating peas, tobacco, opium, 
and scanty crops of cotton ; they also collect gold, both by washing 
the sands of the Lantsan Kiang and by mining in the hill -sides. 
Each tribe pays a tithe to its chief, who in turn pays two-thirds of 
his share as tribute to the Chinese Government. In appearance and 
costume they closely resemble the Chinese, shaving their heads and 
wearing tails. The men invariably wear the blue cotton jacket and 
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short trousers, common in China, The costume ^of the women is 
fantastic hut graceful : it consists of a head-dress of red cloth, closely 
braided with cowrie-shells, for which the Moso women occasionally 
substitute a very becoming little cap or hood of red and black cloth, 
with pendent tassel, a short loose jacket with long wide sleeves, and 
buttoned up the front, and a kilt-like petticoat of home-made cotton 
stuff, reaching from the waist to the knee, and made in longitudinal 
plaits or gathers — the ladies will pardon me if I do not use the 
correct expression. Instead of stockings their legs are swathed from 
the ancle to the knee with white or blue cotton cloth, while leather 
shoes, turned up in a sharp point at the toe, complete the toilet of 
these mountain beauties, who, though not quite so fair as Chinese 
ladies, are generally well proportioned and fine looking, and unem- 
barrassed by the reserve of the fair Celestials. As ornaments they 
wear huge silver ear-rings, resembling in shape the handle of a 
common key, silver lings and bracelets, and bead necklaces. Amongst 
these tribes are found both the Buddhist religion and Chinese worship 
of ancestors, some families professing one and some the other. 

Continuing on my journey I reached the Imperial Chinese city of 
Weiseefoo. Here I rested three days, and having procured passports 
from the General Commanding, authorising me to pass on my way to 
Talifoo, 1 left, and travelled through a country which had gradually 
become more open ; our road leading us at times over long stretches 
of table-land, growing rice, potatoes, peas, wheat, barley, tobacco, 
opium (to the use of which the people are greatly addicted), and 
sugar, and in three days was fairly into the Tze-fan country. 

The Tze-fan tribe inhabiting it closel}^ resemble the Chinese in 
feature, dress, and mod.e of life. Although industrious cultivators, 
they bear an evil renown as treacherous and warlike banditti ; and 
that they deserve it I had ample proof, having been attacked twice 
in the first three days of my joiiruey through their country. They 
have amassed riches by the impartial plunder of Im 2 )erialists and 
Mahommedans ; but as they have latterly imbibed a wholesome diead 
of the 3Iahumedan Government, they rarely attack travellei-s under 
its 23 rotection and confine themselves to foi’ays in the Imperial teni- 
tory, except when the advance of a large Chinese army comj3els 
iheiu to join the strongest party for the time being to save themselves 
from being plundered. In the evening of the third day we reached 
the residence of the chief, who received us hospitably. His house 
was richly furnished from loot, taken in the sack of Likiangfoo 
Hochin (or Hoking, as it is called in the maps) and Weisee, these 
cities having repeatedly changed hands during the fourteen years’ 
border warfare. I was much disappointed to find that he was 
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gatheiing liis forces together for the purpose of joining the advancing 
Chinese army in a raid upon the Mahomedans, of whom he had been 
(until a day or two previous to my arrival) a staunch ally. I had 
counted on obtaining from him the passport necessary to enable me 
to enter the Mahomedan country, and although I had come thus far 
without it I could go no further. He persisted, however, in refusing 
to allow me to proceed, fearing the responsibility of our death in his 
country, and urged me to return to Vi eisee and abide the result of 
the forthcoming struggle. This chief is renowned amongst the border 
tribes both for his daring in the field and for his consummate political 
cunning : the latter is evident firom the fact of his having repeatedly 
changed sides and still maintaining his position. The chiefs per- 
sistence in refusing to allow me to proceed, added to the unsettled 
state of the country, rendered our retreat on Weisee absolutely 
necessary, and we left him, with many signs of good-will on his 
part, and retraced our steps to AVeisee, where I and my Chinese 
interpreter were, shortly after our arrival, imprisoned by the civil 
mandarin, who, after a vain attempt to rob me of the little money 
I had, determined to put ns to death. Owing, however, to the 
fidendly interference of the Mooquor, Leisu and Moso chiefe, we were 
eventually released and allowed to return to Szchuan, after being 
imprisoned for five weeks ; and thus, after eight months of painful 
anxiety and privation, I was compelled to retrace my steps to 
Shanghai. 

Concluding here this slight sketch of my travels, I will add, in a 
few words, the results of some rough observations on the physical 
character of the country traversed, and especially as affectiug the 
possibility of a trade-route between India and China. More scientific 
and learned men than myself have gone astray in speculations on 
the course of the three great rivers — Kinchar, Lantsan, and Ludzu, 
or Noukiang — from their sources in Thibet. I will simply observe 
that the courses of these rivers are laid down in the Chinese Topo- 
graphical Surveys, made by order of the Emperor Chuiig III., com- 
prising the country of Thibet and province of Yunnan, from which 
surveys the Jesuit maps have been compiled, and that they are therein 
represented as being the upper waters of the Yang-tsze, Cambodia, 
and Salween respectively. I am not aware that any doubt has ever 
been thrown on the identity of the Yang-tsze with the Kinchar 
Kiang. With regard to the Lantsan, having followed its course 
from Bathang into Yunnan, I found that it agreed with that assigned 
to it by the Chinese surveyors ; I am, therefore, inclined to believe 
that their representation of the identity of the Lantsan with the 
Cambodia Elver is correct. As to the Noukiang, not having traced 
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its course, I am obliged to leave it at tbe mercy of the theorists ; 
but I trust that the geographical importance attached to this part of 
the world will, before long, lead explorers to remove, by actual 
observation, all doubts on the subject — for in no other way can we 
decide the question whether these three rivers do or do not break 
from Thibet within a few miles of each other, and flowing in courses 
parallel and at some points scarcely 10 miles apart for nearly 200 
miles south, form the upper waters of the Yang-tsze, Cambodia, and 
Salween rivers. 

From the Jeddo range of mountains, near Ta-tsiandoo, up to the 
banks of the Lantsan Eiver, I crossed range after range of moun- 
tains, all running from the north-east to south-west, and the great 
snowy ranges lying on each bank of the Lantsan and Noukiang 
rivers are a continuation of the great ranges, which, rising to the 
north of the Thibetan town of Tsiamdo, must form at their con- 
junction with the Himalayas what I believe to be the chief barrier 
to direct communication between Bathang and Lassa. 

I am influenced in believing that this conjunction of the two 
ranges does occur, by the fact that the great high road from Szbhuen 
to Lassa, after following a course about 40 miles due west from 
Bathang, turns sharp to the north on encountering the first ranges 
on the left bank of the Lantsan, and running parallel with them 
almost due north for about 200 miles, crosses a pass in them of 
enormous height, near Tsiamdo, then turns again and follows a 
south-west course to Lassa, thus describing two sides of a triangle, 
near the base of which some great physical difficulty must occur, 
otherwise it is natural to suppose the road w^ould follow its course 
a little north of west direct from Bathang. 

The existence of the great convolution of the Himalayas with the 
Patkoi Eaiige, near the north-east frontiers of Assam, has been put 
forward as a reason for the impracticability of the route from Assam 
to China ; but in following up the upper waters of the Brahmaputra 
to the very borders of Thibet, during my late pioneering journey in 
the north-east from Assam, I did not observe nor could I hear of 
any such convolution of mountains ; whereas from Eooemah, only 
four days from the point I reached on the left bank of the Brahma- 
putra, couriers leave daily for Lassa and Pekin, striking the high 
road four days’ journey west of Bathang, a little beyond where it 
turns to run north. 

Taking the existence of a route between Assam and China, as 
proved, 1 have anived at the conclusion that the Himalayas (if they 
do meet the great ranges running north and south in Eastern Thibet), 
must do so somewhere to the north of the line of route between 
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Assam and Eatliang, and that the convolution of these mountains 
does not in any way interfere with communication between India 
and China. 

31s^ Mmj, 1870. 

2. The Ira'wady and its Scmrces, By Dr. J. Anderson. 

[Extracts.] 

I AM no disciple of the theory that the Sanpo is the Irawady, and, 
in view of Turner’s account of the Sanpo and the accurate obser- 
vations made by Captain Montgomery’s pundits, I cannot see 
how it is possible, at the present day, that any one could be found 
prepared to re-advocate its claims. It appears to me, however, 
that Klaproth’s hypothesis has done good service to the Irawady, 
in so far as it excited an interest in the discovery of its sources, 
and gave it that importance, to which it is entitled by the enormous 
body of water which it carries to the sea. The very circumstance 
that so many able geographers have been found willing to pin their 
faith to the theory in question seems to indicate that there must be 
some foundation for the opinion that the main stream has its soui’ce 
a long way to the north of the Khamti Mountains. This, however, 
only by the way, for such evidence is of little practical value. 

Wilcox gained his first view of the supposed main stream of the 
Irawady from the hills which separate the Namlang, one of the 
affluents of the eastern branch of the Brahmaputra, from the plains of 
the Upper Irawady. The stream winds in a large plain, spotted with 
light green patches of cultivation and low grass jungle. On reaching 
its banks he states that he and Lieutenant Eurlton were surprised 
to find but a small river, smaller even than they anticipated, though 
aware of the jproximify of its sources. It was not more than 80 yards 
broad, and still fordable, though considerably swollen by the melting 
snows ; the bed was of rounded stones, and, both above and below 
where they stood, they could see numerous shallow rapids, similar 
to those on the Dihing. 

As to the general question of the origin of the Irawady, he pro- 
ceeds to say he felt perfectly satisfied, from the moment he made 
inquiries at Sudiya, that Klaproth’s theory that the waters of the 
Sanpo find an outlet through the channel of the Irawady was unten- 
able ; and now that he stood on the edge of the clear stream, which 
he concluded to be the source of the great river, he could not help 
exulting at the successful termination of his toils and fatigues. 

On the east and west of where they stood, about lat. 27® 26', were 
peaks heaped on one another in the utmost irregularity of height 
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and form, and at all distances. Their guide pointed out the direc- 
of the two larger branches uniting to form the eastern branch of the 
Irawadj. 

The elevation above the sea was found to be 1855 feet, and, on 
the theoiy that Bhamo was 500 feet above the sea, which would be 
equivalent to a fall of the river of 8 inches each mile, there would 
remain 1300 feet of fall in the 350 miles between their position and 
Bhamo, which he believed sufficiently accounted for the greater 
part of that distance being unnavigahle, excerpting for small canoes. 

This eastern branch, which no European eye has ever seen and 
about which Wilcox professed he was unable to obtain any positive 
infoimation, he calls the Suhmai Kha, Pougmai or Linmai Kha. 
It was described to him as rising in the northern mountains at no 
great distance eastwards from the heads of the Iraicady, and the 
objections to assigning it a very distant course are : — first, its want 
of magnitude ; second, the direction of the high range, which would 
require it to break through the most elevated ground in that 
quarter ; and lastly, the want of room, from the presence to the east 
of it of the Salween. 

These are all the facts which Wilcox, from his own observation 
and research, brought to bear on the question of the sources of this 
river. He may have contributed to disprove M. Klaproth’s theory, 
but he certainly did not discover the sources of the Irawady, as he 
seems to have thought. 

We will now examine the estimate he had formed of the river 
whose sources he was thus locating, but whose main stream had 
never been seen by him ; and, in connection with this subject, he 
asks himself the pertinent question — “ What is the magnitude of the 
Irawady compared with other rivers close at hand ? ” I shall give his 
own answer in nearly his own words ; and with it before us we 
shall be able to judge whether his knowledge was sufficiently accu- 
rate to give this opinion on its probable source much weight. 

He reproduces Buchanan Hamilton’s statement that during the 
dry months of January, February, March and April, the waters of 
the Irawady subside into a stream that is barely navigable ; and, 
founding his deductions as to the magnitude of the river on this 
description, which is certainly apt to mislead one who had never 
visited the main stream, it is not to be wondered that he limited its 
source to the southern face of the mountains bounding the Khamti 
plain to the north, in lat. 28®. 

We shall now turn to the accounts of Hannay, Bayfield, and 
Griffith, to give some idea of the true character of the Irawady abou t 
60 miles below where it receives the branch Wilcox visited. 
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Colonel Hannay describes the Trawady, in lat. 24^ 56' 53" at the 
mouth of the Mogoung stream as still a fine river, flowing in a reach 
from the eastward: half a mile broad at the rate of two miles an 
hour, and with a depth varying from three fathoms in the centre to 
two at the edge ; and that it is not unnavigable to large boats is evi- 
denced by the fact stated incidentally by Hannay that at the town 
of Tsenbo, 10 miles below the mouth of the Mogoung Eiver, they 
had to change their boats for others of a smaller description better 
adapted for the navigation of a small tortuous stream like that of 
Mogoung. Even these, however, were not very small ; for Colonel 
Hannay’s required twenty-five men to paddle it. 

In speaking of the first defile below Tsenbo through which they 
had taken their large boats, he describes it as the most dangerous 
part of the Trawady, — ^which I can folly verify from personal 
observation. 

This portion of the river commences a few miles above Bhamo, 
and stretches to within seven or eight miles of Tsenbo. Between 
these two points it flows under high wooded banks formed by two 
parallel ranges. At the lower approach to the defile the channel is 
as much as 1000 yards broad ; but as we proceed up it gradually 
narrows to 500, 200, 100, and even to 50 yards, according as the 
two langes approach each other, again increasing in breadth as 
they recede, till at last below Tsenbo it spreads out again into a 
noble river. 

Grif&th’s own account of the Trawady above Bhamo is, that it 
keeps up its magnificent character, as far as he went, to the mouth 
of the Mogoung Eiver, where it is 900 to 1000 yards across, and 
he describes the appearance of its vast sheet of water as really 
grand. He observes that the general characters of the Irawad}" are 
very different from the Ganges and Brahmaputra, its waters being 
much more confined to one bed and comparatively seldom spread 
out. Generally speaking, it is deep, and the stream is not violent ; 
and he states, what experience has proved to be perfectly accurate, 
that it affords every facility for navigation, although in one or two 
places troublesome shallows are met with. In the first defile, the 
channel is occasionally impeded by rocks, but it is only in this part 
of the river that the navigation is attended with danger. 

Further, in speaking of the tributaries of the Trawady between 
Mogoung and Ava, he remarks that they are exceedingly small, 
which tends to increase the astonishment with which one regards 
this magnificent river. 

He hazards the opinion that its source will probably be found 
to be the Suhmai Kha, and points out the fact that the great body 
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of water comes from tlie eastward from between the Mogonng Eiver 
and Bor Kbamti, in wbicli conntry AVilcox visited tlie Irawady 
where it was found to be of no great size. Xo considerable branch 
finds its way from the westward, neither are the hills which inter- 
vene between these points of such height as to aftbrd laige supplies 
of water. On the whole, he thought it probable that the Irawady 
is an outlet for some great river which drains an extensive tract of 
country ; for it appeared to him that if all its waters are poured in 
by mountain streams, an expanse of country extensive beyond all 
analogy will be required for the supply of such a vast body of 
water. 

I attach gTeat weight to this opinion ; for it w^as formed by 
6rifS.ths immediately after his visit to the Brahmaputra, and because 
lie was a man of thorouglily scientific habits of thought, t7'h instridt, 
tres zele, ef fort hon ohservateiir, as Mirbel observes. 

Dr. Williams, in his book entitled ‘ Through Burmah to Western 
China,’ gives it as his opinion that a river-steamer of proper con- 
struction would have no difficulty in making her way to the Tapeng 
and for many miles beyond. 

My comment on this is that we proceeded to Bhamo in a large 
steamer drawing 4 feet of water, and experienced no difficulty in the 
navigation, although the captain and all the crew w’ere Burmans, to 
w’hom the river above Mandalay was entirely new. This too hap- 
pened in one of the months (January) in which Buchanan Hamilton 
stated the river to be hardly navigable by native boats. 

WTiile at Bhamo I took the opportunity to make wffiat I can 
only characterise as a rufeh up the first defile. Our visit was neces- 
sarily a hurried one, as our leader. Major Sladen, was in daily 
expectation of being able to make an immediate advance ; so that, 
if we had gone in for a thorough investigation of the river above 
Bhamo, we should have certainly seriously interfered with the 
progress of the expedition. My visit, however, sufficed to convince 
me that the Tapeng makes hardly any sensible difference in the 
general appearance of the volume of this great river. 

The Irawady at the beginning of the first defile, about five miles 
above Bhamo, is about 1000 yards across, and its course is defined 
by low wooded hills which run close to its banks. About two miles 
farther on, the channel narrows to 500 yards, and the hills become 
even closer and hang more abruptly over the stream than before, 
and, about another mile beyond, a higher range of hills from the 
south-west comes in behind the former one, and both terminate on 
the bank as two headlands. At this point a ridge of rocks runs half 
across the bed, and at this season (February) they are 8 feet above 
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the water ; but the river is so broad and deep that I find myself 
speculating, in my notes made on the spot, on the course a steamer 
would follow in passing them. 

The hills still continue on both sides, but they are highest to the 
west; and as we proceed for 4 or 5 miles the number of rochy 
points running out into the stream increases ; and opposite to the 
village of Pivaw, about 20 miles above Bhamo, on the left bank, 
the channel has narrowed to about 150 yards, and here the first 
so-called rapids occur. The bank on which the village stands is 
about 80 feet high, and the country inland is undulating and runs 
up to low ranges of hills a few miles to the north. 

Leaving Pivaw, we proceeded about 8 miles farther up the defile, 
or Kyoukdweng, as it is called by the Burmese, still preserving the 
high wooded banks on either side. 

After we had gone about 3 miles above this, we came to a reach 
in which the river flows very sluggishly between two high conical 
hills, which so close in upon it that one is puzzled to detect any 
outlet. The quiet motion of the water and its deep olive-black are 
suggestive of great depth. The breadth of this lake-like reach is 
about 250 yards and its length about 1^ mile ; and, passing on, we 
find it abruptly closing in at its northern end, and its channel 
broken up by numerous rocks, which jut out boldly on either side 
into the stream, and in many cases approach each other so closely 
that the channel is reduced to 50 or 60 yards. The height of these 
rocks averages 30 feet ; but many of them are not more than 15 to 
20 feet. The current, although strong, did not interfere much with 
our progress. 

There is a small isolated rock on the right side of the channel, 
capped by a pagoda, and another little promontory farther on with 
a similar structure. The first appears to be of great age, and its 
presence on this rocky island, well into the middle of the stream 
and not higher, I should think, than 45 feet above it, gives us some 
indication as to the limit of the rise of the river ; for the pagoda 
could not withstand the power of the current. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the Irawady had not reached its lowest when 
I visited this spot. 

This rocky reach stretches about a mile in a n.k.w. direction, and 
terminates abruptly above in an elbow from which another reach 
stretches off in a e.n.e. course, with a clear channel overhung by the 
precipitous but grassy sides of high hills. 

The body of water which flows round this comer during the rains 
must be very great, and its velocity and power tremendous ; for all 
the rocks (greenstone) subjected to its influence are rounded and 
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shine with an almost metallic glaze, produced doubtless by the 
attrition of the flood. 

It should be remembered that two other defiles occur on the 
Irawady, one immediately below Bhamo and the other about 
40 miles above Mandalay; others may be said to exist below 
Thayetmyo, and at Prome, where the course of the river is defined 
by high hills. Throughout the whole of these the river is of neces- 
sity restricted to a well-defined channel, and its breadth depends 
entirely on the proximity or remoteness of the hills to each other ; 
so fthat its breadth is no indication whatever as to the body of 
water which passes through these channels, though, from the mere 
fact that the Irawady was contracted at one place to 400 yards, 
Wilcox considered himself warranted to doubt the position which 
had been claimed for it by Buchanan Hamilton. 

With these facts before us, we are prepared to examine the 
honour which Wilcox claimed for himself that he had discovered 
the sources of the Irawady, 

After a careful consideration of all the statements advanced by 
him in his account of the Survey of Assam and the neighbouring 
countries, I cannot avoid thinking that he came with a biassed judg- 
ment to the investigation of the sources of the Irawady; for he 
states that he felt perfectly satisfied as to the origin of the river 
before he left Sudiya. But, from the internal evidence of his paper, 
it is evident that he know nothing of the main stream, and had 
never seen it. We are therefore fairly entitled to submit the evi- 
dence which he adduces for restricting its sources to the Khamti 
Mountains, to a rigid criticism. But, to appreciate his position, it 
must be borne in mind that he had set himself the task to demolish 
M, Klaproth, and no one had better facilities and information for 
doing so than this able explorer and geographer, and, to my mind, 
he was quite successful in his task ; but, in carefully reviewing 
his description of the question, it appears that, in his desire to 
establish his position, he was led unwittingly to depreciate the 
importance of the Irawady, and to give it a restricted distribution 
at utter variance with its magnitude. 

The error was a likely one ; for his whole acquaintance with the 
river was a few hours’ observation of one of its streams between 
the 27th and 28th parallels of north latitude, to the east of Assam, 
and what he learned of it beyond the spot on which he stood 
was derived solely from Khamti Shans, who were, according 
to his own statement, little given to travel, and from Singphos from 
the eastward of Assam, He adduced no proofs, however, that the 
latter had ever been to the eastward of the eastern branch of the 
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Irawady, which they made two days’ journey above the Mogoung 
river, and, according to his own account, the former knew 
nothing of the river beyond the branch on which the villages were 
placed. Yet, notwitstanding all this and the fact that the Singphos 
generally* from the east of the western branch had informed him 
that the eastern one was the larger of the two, he adhered to the 
information which he had received at Sudiya that the western and 
smallest branch was the source of the river, and this on the authority" 
of Khamti Shans, who knew nothing of the Irawady beyond their 
own river. 

A glance at his description of the stream and of the weather during 
his visit will be sufficient to show that the only light he threw on 
the sources of the Irawady was to indicate that the weight of 
evidence pointed in the direction of the eastern branch, as the great 
channel from whence that splendid river derives its supply from the 
highlands of Thibet, between the Yang-tsze Kiang and the head- 
waters of the Cambodia and Salween, and the two eastern affluents 
of the Brahmaputra (Sanpo), the Dihong and Brahmakund. 

He says he was surprised to find but a small river, smaller even 
than he had anticipated, though aware of the proximity^ of its 
sources — a statement which sounds like a foregone conclusion ; but 
he goes on to describe it as 80 yards broad, but still fordable, 
although considerably swollen by the melting snows. That this, 
however, was not the only cause of the rise of the liver such as he 
describes it, is evident from the frequent reference he makes to the 
very heavy rains he had experienced on the last eight days of his 
march, but which never occurred to him as the vera causa of the 
flood. 

Kow with these facts before us, that the river during the height 
of a flood caused by the heavy rains and the melting snows was 
only 80 y^ards broad and fordable, the inference is forced upon us 
that it could be little more than a mountain rivulet during the dry 
weather. 

Such, then, was Wilcox’s supposed source of a riv^r which 150 
miles farther down measured half a mile in breadth, with an average 
depth of from 2 to 3 fathoms, without receiving any notable stream 
on the way that would account for the unprecedented difference 
between the two points. 

The conclusion, therefore, we aiTive at is that the eastern branch, 
as described by bim, was only a small affluent of the main stream 
which flows down from the north-east, as described by my informant, 
and that the sources of the river in all probability lie considerably" to 
the north of the so-called !l&hamti range of mountains, and that it 
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thus becomes one of the Thibetan rivers ; it becomes probable that 
some of the Thibetan rivers flowing down from the north in the 
direction of the Ira wady may be its upper sources, while the others 
may be branches of the Yang-tsze Kiang, and that the Irawady drains 
part of that area between Lassa and Bat hang Tvhich has hitherto 
been apportioned to the Cambodia and Salween. 

D'Anville was the first to connect the Thibetan rivers with the 
Cambodia and Salween, a conrse which was forced npon him from 
the circumstance that he believed the Sanpo to be the Irawady. 
Bringing the former river in the way he did to the west of Ynnan, 
he considered he had provided an ample supply of water to account 
for the volume of the latter, and he had, therefore, to look for some 
other outlet for the drainage of that area of Thibet between Lassa 
and Bathang, to the north of the supposed course of his Sanpo, and 
he hit npon the Salween and Cambodia as affording the means, and 
the unnatural and extraordinary conrse which he gave then has 
been perpetuated ever since in the maps of Klaproth, Dalrymple, 
and Berghans, without a tittle of evidence in its favour. Kow that 
it is proved, almost to a demonstration, that the Sanpo flows in its 
natural conrse to the Biahmaputra, it is to be hoped that the Irawady 
will not any longer be denied its due, as a river far surpassing the 
Salween and Cambodia in its northern distribution. 

In conclusion, I mav state that these remarks have been sue:- 
gested by a note of Mr. Cooper’s in the ‘ Proceedings of the Eoyal 
Geographical Society’ for June, 1869, in which he hazards the re- 
markable supposition that the Sanpo, as ^s^ell as another large river 
to the east of it, falls into a river called the Yarlong, which he sup- 
poses may be either the Brahmaputra or the Irawady ; an amount of 
uncertainty which affords an ample fleld for conjecture, but certainly 
throws little light on the subject. 

The Presidext having expressed the thanks of the Society to the autlr rs 
of the papers. 

Sir Kxjtherford Alcock. said there were two very important subjects 
broached in the papers ; first, a question affecting commercial interests, which 
were largely connected with those of geography, and next, a purely scientific 
and geographical question. If a direct, practicable route could be discovered 
from one of the most populous and wealthy of the provinces of China, Sze- 
Chuen, to Assam and the Valley of the Ganges, immense wealth would pour 
ill from each country to the other, and a line of commerce would be established 
of inestimable value to the whole commercial world. Unfortunately, it appeared 
that there were very high altitudes to be crovssed, followed by corresponding 
depression of spirits. The Abbe' Hue had some bitter experience of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome when he forced his way to Lassa, and the graphic 
account he had given of the hardships and miseries certainly produced the 
impression that it was very doubtful whether there could be a practicable route 
that could be used for the purposes of commerce. Still the problem was one of 
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such vast importance that it well became the Geographical Society to encourage 
every effort to solve it. When Air. Cooper was about to undertake his journey 
he (Sir R, Alcock) endeavoured to dissuade him from setting out, because he 
felt perfectly certain that, in the present political state of Thibet and China, no 
foreigner had a chance of forcing his way through. Even if Air. Cooper could 
so disguise liimself as to pass for a Thibetan, and could speak both Chinese 
and Thibetan perfectly, he would still be unable to get through Thibet at 
y>resent. The Lamas, who are more or less under the control of the Chinese 
Government, look with the most extreme jealousy and hostility on any attempt 
of the White Face to penetrate into their country. They believe that the 
people -who conq^uered India would also appropriate Thibet, and that the only 
means of safety for them, for their religion, and for their country, is to keep 
the foreigners out. The Chinese Government, certainly, had opened China 
to a great extent, fbut only under considerable pressure, and it was not 
very anxious for Europeans to find their way through Thibet. Although he 
thought that for the present it would be impossible to establish a practicable 
route, yet Air, Cooper might obtain a great deal of valuable information by 
following the fi-ontier and pushing here and there wherever he had an oppor- 
tunity, so that in another generation, if not in this, the great object might be 
accomplished. It was possible, if the connection of the three rivers were traced, 
that a way might be found along one of their courses into Assam and the valley 
of the Ganges, and whoever discovered such a route would render more effectual 
service to the interests of commerce than he who discovered the sources of the 
ATile. ^ 

Alajor Sladen said the expedition under his charge in 1S68 reached the 
town of Bhamo, on the Irawady, but the information ^vith regard to the 
sources of the river which was obtainable there was (as stated by Dr. Ander- 
son) not worthy of record. Dr. Anderson’s paper was nevertheless a valuable 
contribution in many respects, as it massed together a large quantity of 
information which would certainly assist future exploration. He felt sure that 
if a real attempt to discover the sources of the river were made, it must be 
successful. It would be an easy matter to send an expedition from Bhamo 
to the sources, and the expense and danger would be very bttle, as compared 
with the results which would be accomplished. During a residence of several 
years at Alandalay he had made some observations on the periodical inunda- 
tions, an account of which he would beg leave to read to the meeting : — 

“The Irawady is subject to annual periodical inundations, which have 
hitherto been accounted for, as having their origin in two distinct causes : — 
1. The melting of the snows in the Himalayas. 2. The periodical rains (or 
monsoons) which set in about J une, and continue till October of each vcar. 
Kow the peculiarity above referred to, as regards these inundations, is, so to 
speak, their strict periodicity ; that is to say, their occurrence, or recurrence, 
at fixed monthly or bimonthly periods. To he more precise, the rise and 
fall of the river during the period of inundation can he defined, or described, 
or calculated upon, as occurring -within certain fixc<l periods, which coincide 
in point of time, with the changes of the moon, or more particularly with the 
rise and fall of the sea-tides, as they occur, or are afiected by the changes of 
the moon.” 

Of course it must be borne in mind that these inundations occur several 
hundred miles beyond the reach of all apparent tidal influence, othenvise 
their periodicity, as affected by the tides, would form no peculiarity at all. 

“ I am probably not far wrong in stating that the tides in the Irawady are 
rarely appreciable 100 miles from any of its mouths or estuaries ; and yet at 
Alandalay -we are allowed to witness the peculiarity or phenomenon of the 
inundations several hundred miles inland, and beyond the reach of all known 
tidal influene’es, being regulated, as regards time, extent, and duration, by 
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the same apparently external influences which control the tides everywhere, 
and more particularly on the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

“ My attention was first drawn to this very singular fact by the ordinary 
conversation of natives, who were accustomed, as a matter of course, to 
associate the rise and fall of the water, during the period of inundation, with 
the changes of the moon, or w*ith the precise period of Ml moon and c^nge, 
without reference to any particular season or month. For instance, they 
would say, during any particular period of inundation, ‘ Oh, the ivater urill 
rise severed feet higher next full-moon;’ or, ^ The water is not so high this 
change of the moon as it icas Jast f or ‘The water is higher this 
than it was the corresponding fulUmoon of last year.’ ^Yhen I interrogated 
them as to facts, and asked, in astonishment, what the moon had to do 
with the inundations, or with their own calculations as to the period of 
inundation, they were amused at my ignorance or incredulity, and simply 
asked me to watch and note down facts then in course of progress and deve- 
lopment under my own observation. The result has been, that during two 
years or seasons of inundation I became a close observer, and convinced 
myself, beyond all question or doubt, that the inundations did occur or recur, 
at fixed periods, which coincided, as regards time, extent, and duration, widi 
the changes of the moon, or with the rise and fall of the sea-tides, as they 
are aftected or controlled by the changes of the moon. 

“N'ow, how is this anomaly (if it is one) to be accounted for? Observa- 
tion proves that the moon does appear to exercibe a complete controlling 
influence over the inundations, so as to make them correspond, as regards 
time and duration, with the occurrence of the sea-tides at the mouths of the 
Ira wady. And yet the greater portion of the river affected by these inun- 
dations, or in which these inundations occur, is removed several hundred 
miles from all apparent tidal influences ! 

“ I am, perhaps, at present the only European observer who has taken note 
of this very anomalous peculiarity in the periodical inundations of the 
Irawady, though instances are not wanting in which my observations have 
been verified by casual visitors, at Mandalay during the inundation season. - 

“ None of these visitors ever doubted the strict periodicity of the inunda- 
tions, or rather the coincidence of their recurrence at the time of full moon 
and cliauge, or at intervals which tallied with the occurrence of the spring 
tides on the sea-coast. — But no one even ventured u.'poxi a solution of the pecu- 
liarity on scientific principles. 

“ The general idea seems to have been that the inundations were influenced, 
even as far up the river as Mandalay (that is several hundred miles beyond 
tidal influences), by the damming up, or jamming up of the water, at the 
several mouths and estuaries of the river, during the period of spring tides. 
But science has always interposed to falsify such a theory, by the simple 
fact that running water, with the power of expansion, cannot be forced up an 
incline so as to rise above its own level. 

“ N^ow the difference in level, between the mouth of the Irawady and 
Mandalay, wfliere the inundations have for the most part been observed, is 
supposed to be 500 feet ; and no one will believe that the river water, with 
the power of expansion over thousands of square miles of fiat country in its 
lower course, can be forced up so lengthy and continuous an incline, so as just 
to overflow its bank, along the whole course of retrogression, and thus cause 
the i-ieriodical inundations which I have been trying to describe ; but whose 
periodicity nobody has as yet been able to account for. 

“ Another theory put forward, by one of my Mandalay visitors, who was at 
a loss to account otherwise for the strange periodicity of the Irawady inun- 
dations, was that the inundations, as a whole, are so vast and extensive in 
themselves, as to form a small inland sea, or maritime lake, over which the 
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moon’s influence would be felt, to an extent wbicb would account for a perio- 
dical rise and subsidence of the water as affected by the moon's changes. 

“ A more intelligible way of accounting for the recurrence of the inunda- 
tions, at periods which coincided with the changes of the moon, was, as put 
forward by another speculative theorist, that jyossibly, at such changes, the 
rains were more heavy than at other times, and brought an increased volume 
of w'ater into the main channel of the Ira wady, at the same time that the 
mouths of the river were simultaneously closed or jammed up, by an unusual 
infi nv of sea- water during the period of spring tides. 

“ But I do not pretend myself to put forward or sup|X)rt any of these 
theories by which to account for what I have described as a peculiarity 
in the periodical inundation of the Ira wady. My object has been to state 
certain facts which appear to me to come within the scope and pretensions 
of this learned Society ; and to invite inquiry and discussion on a subject 
Avhich cannot be without scientific interest in its relation to the geography, 
descriptive and physical, of the far famed but still imperfectly explored waters 
of the noble Irawadj". Edward B. Sladex.” 

Mr. Saitxders said, although Wilcox did not visit the eastern branch of the 
head-waters of the Irawady, it could scarcely be doubted that he ascertained 
for himself that he was upon the main river. There was nothing in his 
observations that contradicted the idea that the river might receive considerable 
accessions of water from the eastern branch, or even that the eastern branch 
might not take its rise to the northward of the Kamti Mountains, but it was 
not necessary to go far to the north in search of a sufficient source for the 
eastern branch, especially when the great height of the mountains was taken 
into account. Until further information was received, we were more warranted 
in accepting the opinion of Wilcox than that of Dr. Anderson. With regard 
to Mr. Cooperis statement that Bathang is in Eastern Thibet, it was recorded, 
on authority which had never before been questioned, that in the year 1775 the 
country to the westward of the Yalimg Eiver was invaded by a Chinese general 
to put down a rebellion, and that a survey was afterwards instituted, and the 
frontiers of Sz’chuen were advanced 200 miles to the westward, and beyond the 
Yang-tsze Kiang. Abhe Hue confirmed this statement, when he said that on his 
journey from Lassa, two days before he arrived at Bathang, he observed upon 
the top of a mountain, a stone monument built for the purpose of defining the 
boundary between Thibet and China. When he arrived at Bathang, he found 
that though the great monastery there was under the direction of an emissary 
of the Grand Lama, the civil government of the city was in Chinese hands. 
He believed we should be going back nearly a century if we were to follow 
Mr. Cooper in drawing the frontiers of Sz’chuen as they were before 1775. 

Mr. Cooper believed it was correct to give the boundaries of countries as 
determined by the extent of the language, the manners, and the races of the 
country. From Ta-tsian-loo, which he termed tlie border town of China, 
he found a different race, a different language, and a difterent costume, and 
therefore he could scarcely believe that "that district was a part of China. 
Trae, in Chinese maps, from the longitude of Ta-tsien-loo to the Kin-cha 
Paver was included as part of Sz'chuen, but only in the same way as Scotland 
was included in a map of Great Britain. 

Mr. Galton trusted that Major Siaden would communicate to the Society the 
precise observations he had made with regard to the inundations of the Irawadv. 

Major Sladen said the observations were jotted down in his diary, and 
in noting down the rise and fall of the waters, he had always found that the 
rime of inundation corresponded vdth that of the spring tides*' on the sca-coast. 
He should be happy to furnish these observations such as they were 

The CnAipAiAX conptulated the Society on the success of the session which 
was now ended, and the meeting was then adjourned to November 
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Special General Meeting, July llfh, 1870. 

Sir RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Bart., k.c.b., President, in 

tlie Chair. 

Scvcniy-five Felloics of the Society iccrc ro’csenL 

The President opened the Meeting hj briefly explaining the nature 
of the business for which it was conTened. He said it was to 
obtain the sanction of the Fellows of the Society to the purchase of 
a large Freehold House, No. 1, Savile Row, for the accommodation 
of the 3Iap- collection, Libraiy, and offices. The Council had come 
to an unanimous conclusion that this purchase should be made ; the 
house having nearly twice the amount of accommodation of the 
premises at present occupied by the Society, and the opportunity of 
ac<iuiring a freehold in so central a position being of very rare 
occurrence. AVith some alterations, the house might be made 
sufficient for all their wants. It was a great advantage in the 
situation that it was close to the building recently erected for the 
University of London, in the great Theatre of which they expected, 
subject to the annual permission of the Senate, to hold their Meet- 
ings. The Society possessed funded property to the amount of about 
20,000?., and could well afford the purchase. It would be good 
economy to take this step, as the lease of the present house in ^Vhite- 
hall-place would expire in September, 1871, and it was expected 
the rent would then be advanced by 200?. or 300?. a year ; besides 
which, extensive alterations would be necessary to adapt it to the 
increased requirements of the Society, and money thereby spent on 
property which, after all, was not their own. During several years 
past, the Council, in anticipation of the expiration of the lease (»f 
the Society's house, had made repeated applications to her Majesty’s 
Government to grant them a house, or a site on which to build one, 
but without resxilt. The last of these applications was made in the 
strongest manner by himself to the Prime Minister, who had ex- 
pressed to him (the President) his sense of the public importance 
of the Society, and its intimate relations with various Government 
offices, but the answ'er he received was unfavourable. It w'as this 
failure of expectation of Government assistance which had com- 
pelled the Council to act on their own resources. Mr. James 
Fergusson, who had taken an active paif in the business, would 
explain the advantages of the house to the fleeting. 

Mr. C. fl. Markham, Secretary, read the Kulea appertaining to General 
3kIeetingo (* Chartt-r and Regulations,' Chap. V,, Section 2). 

The ITikside^t started that the flules had been complied with, in so far 
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that the circulars convening the Meeting had been poste<l to all the Fellows 
resident in the United Kiugdum more than a week before the date of the 
Sleeting ; and there were far more than the required quorum present. 

Mr. James FergtjSSox rose to propose the Resolution concerning the 
purchase. He said that, having been a member of the Council for many years 
past, and having last year held office on the Board of Works, the subject of the 
future accommodation of the Society had been continually before him ; and he 
felt, from the knowledge he had of the position of the Government, and the 
land they had to dispose of, that it was perfectly hopeless to exp»ect any 
assistance in this matter from that quarter- They had, in fact, no site to 
give them, and were very unwilling to propose a grant of money \nth which to 
purchase one. The Council had, therefore, no alternative but to trust to their 
own resources, and look for some place to remove to on the expiration of the 
lease of their present house in September next year. The Building Committee 
of the Council were therefore instructed to take the necessary steps, and after 
examining every large house obtainable in a central situation in London, 
they came to the conclusion that the only one that could be considered suitable 
was this house, Xo. 1, Savile Row. The Council had, therefore, made a pro- 
visional arrangement with the proprietor to purchase it for 14,400?. This was 
done the week before last. Since then an architect and a builder had been, 
employed to go over the house and sketch out a plan of necessary alterations, 
which had been submitted to the Council, and the result of their examination 
was, in the first place, that a Map-room could be arranged, about 60 feet in 
each direction, though not exactly square. This room would afibrd about 
double our present accommodation for maps. The first floor of the house it 
wiis intended should be devoted to the Library, together with a gallery round 
the Map-room 12 feet from the floor ; this would give space for books about 
double that of the present Library. The lihraiy increases at the rate of about 
1000 volumes annitm^ and in their present house there was not room for 
one more year’s increase. The house was singularly well situated fur the 
Society, and its price not exorbitant. The new Map-room and other structural 
alterations would cost, according to the estimate of the architect, about 1600?., 
and, putting down 1000?, for new furniture and tor removing, the total outlay 
would be about 17,000?, We should be just enabled to make the necessary 
alterations before our present lease expired. The interest we obtain for the 
17,000?. it is thus proposed to expend is 550?., and the rent of the house — if ’Wo 
stay where we arc — would be at least 600?., besides a considerable outlay for 
alterations ; so that altogether we should save income by the proposed purchase. 
For these reasons, he, 31 r. Fergiisson, had no doubt of the exited iency and 
advantages of the Society acquiring the freehold property. He would beg 
leave to move : — 

“That the Council be empowered to expend the sum of 14,400?. in the 
purchase of the freehold house, Xo. 1, Savile Row, for the Society : and also a 
further sum, not exceeding 3000?., in building a 3Iap-room at the rear of the 
building, and in adapting the house for occupation by the Society.” 

Lord Hocghtox, as a Trustee of the Society, seconded the Resolution. 

Sir Harry Terxet, m.p., spoke in favour of the Resolution. He was well 
acquainted with the liouse, which was one of the old-fashioned and strongly- 
built residences, as well built as any house in London. Its proximity to 
the magnificent Hall of the University of London, to which Sir Roderick 
Murchison referred, was a great advantage. 

Dr. E. Bloke asked what guarantee the Council had for the permanent use 
of the Hall of the University for their evening meetings, and w'hether they 
had the means of building a room for the meetings \he site about to be 
purchased ? 


i 
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The President replied that he had already stated the conditions on which 
the Society would have the use of the great Hall of the London University'. 
These were similar to those on which we had the use of the large Hall of 
Burlington House, now destroy'ed, when we trusted to the London Univ^ersity 
and the Royal Society, who always gave the permission from y'ear to year. 

Mr. Fergusson stated that accommodation might be found for meetings 
in their own building, as the Map-room to he built at the rear of the 
house would be capable, with a little fitting and arrangement, of seating 300 
people, which was about as large a number as attended our meetings on ordinary 
occasions. All that would be required was that the map-cases should he fitted 
with castors ; with this and the purchase of chairs, that number of people could 
meet in the room. 

Captain Sherard Oseoen, e.n., also spoke in favour of the Resolution. He 
thanked the President and the Council for their care and loresiglit in obtaining 
this building just before the expiration of the lease of the old house. As a 
naval officer, and, like many other members of the Society, liable to be called 
by' duty to distant parts of the world, he thought it most important that the 
Royal Geographical societ3r should have a fixed place of abode, its own pro- 
perty', to which its numerous members might address themselves from all 
parts of the earth. He was glad that it had been determined to go no longer, 
hat in hand, to any Government, asking for a place. It was not a dignified 
position for a Society' which occupies so large a place in public estimation. 

The President then put the Resolution to the Meeting, and, on a show of 
hands, declared that it was passed unanimously. 

In conclusion, he expressed the great gratification he felt at this unanimous 
vote of a General Meeting, because it testified — and this was, above all things, 
pleasing for a President to see — that the Council was in perfect harmony with 
the Society' at lai ge. The establishment of the Society^ in a freehold building 
of its own would give us the assurance of permanent existence, and it would 
give us additional encouragement to grant money' for the equipment of expe- 
ditions ; for the accumulation of funded property' during later y'ears had had lor 
its chief object the purchase of a house, and this being at length accomplished 
their surplus funds would be entirely available fur the exploration of distant 
parts of the eanh. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Charles White, the Member of 
Council who had conducted the negotiations preparatory' to the 
purchase of the House, brought the proceedings to a close. 


ADDITIONxIL NOTICES. 

(Printed hy order of Council.) 


1. Notes on the Province of Tanibe, Madagascar, 3y the Eev, 
John Holding. 

Position and Boundaries , — The island of Madagascar is divided into twenty- 
two provinces, oi which Tanihe is one. The literal meaning of the word is 
“great land,*’ and is thus derived: — Tany^ land; It, great. (They in the 
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Alalagash language, when in the middle of a word, changes into /.) Thus 
Tani be^ a great laud or conntr}". It is bounded on the north by the province 
of the Antavaratras^ cast by the Indian Ocean, south by the river Ulcoridiu^ 
and west by the province of Betanimena (great red land) — Be^ great ; tonij, 
land; rneucf, red. 

ATountains, — The mountains of this province, which borders on the sea, are 
insignificant. From Hivondro to Fenoarivo the land does not begin to rise 
until within 21 miles from the coast. In the neighbourhood of Tamatave the 
hills are more distant still — about 6 miles. Xear Fenoarivo the coast land is 
bolder and more defined — huge rocks jutting into the sea. As we approach 
inland the hills rise gradually until they attain in this province the height of 
nearly 3000 feet above the level of the sea. Each range runs parallel to the 
other and longitudinally with the coast, and each is separated by a narrow and 
beautiful valley, through which a stream meanders to its confluence with some 
larger stream, and flows onward to the sea, or foims staiznaut lagoons in its 
course, enriching the rice-fields and engendering fever. The coast land from 
Mananzari, in the province of Antiinora, in the south, to Alai'ancetra, in the 
province of Antavaratra, north, at the extremity of the Bay of Antongil, is one 
huge belt of morass and lagoon, peopled with many varieties of fish, harbouring 
many beautiful and rare water-fowl, and abounding with crocodiles. To gain a 
distinct idea of the disposition of the mountain-ninges in Aladagasear, we must 
set out from the dead and uniform level of the sea-coast, and lands stretching 
v^everal miles inland, till we come to the foot of the first range of small hillocks 
of red sand, surmounted with bananas and other endogens ; when we arrive at 
the summit of these, we generally find a village of some eight or ten houses. 
We see behind us the surf dashing on the shore, deafening with its roar ; 
around us on every side rice-fields, manioc enclosures, and herds of cattle 
feeding ; before us inland, at no great distance, a fresh and higher range of 
hills, approached by a circuitous path, rising grad-ually, making terraces as it 
were, almost imperceptible. AVhen we reach the summit of this range we see 
behind us the stream we have crossed in a canoe, winding about lazily in the 
valley below — now swollen and wide by the heavy fall ol rain, or nearly dry 
in the hot season. The small hills we have crossed are meagre, and do not 
show much above the dead level. We see before us a fresh range to climb, 
which is easily done, and then commences a range of mountains much drier 
and harder under foot, more solid in their formation ; we still see the ocean. 
Twenty-five nnles inland we cross another range, formed of harder substance 
still, of quartz rock, with crystal shining here and there. As vie ascend we are 
almost blinded with the dazzling rays of the sun shining on its surface ; still 
the Indian Ocean is seen, and still we hear its roar, though faintly now. AVe 
have no deep valley to cross before we reach the base of the next range ; only 
a slight fall on the inland side, and we commence to climb another and loltier 
hill, and we are now upwards of 1800 feet above the sea-level, but apparently 
not more than 400 feet from the base of the mountain on which we stand ; and 
so on until we reach the highest range in the centre of the island, where the 
various ranges are seen lying below on both sides and descending in terraces 
to the sea. The highest peak is near Amj^alamasina, about i:870 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The Rivers in this province are Hivondro River, Vohidoity, Rangazavaka, 
Ifontsy, Hiarana, Paombe, Mahambo, and Fenoarivo. The Hivondro and 
Paombe are largest. Kone of these rivers are navigable ; in the dry season 
their embouchures are stopped up, and the surrounding country is one mass of 
mud and alluvial deposit, left during the inundations in the rainy season. 
Frequently, when the rainy season commences, they change the place of em- 
bouchure. In the course of my travels along this coast I have found this the 
case. At one time I should he able to travel in places without pny impedi- 
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ment in the shape of a river, or fancying the mouth in one place should find it 
some distance further from me, or nearer to me. AYhen the rainy season com- 
mences a fearful scene is presented to our view, even after two days’ heavy inces- 
sant rain — the banks carried away, trees come rushing down with the torrent, 
navigation by canoes rendered impossible ; the surrounding country is inun- 
dated, the people only saved from being washed away by building their houses 
on the highest points near the river. The river wall rise sometimes 20 to 
30 feet, and fall in a few hours to the level of its natural bed. I noticed the 
Eiver Hiarana when I was journeying up the stream in the month of March, 
1866, to have fallen 25 feet, and even then the natives had to propel the canoe 
by means of long bamboo canes — -the paddle was useless, the current ^vas still 
so strong. Another obstacle to navigation, besides the bars at the mouth, is 
the frequency of cataracts — some very beautiful and lofty in their falls, others 
broad and shallow. The volume brought down by these cataracts alter a storm 
is something tremendous. The sand in the beds of the rivers is mixed — talc, 
mica, felspar, and crystal. I have in my possession various specimens of allu- 
vial deposit, which, though soft when gathered, is now brittle and hard as 
stone. 

None of the streams are fordable ; but they are much shallower beyond the 
cataracts, as a matter of course. 

Lakes. — ^The lakes are merely lagoons of stagnant water, filled during 
the rainy season by the surplus waters from the rivers. These abound in the 
neighbourhood of Foulepoint and Mahambo; hence this is the district which 
is most addicted to fever and malaria. The rivers and lakes abound with fish 
tjf various kinds, all agreeable to the palate, and proving a luxury not only to 
the natives hut to the white man who may sojourn there. The finest is similar 
in character to the salmon, and called zanipuna by the natives. 

The Vegetation here is of a most varied character — there is such a diversity 
of soil; everything is rank and. luxuriant. The dead dull landscape of the 
coast lands is richly relieved by the magnificence of the w'oody prospects 
stretching inland, crowning the very summits of the neighbouring hills. The 
coast is studded with noble palm-trees (coco-palm), backed up by forests of 
the filao-tree, which is erect as a poplar and as bushy as a fir, the foliage being 
somewhat similar in configuration. In passing through the woods and forests 
one cannot help being filled with admiration : trees springing up spontaneously 
on every side, planted by Nature’s own hand, growing thickly together, im- 
passable, and entwined and embraced by a thousand parasitical plants ; splendid 
orchids, waving to and fro, with their white waxy flo\vers; the vanilla, wnth its 
sweet rich perfume ; the convolvulus, wuth its showy flowers ; the splendid 
ferns, suspended from the branches of the trees — the beautiful bulbs lodging 
in the joints of the branches and in clefts. Everywhere the eye turns it 
grows weary wfith the gorgeousness of the many-coloured scene ; w'hile scarcely 
a ray of the sun penetrates through the huge mass of dark foliage, the ground 
is illuminated at night with the fireflies flitting to and fro upon the moistened 
grass. 

Shrubs, with y^ariegated leaves, evergreen, and bearing crimson berries ; fern- 
trees, hanging sombrously in the shade — the plantain rearing its head beside 
a stream ; the traveiler’s-tree and other s^iecies of palms towering over all ; a 
gi*oup of mango-trees here, reireshing the weary traveller with their fruit and 
shade; the Siix vomica or cafire orange, with its prickly branches and round 
orauge-iike fruit. 

The principal trees are : — The Cycos tree, from which sago is obtained. The 
Maayo- lOivtnhara, cinnamon tree, orange, lemon, coco-nut, coffee-plant, 
mangrove, jack-fruit, bread-fruit, plantains, bananas, Voa voamja, Vanyuerki 
edulls. 

Ul timber trees there arc eUmy, mah.y^any. intsy, Tukamaka, Foraha, 
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Assina, Tsairy, Tsokan, Tomoona, Endramena, filao, ravemla, a spiles of 
palm, pandanas, called the hacona in Mauritius, the fibres of the bark of which 
sugar-bags are made. Ravenfotsy — the bark used for flooring houses, the 
leaves for roofing, the ribs for the walls, being lastened closely together by 
means of bamboos — Bamboo. 

Of other trees and plants, there are gum copal, squill-tree, ferns, pine-apples, 
cotton-plant, mulberry, melons, sweet potatoes, manioc, sarsaparilla, liquorice, 
capsicum, tangena, pistache, ginger, mangosteen (a species the hark of which 
is used as an astringent, and, when powdered and applied to an ulcer, has the 
effect of healing), acacia, aloes, sugar, indigo. 

Animals . — ^There are no large animals in Madagascar, such as rve find on 
the mainland. The only large animal indigenous to the country is the croco- 
dile. The cattle of the island belong to the same species as the zebu or Indian 
ox. These animaLs are reared in large quantities, and exported to Mauritius 
and Bourbon, about 35,000 leaving Madagascar every year, three to four 
dollars paid as custom dues on each animal, making a total revenue of about 
20,000?. per annum for the Malagash Government. Cotvs are not permitted 
to be exported, only bullocks. 

The lemur is iflentiful, called maka. There is the ruffled lemur, the ring- 
tailed lemur, the red lemur (rare), the black-fronted lemur, the white-handed 
lemur, and the black lemur (common). The (Jialago, very small, and of the 
same family as the lemur. There is an animal very much like the Tarshis, 
called in the island Baba Icoto (boy-father). The noise these little animals 
make at night is astonishiug. Their cry is plaintive, and would lead a 
stranger to imagine it was the cry of a child in pain. Monkeys and the Tanrec 
vontsiraka. AVild cat, similar to the civet. Pigs, wild and tame, which feed 
on roots and the nux vomica. 

The race inhabiting this district are called Betsimisaraka, the literal mean- 
ing of which is “ much not to he divided.'^ Be, great ; fsi, not ; rnisaraka, to 
separate or divide — thus : muck that is not to be divided. The mam charac- 
teristics of this race are : — long woolly hair, black, and sometimes hemp colour, 
or even reddish, beautiful large eyes, regular features, with white, well-set 
teeth, an expression at once sweet and good-natured, tolerably intelligent, 
forehead with head well set and well formed ; rather narrow chin, with high 
cheek-bones, and moderately-sized ears. Their bodies are generally well 
made. The men are hardy, active, and moderately energetic, but not so 
much so as the Hovahs. They are generally tall and strong, with large bones, 
and which are mostly covered with plenty of flesh in the prime of life. The 
women are handsome, taken as a body, very affable, and remarkably easy in 
manner. They are not so dark as their female neighbours of Betanimena, 
probably from the fact of the infusion of white blood from the intercourse of 
their ancestors with the English pirates who infested this district and the 
island of St. Mary. There is no doubt hut they have the latent fire of courage 
wdthin them, but their spirits seem to have been broken by their captivity to 
the Hovah conquerors. In their natural condition they seem to be inclined 
more to peace than strife, very rarely quarrel with each other, are not sulky, 
although somewhat treacherous, are honest, faithful, and truthful. Their 
natural affections are strong when called into play. Their women have little 
or no idea of chastity before marriage, and the man does not ask any ques- 
tions as to the former life of his mistress, but, when they marry, they 
undoubtedly make faithful and devoted wives. It is not looked upon as 
criminal to be unchaste before marriage, and frequently before marriage 
they live the most dissolute lives. The principal towns are Tamatave, 
8000 inhabitants; Foulepoint, 1500; Hivondro, 900; Fenoarivo, 800; Ma- 
ham^, 400 ; Mahasoa, 280 ; Yohidoity, 360 ; Ifomsy, 180. The total population 
of this province will not amount to move than 45,<J00 persons. Tamatave, the 
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chief sea-port of Madagascar, stands on a point of land at the west end of 
Tamatave Bay. It contains a population of 8000. The town is much better 
built than most of the Malagash towns, and is at present divided into streets. 
This was done under the supervision of Baharoiahy ISth Honour, who is the 
present governor. Before his time the natives were allowed to build their 
houses where they pleased, and just how they pleased. There is no pretension 
to architecture except amongst the foreigners. The Malagash have no public 
buildings except the batter}^, which is a mde, square, heavy building, at the 
north end of Tamatave, and at a short distance from the town itself. It is 
built of stone unhewn, and plastered over with mortar made from coral, which 
is abundant along this coast. The sides are perforated for about eight guns, 
three only of which are really serviceable, and now only used in firing salutes 
when a man-of-war of any other nation enters the bay, or on the arrival or 
departure of a consul or embassy, or for any important otScer bearing despatches 
from the Queen of the Hovahs, Kasoherina. 

The chief trade of Tamatave is in export and import goods. The chief 
exports are bullocks (about 30,000 per annum), rice, and fowls. For the 
Mauritius and Bourbon markets an occasional cargo of gum and india-rubber is 
ex]^)orted, also tobacco. The imports are manufactured goods — such as cottons, 
iron-pots, clothing, and house -furniture ; also rum, and other spirituous liquors ; 
beer, porter, liqueurs, wines, &:c. It is not unusual for traders to barter their 
mm for cattle. A fat bullock costs on l)oard between 14 and 15 dollars, and 
is sold in Mauritius for 7/., or 35 dollars. 

Wood is not permitted to bo exported, by a recent ordinance made in 
the present c|ueen^s reign. Hides are exported from Tamatave. The chief 
employment at Tamatave is mat-making, rice-bag making, fancy boxes, cigar- 
cases, which employment is altogether confined to the women, who earn about 
sixpence a day each, which is quite adequate for their maintenance. Two- 
pennyworth of rice will support one person, and the rest goes for bouillon and 
betsa-betsa, a drink made from the sugar-cane, and toaka (rum). They need 
very little for clothes. The lower orders are content with a skirt or short 
petticoat of matting, made from rough dry grass, and a small boddice for 
covering the neck, which they call an akanza, and which is made of coloured 
calico, and costs very little. The men wear a smock of the same material as 
the woman's skirt, or, if they are more respectable than ordinary, a cotton 
lamba of variegated hues. This lamha is a long flowing piece of cotton, about 
2a yards long and 2 feet broad, and is wrapped round their bodies in a manner 
similar to the Roman toga. The richer class among the women have a 
petticoat of cotton, a bodice of the same material, and the lamba over all. 
It is plain calico or linen on ordinary days, hut, on particular days of fes- 
tivity or custom, they usually have cotton lambas mixed with silk, or even 
silk lambas, which they sell to Europeans for T, 8, or 10 pounds sterling. 

The men ate usually engaged in fetching rice, wood for building, and cattle 
and poultry from the country, to supply the market and shipping; others in 
pounding rice (cleaning it of the husk), fishing, labouring for the Europeans, 
or engaged in what is called the “Fandroana,” or queen’s service; making 
improvements about the batteiy or the Hovah town. They are liable to be 
called upon at any time to perform this service, for which they receive no pay, 
and not even rations frequently. Even the servants of the white traders may 
be caught by the Hovah ” police ” if seen in the streets, and forced to labour ; 
and several times I have had to cook my own food, for the cook, when engined 
in marketing, has been captured, and led away to compulsory labour. It is 
of no use resisting : the answer is, “ It is the queen’s service,” and all are 
considered slaves to the queen. If you ask a Malagash who is his master, if 
he is free, he will say, the queen ; if a slave, he will give you the name of his 
immediate owner. 
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The country to the vrest of Tamatave is a dead, imhroken level, avast plain 
about tivo miles inland, southward to Hivondra, and north to Ampangalaua. 
The streets are even and regular, hut most disagreeable to traverse, on account 
of the great quantity of sand all about. Each foreigner who intends to make 
Tamata\*e his home for any lengthened period, sets about building a nice 
comfortable house, with verandahs screening him from the scorching rays, and 
the fearful rains which prevail ; creepers ot various kinds entwine, fruit-trees 
are planted all around iu his compound, and in time his home becomes really 
luxurious. 

Foulepoint is a town lying to the north of Tamatave, about 37 miles 
distant. It is an irregular!}" built town, with narrow stieets. The native 
name is iMahavelona. It is a tolerably safe port, and during the fine season, 
when hurricanes are rare, vessels can be moored opposite the custom-house. 
The anchorage is good and fiiin, and vessels of any tonnage can be admitted 
into the roadstead. There is a huge reef, extending a mile seaward, paiallel to 
the coast, which is dry at low w'ater. There are many fine coco-nut trees 
extending along the coast, and mangroves here and there. Foulepoint is 
almost surrounded with stagnant lagoons, stretching from the Fiver Hiarana 
to the outskirts of Alahambo, a distance of 19 miles. These lagoons are well 
stocked with crocodiles, which are so audacious as to approach even the town 
itself, carrying off pigs and young calves. In fact, after a certain hour at 
night, the passage between the Betsimisaraka town and the Hovah village 
near the battery is not safe for any one to travel. ^\^heii I have been entering 
Foulepoint from Hiarana, I have felt the poor bearers trembling beneath me, 
favicying every log of wood was a hideous crocodile. Apropos of this, I have 
Seen crocodiles here lb feet long, basking in the sun or rolhng in the mud. 
When I was staying with T-Ir. I)u Casse, a creole of Mauritius, who has a 
village on the banks of the Hiarana, one of the slave boys, who had gone down 
to the stream to procure water, was dragged by a huge crocodile into the water, 
drowned in the deep part of the stream, and then eaten up iu the jungle. Our 
catechist at Tamatave, when on duty at Hivondro, sa\v three young women 
’walking along the banks of the river, and a crocodile came and dragged the 
one nearest the stream into the water, and, after swimming across the river 
with her, disappeared in the jungle on the opposite bank. Mr. He Castelle 
told me that, when he was being paddled in a canoe on the lagoons south of 
Hivondro, near Andevoranda, the native wiio was steering the canoe w’as 
dragged out by a crocodile into the stream, first drowned, and then eaten by 
the voracious animal. It is not unusual, when passing up the Fiver Hiarana, 
to see at least a score of these horrid brutes, basking on the hanks, in the 
short distance of 100 yards. Their eggs are seen lying on the sand on either 
liand. The natives have the greatest horror of them, yet withal reverence 
them. The edys, or charms, are composed of crocodiles’ teeth, intermixed 
with small portions of their ancestors’ bones. These charms are always carried 
about with them ; the arnpi sikidy having sold them or prepared them, they 
are considered as talismans against any danger. They are generally w"ora 
about the neck, ancles, or WTists. Whenever I have asked the natives to 
remijve these charms, they have looked upon me with the greatest horror. 

The town of Foulepoint may be said to be divided into two parts, which it 
is. The portion occupied by the Betsimisaraka and Hovah traders is called 
MaJiuveUna, and the town surrounding the battery which commands the 
roadstead and Betsimisaraka town is called Antanava, or Hovah Toivn, In 
the first, the poor Betsimisaraka dwell and carry on their various avocations ; 
here also the Hovah and foreign traders reside, and several Hovah officials are 
in cornmand of the police.” The chief of the custom-house also resides here. 
The loreign traders live as near the sea-side as possible; in fact, the w’hole 
extent of laud here bordering on the coast is occupied by them, except a small 
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portion snrronndiog the ciTstom-house. The largest houses in Foulepoint are 
in the hands of foreiiiners, such as Mr. Charles Jeanette, who was formerly a 
schoolmaster in Bourbon, but who has been resident in Madagascar for twenty- 
seven years. He is a most enlightened man, and although, having fallen into 
the habits of the country, there is much in him which is sterling. He is in 
possession of about fifty slaves ; formerly he had about three hundred. The 
men are instructed in various kinds of "handicraft, such as those of a smith, 
net-worker, brazier, carpenter, boat-builder, iSrc. All the nets he has have 
been woven by his own slaves, the string spun by them, and the lead weights 
and corks mcmlded and attached. All his canoes have been modelled and con- 
structed by his slaves. He makes nails for his own use, lK>lts, screws, and 
other implements of iron, such as rough knives, axes, and hammers ; and, 
lastly, they have built a pretty little schooner, called VEsjyerance, about 18 
tons, which trades along the coast 

The Hovah traders do the retail trade. There are about 2000 bullocks 
exported from Foulepoint every year, and abont 180 tons of rice, while in 
return they receive about 560 barrels of rum, or 27,000 gallons. These are 
carried away into the villages in the interior, and sold retail by the Hovah 
traders. For one barrel of rum the trader will receive two bullocks. Rice- 
bags and mats are also exported. The means of subsistence are similar to 
those of the people of Tamatave, the occupation and the trade being the same. 
The trade of Foulepoint is evidently declining, and that of Mahambo is in- 
creasing ; the reason is the fever, and the utter impossibility of Europeans 
existing in this “ white man's grave.’* The fever prevails here during the greater 
part of the year, and is most destmctive to the life of the Europeans. Kear to 
the English temporary chuich of St. Mary, in the centre of a splendid plain, 
is the cemetery of the foreigners. It is a fit resting-place for the dead. Rank 
vegetation all around; staiinant marshes, emitting their deadly miasma; a 
line of lofty trees, with luxuiiant foliage — the mangosteen species — runs along 
the beach, im^jarting quite a park-like appearance to the place. 

Mahambo is the port of the Antsianaka nation, and there is no doubt 
but that in time it will become an important rendezvous. There is good 
anchorage and deep water, and the place is much healthier than Foulepoint. 
At present rice is much cheaper than at any other port, hut this may he 
owing to the fact that theie is at [resent no competition. The town or village 
consists of one long narrow street, lu ginning at the beach and leading to the 
battery, which is built of reel saridstone and mounted V»y two small guns. It 
is a rude structure, uncemented by mortar, and built in a circular foiun, with 
loop-holes for the sentries. The governor's house is outside the battery, and 
the soldiers reside in the immediate neighbourhood, in WTetched leaf-huts oat 
of the battery. JTere are three traders living here : one exports rice and 
bullocks, another rice and tobacco, and another (French) salt | ork and beef 
and hides. Rum and cottons are the principal imports. There is a rivalry 
springing up between this place and Foule['oint, and, as I said, this port must 
give way to Mahambo, not only on account of health, but the populate, n 
seem to be leaving Foulejoint, after the fire of 1866. Then there is every 
facility for reaching the interior, and this j'lort commands the country and 
provinces of Antsianaka, which is rich in cattle and rice, while Betanimena 
is becoming impoverished. As far as the anchorage goes, Mahambo is by far 
the best; for, if a heavy storm comes on, the length of land jutting into the 
sea at Foulepoint is frequently washed away, and rehirns in another position 
and attitude. I have seen the point tvaslied awuy twice in three years ! lEe 
road from Foulepiint to IMahambo is much pleasanter than from Tamatave to 
Foulepoint ; tve have to [)ass threaigh a splendid wood about half-way. It 
is \ery refreshing to leave the sea-side, with its heavy sand, its rolbng surf, 
and glittering spray, to range through green meadows, and experience the 
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cool temperature of the wochIs, after the hiiming heat we have hau along the 
sands. The landscape around Alahamho, too, is much prettier. The hills 
advance nearer to the shore, and are covered with w'uud ; rivulets flow across 
the plain, tirst ripphna down the hill-side, and at length emerging from the 
shadows of the woods, ghde m smooth and shining streams across the fields 
and plain into the sea. There is a coral barrier-reef extending along the coast ; 
this is the only place where one can ;?afely have a sea-bathe. The sea at 
Tamatave and Foulepoint is swaimmg with sharks: but here on the soft 
sands, when the tide is up, one can shelter behind the inner barriers, and 
enjoy it to one’s bean’s content. 

Fenoctrico , — This town is about 12 to 14 miles north of Mabambo. The 
road to Fenoarivo is jtaitly along the coa-t, and partly through meadows and 
woods. When the road merged into the woud'i, it was tolerably romantic 
and pretty. The sea-coan is much more elevated than the rest of the coast 
from Hivondro to Alahambo, which is really one dead uniform level. It is 
very pretty, when dashing through the woods, to catch an occasional glimpse, 
every now and again, of the sea curling round immense rocks tvhich run 
jutting into the sea ; then at anotht^r moment wdnding down into a deep 
hollow between two rocky clifls, with overhanging foliage drooling with 
every :?hade of flower and fruit, lovely ferns everywhere ; then crossing a 
swift-running stream, the men, as they \Milk along, dashing the w\ater about 
in such hapriy glee ; next moment, emerging from the gloom of overhanging 
branches, bursting upon the prospect of a splendid bay, curving beautifully 
into the land, with many little coral islands spotted here and there; then 
away again into the woods, and at length Fenoarivo biir-ts U[)on our view. 
A long, large bay is before us, running to a sharp point of rtjck, on which the 
Hovah flagstali stamls, with it-5 white ensien fluttering in the breeze ; then 
widening gradually as it extends along the coast, until the beach is lost sight 
of m the rugged mountainous region of Point Zaive. An island stands at the 
South end of the bav. 

The town ot Fenoarivo is irregular, as are most Alalagash towns. There is 
only one main street, w'hich leads you to the battery and along the banks of 
the Eiver Fenoarivo. There is a small custom-house near the river. The 
whole, or nearly the whole, trade of Fenoarivo is in the hands of Mr. De Castelle, 
who lias large plantations of rice arnl coulee on the opposite bank of the river, 
stretching as far as the village of Soavola, where most of his labourers reside. 
I visited these plantations, and found them m most excellent order, exhibiting 
taste and thorough practical knowledge. The coftee-trecs seemed very 
vigorous, and the soil well adapted for their culture. On the Avay back I 
visited the European cemetery : there are a lew aravcs ; it is a wild, neulected 
place on the borders of the sea. The beach here is compose' I of black sand ; 
I buppjsed grains of iron and lead. Mr. Pe Oasrelle was telling me, during 
the tvalk, of the opposition he liad met vith from the Hovahs in his attempts 
at improvL-ments. He Iniilt a jetty, to lacilitate his work of embarking rice, 
&c., and receiving goods from the ships, uhicli are anchored about half-a- 
mile from the point, as, wlien the tale is out, the river is blocked up by a broad 
sand-bar, and it is impossible to landgoo^ls on the b-ach, owing to the fall of 
the Mirt iij_x)n the sands. He had no soonei completed this jetty and arranged 
a code ot signals on the same plan as Captain ^larryatPs, than the Hovah 
officials came and demolished his jetty and cut down his flag-stafi‘, saying the 
jetty was to land the French, and the flags for signalling the men-of-war as 
they passed. 

The roa<i to the “battery ’ lea^ls through the town, and through pleasant 
meadows, until we arrive at a swamp which extends to the north, and ends 
near the hiUs about 5 or 6 miles distant in the interior. The road to the 
Ho\ ah tow n leads across this swamp by means of a W’ooden bridge. It is not by 
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any means a safe mode of travelling. Every step we take we are in danger of 
falling headlong into the dismal miry swamp below. When I first traversed 
these bridges, it was at extreme peril and with much difficulty, on my hands 
and knees"; but practice gradualh^ enabled me to cross with a certain degree of 
facility. As soon as the swamp is crossed, we commence the ascent of several 
small hillocks, by a circuitous pathway, until we reach the Hovah town. We 
pass the first palisading after traversing the one main stieet, and reach the first 
battery boundary. Here we are challenged by a Hovah Sentinel, who Las been 
playing a game at jifavga to while away the time. I give him my name and 
tell him that my business is to pay my respects to the commandant. After 
waiting some time here, surrounded by many curious to know our business, ve 
are at length commanded to enter. The ascent to the battery is very bteep, after 
passing through various winding stockades of wood pointed at the extremity, we 
stand within the inner fence of palisading, before the Governor's house, wffiich 
stands on a level, or small tableland, on the highest point of the hills, and com- 
manding an extensive view. The whole of Fenoarivo is seen, with the bay. 
The mountains running parallel with and near the coast, and stretching north- 
ward to the river Wanaugoro, are seen to great advantage. The house is well 
built and lofty, and is the first Walagash house with two stories I have 
seen along the coast, except the batteries of Tamatave and Foulepoint. The 
battery is not very im^xjbiug, as its name would denote, consisting as it does 
of a series of high barricades of wood. I am invited into the house, and mount 
the stairs. 1 found the Governor at a disadvantage, suffering from the ill- 
effects of a night's debauch. There had been a merrymaking of some kind or 
other in the town, and he looked very sleepy and dirty. His wife, or vady 
Tfiakay, was a Betsimisaraka, and sat on the tioor beside him. This wife was 
in mourning for her mother — all her hair hanging dishevelled on her shoulders, 
and bristling about in every direction. After having spoken of my errand, 
and requested permission to be allowed to teach the people of Fenoarivo and 
Yohimasina (Huvah town), and gained it, we began a desultory conversation on. 
various matters, which lasted about half-an-hour, when he gave me a glass of 
vermouth, and asked me to drink veloma (success) to Easoherina their queen. 
I did so, and he drank to the health of Queen Victoria. This is always 
customary. Having said “ Good-day*’ to them all, I commenced my return 
journey to Fenoarivo. In passing through Yohimasina I found that three- 
fourths of the houses had been burnt down on the previous night. There 
had been, as I have stated, some merrymaking, and the people seem to have 
partaken too freely of Jjttsn htfsn, and during the time ot revelry the houses 
had caught tire, and nearly all were swept away by the devouring element. I 
should suppose the sight from Fenoarivo was grand, the hill on which 
Yohimasina stands being encircled with a crown of flames for upwards of 
three hours. 

In p^assiiig through Fenoarivo I saw the butchers' stalls, or rather the place 
where the butcher's meat is sold. The carcase lies on clean mats, spread out 
on the ground. There is only one kiliing-day in the week here, the demand 
for flesh meat being almost entirely confined to the white traders, who are 
frequently the only ones able to purchase it. The natives are satisfied with 
rice and occasionally a fowl, or such fish as are caught in the river without 
much exertion. At Foalepoint, they kill tAvice a week, at Tamatave every 
day. The owner of the bullock must first send the choicest piece to the 
Governor of the place before he can sell any to others. This is called 
the queeii'h beef, and k really a government levy. 

The Eng.isli Church is the only religious body having any place of worship 
here. It has a temporary chapel in the main street, which cost Id dollars — a 
portion of which was contributed by the native Christians. 

Fenoarivo is much healthier than any of the other ports in this province. 

2 F 2 
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Indeed, the European trader may remain here during the entire fever season 
without sufiering much from the etfects of this dreadful scourge. The ground 
is not so damp, and the elevated position of Fenoarivo lifts one out from the 
surrounding lowlands of pestilential swanij'S, and, to a certain extent, from 
the induence of their deadly miasmas. The anchorage of Fenoarivo is good, 
but the hay is much exposed to the east winds, and occasional hurricanes, 
which visit "the coast of Madagascar during the months of January, February, 
and Alarch. 

The next place of importance along the coast is ITivondro^ which lies about 
8 miles south of Tamatave. It derives most of its importance from historical 
connection. It was the dwelling-place of tlie old princes of the Betsimisaraka 
in that district. The last chief was Fish, father of Mdile. Juliet, or, as she is 
called by the natives, Eeniboto. This man Fish, or Fiche, was the last of the 
Betsimisaraka rulers, and was the only one uho held out biavely a2:aiDst 
the invasion of this territory by the Hovahs under King Badama 1. AVhen 
Jean Bene, the chief of Tamatave, succumbed to the Hovah authority, and 
ceded his territory to the Hovah king, in presence of a crowd of witnesses of 
both nations, on the hanks of a small stream 2 2 miles south of Tamatave 
called Alaraukarezo, Fiche sought an asylum, on the apostacy of his half- 
brother Jean Rene, in the Isle of Prunes, which lies about 7 miles to the 
north-east of Tamatave Bay. But having returned two years afterwards, he 
was surprised in his intrenchment at Hivondro, and he and most of his 
followers were massacred on the spot. Sergeant Brady, who was sent out to 
Madagascar by Sir Bobt Farquhar to teach the Hovah soldiers drill, is sup- 
posed to have murdered Fiche in cold blood. Renibuto was carried to Bourbon, 
and educated in the Koman Catholic schools there. She maintains the liveliest 
animosity against the En£:lish, and per&ists in belie vin si; that her father perished 
hy an Englishman's hand, and looks upon the English as the cause of all her 
family's misfortunes. 

Hivondro is iinjiortant, not only on account of its historical connexions, 
hut on account of its position on the river Hivundro. This river is navigable 
for many miles inland. It is also connected with the southern lakes, and is 
on the road to the capital, Antananarivo. Hivondro presents a curious spec- 
tacle in the nee season. Along the banks, or mooring- jlacts for the canoes, 
we see representatives from various provinces — the Betsimisaraka, Betanimena, 
the Antimoras and Antisakas. The Antimoras and Antisakas, ^vith their 
round skull-cups made of rice-straw or grass, such as we see the lower class 
of Mahomedans wearing, and the Antisakas from the district south of Manan- 
gary are there, looking more savage and wild than any. I have seen some two 
bundled canoes lying moored here at a time, each canoe containing upwards of 
thirty-five bags of rice, and each bag weighing 100 lbs. This rice is landed at 
Hivondro, and conveyed from thence to Tamatave, to supply the rice- vessels 
trading between this island and Mauritius and Bourbon. 

The to\\*n consists of one long narrow street, running pamllel "wnth the arm 
of the river which comes from the north. The liouses on the whole are well 
built — much more so, I think, than most IMalaga^h houses. There is here a 
chapel belonging to the Church of England, at the north end of the village, 
directly facing the road leading into the town from Tamatave. The district 
round Hivondro is very bleak and iminttresting : sand-hills rise from the shore, 
and, to a certain degree, screen the town from the strong breezes which blow 
from the south-east in the hurricane months ; but their jiosition is manifestly 
unfortunate in another sense, for the very breezes which might be destructive 
in one way, would in another be most beneficial in blowing back the dreadful 
effluvia which the land-breezes bring from the jungles, svramps, and marshlands 
on every side the brcxid river. The country inland is very fiat for some miles 
along the valley of the river until we nach d/a A a soeq where Mr. Feidinund 
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Ficlie, son of Reiiiboto, has a su;^ar-plantatIon and rum distilleiy. There is 
here also a small body of Christians, who meet in a temporary chapel in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, but who have been interdicted from 
worshipping by Mr. Fiche ; so when they can they go to Hivondro church — 
when they cannot, they worship at night in one of their houses. 

VoTddoity, a village about 9 miles to the north of Tamatave, is a miserably 
unhealthy place on the bend of the River Tohidoity, just where it commences 
to wind along the coast lor about halt-a-mile, w’hen it enters the sea. The 
village itself is a little elevated, some 30 feet above the river, while below and 
on the whole western sides are stagnant lagoons and fever-hreeding jungle, 
the usual haunts of crocodiles; in fact, these amphibious animals are so 
numerous here, that after sundown no one dares to go near the stieam, and any 
unlucky traveller who arrives here after sunset must perforce content himself 
wuth staying in this wretclied village, sleeping in a miserable hut, and inhaling 
the noisome pestilential vapours. 

The river is broad and deep, and well stocked with a variety of capital fish, 
which the natives catch in baskets and with nets. 

The chief of this place is called Btts iiiga, and is a relative of Fiche, the 
former chief of Hivondro. He is a vicious old rogue. In the centre of the 
village is a pole, surmounted with bullock’s horns, the souvenirs of the last 
festival of circumcision. When a cliild is circumcised, a bullock is killed and 
the horns are placed on the top of the post, round which the people sit when 
the ceremony of circumcision is being performed. 

There is a bridge of rough shapeless wood across one branch of the river 
which leads into the road conducting to the north side of the village ; and a 
few yanis outside the town, on the road to Foulepoint, is a tomb of some funner 
chief. There are two large stones set on end, and covered with white cotton 
cloth, and two poles surmounted with bullock’s horns, which are decorated 
with white aud rod rags. Xear this place 1 saw the indigo plant growing very 
luxuriantly in a wild state. 

The next village of any importance is Ifontsy^ which is about 14 miles to 
the north of Vohidoity. It stands on the east side of the island which bears 
the same name, and u hich is formed by the confluence of two unimportant 
streams, one coining from the south-west and the other from the south. This 
district derives its name fiom the trees, called Eaveufotsy, w'hieh grow^ in great 
numbers in the vicinity. There are no large houses, unless we excejit the one 
belonging to Raiiitairv, 13th Honour and Custom-house ufiScial at Tamatave, 
who has much laud aud many slaves in the neighbourhood. Mr. Joseph Con- 
delari, an Italian living at Foulepoint, speculated in an hotel, but found it 
would not pay. Ifontsy is the stopping-place hetwmeii Tamatave and Foulepoint. 
There is here a Queen’s house for the use of travellers passing tbiongh, and a 
flag-staff at the end of the village. The white flag is hoisted when any 
officer of distinction passes through. On the west or left bank of the River 
Itontsy, Mr. Laplace, a French carpenter, commenced boat-building; bat when 
be had completed a very handsome cliasse mare, be was nut permitted to 
launch it by the authorities. His endeavours to obtain permission have been 
vain ; the answ'er given w'as always, We do not allow timber to be exported.” 
The viUag* IS very neat and dry, but far from being tiee fjom fever, which is 
geueraied in the neighhjuring swamps and jungles, A sail round the island 
in a canoe is quite a treat ; the variation of the foliage from the overhanging 
woods is quite delightful. I found some very beautiful ferns in this neigh- 
boLirliuod. The country between Ifuiitsy and Foulepoint is very beautiful 
until we reach the stagnant lagoons in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
latter place. 

AnqKdaniasiiaa is a village in the interior west from Tamatave. It stands 
upon a high mountain and is reached by passing through a must interesting 
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country, quite refrepLiirz to a forcip:ner who has been livincr along the coast 
some time. The air is "bracing, and there is no lever. It is so named from 
there being in the village a hu^e boulder, which is reverenced by the people 
in the neidibotirhood. ^The hill-sides are covered with various kinds ot trees 
and shrubs, and I nuticed a meat number of ferns. In one or the valkys I saw 
a cnoup of .'Splendid fern-trees. The scenery about Ampalamadna is magni- 
ficent; splendid valleys: stupendous mountain dirts, luggcd and pre^cipuous; 
beautiful cascades, dashing down the mountain sides, then gurgling over rocks 
and winding merrily through the valleys ; the varied tints oi luiiage — gorgeous 
brilliancy of flowers. On the w'hele it is a magnificent country. The village 
consists of one main street and of about thirty-two houses. The prospect from 
the summit is grand — huge black mountains stretching away inland, and 
running in one unbroken line to the district opposite Hivondro. The highest 
peak is about 2800 feet high. From this I was able to see Tamatave, Foiile- 
point, Yohidoity, and Ifontsy, and the country south of Hivondro. The sea 
was distant in a direct line about 32 miles. This seems to me to be a delightful 
sanatorium for fever-stricken white men. 

Manaers and Customs . — Aluch has been said of the moral condition of the 
people in the Malagash towns ; hut much beyond this remains to be spoken. 
^Ve have said that the Malagash pjeople are immoral, and have little 
or no notion of chastity. This is only too painfully the case wherever the 
tiaveller may sojourn in this remarkable island. The mo^t painful ab|)ect of 
the thing is seen in the custom of oUering their women to the white traveller 
pa-smg through their country. Even the rno.^^t respectable, the most intelli- 
gent, do not scruple to offer their wives and daughters for the white man's use. 
Unhappily this custom still exists. The white traders, not over scrupulous or 
conscientious, avail themselves of this state of things, and we see in many 
towns and villages children much lighter than the rest of the people around — 
and these are the result of the atrocious custom of vhich I am s]>eakiiig. It is 
a custom for the head of a village to do this when any stranger of any iraj^uit- 
ance passes through the place ; it is looked upon as a portion of the hospitality 
which he must extend to his guest. The women never object to conform to 
this odious custom, hut prostitute their bodies willingly, in the hope of having 
offspring whiter than themselves. The large towns are a painful illustration 
of this, where prostitution is recognised by the authorities as a matter of gain 
to the Government, for every woman who lives in tins capacity has to pay a 
certain fee or tax. She is required also to render certain important services 
when called upon by the officials, such as going out to meet an officer on his 
entrance into a town or village, or escorting him to the outskiits of the village, 
and sometimes to the next stoprdng-place on his jourDey. They lead the pro- 
cession with singing, dancing, and clapping of hands. Their songs are generally 
a description, not of a man's virtues, but of his histoiy. They detau the origin 
of his family, his deeds in war, and hi» conquests in love. Yffien the two 
ambassadors arrived at Foulepoint I was present and accompanied them into 
the town, quite ignoiant of the capacity or profession of these women. They 
saluted us on lamliug from the boat with clapping of hands and singing in a 
monotone something or other, which I could not then uinlerstand, but which 
I found, on enquiring, was a ‘‘ welcome home *' to the ambassadors. The female 
friends of the ambassadors came crouching before them, with head bent down 
and the right hand extended forward from the breast, with the palm open and 
fingers close, and, when close enough, the women threw themselves upon the 
ground and kissed the ambassadors’ teet. dhe slaves advanced, also crouching, 
as did those of lower degree, although tree; hut the position of the hand witli 
the slave was different — his hand was placed at the back of his head on the 
nape of the neck. It was pleasant to see these men respect the higher class of 
Women: instead of permitting them to kiss their feet, they stuped down 
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gently and lifted tiie women up. nnd smiling, spoke a kind word to tnem. 
The greeting on first meeting was very interesting to one who was utterly 
imacquainted with their manners and customs. The true nature of female 
friends displayed itself ; they wept fur yery joy to see their countrymen, who 
had crossed the sea to a far ott land some thousands of miles away, to 
dwell tor about thirteen months amongst palelaced strangers, now return 
safe and well. Alany had felt that they would ueyer see them again, and 
many, in whose hearts hope had long since withered and died, found the flame 
anew kindled, and they could not express their vrelcome but in sobs and tears. 
The cannons in the battery saluted them, the flag in the batteiy fluttered in 
the breeze, and soft mu&ic was heard in the distance ; the second goyemor 
and other officials came to escurt them through the town to the battery. It 
would be as well here to desciibe the band and the military array which came to 
lead us to the goyeriiur, wlio had lemaincd behind to do the liunours cusiomaiy 
in the cuiintry. The band instruments consisted of three clarionets, three 
diLtms, and two trumpets. 

The soldiers drew up in a single line, marshalled by seyeral officers in black 
cloth. The priyate soldiers were nearly all Hoyahs, and were baie-legged, 
their only attire being a waist-cloth or isadiadrahci^ and a lamht, or flowing 
robe, flung negligently oyer the left shoulder, and then across the back and 
oyer the riaht shoulder, hanging down to the knees. The caps they wore 
seemed to haye been selected indisciiminatcly from the receptacle of some 
Jew or maiine-store dealer, straw hats, sailors^ tar[)aulin, soldiers’ forage-caps, 
quakerh hat, and cocked hats of eyeiy rank and service. Tne various arms 
consisted of the ciiryed swords of the officers, native make, similar to the old 
sailor’s hanger. The private soldiers had each an old flint firelock, and a 
spear, which they planted m the ground in front of them when standing at 
ease or lining the firelock. Each gun had a bayonet attached to it. A 
cartridge-box and powder-flask, both made of rough untauned bullock skin. 
Were suspended across the shouider and fastened round the waist. AVe were 
carried, were the ambassadors, and principally bv Betsimi&araka bearers, 
on what are termed fihiirMnos, winch inemis in English ‘"a thing to carry.’’ 
These bearers are called iniuliuzu no., bearers-caniers to the battery. We 
entered beneath the lone; arch v Lick opens into the interior of the batterv, 
and saw the uovernor awaiting us beneath a yerandab. He took no notice of 
us We entered, and the soldieis at once funiiui in line. The commander 
gave the word, ‘Mlear rank, o[ieu ouler, niareli.” As at IMahambo, there was 
no rear rank. It seems they have leaiind these words and know not their 
siguifieatioii. Each of the ainbas^udurs put the solfiieis through various 
evolutions I and when each had finished his command, the band struck up and 
played a tune. When all had put the soldiers “ through their facings/’ Ac., 
the ba,nd struck up God save the Queen,’’ the old English melod\ ,"and the 
governor came forwaid to salute us, bowing very low. His manner was 
aflable and affectionate to the ambassadors. 

It was not pleasant, although gratitying, to stand to be saluted in the 
blazing sun, our feet burning on the hot sand. AVe were invited to the 
governor's room, and had to pledj:e the two Queens of Madagascar and 
England in vermouth and champagne. At P'oO p.m, we retuined to the 
batteiy for supper, escoited by the solaiers bearing torches. The ofiicers were 
all dressed most superbly, some in red uniforms, some in blue. AVe had for 
sujiper, in order : — 1. Soup. 2. Rice and beef. 3. Rice witli turkey and 
guiiiea-'uwl. 4. One whole young suckiiig-piu. 5. Eidi and rice. 6. Rice 
and curry. Alany of the tfiiceis seemed unaecustoiiKd to the use of knives 
aiul folks, and used their fingers; others used their fingers from the want of 
knives and forks. The way m which the ].ig was carved was startling. It 
was Lterally out in two by grasping it at the back of the head with the left 
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hand, and stDashiD;^ the hack-bone with the huge sword-like carver, which 
was native-made. "One half was handed over to the other side of the table 
amid much nierriment. The head was severed, and choice morsels cut Ironi 
the sides and handed over to the governor and visitors. One thing I remarked 
which was amusing, though disgusting. If the governor espied a nice morsel 
on the plate of his aide^ie-camp, who sat next to him, he would at once 
snatch it from his plate and help himself with his lingers, throwing the hones, 
or rather emptying the hones, from his own plate on the young man's, who 
seemed quite used to that sort of thing, and felt honoured, no doubt, that his 
superior had deigned even to notice him at all, much more to deprive him of 
the choice things upon his plate, and indeed he seemed very much pleased to 
have the honour of picking the hones which his master had left. 

The mode of dining in the more primitive form is much more real and 
enjoyable. Every one seems at ease and comfortable, because in a natural 
position. The rice having boiled its stated time in an earthenware or iron 
pot on the fire, is produced, steaming hot, and poured upon nice green leaves 
(ravenfontsy) spread uut on nice mats upon the floor. The soup is prepared, 
the wild fowl or beef has been roasted and boiled, and all sit down on the 
floor to dinner. Each person has given him, or her, by the slaves, several 
slips of the same leaf, which are instantly converted into shovels, or rather 
extemporaneous spoons. The rice is shovelled up and held over the left 
shoulder, that a slave may pour upon it the soup or hoiiilhn. This is emptied 
into the mouth, and each person helps himseli to the fowl and beef with his 
fingers. When all have had sufficient, a slave goes round with a bamboo-cane 
and pours water into each i)erson’s hands to cleanse them. The Alalagash 
are particulaily clean in this respect. The teeth are w'ashed and the mouth 
cleansed after every meal ; the cc>nsequence is we rarely find a Malagash 
with unsound teeth or impure breath. The teeth of the Alalagash people 
generally are white and beautiful. 

The Betsimisarakas are remarkably clean in their habits. When I have 
been travelling about the coiintiy I inive remarked how frequently they bathe. 
TVhenever we rested at a stream these men (the bearers) had a plunge, and 
purified themselves from the perspiration and dust which had accumulated 
on the journey. I never kue\v them to enter into a town or village without 
fiist washing themselv'es in a stream and arranging their attire. The conse- 
cpience naturally lollows that we very larely find leprosy and skin-disease 
amongst them. But amongst the Hovahs it is very common. The lepers in 
Tamatave and Eoulepoint were all Hovahs. 

It must be remembered the Hovahs lead a more settled and sedentary life 
than do the Betsimisarakas. The Hovahs along the coast very rarely work. 
Their chief occupations being trading and employment on the Queen's service, 
such as Soldiers, pohee, or customs. Many of these men never see or touch 
water from year to year, excei t to drink. 

The great curse of the people seems to be drink. The quantity of rum 
imp)Orted is enormous. Only take Eoulepoint for example, and we find that- 
fewy year there are 22d0 gallons of rum imported everv^ month, or 22,500 
gallons per annum; w'hile at Tamatave th. re are 112,700 gallons imported. 
The natives also prepare a native drink called betsa-hetsa. 


2 . — Journey from Tamatave to the French Island Colony of St. Mary, 
Madagascar. By T. Wilkinsox, Esq. 

Fecemher 1 1 th, 1868. — Early this morning I left Tamatave, with my 
palanquin and bearers, for the French colony of St. Mary, to the north of 
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Tamatave. Besides the palanquin, there was a good-sized trunk filled with 
clothing and pro\'isions, and which, sii3[>ended on a pole between two men, was, 
toiiether with some bedding, quite a load lor them, and they could with 
difficulty keep up with the palanquin and bearers. Proceeding slowly, we 
reached the same evening the village oi li’ontst^ situated about hall-way 
between Tamatave and Foulepointe, having passed during the day a snaall 
village called Yohidoity, for a description of which, as well as the intervening 
country between Tamatave and Foulepointe, I reler inquirers to the works of 
Ellis, the missionary, upon Madagascar, which contain all the necessary 
information. On the ISth, at an early hour, we left Ifontsy, and reached 
Foulepointe, as the French call it, about mid-day. There are only about 
three foreigu residents, traders, in this place. One of them had a small 
coasting lugger anchoied close in-shore, with which in fine weather he traded 
between St. ary and divei*s parts of the Malagash coast. 

On the 19th" we (myself and bearers) leit Foulepointe early in the 
morning in a northerly direction, the route being more or less along the sea- 
beach, and in cutting ofi: corners we sometimes passed thiough tracks of 
timbered lands. The first canoe crossing-place was called (as pronounced) 
“ Angaba,” but whether a river or a lagoon, I could not determine on account of 
the sluggish nature of the water, which appeared to have no movement one 
wav or the other, and I was in too much ot a hurry to try and examine it 
further up. We soon reached another crossing-place of the same kind, called 
(as pronounced) “ Fangafaran.” At each crossing-place we paid the sum of 
about two pence to the owner of the canoes, who assisted in paddling ns over. 
The canoes were so small and wretched that only three or four persons could 
cross each trip, and the least imprudence or unsteadiness would cause the 
upsetting of the canoes, the loss ot the baggage, and the drowning, probably, of 
any passengers who could not swim. About 11 a.m. we arrived at Mahambo, 
a nee-trading village on the coast, that had considerably increastd iu size 
during the last few years. My host here, a native of Mauiitius, was engaged 
in trading in cotton goods with the natives, in exchange tor rice, ot which 
grain (the staple produce of Madagascar) he stated that Mahambo furnishes 
about 500 tons yearly. He had a quantity of rice on hand, and was waiting 
for a ship to send it to Mauiitius. He also stated that the anchorage, open to 
the northward, but protected by land and a coral-reei on the other side's, could 
accommodate vessels of bOO or TOO tons, and that vessels of only tons 
could come in almost close to the shore, also that several cargots of bullocks 
have been shipped from this place to Mauntius this year. The place, which 
was formerly very small, has now a population of pre)bably 10e*0 ^laLiga&h, as 
also two or three foreign lice-traelers, who buy rice from the natives, and resell 
it to the Mauritius and other vessels that come in here. A battery is in 
course of construction by the Hovahs, and the red earth and clay of which it is 
composed looms bright in the rays of the sun, and can be seen at a considerable 
distance. After breakfast we started northward, and late in the evening 
reached Fenoarivo, a place ot considerable im]^.>ortance on account of its rice- 
trade. Between Mahambo and Fenoarivo we had crossed a river or lake 
connected with the sea, named (as pronounced) “Azafo,*' and we also saw 
some large long stones, sticking upright in the ground, and wrapped up in 
white calico, said to be iu memory of dead persons. Our path was over rocks 
that jutted out into, and bounded, the sea ; over plains covered with fine wiry 
grass ; through forests in which orchids were very conspicuous, and through 
parkhke scenery that much resembles portions of Australia. During the 
journey from Tamatave up to this point, 1 noticed that where the sea-beach 
is sandy the trees grow at some distance from it, and there is much back- 
water, as though the sea had gradually retired and left some of its waters 
behind it ; but where the beach is rocky the trees and sea meet, the sea 
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^’ashing up into the roots of rlie tree^^, and instead of back-water tliere is, so to 
speak, back-land/* larj:e rocks in isolated masses lar out into the sea, aiound 
and over which the sea dashes with great loice. 

On approaching Fenoarivo the scenery becaine much more romantic, hills 
and red solid earth, instead of the everlasting levcd samls that skirt the sea- 
shore to the north and south of Tamatave. Fenoarivo is much larger, and has a 
more ancient appearance than Alahamho, and there are iiniuen^e manuo-trees, 
as at Foulepointe. Uppo.-ite the village is a small low wooded isjland, named 
(as pronounced) Xossi Ansamo,’* and said to have been used as a burial-place 
from time immemorial for the ancient chiefs of this parr of the country, some 
of whose descendants, scattered and few since the Hovah conquests, contmiie to 
use it at the present time. 

Fenoarivo is situated in a large bay, in which there is again a smaller bay, 
where boats and small craft anchor. The hay proper, where larue vessels 
anchor, is protected from wind and sea by the mainland and by the island 
already mentioned, and is said to be safe in ordinary weather. The anchorage 
ground consists of sand and mud, the latter carried down and deposited in the 
sea by one or both of the two rivers that run into the bay on each side of 
the village of Fenoaiivo. There is a battery at some distance from the bay. 
The native population of the place is, including the garrison, ])robably about 
2300, and there is a long street, apparently the only street in the place, about 
a quarter of a mile long, running nearly east and west. On account of the rain 
which fell on the morning of the 21st, we did not start until mid-day. Our 
route was ptrincipally alonu the sea-shore, w'hich was frirmed hv such trees as 
‘"vacoas” and *‘hlaos.'^ as they are called in Afauntius, and other trees. 
About 3 p.:m. wx arrived at a lake several miles in circumference, called 

Tampolo,"' between which and the sea we had barely room to pass dryshod, 
the sea-moutli of the lake appearing to have been recently closed by a bar of 
sand, like many other outlets which close and open again at intervals. About 
two hours before sundown we crossed, in a frail canoe, the wide mouth of the 
romantic-looking river called (Ub pronounced) Alanangoro.*’ A fresh north- 
cast breeze blowing at the tune raised such a npple as to cause the water to 
wash into the canoe, and only four persons, sitting as still as posbihle, could 
he conveyed over at one time, so that it took nearly two hours to pass over 
our whole party. Upon landing on the opposite side we had to ascend a steep 
hill to reach a group of huts where we were to pass the night, and which form 
one of the government stations for the relays ot runners employed to forward 
letters and messages in cases of emergency. The view" from the lull-top was 
magniticent. To the eastward the sea, lighted up by the rays of the setting 
sun, w"as spread out as lar as the eye could reach, and high ranges of hills 
bounded the vibion w"ebt\vard, tvhile between them and the sea w'ere other 
hills and Ihrestb and the wide spreading river, very wide liere at its mouth 
and studded with islands, among which a few- fishing -canoes were silently 
gliding. The fibh seemed abundant, from the manner in which, ever and 
anon, they leaped from the water into the air, and there is also said to be good 
shooting on this river. On the 22n<l w^e staned at daylight, as usual, to escape 
the fieiw" rays of the sun as much as possilde, and having crossed the (as ]'ro- 
noiuiced) “ Alanansatra’' Kiver about 10 a.m., reached a rice-t lading village 
named (as pronounced) “ Alannnkatafa” about 11 a.ji., wdiere we breaktasted. 
The rice from the interior that is purchased here is sent on to Fenoarivo, or St. 
Alaiy, by sea in canoes, the sea being much calmer here than on many other 
X-iaits of the coast on account of the island ot St. Alary (Alahmasli name 
“ Xossi-bryo”) acting as a sort of hreakwuter to the heavy -sea-swelL The 
track, so far, along the coast liad been level and easv of access, but an hour or 
two after leaving Alanankatafa it became so difficult that I had to dismount 
from my palanquin and travel on foot for about 2 miles. Our path lay along 
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steep ascents and descents, over hills of red earth mixed with white quartz ; 
over mountain streams in which the water was deliciously sweet and cool ; 
over and under fallen and hah- fallen tiees; and over rocks, shrubs, and 
flowers, that obstructed the track, which, originally a mere fuoipath, had been 
so worn year after year by the hill-torrents tnat it has now become in places 
a deep gully, or furrow, several feet high on each side, though only wide 
enough lor one man to walk in, and the forest was so thick and tanaled in 
some places as to cover the top of the sully, thus forming a sort of tunnel, 
the whole scene reminding me of the difficult road between the coast and the 
capital. From the top of one of the steepest ascents there was a fine view, 
dtcidedly the best on this part of the coast, of St. Mary, with its white-looking 
buildings and fortifications distinctly visible at a distance of many miles to 
Seaward, while to the northward and westward, bounded only by the horizon, 
were lofty ranges covered witli thick forests. The long low sandy “ Point 
Laree,’' as the French call it, or Evonga,’' as it is called by the Malagash, 
was also visible, running away out to the eastward until it appeared almost to 
touch St. Mary, the sight of which in the possession of the French does not 
ten<l, probably, to produce the most amiable feeling in the breasts of the 
Hovahs. The path finally descended again to the coast, where, over sand and 
rock, we followed along the sea-shore, which was here covered with red sea- 
weed, until we came to some wretched-looking huts on the river called (as 
pronounced) ‘‘Marimbo,” where we stayed for the night. 

There being no empty hut, I had to sleep m the same room with a Hovah 
family of several persons, and a number of fowls, fleas, &c., ^c. ; and the large 
fire by which the family was cooking its rice (for these people always dine 
late) made the hut intensely hot and very trying to a sick person like me. 

Early on the 23rd we crossed, in a canoe, the Fiver Marimbo, and about 
10 A.M. arrived at the Eiver Tsiamango, where were a few miserable huts, and 
where we breafifa.^ted, having previuusly passed, about 9 a.m., tbe Hovah 
village and battery of Masovariaka, the military commander oi which rules 
over Point Laree and the adjacent country. The battery was situated some 
distance ofl* from the road, to our left, and presented the appearance ot a hill 
crowned with huts, and, being at least half a day's journey inland from Point 
Laree, could not be so easily suignised by a French descent as if it were nearer 
the Point. After hieakfaat Ave crossed the river in a canoe, and proceeded 
over a low sandy country covered Avirh woods and swamps. The heat was 
intense, as the lowness of the laud and the trees completely bhut out the sea- 
breeze, and we were glarl, about 4 P.M., to reach Point Laive, Avhere there are a 
custom-house, flagstafl, and Hovah officials. The only vegetation seemed to 
be a few coco-nut trees, and there were a quantity of native hiit^, in one of 
which lived a Frenchman (the only foreign resident in the place), together 
with his mistress, thoiuh he has another est iblisliinent and another mittress 
at the adjacent island oi St. Mary, where he was visiting at the time of my 
arrival, and with which he carries on a trade in rice and bullocks by means of 
large canoes. As he was absent, however, his mistress refused to let me have 
a canoe, so that 1 could not cross over to St. jMary that day as 1 had intended. 

The Hawaii chief of the custom-house, however, was very kind, and placed 
at my disposal a large, well made, airy hut, furnished with chairs and tables. 
Point Laree, or Gronga, seems capable of turnishing rice and bullocks to 
shipping, though ships seldom call here, notwithstanding that there is a toler- 
able anchorage to leeward of the Point, the long island of St. Mary abreast, 
forming a sort of natural breakwater. One day's journey up the oast is the 
bay, called Tintin^iue by the French, and IMalieU by the Malagash, which, 
thoueh a secure anchorage, is seldom visited by shipping, there being no 
Hovah governor nor custom-house there. Point Laree seems an open sandy 
point, Avith nothing but a few miserable trees to protect it from the summer 
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sun and the bleak wind of winter. There are about 100 huts, and, allowing 
two persons on an average to each hut, this would give a population of 200 
persons. Between here and Tamatave the traveller can procure fish, fowls, 
rice, and eggs at most of the stations, and that is all there is ; scarcely a drop 
of milk could I get in a country where cattle swann, and butter or cheese are, 
of course, things not known. Population is sparse, and there is no cultivation 
to speak of, except rice, the production of w'hich all over this part of the 
island would probably be much increased did proj^er means of transport to 
bring it to the shipping depots on the coast exist ; but under the present un- 
civilised system nothing vill ever exist, except perhaps missionaries, who are 
at the capital in firties, and seem to flourish. The poor population of this 
portion of the coast lives upon rice, fish, bananas, sugar-cane, and such other 
easily obtained food as the place atfords ; while the wages — about six shillings 
per month — that some of them receive from foreign traders, together with the 
trade that they drive with, and the custom dues that they receive from, 
foreigners, also help them to make a living. The traveller should come w'ell 
prorided with “ cut money’’ (French five-franc pieces cbopped up into little 
hits), the change of the country ; for, whereas near Tamatave it is so plentiful 
that he receives the value of lOT cents in exchange for a five-franc piece, here 
he only obtains 96 cents, and very often no change at all can be procured. On 
the 24th I fell in with an old Alalagash native of St. Alary, and consequently 
a French subject, who was going to cross over to St. Alary on the morrow, 
with some bags of rice, and he promised to give me a passage in his canoe on 
the top of the rice-hags. Communication with St. Alary seemed (probably 
from political motives) to be discouraged as much as possible. 

After about three hours’ passage, we landed at a small wooded inlet, where 
was a hut inhabited by a Franco-Al ala gash policeman, and where we landed 
Some baggage ; after w^hich, coa:^ting along the island to the southw^ard, hills, 
roads, and trees were often visible, with here and there a hut and a patch of 
reddish black, where the red soil had been denuded by fire of its native veidnre 
preliminary to planting it with rice; and after two houis of this kind of 
coasting, sometimes under sail, and at other times propelled by our oars, we 
reached, about 11 A.ii , a snug little wooded cove, called (as pronounced) 
“ Ainbatakokoa,” wheie the owner ot the canoe resided, and after the rice had 
been landed, the canoe was hauled up on to the beach, and the party had 
some boiled rice, fish, &:c., &c., as refreshment. I then hired a small canoe 
for the sum of lO/Y., and after a trip of three hours more in a southerly diiec- 
tion along the coast, nearly upsetting once or twice, the country gradually 
assumed a more level appearance. The coco-nut trees were more and more 
numerous, the white buildings of the French seat of government, called (as 
pronounced) “ Ambodiiatre,” began to appear as we finally landed. It w^as 
Christmas Fay, and several Fiench flags were flying; there were quite a 
number of well-built stone houses, some fortifications, a floating bridge, and 
a good road, — a wonderful thing in Aladagascar. It appears altogether to be 
the best built place on tins coast at least, and perhaps wnth the exception of a 
XX)rtion of the capital, the best built place in Aladagascar. A black Alalagash 
policeman, in French employ and uniform, met me at landing, and asked me 
if 1 came from the “Grande t<‘rrc,” meaning the Aladagascar mainland, he also 
asked me my name, and I gave him my card to carry olf to his su[)eriorin 
Command. The place where 1 landed vras called “Isle AIadam,”a very small 
island connected by a temjxirary floating bridge with the main island, and on 
it are constructed nearly all the Guveimment establishments, such as Govern- 
ment House, Government stores, barmcks, the Alilitary Hospital, &c., &c. 
The island of St. Alary is about 50 kilometres long, by 10 wide, and is 
situated at the distance of about 8 miles from the nearest point of the Mala- 
gash coast. The reefs on the east coast of the island make it inaccessible to 
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shipping on that side, bnt on the west side a gap in the belt of reefs enables 
vessels of large tonnage to penetrate into a bay formed by the embouchures of 
two small rivers, and it was close to this spot, the residence of the few French 
inhabitants of the island, that I had landed. The anchorage, say the French, is 
deep, 8 or 10 metres, and the waters are always calm. 


3 . — On the Sjpecifie Gravity of the Water of the South Atlantic* By 
Samuel White Hoddixg. 


The chief differences in oceanic specific gravity arise from rainfall and eva- 
poration. The uiorease or diminution of change caused b}- the latter is quite 
apparent from daily observation, but when a region of ten degrees square is 
taken to mean observations, and the results found carried on to the adjacent 
regions similarly treated, the efi’ect of the relative degree of evajwation is 
marked and interesting. For some years past 1 have made a practice cT 
taking obseivations of the dry- and damp-bulb thermometers every two hours 
throughout the twenty- four. These have been registered in the same latitudes 
on three following voyages at the same season of the year, and when duly 
meaned enable me to point out their value in showing the relative degree of 
moisture prevailing over the regions traversed on our homeward route. The 
Comparison of the differences between the two thermometers with the change 
in specific gravity is especially worthy of note, and may he clearly traced in 
the following table, in which observations are entered w^bich are taken in the 


parallels between 35 

s. and 30 x. 



Atlantic Ocean. 

Specific Gravity'. 

Difference of Dry and 
Wet Bulbs. 

a o 

Between 35 S and 30 S .... 

•02579 

3-6 

, , 30 

,,20 

-02638 

• . .. 4*5 

,, 20 

,,10 

•02717 

.... 5*0 

, , 10 

,, 0 

•026S6 

4*6 

,, 0 

,, ION 

*02623 

3*5 

, , 10 

,,20 

•02655 

3-7 

,, 20 

,, 30 

•02754 

4*4 

By this table it is 

shown that — 




An increase of U*9 between the thermometer gives an increase of *00059 
,, 0-5 ,, ,, ,, *00079 

A decrease of 0*4 ,, ,, a decrease of *000.31 

,, !•! ,, ,, ,, *00003 

An increase of 0* 2 , , , , an increase of *00032 

0*7 ,, ,, ,, *00099 


From these figures it apjicars that an increase in the amount of evaporation 
has more eftect in incr asinij the lange of specific gravity tlian a decrease has 
in diminishing it ; bhowinu, it would seem, a tendency of "sea-v\ater to establish 
its equilibrium more easily when disturbed by rainfall than when rendered 
heavier by an increase of evaporation. From tlie six observations in the last 
table, the tour cases of increase against the two of decrease give the foilowiu-»- 
result : — 

An increase of 0*575'^ causes an increase in specific gravity of *000672, 

but 

A decrease of 0*7.5° only causes a decrease in specific gravity of *000470. 


* Extracted from a Memoir comraurucated to the Society by the author, ‘On 
the Currents and Sp.'citic Gravity of the South Atlantic." 
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Cue cause, therefore, appears to Iiave douhle the effect of the other ; according 
to this, the change for the even degree would be — 

Change of 1° -f- would give change in specific gravity -j- *001253 

r. 1" - M -'000626. 


I believe that a large number of ol'iservations extending over several years 
would enable one to establish a proportionate ratio of change in specific gravity 
depending on the degree of evaporation. The suggestion I brought forward 
just now, on the apparent tendency of sea-water to regain its equilibrium more 
eosily under one cause of disturbance than another, is one that cannot be 
satisfactorily proved by the comparatively limited number of the observations. 

There are other causes which alter the range of specific graviry besides the 
etfects of rainiall and evapoiation; there is an illustration of this in the great 
Southern Ocean. I allude to the melting icebergs, which, breaking adrift from 
the Antarctic continent, are borne northward till they arrive in temperate 
regions, where they soon become paid of the ocean they hitherto floated in. There 
are two great ocean currents in the southern hemisphere, well known to seamen 
under the names of the Mozambique and the Antarctic, or icebearing, currents. 
The meeting of these two currents being often very abrupt, a large amount of 
latent heat is set free on the condensation of vapour near the limits of the 
tropical current, giving nse to storms and other meteorolosicai phenomena so 
frequently experienced by seamen in rounding the Cape. The specific gravity 
of the Antarctic current is, as might be expected, lower than that of the ]\ro- 
zanibique. Obscivatiuns on three winter voyages prove this fact ; the results 
are : — 


^Vest of Cape Agulhas. 

Spec. Grav. Temperature. 
1st Voyage .. *02544 62*0 

2ijd ,, .. *02523 58-7 

3rd ,, .. *02669 59*3 


t of Cape Agulhas. 
4raT. Temperature. 


These observations are taken between 30° s. and 35° s,, and show that on 
each voyage the specific gravity falls on entering the cold waters of the Polar 
current. 

Here is the mean of the three voyages : — 

West of Agulhas. East of Agulhas. 

■02579 60-0 *02620 68-3 


The difference is certainly small (*00041), rather less than half a degree on 
the scale of the hydrometer, but yet the same differences exist on each 
voyage, one confirming the other. Perhaps the small difference may arise from 
taking my obsen ations tco near tbe limits of either current, but ship^s home- 
ward bound do not, as a rule, remain long in these latitudes, hence so limited a 
number of observations. 
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Newfoundland, surrey of, 306. 

New Guinea, 201. 

Publications, notices of, 309 et seq, 
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of, 204. 
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Otuiti, 109. 

Owen Stanley, Mt., 202. 
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of, 338, 340. 
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108 seq. 
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Faszepa alphabet, 83, 
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Peel, Dr., 198. 
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Pekin, dirtiness of, 243. 
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Petermann, Dr., 331. 
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327. 
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Pih-ho district city, 164. 

Fih-shwuy-ke.mg, 176. 

Pi-ma-kwan P.iss, 171, 

Pirn, Capt., 94. 

Pi raw village, 350. 
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Poiismouth Harbour, survey of, 304. 
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257 ; award of, 276. 

Pi lines. Isle of, 368. 

Ptolemy, geography of the Nile souixes, 3, 
Pumsul, 43. 

Pundits, exploration by, 207 et seq. 

Pung-a-na village, 81, 

Pu1:,” the, 121. 

Queensland, survey of, 308. 

Quichua relics, 116, 

“ Quiet ’’ Haven, or Bay, 26 note. 

Rahaguddy, 160, 

Raharolahy, 361, 

Rangjizavaka, River, 360. 

Rapanui, or Easter island, 108 et seq. 
Raraguddy, 163. 

Kasoherina, Queen, 307. 

Rawlinson, Mr H., on Mr. Hayward’s ex- 
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Himalayan exploiations, 212, 214; on the 
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Rawung-Chaka salt lake, 2u8. 

Keade, Mr. W. VV'., 4 ; Journey to the Upper 
Waters of the Niger, 185 et seq. 

Reinthal, M,, 231. 

Reniboto, or Mdlle, Juliet, her animosity to 
the Englbh, 3b8. 

Richards, Capt., Report of, on the Suez Canal, 
259 et seq. 

Riego R*mge, 211. 

Rimdee, 43. 

Rochma, 217. 
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Rocket, Dr. P. M., obituary notice, 299. 

Ross, Sir J.ime', 149. 

Ho tt nest, 195. 

Royal Geographical Society, purchase of ns.nv 
premises for the bus ness of, 357, 

Rudok, 208, 

Russians in Central Asia, 319. 

Said, Port, 75, 

Satki, 42. 

Salt-mines, 42. 

Samav village, 219. 

Sand-drift in the Suez Canal, 104. 

Sangara country, 186, 

San-ho-Chang, 169. 

Sanju district. 60. 

Pass. 136. 

Sanpo Gorge, 213. 

River, 219, 346, 352, 353, 

Sarikee Valley, 48, 

Sasser Pass, 41. 

Saunders, jMr., on the new couise of the Yellow 
River, 37; mountain system of Noith 
India, 137 ; Australia, as supplying horses 
to India, 206 ; the Kuen-Lun plateau, 
213, 214 ; the Terek Pass, 233 ; Irawady 
sources, 356. 

Schlagintweit, Adolf, 6. 

Se-chim^-keaou, 170. 

Seeprah, 42, 

Se-ho, the, 174. 

Semirechinsk, or district of the seven riveis, 
230. 

Senafe,160, 164. 

to Ashangi, table cf heights between, 

167. 

Serapeum, 97. 

Serongba, central mart, 218. 

Seun-ho, the, 184. 

Seuenhwafoo, 84. 

Seveitsoff, M., 221,231. 

Sha River, 33. 

Shaching, oi Shanching, t^4. 

Shaduia, 48, 50. 

Shaghawal, the, 64. 

Sharasi Pass, 222. 

Shall -ting-poo, 174. 

Shantung, Journey through, by Mr. J. Maik- 
ham, 137 et seq, 

Sharogol River, 249. 

Shasze, 236. 
shawl-goat, 43. 

Shaw, Sir. R. B., 5, 49 ; Visit to Yarkand 
and Kashgar, 124 et seq.; on the soda 
plains of Thibet, 212, 

Shay ok River, 41, 

Sheep used as beasts of burden, 42. 
Shih-keaou-poo, 172. 

Shih-i-ming, village, 80. 

Shi-neu-}>oo, 17.3. 

Shih-new-taou, tradition of, 175. 

Shun, Emperor, huge statue of, lo9. 


Siling, 209. 

Silk cultivation in China, 169. 

Simpson, Mt., 202. 

Sin Ching. 82. 

S-n-fan, 170. 

Singleton, 191. 

— ^ , Mt., 194. 

Skormakof, M., 228. 

Sla 'en, Major, 349 ; notes on the inundations 
of the Irawa'ly, 354-356. 

Snowy Range, 70. 

Socie^e d’etudes du Canal de Suez, 91. 

Sola plains in Thibt-t, 212, 

Sodas, itinale infinticide of, 320. 

Someiset, Port, 202, 

Sonkul Lake, 222. 

Plateau, 222. 

Sooget Valley, 51. 

Sou^h Australia, suiwey of, 307, 

St. Maiy’s Island, Madagascar, 372 ct seq. 
Stanley, Capt. Owen, 201. 

StaiveJ Steppe,” the, 319. 

Steam in Antaictic exploration, 145, 148. 
Steam-lauiiches, employment of, 4. 
Stepben'on, Robeit, leport of, against the 
Suez Canal, 91. 

Stoke>, Lieut., 237 ; on the navigation of the 
Yang-tsze Kiang, 241. 

Strang'-urd, Loid. 209. 

Stuart. Macilougall, 195. 

Sturt, Capt. C., obitnaiy notice, 287. 

Suen-hw a-foo, 84, 245. 

Sucklinc;, Mt., 202. 

Suez Canal, description of, and pilotage direc- 
tions for, 75 et seq. 

Loul Houghton's report on ti:e 

npeniny: of, 88 et seq. 

Report on, by Capt. Richards and 

Lt.-Cwl. Clarke, 259 til seq. 

— ^tvle^l the “‘Stiaits of Lesseps,^' 

314. 

Suhniai Kah River, 347, 318, 

Sulphur spring', 81. 

Summer Palace of Pek'U, 244. 

Sura'Wati Rivei, 122, 

Suru, 160. 

Siiuk Pass, 225. 

Swinhoe, Consul, his description of Kalgan, 
83 ; on the tiade of the Yang-tsze Kiang, 
235 et seq. 

Sz’chueu, 339, 345, 356. 

Tabistanee route, 41. 

Tae-nyan-foo, 138. 

Tae-pmg-ho, the, 169. 

Tae-j-han, or Sacred Mountain, 138. 

Ta-fu-sze Monastery, 239. 

Ta-gan, ganison town, 179. 

Taghalma Peak, 66. 

Tai-ping-Wan, 26. 

Ta-keen-shan, 175. 

Takla-Makan Desert, 127. 
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Tamatare, 363. 

, journey from, to St. Mary^ Is! anil, 

372. 

Tampolo Lake, 374-. 

Tamsui, 80. 

Riyer, 86. 

Ta-muh-shoo, 176. 

Tanibe Province, notes on, 359 et seq, 

Taou-ho, the, 184. 

Tapeng River, 349. 

Taragat Pass, 227. 

Tarikh-i-Rashidi, Pei-sian MS., 213. 

Tash Kurgdn, 66. 

'I’ashrobat defile, 226, 

Ta-toro-ho, the, 335. 

Ta-tsian-loo, 335 ; gorge, 335. 

Ta-tsing River, 21, 23, 28. 

Tantsee, 42. 

Taso Mts., 339. 

Tayier, Mr, J. W*,, on Greenland Fiords and 
Glaciein, 156 et seg, 

Tchihatchef, M. Piene de, 73. 

Tea-drmking, e:ccessive, of the Yaikandis, 133. 
Teenai, 217. 

T’6en-ma-s!ian, tradition of, 185, 

Terano Hau, lu9. 

Kau, 109. 

Terek River, 224. 

Terekti Pass, 226. 

Tessik-tash, 228. 

Thaldat, 45. 

Thibet. Eastern, Mr. Cooper’s Ti a v els in, 335 
et seq. 

Thibetan plains, whiteness of, 212. 

plateau, four riveis lising in, 219. 

Thok-Jalung gold-field, 210. 

Thok-Sailung gold-field, 210, 

“ThniT,” the, 120. 

Tiahnanoca city, relics at, 116. 

Tie-men-quaii, 24-26. 

Tientsin to Kiachta, route from, 243 et seq» 
Tihsee, 42. 

3’ihshing Pass, 83. 

Timor, ponies supplied to India fiom, 206. 
Tiroseh, Lake, 77, 96, 104, 

Tintingue Bay, 375. 

Tiznaf River, 52, 61. 

To River, 169. 

To-ka-ham River, 82. 

town, 82. 

Tooka, volcanic ndges near, 162, 

Too-koo-i-oo, King, 110. 

Toorras, the, 129. 

Torres, discovery of New Zealand by, 201, 
Toyanda Rivulet, 227. 

Trans-Himalayan erploi ations, 207 et seg. 
Trans-Naryn country, Expedition to by Bai on 
Osten Sacken, 22i et seq, 

Triton Bay, Dutch settlement of, 2l>l. 
Tsanfan coal-mines, 25. 

Tsagan Turgenk, 246. 

Tseen-ftih-yae, Buddhist sculptures at, 177. 


Tseen-shwuy, 170. 

Tsehya Valley, 138. 

'fseih-le-teen, ISO. 

Tsenbo, 348. 

Tsiamango River, 375, 

Tsi-ho-hien, 23. 

Tsing-pih-keang, the, 170. 

T^i-nan-foo, 24, 138. 

Tftin-kiaug-pu, 21. 

Tsi-Nan, 24. 

Ts -Nan-Foo, 24. 

Tsun-ning, 169. 

Tsze-tung-ho, the, 173. 

Tsze-vang, 183. 

Tuh-keaou-ho, the, 170. 

Tula River, 248. 

Tung-ho, the, 172. 

Tung oil-tree, 181. 

Tung-olo Mts., 336. 

village, 336. 

Turki Sipahis, 50. 

Tiiikistan, Eastern, 125, 

, Russian explorations in, 229. 

Tz-coo, French mission station, 342. 
Tze-fan country, 343 ; tribe, 343. 


ITrga, 248. 

Urpi Canal. 65. 

Valikhanoff, M., 231. 
Veniukoft', M., 231. 

Victoria, coast survey of, 307. 

, Colony of, 200. 

River, 197. 

V^incot, M., 238. 

Vohidoity River, 360, 369. 
villiige, 369, 373, 


Waddouring Springs, 191. 

Wadela Pl^eau, 164. 

Wai-ho River, 22. 

Walcott, Mr., 243, 

Walyamiirra Lake, 191,’ 

Wan-chang-ku, 185. 

\\ an-chang-te, Chinese god of literature, 173. 

— , temple of, 173. 

Wan-hien, 238. 

Wantseuen Hien, 84, 

Water-wheels, Chinese, 181, 

Wax-tree plantations, 168. 

Wei-chung, 173, 

Wei-fung-shan Hill, 177. 

Wei-hsien, 138. 

Weilbarrin, 194. 

Weiseefoo city, 343. 

Wenho River, 84. 

V estminster, Marquis of, obituary notice, 298. 
Vhyte, Mr. W, A., Route fiom Tientsin to 
Kiachta, 243 et seq. 
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\ViIcox, th^:orv of, as to the I'awaJr, 346, 
347,351. 

WiJkinson, Mr. T., Journey from Tamatave 
to St. Mary^s Islaad, 37J sej. 

Williamson, Kev. A., 137. 

Williams’ ‘Thiough, Buimah to Wt^-^tem 
China/ 349. 

Wimlich, Tommy, 193. 

Winipoo, lelics of cremation at, 1 14. 

Wylie, Mr. A., on the new couise of the 
Tellow Paver, 35, 36 ; Notes of a Journey 
from Ching-too to Hankow, 168 et seq, 

Wyllie, Mr. J. W. S., on the Suez Canal, 105 ; 
obituary notice, 296. 

Woje-’at, mountainous leg'on of, 162, 

Woo-ohan-liien, 2 17. 

Woo-tsih-teen, empress, 177. 

Wor-tze Hills, 175, 


Yakoob Beg, 129-133. 

Kooshbea:ie, o, 73. 

Yaks, 59. 

Yale, Mt., 202. 

Yanghissir, 66. 

Yangi Pa-^s, 52, 136. 

Yang-t^ze Kiang, the, 21 : tni le of the, 235 : 
duricLilties ot itt. navigation, 240, 241. 


YukanJ and Ivasligar, Visit to, by Mr. U. B. 
Shaw, 1 24 et seq, 

city, 62-65. 

Kiver, 127. 

, esp'oration of the, 41 ; souice 

oi the. 56. 

Yailong Paver. 336. 

Yea he, Mt., 192. 

Yellow liiver, new Loaise of the, 20 ; dieary 
aspect of the, 22. 

Y e w-heang-poo, 1 7*2. 

Yew-tsze-ho, the, 169. 

Ying-Chow, 33. 

Yolk, Cape, 203. 

Yuie, Colonel, on Indian geogiapliy, 219. 
Yunghisaar, 126. 

Yungho Kiver. 244. 

Yung-woo-poo, 174. 

^ ii-ihan, 23, 24. 

Yun-yang-hien, 218. 


2!ami»t^nee route, 41. 
Zampuiia. a kind of fish, 361. 
Zane, Point, 366. 

Zeiatihan d stiiet, 230. 
River, 233. 
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mho de Pao de Janeiro 

Verxeltl, M. E. de Paris 

\ illavicexcio, Don Mimuel Guayaquil 
V RAXGELL, Adm. Baron . . 5t. Petersburg 
Ziegler, W. J. M Winterthur 
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FELLOWS. 

( To 11th Jaxuaet, 1870.) 


Year of ! — 
Election.! 

1869 1 
1868 ; 
1863 i 

1860 j 

1851 ! 
1865 j 
1865 I 

1861 j 

1853 j 
1830 I 

1867 

1867 

1861 I 

1862 i 
1859 I 

1830 I 

1859 1 

1860 j 

1830 j 

i 

1862 I 

1838 
1865 
1857 
1830 I 

I 

1864 I 
1857 : 


N,B. — Those having * preceding their names hate compounded for life. 


Abbott, Keith H.M. CobsuI. Odessa. 

♦Abbott, Wm., S. D., Esq. 28, Pern’) ridge-crescent, TT. 

Abdy, Rer. Albert, m.a. Linslade -vicar age, Leighton Buzzard. 

A Beckett, Arthur 31., Esq., F.E.C.S.E. * 

Abinger, W. F, Scarlett, Lord. Guards Club, S. W, 

Abercromby, Hon. J. 4th Battdion BiHe Brijide, Chester. 

Acheson, Frederick, Esq., C.E. 7, College-hill, Highbury-park, Xorth, X. 

Acland, J. Barton Arundel, Esq. Mount Peel, Canterbury, Xeic Zealand. Care 
of A. MiCs, Esq., 34, Hyde-parh-gardens, TF. 

Acland, Sir Peregrine Palmer F, P., Bart. Fairfield, Somerset. 
io*Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bail., f.k.S. 34, Hyde-park-gardens, W. ; and 
Killerton, Exeter, Devon. 

Adair, Col. Alex. Shafto. 7, Audley-square, W. 

Adare, Viscount. CleanveU-court, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 

Addington, Right Hon. H. U. 78, Eaton-place, S. W» 

Addison, Col. Thomas, c.B. 

Ainslie, Col. H. Francis. Burlington-chambers, ISO, Piccadilly, IF,; and 
United Service Club, S.W. 

♦Aiuswoi th, W. F., Esq., F.S.A. Bavenscourt-villa, Xeic-road, Hammersmith, TF. 
Airlie, David Graham, Eai*I of. Holly-lodge, Kensington, TT’. 

Aitchison, David, Esq. 180, Piccadilly, TF. 

♦Albemarle, George Thomas, Earl of. 11 , Grosvenor -square, TF. ; Qiiiddenham- 
hall, Larlingford, Xorfolk ; and Elvedon-hall , Sufiolk. 

20 Alcock, Sir Rutherford, K.C.B. Athenceum Club, S. TF. 

♦Aldam, William, Esq. Frickley-hall, near Doncaster, 

Aldom, Joseph R. Esq., ai.A,, PH. dr, Salixay-honse, Leyton, Essex, 

Aldrich, Captain Robert D., e.n. Windmill-road, Croydon, Surrey, S. 
Alexander, Colonel Sir Jas, Ed., K.C.L.S., F.E.A.S., f.r.s.e., etc., 14th Regt. 

United Service Club, S. TF. ; and Westerton-housc, Bridge of Allan, X.B. 
Allan, C. H., Esq. Lloydhs, E.C.; and 31, Park-street, Stoke Xeixington, X, 
Allan, G. W., Esq. Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. Care of Gen, J. H. Lefroy, 
R.A., 28, Cpxzen s-gate , TF. 
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Year of - 
Elect- on. i 

1858 

1867 

1865 

1854 

1860 

1867 

1862 

1861 


1868 

1868 

1856 

1867 
1866 

1868 
1861 
1860 

1853 

1868 

1857 
1864 
1830 

1863 

1858 
1862 
1861 
1866 


1855 

1858 

1863 

1867 

1857 


1830 

1863 

1869 

1863 


Allan, Jas., Esq. 122 , LeadenhaU-street^ E.C. 

Allen, Alderman Wm. F. 6 , P tie rshaia-ter race, South Kensington, TT. 

Allen, James Pearce, Esq. 13, Vt^aterho-place, 5^. TP. 

30 Ant'ona, J. S., Esq. 8 , John-strcet, Adelphi, Tl'C. 

Aiiderdon, John Edmund, Esq. Henlode House, Taunton^ Somerset, 

Anderson, Sir Henr^ L., k.C.b. Lidou-ofice, S'.TT. 

Anderson, James, Esq. 1 , Billiter^ourt, City, E,C. 

Anderson, John, Esq. Messrs. W. R. Adamson and Co. Shanghai. Care of 
llessy'S. Jno. Bvrd and Co., Hong Kong. Per Messrs. Adam, Thomson, and 
Co., 48, Lime-street, E.C. 

Anderson, John, Esq. Conservatice Club. S.W^. 

Anderson, Joseph, Esq. 7, Gceelond-square, Hyde-parh, TF. 

^Andrew, William P., E^q. 

Andiews, G. H., Esq. Tlte Cedars, Kev: Brentford. 

Andrews, John K., Esq. East-hlU-house , Wimbledon, ^.TF. 

40 Angas, George F., Esq. 72, PoHland-road, Xotfing-hill, W. 

Annesley, Col. the Hon. Hugh, ai.P. 25, Xurfolh-street, Parkdane, IF. 

*Aiison, Sir John William Hamilton, Bait, 55, Portland-place, IF. ; and 
Sherley-hovRe, Croydon. 

Ansted, Prof. D. T., F.R.S., etc. 33, Brunsicick-sqiuxre, W.C.; Atheneeum 

Club, S. W. ; and Chateau Vieux, St. Leonard, Boidojne-sur-Mer. 

*Anstey, Chisholm, Esq. Bombay. Care of Messrs. King and Co. 

Anstruther, M.-Gen. Philip, c.b., 5Iadras Artil. Airtu-castle, by Ftdhirk, S.B. 
Anstruther, Lieut. R. L.. Rifle Brigade. Starf-coUege, Farnbord -station. 
♦Antrobus, Sir Edmund, Bait. 146, Piccadilly, IF.; Loicer Cheain, Epsom, 
Surrey ; and A mesh nr y, Wdts. 

Arber, Edward, Esq., A.K.c, Admiralty, TF.C. ; and 5, Queen s-sguare, 
Bloomsbury., IF.C. 

Arbuthnot, George, Esq. 23, Hyde-park-gardens, TF, 

50 Arbuthnot, Major George, R.h.a. Coicarth, Sunningdale, 

Archer, Graves Thos., Esq. 1, Ennismore-place, Prince^S-gate, S'. 

Arconati, The Maiquis Giaimmaitmo. Casa Pr ini, Pisa, Care of Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, TT”. 

* Arden, Richaid Edward, Esq. Sunbury-park, Middlesex, S. TF. 

"^Armistead, Rev. Charles John, M.A., F.s.A. United University Club, S'. TF. ; 
and Sational Club, S. W. 

Armitage, Edward, Eisq. 3, Hall-road, St. John’s-tiood, K. TT”. 

Annitstead, Geo., Esq., m.p. Erro^-p trk, Errol, K.B. 

Ai'mstrong, Alexander, Esq., il.D., f.r.c.p., Diiector-General of the 

Navy IMelicol Department. Admiralty, Somerset-housc, TT7C, ; and Junior 
United Service Club, S. TT” 

♦Arrowsmith, John, Esq., f.R.a.s. ob, Herefoi'd-sguare, Old Brompten, S.W. 
Arthur, Captain William, R.y. The Priory, Leatherhead, 

60 Ashbee, Edmund Wm., Esq,, f.g.s, 17, Moniin>jtvn-Ci esceid, Peyent s-park. AMT”. 
Ashburton, Alex. Hugh, Loid. 
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List of Felloics of the 


Year of 
EiecUon, 

1864 

1853 
1830 
1869 
1S60 
1869 
1859 

1863 ! 

1854 
1846 ‘ 


1866 

1836 

1866 

1864 I 
1863 i 
1862 ! 

1859 I 

1857 

1861 i 
1857 j 

1861 j 

1862 1 

1865 j 

1855 I 

1861 i 
1861 ; 
1847 i 

I 

1853 I 

i 

1863 i 
1863 j 

1860 ; 
1860 ! 
1863 i 


* Ashton, R. J. Esq^. ThrecuJncedle-street, E.C, 

♦Ashwell, James, Esq,, it. a., f.g.s. 

♦Atkins, John Pellv, Esq., f.s.a. Sahted-place^ near Setemaks, 

Atlee, Charles, Esq. The Park^ EcOingt TT". 

Attwell, Professor Henry. Barnes^ 

Auld, Thomas Reid, Esq. 36, P o ''t Lind-placed T17 

Austen, Capt. Henry H. Godwin, 24th Foot, Trig. Survey. Paiijah, Jiuiior 
Uaited Service Clubf S', IT. : aiul Chihcorth-uiamry Gntldfo/dd Snrrei/. 
Austin, John G., Esq. Ctre cf the Colonial Company, 16, Leadeiihall-stt'eet, E.C. 
70 Ayrton, Acton S., Esq., Ai.p. 3, EiSex-court, Temple, E.C^ 

♦Ayrton, Frederick, Esq. 


♦Babington, William, Esq., 23, FuUua/i-place, Muida-hilly IF.; and 

Bonny Picer, Coast of Africa. 

♦Back, Admiral Sir Geo., d.c.l.,f.r.s. 109, CloHcester-plac€,Portinan-sq., U- 

Bacon, Geo. Washington, Esq. 127, Sirand, W.C. 

Badger, Rev, Geo. P, 21, Lea/ninyton-ro fd-vilLis, \Vestbounie-park, IF. 

Bagot, Christopher X., Esq. Oriental Chh, W. 

Bagot, Capt. L. H. Care of C. S. Bajot, Esq., 40, Chancery-lane, W.C. 

Bailey, L, C., Esq., Staff Commander, n.N. Topographical Department, 
Keir-street, Spring -gardens, S. TF. 

Baillie, Lt.-Colonel John, Bengal Staff Corps, 22, Palace-garde ns-terrace. Ken- 
si agio n, TF. 

Bail lie, William Henry, Esq, 2, Gloucestcr-road. JlercfjrJ-sqtLDC, S.W. 

80 Baines, Thomas, Esq. Care of JI/s. Baincs,, 14, Union-street, E'ing's Lynn, 
LSorfolk. 

♦Baker, John, Esq. 

Baker, Capt. Robert B. Oriental Cluh, Hanoeer-sqnare, IF. 

Baker, Sir Samuel White, Pasha. HcdKiJxam-hall, Bungay, Korfolh ; and 118, 
Belgrave-road. S. H'. 

Baker, ilajor Wm. T., 85tli Kegt. Junior United Sendee Club, S.W. ; and 
31, Grosvenor-place, Bath. 

Baldwin, Wilham Charles, Esq. LeyLimd-idcarage, Preston. 

Balfour, David, Esq. Bafour-castk, Kirhxall, K.B. 

Balfour, Maj.-General George, R.A., c.B. 6, CUceland-gardens, Jlyde-park, W. ; 
and Oriental Club, Ilanocer-sqxore , IF, 

Balfour, John, Esq. Kex South Wales; and Colinton, Qweensland; 30, St, 
James' s-street, 5,TF 

Balfour, John Osborn, Esq, 7, The Common, M'oohvich, 

90 Balfour, William, Esq. 1, Gladstone-villas, Walmer-road, Deal, KeJit. 

Balinhard, the Bight Hon. Jame:. Carnegie, Loid. Kinnaird-castle, Brechin. 

Ball, John, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Cluh, S. W, 

Bamforth. Rev. J., Principal of Doveton Collie. Madras. 
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Year ot 
EiecCoa. 

1852 ; 

j 

1862 I 

1858 ' 
1868 
1869 

1863 ' 
1835 j 
1844 i 
1862 ■ 

1868 1 
186 + i 

1867 j 

1858 I 

1859 ' 
1867 ; 

“ I 

1833 i 

1863 , 

1857 
1861 
1862 

1864 

1837 

1859 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1864 

1867 

1867 

1858 

1867 

1863 

1862 

1862 


Bancroft, Capt. W. C., 16tli Begt, Aide de Camp and MUitary Sec^, 
King*s Houses Jamaica ; M'Cregor and Co.., Charles-street, S. TT'. 

Banks, George F,, Esq., Surgeon E.x. 

Bannermnn, Sir Alexander, Bart. 46, Grosvenor-place. S’.]!*. 

Barber, Captiiin Harby, J. A. 55, Parlianieiit-street., /?. TF. 

Barchard, Fmnci^, Esq. Uorsted-place, Vchfeld. 

Baiford, A. H., Esq., m.a, 1, Cormcall-terrace, Begerct' s-par}., K. }V. 
ioo*Baring, John, Esq, Oakucood, Chichester, 

♦Baring, Thomas, Esq., il.P. 41, Upper Grosvenor-streei., TT'. 

Barlee, Frederick Palgrave, Esq. Perth, Western Australia. Care of G. 

Laurence, Esq., 12, MarUxjroh -road, Lee, S,E. 

Barlow, Fi'ederick Thomas Pratt, Esq. 26, Rvtland-gate, IV. 

Barnett, H. C., Esq. Care of Alex. Whytock, Esq., 9, George-street, Edinburgh. 
♦Bai-ns, John W., Esq, Bhmulpore, Punjauh, India; and Higher Tovcn, 
Buckfastleigh, Dt-con. 

Barmtt, James, Esq. Lyianc-hall, near Harrington, Cheshire. 

Bandngton, Lord, M.P. 19, Bed ford-street, Mayfair, TV. 

Barrington Ward, Marcus J., Esq., b.a., f.l.s., &c. CUf ton-cottage, Bristol ; 

and 14, Alfred-strcet, Be fast. 

Barrow, John, Esq., f.R.S., F.s.a. 17, Hanoter-terrace, Regent’ s-park, N. W. 
no Barry, Alfred, Esq. 

Bai'tholomew, John, Esq. 17, Broicn-square, Edinburgh. 

Bartlett, Herbert Lewis, Esq. Union Club, S. TT7 
Barton, Alfred, Esq., ii.D. Hampton Court. 

Basevi, Capt. J. P., E.E. 100, Belg race- road, S. TV. ; Jfessrs. Grindlay Co., 
Parliamerd-street, 

♦Bateman, James, Esq., F.R.3., L.s. Kaypcrslcy-hall, Staffordchirc. 

Bateman, John F., Esq., C.E. 16, Great George-stveet, TTVs^mms^er, a?. TV. 
Bates, Henry Walter, Esq., F.Z.S. 15, Whitehallplace, /S.TT". 

Bateson, George, Esq. Ileslington-hall, 1 orh. 

Batten, John H., Esq. Ako nc HiV, Iknzance ; and Oriental Club, Hanocer- 
square, W. 

J 20 Bax, Capt. Hemy G. 2, Sussex-plice, Hydepark-gardens, TTT 

♦Baxter, 8ir David, Bart. Dundee; 5, Moray-place, Edliih»rgh ; and Kilmaron- 
castle, Cupar, Fife. 

Baxter, Richaid, Esq. (BaiTister-at-Law), Ldnster-gardens, Baysveater, TV. 
Baxendale, Joseph H., Esq. 78, Brook-sirLct, TT.; and ScotVs-hridge, near 
Pkhrmnsicorth, Herts. 

Bayley, Chas. Jno., Esq., C.B,, m.a. 51, Victoria-road, Keaslagton, W, 

Bayley, H. Esq. Blackheath-park, Kent. 

Bayly, Lieut.-Col. John, R.E. Ordnance Surrey Office ; 131, St. George* s-road, 
Pimlico, S. TV. 

Baynes. Lieut.-Col. R. Stuait. Army and Kacy Club, ^.TT". ,* and 38, Jermyn. 
street, S. TT7 

Bayntoii, Capt. Edwaid. Trafdgar-hdje. Slarley. Southampton. 


1868 
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List of Fellotcs of the 


Vearoi ' 

Electioa > 

1366 i 

1852 i: 
1854 
1856 i 

1851 

1867 

1867 I 
1865 
1861 

1838 

1859 

1868 I 
1861 

1860 
1846 

1853 

1830 

1858 

1863 
1858 

1830 

1868 

1864 
1830 
1857 
1856 
1856 
1830 
1868 
1833 
1859 

1865 

1866 
1856 
1863 
1867 


Beamish, Captaia H. H., Care of Messrs. SaXlett and Co,, 7, St, 

Martin s-place, W,C, 

10 Beardmore, Nathaniel, Esq., C.E. 30, Great Georg e-street, Westminster, S,W, 
Beaufort, William llonis, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. Bengal. 

Beaumont, John Ang., Esq, Wimhledon-park-house, Wimbledony S'. IE. ; and 
50, Regerd-street, TT, 

^Beaumont, Wentwoilh B., Esq., M.P, 144, Piccadilly , W* ; Byicell-hally 
Sevccastle^ypon^Tyne ; and Bretton-park, Wakefield, 

Beazeley, Alexauder, Esq., C.E. Engineers’ Ofiice, Trinity-house, E.C. 

*Beazele7, Michael, Esq., ii,i.c.E. Trinity Works, Penzance, Cormcall. 

Bebb, Horatio, Esq, 13, Glouce$ter-place,W. ; and Leamington, 

Beckett, James E,, Esq., Staif Commander R.N., r.ii.S.A. 6, Boyne-'terrace, 
Sotting-hill, Care of Captain George. 

Beckford, Francis L., Esq. Eiudey-lodye, Esher, Surrey, 

^Bedford, Eear-A dmii al G, A ug ubt us, R. n. South-view, B ' idmore-ro^ad, Bromley, 
Kent, 

:40 Bedingfeld, Felix, Esq. Reform Club, S, W, ; and 41, Clarges'Street, TT. 
*B€gbie, James, Eaq. 17, Trinlty-ypiare, Tmcer-hill, E.C, 

Begbie, Thomas stilling, Esq. 4, Mansion-house-place, E.C, 

Beke, Chaides Tib. tone. Esq., ph. dr., f.s.a., &c. Bekesbourne-kouse, near 
Canterbury . 

Belcher, Kev, Brymer. St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, S, W. 

*BeIcher, Vice-Adm. -sir Edward, K.c.R., f.R.a.s. 22a, Connaught^sguare, B. 
Beliim, Edw., Esg. P.vyston, Herts. 

Beimore, The Eaii of. Carlton Clvh, xi?’. TT. 

*BelI, C. Davidson, Esq., veyor-General, Cape of Good Hope. Cape Toicn. 
Care of the S. A. Pub. Library^ Gape Town. Per Messrs. H. S. King and Co, 
Bell, Jamea Christian C., Esq. 42, Westhoumederrace,W. ; and \b. Angel- 
court, Throgiaorton-street, E.C, 

150 Bell, B’'m, A., Esq. e.a., m.d., 18, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 

Bellamy, Edward, Esq, 10, Duke-street, St. James’s, aI 5,B. 

*Bennett, John Joseph, Esq., F.R.S. British Museum, W.C. 

Bennett, J. Pdsdon, Esq., ii.D. 15, Finsbury-sguare, E.C, 

*Benson, Kobert, Esq, 16, Craven-hill-gardens, Bays water, B^ 
*Beason,BTlliam, Esq., Banbter-at-Law, 16, Craven-hiil-yardend, Baysinder, B'". 
Bentham, George, Esq., Pres. L.s. 25, Wilton-place, a?. Bl 
Bentley, George, Esq. Uptvn-park, Slough, 

Bentley, Richard, Esq. A'eu; Burlington-street, B^ 

Berens, H. Hulse, Esq. Sidcross, Eoot s Cray, Kent. 

160 Bernard, P. N., E:^. Leadenhall-street, E.C. 

Berridge, F., Esq. B mchester-house, B imhester-roud, AdeUiide-road. S. B’. 
Berry, Josiah, Esq. 16, Reyent-sguare, W.C, 

I Best, William, Esq. 3, Belle-cue^place, Southampton. 

I Best, William John, Esq. 104, Erandi/i-stret^t, Keuo York. 
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Year of | 
Election* ' 

1867 

1842 

1864 
1836 

1868 

1866 
1862 I 
1866 : 
1869 I 

i 

1865 . 

1860 ' 

1859 
1868 
1850 ' 
1858 I 

1860 

1858 

1859 
1862 
1867 
1858 

i 

1861 
1867 
1836 

1860 

1867 I 

1869 I 
1858 i 
1849 ! 
1862 i 
1854 

1869 

1868 
1865 ; 
1857 I 

1868 j 

1857 ! 


Bethune, Alexander M., Esq. Otterhum^ Hamlet-road, Upper Honcood; and 
122, Leaderihall-sireet, E C. 

*B€thuiie, R.-Adm. C, R. Drinkwater, c.b. 4, CrQraweU'vd., South Kensington, W, 
*Betts, E. L., Esq, Preston-hall, Maidstone^ Kent^ 

Betts, John, Esq. 115, Strand, W.C, 

Bevan, George Phillips, Esq. Junior Athenaeum Club ; and 4, Suffolk-sqiiare, 
Cheltenham, 

rjo Bevan, William, Esq. 8, Cedars-road, Clapham-coiamon, S, 

Bicfcer-Caarten, Peter, Esq. 30, Korthurnherland-place , Bagsimter, W. 
Bicknell, Algernon S., Esq. 37, Omloic-square^ S. IPi 

BidiC, Geo.. Esq , H.D,, &c. Madras EstabEshment, Madi'as. Care of Hessrs, 
H. S, King and Co. 

Bid well, Charles Toll, Esq. Garrick Club, 35, King-st., Corent Garden., W.C. ; and 
28, Grosvenor-st., Eaton-sq., S. TP. Care of John Bidirell, Esq,, Foreign Office, 
Bidder, G. Parker, Esq., c.E. 24, Gt, George-st,, S, TP. ; and Mitcham, Surrey, S. 
Bigge, Frederick W., Esq, Dehden-hall, Saffron Walden. 

Biggs, C. H. Walker, Esq. 2, AUrandra-terrace, Beading. 

Bigsby, John J,, Esq., X.D. 89, Gloucester-place, Poriman-square, W. 

Birch, Augustus F., E^q., m.a. 

i8o Birch, H. W., Esq. 46, Welbech-street, Cavendish-square, 

Birch, John William, Esq. 9°, Keic Broad-st,, E.C.; and '27, Cavendish-sq., P”. 
Birch, Capt, Thomas, R.x. United Service Club, /S'. IP. 

*BirchilI, Capt. B. H. H. Old-lodge, Ha/theld, Tanht idge-y cells. 

*Biichoffsheim, Henri Louis, Esq. 7, Graf ton-street, Kew Bund-street, TP. 
Bishop, George, Esq., f.R.a.s. Union Club, »8.TP.; «n<Z The Meadows, 
Twickenham, S. W. 

Bishop, James, Esq. 11, Portland-place , PL 

Bisson, Fredk. S. de Carteret, E>q. 'Lieut. R.l.:ii.). 70, Bcrners-strect, W. 

*Blaau.w, William H., Esq., A., F.S.A., r.Z.s. BeechLinds, near Uckfield, Sussex. 
*Biack, Francis, Esq. 6, Korth-bridge, Edinburgh. 

190 Black, Thomas, Esq., Superintendent P. and 0. Steam Navigation Cunipcmy s 
Dockyard. Oriental-place, Southamptoin, 

Blacker, Louis, Esq. Flowennead, WimUedon-park, *S.TP. 

Blackett, Henry, Esq. 13, Great Marlborough-street, P2 
Blackie, TV. Graham, Esq., PH. DR, 36, Frederich-street, Glasgow. 

*Biackstone, Frederick Elliot, Esq., b.c.l. Bdtish dJusemn, PTC. 

Blaine, D. Uoberton, Esq., Barrister-at-La\v. 3, Paper-haiidings, Temple, E.C. 

and 8, Southwick-place, Hyde-park-s<iuare, W. 

Blaine, Henry, Esq. 79, Belslzc-park-gardcns, Hampstead, 

Blair, William EJwaul, Esq. Wiadhatn Cl'ih, S. PT 
Blake, Biig.-Gen,, H. TV. Mauhnein, British Bun/vah. 

♦Blake, TVollaston, Esq. S, Bevunshire-place, TP, 

200 Blakiston, Matthew, £>q. 3Iobbe/ leg, Knutsford, Cheshire. 

Biakistoii,*Captun Thomas, R.A. 28, Welhngton-street, PWi4'»c4, S,E. 
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List of FeUoics of the 


V ear of 
f-Ject ou 

1S61 ' 
1Sd8 ' 

18 JO 
18 -Jl 

1857 

1803 

1804 
18ol 
1889 
1864 
1866 
1861 
1868 
1837 

1863 
1868 

1858 I 

1850 
1862 
1861 ! 

1864 

1861 

1858 

1865 

1866 

1859 
1845 I 
1856 I 
1858 

1860 
1866 

1865 
1855 
1867 

1861 

1854 

1866 


♦Blakeney, William, Esq., Hydro jraphic-office, S. TT. 

Blanc, Henry, M.D., ka Care of JTcssrs. //. S. Kiu-j and Co., 45. 

PalhmaU’s. TT’. 

*Blanshard, Henry, Esq., f.r.a.S. 

*Blansliard, Henry, Esq. 78, VCesthoume-terrace. W . ; and o‘^,Chancer>j~li/iL\ TT' C. 
Bltinshard, Richai'd, Esq. Fairfield, Lymmgton, Hants, 

Blasall, Eras, H,, Esq,, AT.D, Tendrinj, near Colchester, 

Blencowe, W. Robeid:, Esq. The Hook, Leices. 

Blenkin, William, Esq. Addlestcrne, Surrey. 

2io*Blewitt, Octarian, Esq. 4, AdeJphi-terrace, Strand, W.C, 

Blore, Edward, Esq., B.C.L., F.E.S., r.S.A., &:c. 4, Hanchesfcr-square, TT’l 

Blew, William Wootton, Eaq, 22, Wiijj/iore-Urcet, TTE 
Bloxsome, Oswald, jun., Esq. JVherstead-park, Tpsiekh, SuToAk. 

Blumberg, George F., E>q. 4, Ladlroke-spi irc, Keudnytoii-parL, IF. 

Jos., Esq. 

*Blunt, Wilfred, f.sq. 

Blyth, Philip P,, Esq. ''j.P. for Middlesex], 53. Wiiupole-strcet, W. 

Bohn, Henry G., Esq. York-street, Covent^yarden,W.C. ; and Horih-end-house, 
Tictckenha/n, S.W. 

Bollaert, William, Esq. 21 a, Hanover^sqiinre, TF. 

2 20 Bolton, Capt. Francis John, 12th Regt. Chatham. 

Bompas, George Cox. Es^:^^, 15, Staaley^jardens, Kensington-park, TT’. 

Bone, John William, Esq,, B.A., F.R.S.L., r.s.s. 26, Bedford-place , FnsiclC 
square, W,C. 

Bonney, Charles, Esq. Adelaide, Australia. 

Bonnor, George, Esq. 49, Fall-mall, S. W. ; and 2, Baysucater-ten',, Kensington- 
square, TT. 

Bonwick, Jame^, Esq. St. Hilda, Melbourne. Care of TF. Beddoic, Esq., 22, 
South Audley-street, TF. 

Booker, Wm. Lane, Esq. Care of F, B, Alstoti, Es.p, Foreign Office. 

Borough, Sir Edward, Bart. 4, Nassau-street, Ihihlin, 

*Borrer, Dawson, Esq, Altmont Ballon, Co, Carlow, Ireland, 

\ *Botcherby, Blackett, Esq., m.a. 174, Brompton-rond, #S’. TF. 

230*BottenlI, John, Esq. FlowerAymk, Burley-rond , Leeds. 

Boustead, John, Esq. 34, Craven-street, Styxind, TT’. C. 

*Boubcher, Emanuel, Esq. 12, Oxford-square, Hyde-park, TF. 

Bouverie, P. P., Esq. 32, Hill-street, Berheley-sqnnre, TF. 

I Bo vet, Charles, Esq. 135, Camden-road, 3’. TF. 

j Bowell, Wm., Esq. Chemdos-kouse. Hereford; and Gate-house Gtammar- 

! school, Hereford, 

♦Bowen, Charles Christopher, Esq. Chrhtcknrch, Canterbury, Keu Zealand, 
Care of A. 0. Ottywell, Esq., 16, Charinj-cross, S.W. 

♦Bowen, Sir George Ferguson, k.c.h.g., m.a. Governor of New Zealand. 

Bower, Anthony Maw, Esq. 
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Year of 
ElecOot. 

1862 

1869 

1868 

1856 

1869 

1865 

1866 
1868 
1862 

1845 
1865 
1869 
1856 

1851 
1862 
1863 
1S59 
1S6S 
1867 

1860 

1859 

1861 

1846 

1833 

1834 
1862 

1867 

1853 

1852 
1865 
1861 

1868 

1860 

1854 

1856 


BovYie, John., Esq. Coyisei'tatke Clvh, S. W. 

240 Bowker, J<imes Henry, Esq. Basntuland, South Africa, Care of Messrs. Kiruj 
and Co., Conihilf E. C, 

Bo^iy, William, Esq. Ctrenceder, 

Bowman, John, Esq. 9, King Willicaa-streeti E.C. 

Bowra, E. C., Esq., Commissioner of Maritime Customs. Kingpo, China. 
Bowring, John Charles, Esq, Larkheore, Exeter. 

Bowring, Samuel, Esq. 1, Westbouime-park, W. 

Bowser, Alfred T.. E-q. CromxeIBhoKse, Mackneg^ X.E. 

Boyce, Eer, W. B., Secretary to Wesleyan Missionaiy Society. Weslegou 
Mission Mo^i.se, Bishopsgote-streefj E.C, 

*Boyd, Edward Lenno:s, Esq., f.s.a. 35, Cievela7id-&qmrej Hgde-park, IV. 
Boyle, Frederick, Esq. The Firs, JBchington, Cheshire. 

230 Boyle, Kichaid I'hars, Esq., 31 .I.C.E , &c. 9, StanhopegAace, Hyde-p'>rk. IV. 

Boyne, G. Hamilton- Russell, Viscount. Belgrave-square, S.VC. i Brance- 
pcth^castle, Durham ; and Buricarton-haU, Ludloic, Salop, 

Bracebridge, Charles Holte, Esq. Atherstone, ^yaru:ick. 

Braithwaite, Isaac, Esq, 68, Old Broad-street. E.C. 

*Bramley-Moore, John, Esq. Zangleg-lodge, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 

*Braad, James, Esq. 109, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 

Brand, Jas. Ainsworth, Esq. 42, Morurngton-road., Eegenfs^park, AC W. 

Biandis, Dr. D., F.L.S. Director of Forests, Calcutta, Care cf IV. II. Allen, 
Esq., 13, ^YaterLo -place, S'. TV, 

Erassey, T., Esq. 4, Great Geurge-street, S. TTC ; and 56, Loicndes-sqiiare, S. TT . 
Braybrooke, Philip Watson. Assistant Colonial Secrefarg, Ce^^oa. Messrs. 
Price and Co., Crai'en-strect. 

26o*Brenchley, Julius, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, S.W.; and Milgate, 7 iear 
2{aii.Lt<jae, Kent. 

Biereton, Rev. C. D., m.a. Little M'lssingham, Poughani, Korfolh. 

*Brereton, Rev. John, LL.D., F.S.A. Bedford. 

♦Breton, Wm. Heniy, Esq., CommJ. K.y., m.r.i. 15 , Camdcn-crescent, Bath. 
Brett, Charles, Esq. 

Biidge, John, Esq, Altrincham, Ches/uVe. 

Bridges, Aathaniel, Esq. 

♦Brieily, Oswald W., Esq. 8 , Lidlington-pL, Uarrlngton-sg., IIamp$tead-rd.. N. W. 
Biiggs, Major, J. P. 

♦Blight, Sir Charles T., r.ri..\ t?. 6, \\ estmiuster^chamhei’s, Yicioria-sireet, S. TV • 
and 69, Lancaster-<jate, TV 

270 Bright, Henry Arthur, Esq. Ashfeld, Knoftg Ash, Zivetpool. 

Blight, James, Esq., ai.D. 12, Wedington-square, Cheltenham. 

Brine, Major Fiederic, R.E. K.r.3., Executive Engineer. Punjaub. Athcfvxum CluH, 
S. TV, Amtig and Xaig Club. S. TTC C u\ of Mrs. F. Brine, Edgeumbe, Torquay. 
Brine, Captam Limiesay, n.x.' Armg and Xavg Club, S, TV; All SainD'' 
I'Ctor;.', AxiiLi.ibtei'. C'-oc of Msirs. Yl'odE'td. 

Bilstowe, Hem y pox, 


1861 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of — 
Eiectioa. 

1861 

1864 ^ 

1861 ; 

1861 

1863 

1864 
1862 
1856 ' 
1856 ' 

1863 i 

1868 i 

1856 I 

1864 ' 
1867 

1860 

1863 

1865 j 

1867 I 
1861 j 
1867 j 
1867 j 
1856 i 


1858 

1859 
1863 
1862 


1869 

1864 

1858 

1869 

1852 


1856 

1859 

1863 

1856 

1843 

1867 


Broadwater, Robert, Esq. 3, BiUiier-sqiiare, Fenchurch^street, E. C. 

Brodie, G. S., Esq. 27, Pefnhridge‘Sq>iure, W. 

Brodie, Walter, Esq. 13, Felamere-terracey Eyde-parky W* 

Brodie, William, Esq. Easthoui'ney Sussex, 

♦Brodrick, Hon. George C. 32 a, 3fount~streett W, 

280* Brooke, Sir Victor A., Bai-t. Colehroohe'park, Co. Fermanagh, Ireland, 

Brookes, Thomas, Esq. ^lattocPManej Ealing, W. 

♦Brooking, George Thomas, Esq. 25, Siissex-gardens, Hyde^park, W. 

♦Brooking, Marmadnke Hart, Esq. 11, Jlontagu-place, Bi'yanston^square, TV. 
♦Bronghall, William, Esq. Broadwater, J)ovm, Tunhridgi -wells. 

Brown, Col. David (Madras Staff Corps). 14, St. James* s-square, i8. W1 
♦Brown, Daniel, Esq, The Eh as, Larkhall-rise, Clapham, S, 

Brown, Edwin, Esq., r.G.s, Burton-on- Trent. 

Brown, Geo. H. Wilson, Esq. Victoi'ia, Vancou-cer Island, British Columhia. 

Care of H. C. Beeton, Esq., 5, Bow-churchyard, E.C, 

Brown, James, Esq. Bossington, Yorkshire. 

290 Brown, James P., Esq. Cocaes, Brazil. Care of Mr. C. Williams, 25, Poultry, 
E.C. 

♦Brown, James R., Esq., f.e.S,:s'.A. Copenhagen. 5, Langham-chamhers, 
Langham-place, W. 

Brown, Rev, J. C., LL.D., &c. Eaddington, Scotland, 

♦Brown, John AUen, Esq. The Laurels, The Haven, Ealing, W. 

Brown, Richard, Esq,, C.E. 115, Lansdowne-road, NoUiag-hill, W, 

Brown, Robert, Esq. 4, Gladstone-terrace, Hope-park, EdirJ)urgh. 

♦Binwn, Samuel, Esq, 11, Lomhard-st., E.C.-, and The Elms, Larkhall-rise , 
Clapham, S, 

♦Brown, Thomas, Esq, 8, Hyde-park-te'rrace, Hyde-park, W, 

Brown, William, Esq. LoaCs-road, Clapham-park, S. 

Browne, H. H., Esq. 70, Westhoume-park-villas, Harrow-rd., Paddington, W. 
300 Browne, John Comber, Esq., Superintendent and Inspector of GoYemment Schools. 
Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Browne, Samuel Woolcott, Esq. 77, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-parh, W, 
♦Browne, Capt. Wade, 6, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, ITT 
1 Browne, William J., Esq. Marston-hdge, Pi tv Hie, Cheltenham. 

Browning, George Frederick, Esq. TTTi’^nn School, Bath. 

Browning, H., Esq. 73, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor -square, TV.; and Old 
Wardem-park, Bigglesicade. 

♦Browning, Thomas, Esq. 6, Whitehall, S. W. 

Bruce, Henry Austin, Esq, jyujfryn, Aberdare, Glamorganshire. 

Bnmton, John, Esq„ 5i.i.C,E,, I’.G.s. Care of Messrs. Willis and Sotkeran, 
Charing -cross, S. W. 

Bryant, Walter, Esq,, il.D., f.r,c.S. 7, Bathurst-street, Hyde-parh-gardens, W. 
3io*Buchan, John Hitchcock, Esq. The Grove, Hanwell, W, 

♦Buccleuch, his Grace the Duke of, k.g., r.K.s. Dalkeith Palace, near Edinburgh; 
and Montagu-ho^ise, Whitehall, S. W. 
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Year of 
Electioo. 

1859 
1869 

1863 

1867 

1868 

1865 

1869 

1863 

1830 

1860 
1839 ; 
1863 ' 

1861 j 

1866 

1863 

1864 ! 
1863 ' 

! 

1861 , 

1857 

1830 

1833 

1859 


1869 

1858 

1861 

1868 

1861 

1867 

1860 

1862 

1869 

1858 

1866 

1864 


Back I and, Edward C., Esq. 36, Lansdovone-road, Xotting~hiU, W. 

Buckley, John, Esq. Care of Messrs. Dalgety, Dii Croz^ and Co., 52, 
Lombard-street, L.C. 

Budd, J. Palmer, Esq. Care of J. J. Milford, Esq., 13, Austirirfriars, E.C. 
*Balger, Capt. George Ernest, F.L.S., &c. Care of Mr. Booth, 307, Begent-st., W. 
♦Bull. William, Esq., F.L.S. Kmg’s-road, Chelsea, 

Boiler, Sir Edward M., Bart., m.p. Old Palace-yard, S. W. ; and Dilhom-hall, 
Cheadle, Stafs. 

Buller, Walter L., Esq., p.l.s, Wanganui, Eeic Zealand. 

Bullock, Commander Charles J., e.n. Kydrographic-office, S.W, 

♦Bollock, Rear-Admiral Frederick, Woolicich, S.E. 

52o*Buiibory, Sir Charles James Fos, Bart. ; F.E.S. Barton-hall, Bury St. EdmunPs. 
Bonbury, E. H., Esq., M.A. 35, St. James' s-street, S.W. 

B undock, F., Esq. Windham Club, S. W. 

Burges, William, Esq. Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 

Burgess, James, Esq., M.R.A.S., Pnncipal of Sir J. Jejeebhoy’s Parsee B. Instil ution. 
Honiby-rov:, Bombay. Care of J. McGlashan, Esq,, 31, Essex-st., Strand, 

W.C. 

Burgoyne, Capt. Hugh Talbot R.X., v.c. 8, Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 
Burn, Robert, Esq. 5, CUf ton-place, Sussex-square, W. 

♦Bums, John, Esq. 1, Park-gardens, Glasgow; and Castle Wemyss, by 
Gr€en>:)ck, M.B. 

♦Burr, Higford, Esq. 23, Eaton-place, S. W. ; and Aldermanston-court, Berkshire. 
Burstal, Capt. E., r.n. 6, Park-tillas, Lower Konjcood, S. 

33o*Burton, Alfred, Esq. 36, Marina, St. Leonard's. 

♦Bui'ton, Deeimus, Esq., F.R.S. 37, Gloucester-gardens, Byde-park, TF. 
♦Burton, Capt. Richd. Fras., 18th Regt. Bombay X.I., H.B.JI. Consul at Damas- 
cus. 14, St. James' s-squorc, S.W. Care of P. Anucdell, Esq., Admiralty, 

Somerset Bouse, W.C. 

Burton, William Samuel, Esq. Sovth-tilla, Pegenfs-park, AhW 
Bury, William Coutts, Viscount. 48, Putland-gate, S.W. 

Bush, Rev. Robert Wheler, m.a. 1 Milner-square, Islington, AT 
Busk, William, Esq., &c. 28, Bcssboroujh-gardens, S.W. 

Butler, Charles, Esq. 3, Connaught-place, By de-park, W. 

Butler, E. Duudas, Esq. Geographical Department, British Museum, W.C. 
♦Butler, Rer, Thomas. Rector of Langar, Nottinghamshire. 

340*BuAton, Chas., Esq., m.p. 7, Grosrenor-cresccnt, S. W; and Fox-icarren, Surrey. 
Buxton, Henry Edmund, Esq., b.a. 3, Bamrer -terrace, Regent' s-park, B.W, 
♦Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, Bart. Brick-lane, N.E. 

Byass, Robert B., Esq. MeUille-park, Tunbridge-v:eUs. 

Bythesea, Capt. J., R.X., v.c. 20, Grosvenor-place, Bath. Care of G. J. 
Eoel, Esq., Admiralty, -S.W, 
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List of Fellcncs of the 


Yea/ oi 
EltctlOB. 

1830 

1866 


1863 i 
1861 
1855 

1854 

1855 
1861 
1858 

1864 
1866 

1861 

1866 

1844 

1857 

1834 

I860 

1869 

1857 

1866 

1864 

1857 

1853 

1863 

1869 

1862 


1863 

1864 

1865 
1863 
1869 


*0361)61], B. B., Esq., ir.A., f.r.s., f.s.a. 1, Bnch^cont^tj Temple, E,C.; 52, 
Port land-place, IE, ; and Aldicick, 8ns$ex^ 

Caldbeck, Capt. J. B. ''P. and 0, 8up. at Aden). 17, Mall, Clifton, 
and 122, Leade/ihall-sfreet, E,C. Care of Mrs, Caldbeck, 76, Bnglefeld- 
road, X. 

Callaghan, Thos. F., E=q. Garrick Club, W.C. 

Calthorpe, the Hon. Augustus Gough, 33, Grosxeaor-sqiuxre, W, 

*Calthorp€, F. H, Gough, Lord, 33, Grosvenor-sqiiare, W, 

350 Calvert, Frederic, Esq., Q.C. 5, Tinley-street, Park-lane, W , ; and 8, Xevr- 
square, Lmcolrf s-inn, W.C, 

Cameron, Capt. Charles D. Care of E, Hertslet, Esq., Foreijn-office, S. W. 
Cameron, Donald, Esq., il.p. Auch'naoan'y, Inoernes^dre . 

Cameron, lilajor-General Sir Duncan Alexander, r.e. c.b. Xeic Zealand. 
Cameron, J., Esq. Singapore, Care of Messrs, H. S. King and Co. 

Cameron, R. W., Esq, Staten Islaud, Aeic York. Care of Messi's. Brooks and 
Co,, St, Peter s<ha,nbers, CornhUl, E.C, 

Campbell, Capt. Frederick, K.N. 12, Connaught- place, Hyde-parh, TE 
Campbell, George, Esq. 6u, St, George' s-square, Pimlico, S.W-; and Athenceum 
Club, S. TE 

*Campbell, James, Esq. Grove-hmise, Hendon, Middlesex; and 37, Seymour- 
street, IE 

Campbell, James, Esq., Surgeon E.y. Bangkok, Siam, Care of Messrs. IT. S. 
King and Co. 

36o*Campb€ll, James, Esq., jun. Hampton-court-green, S.W. 

^Campbell, Ja//i<?s Duncan, Esq. Peking. Care of II, €, Batchelor, Esq,, 155, 
Caaaon-street , E.C. 

Campbell, Robert, Esq., J.P. 31, Loirndes-squoi'e, S.W.; cnidf Buscot-park, 
Lechlade, GlouceAershire. 

Camps, William, Esq., m.d. 84, Park^street, Grosvenor -square, IE 
Canning, Sir Samuel, C.E. The Manor-house, Abbots Langley, near Watford, 
Herts. 

Cannon, John Wm,, Esq. Qastle-grotc, Taarn, 

Cannon, l/ieut.-General R. 10, Kensingtoa-gardens-terrace, W, 

♦Cardwell, Right Hon. Edward, M.p. 74, Baton-square, ;iF,TE, 

♦Carew, R. Russell, Esq., J.P. Carpenders-park, Wdford, Herts ; and Oriental 
Club, tE. 

Cai-ey, Rev. T upper. Fiji eld, Baeant, Salisbury. 

370 Cargill, John, Esq., Member of the Legislative Assembly of Xew Zealand and 
Legislative Council of Otago. Bunedin, Otago, New Zealand. 

♦Cargill, Wm. W., Esq. 4, Connaught -place, Hyde-park, W. 

I *Cannichael, L. M., Esq., M.A., 5th Lancei-s. Oxford ,tnd Cambridge Club, S. W. 
■ *Carnegie, David, Esq. Enstburg, by Watford, Herts. 

Carnegie, Commander, the Hon. J., 26, Pall-mall, S. IE, 

I Carr, William, Es<q. Dene-p irh, near Taabridjv. 
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War of 

Rlecuoo 

Carrington, R. C., Esq. Admiralty, 5'.T7. 

1861 Carter, Captain Hugh Bonham, Coldstream Guards. Guards* Club, 5. Uh; and 

1, Carlisle^place, Victoria-street, S.Hh 

18d8 Carter, Thomas Tupper, Esq., Lt. r.e. Care of Messrs, R. S. Kirtg and Co„ 

45, Tail-mail, 

1860 Cartwright, Capt. Henry, F.S.A. Barhican-hdge, Gloucester. 

1857 380 Cai’twnght, Coi. Henry, Grenadier Guards, M.p. 1, Tilney-street, Park-street, 

Groseenor-syuare, W. 

1860 ♦Carv'er, the Rer. Allred J., D.D,, Master of Dulwich College. Ruiwich, S.R, 

1858 Caseila, Louis P., Esq. 23, Hatton-yarden, E. C, ; and South-grove, Higkgate, N. 

1860 Cave, Amos, Esq. 109, Yeic-road, Kennington-park^ S, ^ and Rathbone-place, 

Ojford-street, W. 

1857 Cave, Capt. Laurence Trent. 75, Chester-sqnore, IT', 

1858 Cave, Right Hon. ^>tephen, m.p. 35, Wilton-place, S, TF, 

1863 Challis, John Heni-y, Esq. Reform Club, S.W. 

1865 Chambers, Charles Harcourt, Esq., il.A. 2, Chesham-place, fi'.TF. 

1864 Chambers, David, Esq. Pate/Tioster-row, E.C, 

1858 Champion, John Francis, Esq, Righ-street, Shrewsbury, 

1S66 390*Chandies5, Wm., Esq., B.A. 1, Gloucester-piace, Portman-square, TT. 

1867 Chapman, James, Esq. Cape Town, Cape of Good Rope, 

I860 * Chapman, Spencer, Esq. Eoehamptoa, S. W. 

1860 Charlemont, Lord. Charlemont-huuse, Duhim, 

1861 Charnock, Richard Stephen, Esq„PH.D^., F.S.A, 8, Gray*s~inn-square, W.C.; and 

The Gioce, Rimniersnath. 

1864 Cheadle. Walter, Esq., B.A.. Ai.D. Cam b. 2,Ryde-park-place, Cumberland-gate,W. 

1861 Cheetham, John Fiedenck, Esq. Eastwood, Staleybndge. 

1855 Cheshire, EdwaiJ, Esq. Co^nservative Club,^ S'. TF. 

- 1838 *Chesney, Major-General Francis Kawdon, r.a., d.g.l., f.k.S. Athe'iictum Club, 
S. TF. ; and Ballyardle, Town, Ireland. 

1858 Chetwude, Augustus L., Esq. 7, Suffolk-street, Pall-mall -east, S'. HE; and 

Chilton-housc, Thame, Oxfordshire. 

1858 40^ Childers. Right Hou, Hugh C. E., il.p, 17, P rirucd s-garder^, IF. ,* and Australia, 

1856 Childers, John VValbanke, Esq, Cantley-hall, near Doncaster, 

1857 *Chimmo, Commr. Wjlliain, r.x. Hydrographic-office, S. TF. 

1869 Chinnock, Frederick George, Esq. 37, Fortland-place, TF. 

1830 ♦Church, \V. H., Esq. 

1849 Churchill, Lord Alfred Spencer. 16, Rutland-gate, S. TT’'. 

1856 Churchill, Charles, Esq. VTeyhridge'park, Surrey. 

1853 Clarendon, George William, Earl of, k.g., g.c.b. 1, Grosvenor-crescent, <8.TTE; 

Eke Grove, Watford, Herts ; and Hindon, TTuV^s. 

1863 Clark, Lieut. Alex. J, 14, St, James s-sqnare, S'. TF. ; and Evesweil-hoiise, 

Maindee, Newport, Mmmouthshire. 

1866 Clark, J. Howarth, Esq, Cheetham Collegiate -school, Manchester. 

1840 qio^Clark, Sir James, Bart., M.D., F.R.s. Bagshot-park, Surrey. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year ct — 
iClecUoa. 

lSt3S 

1808 , 
1859 ' 

1865 

1859 

1855 

lSo8 , 
1862 ■ 
1842 ^ 

I 

1863 ' 

1866 5 
1866 } 

1863 i 

1860 I 

1858 i 
1845 j 

1861 ! 
1858 ! 
1866 ; . 

1865 I 
1 
i 

1856 ! 

1863 I 
1854 I 

1864 I 
1854 1 

i 

I 

1861 I 

j 

1852 ' 

1859 I 
1869 j 

1862 i 
1862 . 
1859 ; 
1865 I 
1841 ' 


Clark, John Gii^hi'ist, Esq. Speddoch^ Tmoifries, Dumfrieishire^ 

Clark, Latimer, Esq. 1, Victor ia-streetj Westminster, S, H'. ; and Cairo. 

Clark, Willuim, Esq. The Cedars, South Xoricood. 

Clark, Rev. \Y. Geo., m.a. Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Clark, IV. H., Esq. 6, Leinster-terrace, llyde-pctrk, TV. 

Claike, Capt. A., E.E. Army a7id Wavy Club, S.W. 

*Clarke, Rev. W. B., ir.A. St. Leonardos, Sydney, New South Wales. Care of 
Messrs. Itichardson, Coi iihill. 

Clarke, W., Esq. 15, Ladb''ohj-groce. IT". 

Claude, Eugene, Esq. Till-i Helcetla, Carlton-road, Tufnell-park, N. 
.20*Clareriag, Sir TViUiam Aloysius, Bart., 51 . a. United University Club, S.W. 
Ajiv.elUparh, near Gateshead ; and Greencroft, Thtrham. 

Clayton, Capt, John W., late 15th Hussars. 14, Portrnan-square, TV, 

Clajtoo, Sir TV. R, H-irhyford^ Great Marlo-r:, Uvcks. 

*CIeghorii, Hugh, Esq., ir.D., Conservator of Forests, Madras. Stravithy, St. 
Andre ‘x: s. 

Clements, Rev, H. G. United University Club, TF. 

Clerk, Capt. Claude. Military Prison ^ Qveevhs Bench), Southwark, S. 

Clermont, Thomas, Lord. Pavensd' de-park, We^xry, Ireland. 

*CleveIand, His Grace the Duke of. Cleveland-honse, 17, St.Jomes^s-squai'e, TV. 
Clifford, Sir Chailes, Campden-house, Broadtcay, Worcestershire. 

Clitior'l, Charles Cavendish, Esq. Ho^ise of Lords, S. TV, 

.30 Clmtoa, Lord Edward. Army and Xavy Club, *8. TV. 

Ciipperton, Robert Charles Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Kertch. Care of T. G* 
Staveley, Esq., Foreign Office, S. TV. 

Clive, Rev. Archer. Whitfeld, Hereford. 

Clowes, E., E^q. S didjury-sqmre. Fleet-street, E.G. 

Ciowes, George, Esq. Thike^street, Stamford-street^ Blackfriars, S.E. ; 

C'narirng-cross, 8^, TV. ; and Surbiton, Surrey. 

Clowes, Rev. George, b.a, *S'u/-5ifon,, Surrey. 

Clowes, William, Esq. Duke-street, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, S.E . ; 

Charing-cross, S.W. ; and 51, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, TV. 

Clowes, William Charles Knight, Esq., m.a, Duhe-street, Stamford -street, 
Blackfriars, S.E. ; and Surbiton, Surrey. 

Cobbol d, John Chevalier, Esq. Athenceiun Club, S. TV. ; and Ipswich, Suifolk. 
♦Cochrane, Capt. the Hon. A., E.N., c.B. Junior United Service Club, S. TTC 
440 Cockbum, Captain James George, Rawul Pindee, Bengal. Care of Colonel 
Cockhum, Bracon Ash, Sorwich. 

Cockerton, Richard, Esq. 12, Petersham-terrace, South Kensington, TV. 

Cockle, Captain George. 9, Bolton-gardem, South-Kens ington, TV. 

Cocks. Colonel C. Lygon, Coldstream Guai’ds. Crediton, Devon. 

Cocks. Major Octavius Yorke, 180, Piccadilly, W. 

♦Cocks, Reginald Thistlethwayte, Esq, 43, Cku-ing-c-oss, 5. W’. ; and 
22, Hertford-street, Llayfair, W. 
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Year ol 
El ecu on. 

1857 ■ 
1361 , 

186- 
IStJo ' 
1868 ; 
1867 ! 
1841 j 

1834 ! 

1854 i 

i 

i 

1848 ' 

1835 I 

1367 I 

I 

1858 I 

1866 i 

1855 

1 

i 

1866 I 

1864 
1363 
1866 

1369 

1861 

1865 
1868 
1868 
1861 
1864 
1864 

1368 
1861 
1868 
1868 
I860 

1863 

1356 

1366 

186" 


Co^hLin, Edward, Esq. Traiaing-iai^titutit^n, Gray* s-inn-road, W,C, 

Coghlan, J., Esq.. Engi\-in-Chiet‘ to the Govemment. Buenos Ayres, Care of 
Messrs, J. Fair and C9., 4, Fast Xntha- tvenue, Lcadenhall-street^ E.C. 
Coghlan, Major Gen. Sir IViliiam M., K.C.B., r.a. Bamsgate, Kent. 

Colchester, Reginald Charles Edward, Lord. AU Souls* College y Oxford, 

450 Cole, William H., E^^q. 23. Fortkvid-place, ir. 

Colebrook, John, Esq. 15, St. Leonard' s-terrace, King*s-ro id, Chelsea, S.W. 
*CoIebrooke, Sir Thomas Edwai d, Bart., f.k.a.s. 37, Sonth-st.. Park-lane, W. 
Colebrooke. Lt.-General Sir Wm., r.a., 31.0-.. C.B., K.H., f.r.a.s. Datchet, 
near Wi/i<For ; and United Service Club, S. TT”, 

Coleman, Ereiard Home, Esq., f.r.a.s. Begistry and Becord Office, Adelaide- 
place, LuiuJon-b ridge, E.C. 

Coles, Charles, jnn., Esq. 86, Great Tou'ei'-street, E.C, 

"'Collett, William Rickford, E^q. Carnat'von ; and Carlton Club, S'. TT. 

Collier, C. T., Esq. (Barrister of the Middle Temple). Cedar-villa, Sutton, 
Surrey ; and Oriental Club. W. 

CoUinson, Henry, Esq. 

Collinson, John, Esq., c.E. 9, Clarendon-gardens, Maida-kiU, TT. 

460 Collinson, Tice- Admiral Richard, C.b. Haven-Fdge, Ealing, TIT; and United 
Service Ci'b, 8'. TT. 

Collison, Francis, E^q. Herne-hiU, Sarreg, S. 

Colnaghi, Dtjminic E., Esq, Care of F, B. Alston, Z>q., Foreign-office, S. TT. 
Cciqiihoim, Su Patrick, M.A. 

Colquhoun, Sir Robert G., k.c.b. 6, Ulster-terrace, Begent* s-park, N.W. 

> and 14, Ajilngton-Areet, TV. 

Colvill, William H., Esq,, Surg. H.M. Ind. Army, Laian-bank, iTuKipsfeaef ; 
and Baghdad. 

♦Colville, Charles John, Lord. 42, Eaton-place, S. TTl 
Colvin. Binney J., Esq. 71, Old Bro< id-street, E.C. 

Colvin, Captain W. B. Shirk y-cott age, Croydon. 

I Combe, Lieut. B. A. 

1 470 ('ombe, Thomas, E-'q., 31. A. University Press, Oxford. 
j Commereil, Commr. J. E.. E.X., v.c, Aherhank, near Gosport. 

j Conder, John, Esq. Hallbrooie-house, Ke^c yCandsieorth, jS'. TT'. 

i Conev, Rev. T., 3I.A. Chaplain to the Forces^ Chatham. 

I 

I Constable, Cap t. C has. Golding, i-N. QS, Hamilton-ter., St Johis-ivood, K.W. 
j Cook, Edward, Esq. Kingstoa-o a -Thames. 

I Cook, H. Esq. , 3I.D., &c. (Care of s. Foibes and Co.) 1 2, Leadenhall-st., E.C. 

[ Cooke, Lt.-Colon.el A. C., R.E. Topographical Department, 4, Xew-street, 
! Spring-gardens, S. IF. 

♦Cooke, E. W., Esq., A.R.A.. F.U.5., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.G.S., Acoad. Beil. Art. Tenet- 
et Holm Soems. Glen-Andred, Groombridge, Sussex, and Atltencvum Club, S. TF 
i Cooke, John George, Esq. IS, Ikiham-pl ice, Brumpton, SAY. 
i 480 Cooke, Rev. J. Hunt. Victoria-house, Svuthsea. Hants. 

Cooke, Xathaiiiel, Em|. 5, Ludbrooke-terrace, Xuttithj-hill, IF. 

c 2 
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List of Felloxos of the 


^ «ar of ^ 

EtectiOB. 

185-2 Cooke, Uobt, F., Esq. 50, Alheiiiai'le-^street^ TF. 

1S6U Cooke, William Henry, Esq., Banrister-at-Law. 4, Elm^courty Temple^ E.C. 
1830 Cooley, William Desboro ugh, Esq. College-place ^ Camden-toicny 

1362 Cooper, Sir Daniel, 20, Prince e-gardens ^ Hgde-parh^ SfW, 

185r5 Cooper, Lt.-Col. Edward, Grenadier Guards. 5, Bnjanston-sqaare^ W» 

1860 Cooper, Lt.-Col, Joshua H,, 7th Fusiliers, Dnnhodeny Mullingar, 

1857 *Coote, Captain Robert, R.N. Shales, Bittern, Southampton. 

1862 Co^^e, Walter, late H.51/!, Charge d’ Affaires at the Equador. 14, The Terrace, 
Camherwellf S. 

1853 4.qo Copley, Sir Joseph William, Bart. Sprothorougli, Doncaster. 

1864 Coik and Onery, Earl of. 1, Graf ton-street^ W. 

1868 Cork, Nathaniel, Esq. Ivy-lodge, 9, Waru:ick-road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 

1868 Corner, William M., Esq. Cohden-house, Leytonstonej and 104, Leadenhall- 

stfxct, E.C. 

1868 *Coinish- Brown, Charles, Esq. 7, Lansdo‘cne-place, Clifton^ Bristol, 

1865 Coriithwaite, Rev. T., ii.A. Forest, Walthamstow. 

1860 Cornwell, James, Esq., PH. dr. Trev'er-hyn, Dartmouth-parh^EoresUhilL 
1839 *CoTrance, Frederick, Esq. Parkkam-hall, Wickham Market, Suffolk, 

1668 Cory, Freilenc C., E'^q., ii.D, 8, Nassau-place, Commercial-road, S. 

1869 Coster, Guillaume F., E^q. 11, Park-crescent, Psegenfs-park, A7, Tl’i 
500*Cosway, William HalliJay, E»q. Oxford and Candyridge Club, jS'. 

Courtenay, L. W., E,q. British Post-office, Constantinople. Care of E. 

Wood, Esg., 139, Fleet-street. 

Cowan, John E., Esq. 58, Denhigh-street, S.W. 

Coward, William, Esq. 7, Saiith sea-terrace, Southsea, Portsinouth. 

* Cowell, Major Sir J. C., K.C.B., r.e. B ackingham-palace , S. W. 

1854 Cowley, Norman, Esq. 4, Montagu-place, Alontagusquare, W. 

1862 Gowper, Sedgwick S., Esq. Eoohxood, Bockhampton, Queensland. 

1862 Cox, Mr. Sergeant, Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Falmouth. 1, Esselc-court, 

Temple, E.C.; emd Moat-mount, High-wood, Middlesex. 

1865 Coysh, John S., Esq. Levant-honse, St. Helen s-place, E.C. 

1867 Crane, Leonard, Esq., 3I.D. 7, Mbemarle-street, W. 

1857 510 Craufurd, Lieut.-General James Robertson, Grenadier Guards. Traiellers'Club, 
S. W. ; axui 36, Princd &-gardais, W. 

1848 i Crawford, Robert Wigram, Esq., m.p. 71, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

1866 j Crawfurd, 0. J., Esq. Athenaeum Club, S.W. 

1861 j Creswell, Rev. S. F., m.a. The Grammar School, Hartford, Forth Kent. 

1859 I ♦Creyke. Capt. Richard Boynton, r.n. Vkersione, Lancashire. 

1856 I Croker, T. F. Dillon, Esq. 19, Pelham-place, Bromplm, S. TV. 


1853 

1363 

1865 

1862 

1857 


1864 I 

1868 I 

186« > I 

I860 ■ 

n62 ! 5 


CrolL A. A., Esq., c.E. Southwo<ri, So dkvooJ-lane, Highgate. 
Croll, Alex., Esq. 16, The Boltons, Brompton, i?. IV. 
♦Crf»key, J. Rodney, Esq. Forest-hrxase, Sigh Beech, Essex. 
Crosse, the Rev, Thomas, d,c.l., M,R,a,s. Hastings. 

20 Crossman, James Hiscutt, Esq. Bolk-pojrk, Chig>rell^ E^^er. 
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Year of 
Eiectioa 

1S6.^ 

1852 
1850 
1857 

I860 

1864 

1853 


1862 


1865 

1868 

1843 

1830 

1865 

18o7 


*Orowder, Thos. Mosley, Esq., m.a. Thornton-halL Bedi-ile, Yorkshire. 

Crowdy, James, Esq. 17^ Scrjeant*s-inni E.C. 

Cull, Richard, Esq., F.S.A. 13, Tavistock'-strcet, Bedford-squGrCy M .C. 
Curaming, William Fullarton, Ksq., Ji.D. Athcnfvum Club^ S.W,; and 
Kinellan^ Edinburgh. 

Cunliffe, Roger, 24, Lombard-street^ E.L\; and lu, Qnet.iYs-gate^ 

South Kensington^ W. 

Cunaingham, H. Esq. 

Cunningham, John Wm., Esq., Sec. King’s College. Somcrsct-ho»se, W.C. ; and 
IlarnnCf K. W. 

*Cunyugh.ime, Major-Gen. A. T., C.B. Coinmvidin<} Jjublin Division^ llogal 
Ba/'rachs, Lublin. 

Cure, (Japel, Esq, 51, Grosvenor -street^ IE. 

30 Cuiiie, A, A. Hay, Esq., c.e. The Manor-hon^e. I'unbrldgc-yrells. 

*CursetjeG, Manockjee, Esq., p\i:,.s.n.a. ViLla-Lgcnllay BoJubay. 

*Cuitis, Timothy, Esq. 

Curzoii, Hon. [i. ArUngton-drLUj U . ; an^l l‘'*i kam-}>avhi StegnirvjySviSsex. 
Cuttaace, John Eios. J., Esq. CicirLmd-ho\ist\ Ot cvUle-road, Kilburny K.W. 


1864 
1863 

1865 
1863 

1867 

1857 

1859 

1868 

1866 I 
1862 
1838 

1860 
1863 i 

1866 i 

1858 I 

i 

lSt36 ' 
1861 


Dallas, A. G,, E'^q. 36, Beaufort-garJenSj IE. 

*Dalgcty, Fred. G., E,-=q, 8, llgde-p^rrh-terniec, lE. 

U’ Almeida, W. B., Esq. 10, Green-parh. B ith. 

Dalrymple, Donald, Esq. 2'h"rj e~lo>Jjc, Koruuch. 

Daliymple, Geo. Elphmstone, Emj. Lo'iiCy Eiphin'toney A'jrrdccndiirc. 

540 Dalton, D. Foster Crant, Esq. Shanks-huioiey near Winconionj Sotucrtct. 
Dalyell, Sir Robt. Alex. Osborn, Bart. //.Jl.’s Consul at Jassy ; and IJu, 
Belgrave-rij'jdy S. IE. 

Dalziel, WTiham R., Esq. 5, G resham-park, Brio ton. S. 

Darner, Lt.-Col. Lionel S. Dawson. 2, Chapel-strtet. GrOiVenor-sqU'Xrey W. 
l>arvall, John Bayly, Esq. 

♦Darwin, Charles, Esq., m.a„ F.R.S. 6, Queen Arme-streetyCavendish-sgiiai'eyW. 
Dasent, John Bury, Esq. 22, War'xkk.road, Maid<i-hilly IE. 

I>aries, R. H., Esq, 

Davis, Edmund F., Esq. 6, Corh-striety Bond-Arcet, IE. 

Davis, Dr. Francis William, burgeon p.,N. H.M.S. ‘ Alert', and Elm-lodge, 
St. Anns-hilly Warvh worthy G. W. 

550 Da\is, Fredenck E., Lsq. 2", Bi n\,dford-s<puve, A". IE, 

Dav.s, Richard, 9, St. }ie‘tn\s~pi<t4 », E.C. 

Davi.^, >tan-Ojminan ier John Edwai-J, r.n. II^JrO'jraphic-ogicCyAdm.iraUgyS. W, 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of - 
Election J 

1S46 

1840 

1865 

1866 

1859 
1858 
1856 
1856 
1853 

1865 
1869 
1868 j 
1862 

1860 
1834 

1836 
1353 

1867 

1853 

1854 

1837 

1864 

1862 

1866 
1861 
1866 
1854 

1830 

1852 

1859 

1858 

1860 

1859 


Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart., K.C.B., f.E.S.n.a. Athenceum Chib, S. B”. 
and Hollyxcood, near Bristol. 

♦Dawnay, the Hon, Payan. Beninyborough-hallf JNVictorwjjxm-Owse, Yorkshire^ 

Debary, Kev, Thomas, ii.A. 35, Jlount-street, W, 

Debenham, William, Esq. 3, Forchester-square, ffyde-’park, TT. 

De Blaquiere, John, Lord. 9, Stratfordfplace^ W, 

De Bourgho, T, J., Esq. 6, -cross, S.W. 

De Crespigny, Lieut. C., R.n, 

560 De Gex, William Francis, Esq, 25, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 

De Grey and Ripon, George Frederick Samuel, Earl, 1, CarUon^gardcns, S. W, ; 
and Studley Royal ^ Fdpon. 

De Laski, A., Esq. 

De Leon, Dr, Hananel. 15, HoUand^villas'-road, Kensington., 

Dell, BTlliam, Esq. Messrs. Combe ^ Belt field, and Co., Long Acre. 

Denham, Adm. Sir Henry Mangles, K.C.B. 21, Carlton-road, Maida-vale, TT. 

Denison, Alfred. Esq. 6, Albemarle^street, W. 

*Demson, Sir William Thomas, k.c.e., Lieut. -Col. K.E., F.B.s. Ohset'raiory , 
East Sheen. 

Denman, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Joseph. Commander-in^Chicf, Pacific; and 
17, Eaton-terrace, S. W. 

♦Derby, Edward Henry, Earl of, p.C,, LL.D., D.c.L, 23, SL James^s-sqnare, 
S. W. ; and Knoicsley-park, Prescott, Lancashire, 

570 De Sails, Col. Rodolph, c.B. 123, Pall’-mall, S’, IE. 

De Wesselow, Lieut. Fras, G, Simpkinson, E.^r. 55, Victoria-street, West- 

minster, S. W. 

♦Devaux, Alexander, Esq. 2, Avenue^road, Regent* s-pai'k, AT. W. 

♦Devonshire, William Cavendish, Duke of, ll.d., D.C.L., M.A., P.K.S. Beconshire- 
house, Piccadilly, W, ; and Sardieiche-hall, Berhyshire. 

Dick, A. H. Esq., M.A., l.l.b. Free Church Sormal College, Glasgow. 

1 Dick, Capt. Charles Cramond. Exeter, Bevon. 

♦Dick, Fitzwilliam, Esq., H.p. 20, Curzon-street, Mayfair, W, 

Dick, Robert Kerr, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. Oriental Club, W. 

Dick, William Graeme, Esq. 29, Leinster-sguore, W, 

♦Dickenson, Sebastian Stewart, Esq., ii.p., Banister-at-Law. BroicKs-hill, Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 

5 80* Dickinson, Francis Henry, Esq., F.s.A. 119, St. George' s-square, Pimlico, 
W. ; and Kingiceston-park, Somerset. 

Dickinson, John, Esq., jun. 3, Essex-court, Temple, E.C.; and Abbott* s-hill, 
Heiuel’Hempstead. 

I Dickson, A. Benson, Esq. 4, Keic-square, Lincoln* s-inn, W.C, 

Dickson, Charles Hanmer, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Siikum Kale, Black Sea. Care 
of J. Murray, Esq., Foreign-office, S. W. 

Dietz, Bernard, Esq., of Aigoa Bay. 3, Borset-square, W. 

I G. Wmgtield, Esq. Sherbome-castle, Dorset. 
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Vear of 
Eiecuoo, 

186u 

1869 

1859 

1856 
1864 
1867 
1861 
1854 

1857 
1854 
1854 

1867 

1858 
1864 I 

1868 ' 
1868 ! 

1868 j 

1850 ! 

1853 ^ 
! 

1845 [ 

1869 I 

1864 I 
1869 

1865 

1846 ' 
1846 i 

1851 1 
1851 I 

1859 j 

1860 I 

1868 ' 
j 

1857 i 

1866 ! 

1867 { 

1868 i 

i 

1863 I 

1861 i 

1840 ■ 


Digby, Lieut. -Col. Joha Almerus. Chalmington'house, Cccttstock^ Dorchester. 
Digby, Kenelm T. Esq., il.P. Shafteshury-?ionse., Kensington^ S. Tl" 

^Dilke, 8ir Charles Went worth, Bart., ir.P. 76, Sloone-street, S.W. 

Dillon, the Hon. Arthur. 17, Clarges-sireet, W. 

590 Dimsdale, J. C., Esq. 50, CornhlH^ E.C.; and 52, Cleteland-square^ TV. 
Dix, Thomas, Esq. 10, ArniceU-street, TV. (7. 

Dixon, Lieut. -Colonel John. 18, Segmonr-strect, Fortiaan-square. 

Dixon, W. Hepworth, Esq,, F.3.A. 6, St. Jaines's-tcrnice, Degent's-pnrki AL W. 
Dobie, Robert, Esq.,M.D.,R,5r.7,-Sbix^ftton-pL,Amj3f/tiYf-sg., A'.Tl', 

Dodson, John George, Esq.,]tt.P. 6, Seajnorc-place^ Aldvfairj TIT. 

Doniriile, William T., Esq,, ai.D., e,x. Army and Kary Club, S. TT'. ; Kavol 
Dockyard. d^Ialta. 

Donald, James, Esq. 20, Mehille-tcrrace, Edinhurgh. 

Donne, John, Esq. Instouiy North Devon. 

Doran, Dr. John, F.s.A. 33, Liasdoysne-road. Nutting-hiU^ TV. 

600 Douglas, James A., Esq. Forchester-sgna/ e., TV. 

Douglas, John, Esq. Angas-lodgej Port sea. 

Douglas, Capt. X. D. C. F. Gnnxh' Cbth^ TE. 

Dover, John William, Esq. 132, Sta/dcy-strict, Bdyracla, i?. TTT 
Doyle, 8ir Francis Hastings C., Bart. Custom-honse. 76.(7. 

*Drach, Solomon Moses, Esq. F.nA.s. 39, lloidand-strect, Fitzroy-squarc, IV. 
Drake, Francis, E^., F.G.S, Leicester. 

Drew, Major H. 14, St. James* s-sqaare, S. TTY 
Drummond, Alfred, Esq. Charing-cross. i.'^. TTT 
Diummond, E. A., Esq. 2, Bryanston-S'piare, TE, 

610 Drummond, Lieiit.*General John. The Bopce, Dymock, GhacestersJiV'e. 

Drury, Capt. B>vron, P,.n. Tite Eidted Service CVu5, S. TE. 

*Du Cane, Mtijor Francis, r.e. 64, LoiL'ndeS’’Sqeiire.^ TE. 

*Ducie, Henry John, Earl, F.P..S. 30, PrincBs-^jate^ S. TE. 

Duckworth, Henry, Esq. dljlmfield-honsc, Aijb'i.rth, ne<ir Liverpool. 

*Durf, Right Hon. Mountstuart Eiphinstone Grant, M.p. 4, Qnec7is^jate~gardeus, 

South Kensmgton^ W. 

Duff, Wm. Pine, Esq. Calcutta. Care of Messrs. John TEcfr^on. and Co., 34. 
Feiichureh-street . E.C. 

*Dufferin, Right Hon. Lord, K.p.,k.c.B. DnJenndodgey FiUroy^parky HigJigate, N. 
*Dug-iale, Captain Henry Charles G. Metwale-hall^ Atherstone.^ Wancick. 
♦Dugdale, John, Esq. 1, H;ide~parh’^ja>\lens ; and Lltcyn, LUnifyllia^ Osivestry. 
620 Dunbar, John Samuel A., Esq. 28, Pemhridge-crescent , Baysicater., TE; and 
4, B itftards Tun, Ilolbor/i, 

Duncan, Capt. Finrids, R.A,, m.a,, f.r.s. 32, The Common, WooltLich, S.E. 

* Duncan, George, Esq. 45, GorJon^sq ure, VJ.C\ 

♦Dundas, Right Hon. Sir David, q.c. 13, King* s- Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. ; 
and Ochteri'jre, Stirlin j. 



List oj Fellov's of the 


2i 

t 

Year of j' 

Election. I 

I860 j Dimell, Henry James, Esq. 12, Hyde-park’^quare^ TK 

1859 I *DunIop, R. H. Wallace, E&q., C.B., Indian Ciril Service. Lakefield, Glen 

I Urqithafd, In}:e}'ness~$hiret 

1860 *DarLmore, Charles Adolphus ilturar, Earl of. 24-, Carlton-housederracey TF. 
1863 ! Dunn, Capt. F. J. A. Poi-tillon, Tours, France ^ and 4, Cambrian-grove, 

; Gravesend, F.C, 

1837 *Dxmrayen, Edwin Richard, Eail of, f.R.S, Adare-manor, Limerick ; and 

Dunraven-castle, Glamorganshire. 

1856 Duprat, Chevalier Alfredo. S.LI.F. ‘ Arbitrator^ Cape Tovcn, Cape of Good 

, Hope. Care of Jas. Seariqht, Esq., 7, East-Tndia-avenue, E.C. 

1869 ; 630 Dorham, Edward, Esq., Beauchamp-house, Kibicorth, near Leicester. 

1852 1 D’Urban, il.-Gen. W. J. Deputy Quartermaster- General, Canada; U. S.Cluh, 
and Eeicport, near Exeter. 

1865 j Dutton. F. S., Esq. Deform Club, IF, ; and Adelaide, Australia. 

1868 I Dutton, Fredeiick H,, Esq. 45, Dorer-street, JV. 


1867 

1854 

1856 

1857 
1863 

1863 
1862 

1864 I 
1866 

1861 

1862 

1862 I 

1858 j 

1863 I 

1867 I 

1866 I 

1868 ! 

1865 I 
1861 * 
1860 ' 

1853 ! 


Eadie, Robert, Esq. Blaydon-on- Tyne, Durham. 

Eardley-Wilmot, Capt. A. P., R.N., c.b. Deptford Dockyard, E. 
Eardley-Wilmot, ^Tajor-Gen. F., m.R.a. 22, Victoria-rd., ClciphiXiiii-comn\on,S. IF. 
Eastwick, Captain W. J, 12, Leinster-terrace, Hyde-park, IF. 

Eaton, F. A., E«:q. Few E diversity Club, St. Tamed s-street, aF. IF. 

’Eaton, H., E=^q. 16, Prince' s-gate, Eyde-park, IF. 

64o*Eaton, Henry William, Esq., M.p. 16, Prince' s-gate, Hydc-park, W. 

*£aton, William Jleiiton, Esq., 16, Prince' s-gate, Hyde-^park, TF. 

Eat well, Surgeon-Major W. C. B., m.d. 17, Kensington-park-tcrrace, 
Notting-hill, W. 

Eber, General F. 33, S'f. James' s-square, S.W. 

Ebmy, Lord. 107, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, IF.; and Moor-park, Herts. 
Eden, Vice-Adm. Charles, c.B. 20, Wiltcm-place, S. IK 
Edge, Key.W. J., m.a. Benenden-moarage, near Staplehurst, Kent. 
Edgeworth, M. P,, Esq., Bekg. c.s. Mxstrim-house, Anerhj, S. 

♦Edward, James, Esq. B druAdery, by Dundee, N.B. 

♦Edwardes, Thomas Dyer, Esq. 5, Hyde-park-gate, Kensington, IF. 

650 Edwards, P^v. A. T„ il.A. 39, Upper Kenning ton-lane, S. 

Edwards, G. T., Esq,, M.A. Dexon-lodge, Alexandra-road, London, N. IF. 
♦Edwards, Henry, Esq. 53, Berkeley-sqmre, IF. 

Edwards, Major J, B., k.e. United Set'vke Club, S. W. Care of Messrs. H. S. 
King and Co., 65, Comhill, E.C. 

EgertoD, Captaia the Hon. Francis, E.y,, m.i>. Bridjewater-Aouse, S W : 
and H.M.S. ‘ St. George.' 
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y^earof - 
Election > 

1868 • 
1863 i 
1867 ; 
1865 i 
1845 I 
1863 
1860 

1857 


1830 

1868 

1865 

1858 

1860 

1857 

1868 

1862 

1866 
1863 
1830 
1860 
1863 
1852 


1857 

1865 

1857 

1830 

1857 

1830 

1867 

1861 

1851 

1830 

1865 

1856 
1860 

1857 
IS61 


Elder, A. L,, Esq. Garlisle^'house^ Baiapstead, 

*Elder, George, Esq, Knock-castle, Ayrshire. 

Elej, Cliarles Jolin, Esq. Old Brompton, S, TF. 

EUas, Nev, Jun., Esq. 64, Invei'ness-tcrracei Bayswatery W. 

EUenborough, Edward, Earl of, G.c.B. Soidham-housey near Cheltenham^ 

66o Ellerton, John L., Esq. 6, Connauyht-place, Syde-pirky W, 

Elliot, G., Esq., M.P., c.E. The Hall, Houghtun-le-Spring ^ near Fence Houses, 
Durham. 

♦Elliot, Capt, L. R. Za jHailleraye-sur^Seine, Seine Znferieiire. Care of J. L. 

Elliot y Esq., 10, Connauyht-place, W. 

♦Elliott, Kev. Charles Boileau, x.a., f.r.s. Tattingstone, Sufolk, 

EUis, C, H. Fairfax, Esq., Lieut. k.a. Shoehuryness, Essex. 

Ellis, W. E. H., Esq. Hasfield-reQtory, Gloucester ; Oriental Club, W. ; and 
Bycidla Club, Bombay. 

Elphinstone, Major Howard C., r.e. Buckingham-palace, S. W. 

Elsey, Colonel \Villiam. West-lodge, Ealing, TV, 

Elton, 8ir A. H., Bart. Aihenaeiun Club, 8'.TF,; u/wi Cleredon-conrt, Somersetshire. 
Ely, John Henry Wellington Graham Loftus, Marquis of. 9, Princess-gate, W. 
6 70 ♦Emanuel, Harry, Esq. 8, Clarence-terrace, Begenfs-park, uV. TF. 

Emanuel, Joel, Esq., F A.S. Eorfolk-villa, Lansdovcne-road, Hotting-hUl, W. 
Emslie, John, Esq. 47, Gra]/ s-inn-road, W^.C. 

Euderby, Charles, Esq., F.K.S., F,L.S. 13, Great St. HelerCs, E.C. 

Enfield, Edward, Esq., f.s.a. 19, Chester-terrace, Pegenf s-park, N. W. 
Engleheart, Gardner D., Esq, 1, Eaton-place-soiith, S. W. 

Erskine, Admiral John Elphinstone, il.P., C.B. H.M.S. * Edgar 1 Z, 

Albany, IF.; and Cardross, Stirling, N. B. 

♦Esmeade, G. M. M., Esq. 29, Park-street, Grosvenor-sqnare, W, 

Evans, Colonel William Kdwyn. 24, Great Cumber land-place, Hyde-park, W. 
Evans, F, J., Esq., Staff Captain, -R,N., F.R.S., F.K.A,S. 4, Welling ton-teivace, 
Charlton, Blackheath, S.E. 

68o*£vans, Vice-Admiral George. 1, Heic-street, Spring-gardens, /S. TF. ; and 
Englefield-green, Starnes, 

Evans, Thos. Wm., Esq. 1, Dartmouth-street, Westminster, iST, TF. ; and 
Allestree-'Wall, Derby. 

♦Evans, W. Esq. 

Evans, W . Herliert, Esq. 32, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 

Evelyn, Lieut.-Colonel George ?. 34, Onslovc-gardcns, Brampton, S.W. 

♦Evelyn, William J., Esq., f.s.a. Evelyn Estate-vpfee, Evelyn-sircet, Deptford. 
♦Everett, James, Esq., f.s.a. 

Everitt, George A., Esq. Knoule-hall, Warv ichshire. 

Ewing, J. D. Crum, Esq. 21, Birchin-lane, E.C. 

Ewmg, John Orr. Esq. Lecenfield-house, Alexandria, Dumbartor^hire. 

6qo Eyie, Edwaid J., Esq. 

Eyie, George E., Esq. 59, Lou-ndes-spiarc, Brompton, S. IF 
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List oj Felloirs of the 


year of i — 
ElectiojJ I 

1856 ; 

1 

1861 I 
1869 [ 

1856 I 
1866 I 

I 

I 

1838 

1868 

1857 
1855 y 
1868 

1863 

1864 

1863 
1869 
1869 
1853 

1858 
1866 

1864 
1840 
1863 I 
1860 

1865 
1844 
1862 
1863 
1869 
1857 

1863 
1861 

1864 
1857 
1837 

1865 
1863 
1861 
1865 
1853 


Hvre, Major-Gen. Sir Vincent, O.B. Athenceum Club, S.}V. ; and 33, Thurloe- 
sfu 7/v. TV. 

t'aii-baim. Sir William, Bart., C.E., F.R.S. Manchester, 

Fairfax, Captain Heniy, H.N. Anay and Sacy Cb.tb, S, TV. 

Fairholme, George Knight, £sq. 

Fairman, Fdwai'd St, John, Ksq., F.G.s,, &c. 874, Via Sayita Maria, J^isa. 

Care of IT. Fairman, Esq. 

Falconer, Thomas, Fsq. Vsk, Monmouthshire, 

Falconer, William, Esq. 23, EeaJenha&strett, E.C.; and 42, Silldrop-road, 
Camden nev toirn, J\. 

Falkland, Lucius Bent in ck, Viscount. Skuttershelfe, Yornshire, 

■DC*Fansha\ve, Admiral E. G. 63, EatM-sqaare, TV. 

Fai’qnharson, Lieut, -Col, G, M^B. Junior United Service Cluhi TV 
*Fan'er, W, Jas., E'^q. 24, Eolton-street, Piccadilly, TV. 

Faulkner, Charles, Esq., P.S.A., f.g.S. Deddinyton, Oxon. 

*Faaiithorpe, Rev. J. P,, ii.x. Jraifilny-'.olleye, Battersea, 

Fawcett, Captain Edward Boyd, il.A. Bf'uolly, Toripnvj, 

Fawcett; Henry Esq. Wainsford, Lyraingtoa, 

*Fayrer, Joseph, Esq., ai.D. Calcutta, Care of General Spens, 14, Drutn- 
viond-place, Edinburgh, 

Fazakerley, J. X., Esq. 17 » Mordagu-street, Portjnan-sqnare, VVT 
Felkm, Wm., Esq., Jun., F.Z.S. Beeston, near Nottingham, 
jio Fergusson, J., Esq, 6, Gloucester^sqwarei Hyde-pjark. 

*Fergusson, James, Esq„ r.fi.s. 20, Langkam-^place, TT. 

Ferreira, Baron De. 12, Gluucester-Place, Portman-sqnore, TV. 

Ferro, Don Ramon de Silva, 

Field, Hamilton, Esq. Thomton~road, Clcipham'‘pnrk. 

Findlay, Alex. George, Esq. 53, Fleet-street. E. C . ; and JDulirich-wood-park, S. 
Finnis, Thomas Quested, Esq., Alderman. Wanstead, Essex, N.E, 

Fisher, John, Esq. 60, St, James" s-street, S,W, 

Fitch, Frederick, Esq., F.R,if.s. Iladleigh-honse, Highhnry-ncw-park, N. 
♦Fitzclarence, Commander the Hon. George, r.n. 

720 Fitzgerald, J. F. V., Esq. 11, Chester-sgnare, X. TV 
Fitzgerald, Captain Keane. 2, Portland-place, TV. 

Fitz-Patrick, Lieut. Francis Skelton, 42nd Regt, Madras Army. 

Fitzwilliam, the Hon. C. W,, M.P. Brooks^ Club, St. Jarnes^s-street, S, TV. 
*Fitz william, William Thomas, EarL 4, Grosvenor-square, W. ; and Nentworth- 
house, Rotherham-, Yorkshire. 

♦Fitz william, Wm. S. Esq. 28, Oi’iwjton-square, Brompton, S.W. 

Fleming, G., Esq. Brompton Barracks, Chatham, 

♦Fleming, John, Esq. 18, LexMenhall-strcet, E.C. 

Fleming, Rev. T, S. Fs,oscoe-plaoe, Chapeltoun-road, Leeds, 

♦Flemyug, Rev. Francis P. 
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Year of — 

Election. | 

18t)2 ’ 730 Fletcher, John Charles, Esq. Dale-park, Arundel ; and Eaton-place, 8.W* 

1868 I Fletcher, John Thompson, Esq. 15, Upper Hamlton-terrace, St. John^s-wood, 

\ E.W. 

1857 ' Fletcher, Thomas Keddey, Esq. Union-dock, Limehouse, E. 

1866 \ Flood, John Edvrin, Esq, 126, High-street, Eoplar, 

186-i i Flower, Capt. L. Baastead, Surrey; and Queens United Service Clud), S.W. 

1863 t Foley, Col. the Hon. St. George, C.B. 2F, Bolt on-street, TF. 

1861 Foord, John Bromley, Esq. 52, Old ^road-street, E.G. 

1860 ; Forbes, Commander Charles S., R.N. Army and Navy Club, S.W. Care of 

, Hessrs. Woodhead. 

1863 Forbes, Capt, C. J. F. Smith. 5, Hatch-street, Dublin. 

1867 Forbes, Geo. Edward, Esq, Union Club, S. W. ; 11, Hehille-street, Edinburgh ; 

New Club, Edinburgh. 

1860 Forbes, Loid, il.A. Castle Forbes, Aberdeenshire, 

1869 ■ Ford, Col. Barnett, Governor of the Andaman Islands. 24, Upper- park-road, 

Haiiipsicad. 

1868 ^ Foister, Hun. Anthony. Neicsham-grange, 'Winston, Darlington, Durham. 

1845 Forster, Rev. Charles, b.d. Stisted-rectory, Essex, 

1839 ♦Forster, William Eilward, Esq. Burley, near Otley. 

1867 Forsyth, T. Donglas, Esq., C.B. (B.C.S.), Commissioner, Juliundhur, Punjab. 

Care of Hessrs. H. S. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 

IS6I Forsyth, William, Esq., Ji.p., Q.c. 61, Eiitland-gate, S. HI 

1858 . Fortesene, Right Hon. Chichester S., si.P. 7, Carlton-gardens, S. W. 

1861 ♦Foibescne, Hon. Dudley F,, :il.P. 9, Hertjord-street, Mayfair W. 

1369 Foster, Ebenezer, E&q. 19, St. James' s-place, St. .latua's, S, W. 

1866 I'o Foster, Edmond, Esq., Jun. 79, Bortsdoicn-road, Malda-vale, W. 

1864 Foster, H. J., Esq. 

1864 Foster, Capt. W. J. Stulangdon-house, Fareham, Hants. 

1363 *Fowler, J. T., Esq. Goeernmeid Inspector of Schooh, Adyar, Madras, India. 

Care of Bee, A. WiYson, National Society's Office, Sanctuary, ^Vestminster. 
1850 ♦Fowler, Robert X., Esq., M.P., il.A. 50, Cunihill, E.C.; and Tottenham, N. 

1859 Fox, Lieut.-Colonel A. Lane. 10, Upper Phillimore-gtU'dens, Kensington, W, 
1830 ♦Fox, Lient.-General C. R. Trivellers' Club, X. TF. ; and 1, Addison-road, 

Kensington, TF. 

1866 Fox, D. M., Esq., Chief Engineer of the Santos and St. Paulo Railway. St. 

Paulo, Brazil. 

1864 *Fox, F. E. E^q., b.a. Ebnska, Tottenham, Aliddlesex, 

1865 Fox, Samuel Crane, E'^q. Lotiginoor-eilla, Pomford-road, E. 

1865 76o*Franks, Aug. W., Esq. 103, T ietoria-street, S. H . 

1860 Franks, Charles W., Esq. Local Gueenunent Act Office, 8, Riclunond-terrace, 

Whitehall 

1367 Fraser, Edwaid John, Esq. (Solicitor), 1, Percy-villas, Campdcn-hill, Ken- 

sington, TT”. 

1862 Fraser, Capt 11. A.. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Yearof j — 
Elecnon . 

1860 ‘ 

1866 

1868 ' 

1869 ' 
1860 
1868 
1864 

1863 
1856 , 

1864 I 

t 

I 

1850 '| 
1839 ; 
1867 ; 
1842 I 
1859 ; 
1863 ' 

1860 i 
1868 . 

1861 i 

I 

I 

1866 i 


1863 
1858 
1861 
1855 
1869 I 
1848 
1850 

1854 

1861 

1869 

1865 

1866 
1863 


Fraser, Thos., Esq. 

Fiasei, Capt. T. Otago, j^seic Zealitid, 

Fi-ater, Alexander, Esq. Carlton. Care of Thotna$ Frater, Fsq., Xatiorinl 
Frori tidal Bank of England, Brecon, Wales. 

Freke, Thomas George, Esq. 1, Cromicell-houses, Kensington , TF. 

Freeman, Daniel Alex., Esq., Bamster-at-Iaw. Floirden-huildlngs, Temple, E.C. 
Freeman, Hemy W., Esq. Junior Athericenm Cluh, S.W. 

770 Fremantle, Lieut.-Col. Arthur. Ouards' Club, 11. 

Fremantle, Captain Edmund Robert, R.N. 4, Upper Eccleston-street, S. W. 
Fremantle, Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas F., Bart. 4, Upper Eccleston-street, 
Belgraxe-sgu>are , S. W. 

Freme, Major James H. WrenttiaU-house, Shropshire ; and Amiy and Kaxy 
CM,S.JV. 

Frere, Bai'tle John Laurie, Esq. 45, Bedford-sqiiare, WE. 

*Frere, George, Esq. Cape of Good Hope. Care of the Foreign Oj/ice, S. IH. 
Frere, Sir Hy. Bartle Edw., K.C.B., G.C. Star of India. 44, Prince' s-gardens, IT. 
Frere. William Edw., Esq., f.r.a.s. The Rectory, Bittoii, Gloncedershire. 
Fryer, William, Es.p 39, Marlborough-hilUgardens, St. JohKs-icovd, A'.W. 
Fuidge, William, Esq. 5, Park-row, Bristol, 

780 Fussell, ReY, J. G. Cuny. 16, Cadogan-place, S.W. 

Fyfe, Andrew, Esq., M.D. 112, Brompton-road, jS'.TT. 

Fynes Clinton, Rer. Charles J., M.A. 3, Montag n-place, Uussell-sipnare, W.C.; 
and Cromwell, Xotts. 

Fytche, Colonel Albert. Reform Club, S. W. 


♦GabrieUi, Antoine, Esq. 6, Queen” s-gate-terrace, Kensington, W. 

Gaisford, Thomas, Esq. Travellers' Club, S. W. 

Gallagher, John, Esq., M.D. Reform Club, S.W.; and 109, Westboume-terrace, W. 

\ ^Galloway, John. James, Esq, 

! Galswoidhy, Frederick Thomas, Esq. 8, Queen' s-gate, Hyde-parh, W. 
j ♦Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E. 12, Chester-street, Groscenor-place, S.W. 

I 79o*Galton, Francis, Esq., ii.A., f.b.s. 42, Rutland-gate, S. TF. ; and 5, Bedie- 
' terrace, Leamington. 

\ ♦Gammell, Major Andrew. Dnmtochty, Kincardineshire, K.B. 

I Garden, Robert Jon^, Esq. 30, Cathcart-f'o<id, South Kensington, SAV 
i Gardner, Christopher, T. Esq. 3, St. James s-terrace, Paddimjton, IF. 

Gardner, Capt., G. H., R.N. 7, James-street, Westboume -terrace, IT'', 
j Gardner, John Dnnn, Esq. 19, Park-street, Park-lme, TF. 

I Gascoigne, Frederic, Esij. Partington, Yorkshire. 
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V tar of 
Eiet tiOD. 

1859 

1866 

1866 

1865 
1859 

1866 

1865 

1859 
1855 

1866 

1855 

1866 

1857 

1868 

1863 

1831 

1863 

1863 
1867 
1836 

1864 

1863 
1862 
1846 

1864 

1860 


1867 
1857 
1854 
i 8 5 < 
1866 

1868 

1864 
1 862 
1869 
I ^68 


♦Gassiot, John P„ Jon., Esq, 6, Stissex-plctce, Regent* s-park, 2Vh W, 

Gastrell, Lieat.*Col. James E, (B. StaiF Corps). Sureegor-GeneraV $ Office, 
Calcutta. Care of H. T. Gastrell, 36, Linccln s^nnffields, TEC. 
♦Gattv, Charles H., Esq., ji.a., Felhridge^park, East Grinstead, Sussex. 

800 George. Kev. H. B. Eeic College, Oxford. 

Gerstenberg, Isidore, Esq. Stockleg~h/yuse, Eorth-^ate, Regent* s-park, N. W. 
*Gibb, George Henderson, Esq., 13, Victoria-street, Westminster, /S'.TE 
^Gibbons, Sills John, Esq., Alderman, 13, Upper Bedford-place, RusseU-square, 
W.C. 

^Gibbs, H. Hucks, Esq. St. I)v.nstan*s, Regenfs-park, jV. TT. 

Gibraltar, Right Rev. and Hon, C. A. Harris, Bishop of. Gibraltar Palace, 
Malta. 

Gibson, John, Esq. 2, Piccadilly, Bradford, Yorkshire ; and British Con- 
sulate, HaRkoic, Chiaa, 

Gillespie, Alexander, E^q. Seathfield, Walton-on- Thames, Surrey. 

*Giliespie, IViiliam, Esq. {of Torhane-hill). 46, Melville-street, Edinburgh. 
Gillespy, Thomas, Esq. Brahant-court, Philpot-lane, E.C. 

8io*Giilett, Alfred, Esq. 113, Piccadilly, W. ; and Banbury, Oxon. 

*Giilett, William. Esq. 6Z, Albany, TF. 

Gilliat, Alfred, Esq. Exton-house, Bishop* s Waltham, Hants. 

Gilliat, Algernon, Esq. Pen'daU, near Windsor ; and 7, Norfolk-ci'escent, TE 
Gillies, Robert, Esq., c.e. Biiaedm, Otago, Hew Zealand. 

Gisborne, Fred. X., Esq., Engmeei and Electiician. 445, West Strand, W.C. 
Gladdish, Col. William. BycUffics. Gravesend. 

Gladstone, George, Esq. Clapham-common, S. 

Gladstone, J. H., Esq., Ph.D. 17, Fembridjc-square, W. 

^Gladstone, Robert Stuart, Esq. 

8:10’^ Gladstone, William, Esq. 57^, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

♦Gladstone, W. K,, Esq. 39(/, Old Bond-street, W. ; and Fitzroy-park, 
Highgate, W. 

Glascott, Commander Adam Giffard, K.N"., Acting Commissioner on the Turko- 
Persian Frontier. Messrs. Chard, o, CliffiordCs Inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Glass, H. A., Esq. 4, Gi’ay's-inn-sqiiare, TEC. 

Gleig, Rev. G. K., m.a. Chaplain-General, Chelsea-hospital, S. TE 
Glen, Joseph, Esq., Mem. Geogr. Soc. ot Bombay, Oriental Club, W. 

Glover, Commr. John H., R.:s. Lagos ; and Army and Havy Club, S.W. 
Glover, Kobeit Keaveley, Esq. 30, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 

! Glyn, Richaid H., Esq. 10, King s-anns-yard, E.C.; and Onental Club, 
S. TE 

Ghm, Sir Richard George, Bart, Army and Havy Club, S. TTT 
830 Goddaid. Jaine^, Jun., Esq. 14, Mincmg-lane, E.C. 

Goidney, A. Esq.. il.P. 4y, Hill-sired, Berkeley -square, TE 

Gol Ismi'l, Sn Francis, Bait,, M.i*. Taner-circle. Regent' s-park, Ah IE. 
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List of Fellovrs of the 


Year of 

Election. 

1865 Goldsmid, Lt.-Colonel Frederick John, Hdrroic-r/n~the-hlU ; SoutJibo rough, 

Kent; and United Service Chib, TT. 

1861 Goldsmid, Julian, Esq. 49, Grosveuor-street, Tl' 

1868 Goldsworthy, Major W. T. British Service Cluh^ 4, Park-place, St. 

Jaraes's, S. 11". 

1860 Gooch, Thomas Longridge, Esq. Team-lodge, Salticell, Gateshead-on-Tgne. 
1864 Goodall, George, Esq. Messrs, Cox and Co., Craig’ s-coiirt ; and Junior Carlton 
Club, TT. 

1S67 *Goodeiiough, Fred. Addington, Esq. Care of F. Jentiings, Esq., 34, Caiimn- 
street, E.C. 


1863 

1864 : 

1861 ; 

1865 
1856 1 
1854 

1856 

1853 

1866 ; 
1853 , 
1859 i 
1862 , 
1868 
1835 ; 
1846 I 
1865 I 

1867 j 

I 

1868 
1869 
1868 

1868 j 

1861 , 
1861 ' 
1865 ' 
1860 ’ 

1862 


*Goodenough, Capt. J. G., B.N. U. S. Club, S. TF. Care of Messrs, Stilicell, 
22, Amndel-street, Strand, W.C. 

840*Goodeuough, Lieut.-CoL, r.a. F Battery, M Brigade, Boyal Artillery, AJimcd- 
ahad, Bombay, Care of dfessis. Cox and Co., Ci ui/s-court, S. IK 
Gooldin, Joseph, Esq. 13, Lancaster-gate, W. 

’^Goolden, Charles, fisq United Unkersity Club, S. TK 
^Gordon, Colonel the Hon. Alexander H., c E. 

Gordon, Harry George, Esq. 1, CUfton-place, Hyde-park-gardens, TT. ; mni 
EilliccJiassi, Dnnkeld, Perthshire. 

Gordon, Admiral the Honourable John, 28, Queen Anne-street, TK 
Gordon, Vice-Admiral Robert. United Service Club, S. TIT 
Gore, Augustus F., Esq., Colonial Secretarv. B‘’rbadoes. 

Gore, Richard Thomas, Esq. 6, Q^teen-sqaare, BoVl. 

Gosling, Fred. 8oUy, Esq. 18, Xew-street, Sprinq-gardens, 6'. TK, 

850 Goss, Samuel Day, Esq., M.D. Ill, Keaninriton-parJi-road. S, 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount, f.l.s. Lough Cutra Castle, Gort, Co. Galx'ay. 

Gould, Lieut. -Colonel Francis A. Buntingford, Herts, 

Gould, John, Esq., F.R.S., f.l.s, 26, Charlotte-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 
Gowen, Colonel J. E. 

Grabham, MichacR Esq., M.i>. Madeira. Care of C. P, Blandy, Esq., 
25, Crutched-friars, E.C. 

Graeme, H. 51. S., Esq. Junior Athenccum ; and East lyiJia U. S. Chib S TK 
Graham, Andrew, Esq., Staff Suig., R.2f. Army and Xavi Club aS". TK 
Graham, Cyril C., Esq, 9, C/ere^unt^-rour, St. James s, S. TT'. ; anel Debroe-house, 
Watford, Berts. 

•Graham, Thomas Cuninghame. Esq. Carlton Club, S. TT; and Pimlop-house 
Ayrshire. ’ 

3 60 Grant, Alexander, Esq. Oahfield-house, ITomsey, X. 

' Grant, Daniel, Esq. 11, Waruich-road, Upper Clapton, X, 

\ *Grant, Francis TV,, Esq. Army and Xavy Chib, S. IK 

' Grant, Lieut. -Col. James A., c.b., c.s.i. E. India U. S. Club, S. W, ; and 

7 , Park-square, Regent* s-p- irk, ATTl" 

Grant, Lieut. J. M. (late 25th Reg.) Hands Port, Cape of Good Hope. Care 
of Messrs. Pudgisoy amj Sons, 2, Watcrloo-place, S. W. 
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Year of 
KIcction. 

1860 

1867 
1830 

1868 

1862 

1863 
1861 
1869 

1830 

1857 

1865 

1858 

1858 

1860 
1858 

1857 ' 

1865 

1 858 

1853 
1830 I 

1866 I 

1837 i 

1864 * 

1868 

1862 

1861 
1839 
1863 
1836 

1867 

1869 

1855 
1861 
1S58 ' 
1857 


Granth'Am, Capt. James, r.e. Lo]]al En<;iiieers' Office ^ Sneemess. 

Graves, Rev. John. Uaderharrov: Parsonaje^ Milnthoi'pe, Westmoreland. 

*Grav, Joha E'hv., Esq., ph. dr., f.r.s., z.s. and L.s. British Museum, 
W.C. 

Gray, Lieut.-Col. William, il.P. 26, Prince' s-gardens^ W. ; and Darcy Lecer- 
hall, near Bolton. 

Greathei, Lieiit. -Colonel Wiiberforce, IV. H., c.B. 

870 Greaves, Rev. Richard W. 1, Whiteh fU-<jordens, W. 

Green, Capt. Francis. 89, Eccleston-square, S.W, 

Green, Sir W. H. R., K.c.s.i., C.B. 36, St.. George^s-road, Eccleston-square, 

S.W. 

Greene, Thomas, Esq. Whitt ington-hall, near Burton, Westmoreland. 

♦Greenfield, W. B,, Esq. 59, Porchester-terrace, Hyde-'parh, TT. ; and 
Union Club, S. W. 

Greg, W. R., Esq., Comptroller of H.5I.S. Stationery Office. Wimbledon, S. TT. 
♦Giegoiy, Augustus Charles, Esq. Surveyor-General, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Aud:r<dia. 

Gregory, Charles Hutton, Esq., C.e. 1, VelaJiay-strect, Westminster, iF. T15, 
♦Gregory, Francis Thomas, Esq. Queensland. 

♦Gregory. Baac, Esq. Chorlton-hill, Victoria-p'irh, Manchester. 

SSo^'Giellet, Henry Ruheit, Esq. 

Grenfell, Henry R., E>q,, ii.P. 15, St. James'^ s-pl ace. 3. IT. 

Grenfell, Pascoe St. Leger, Esq. M'testey-housc, S’-.'iasea. 

Grenfell, Kiversdale W., Esq. 27, Upper Thnnes-itreet, E,C. 

"'Greswell, Rev. Richard, m.a., F.R.S. 39, St. Giles, Oxford. 

Grev, Charles, E^q. 13, Carlton-hoirie-terrace, S.W. 

♦Grey, Sir George, K.C.B, Colonial Office ; and Gtoo.eaor-maasions, S.W. 
Grieison, Charles, Esq. Alexandria. Care of Bev. IP. G/ierson Smith, Ashhirh:- 
hy-Hauick, Scotland, 

Griffin, Daniel, Esq. 3, Crescent-pl<ce, Claph un-eoininoa, S. 

Griffin, James, Esq. 2, Eastern-parade, SoutEea ; and The Hard, Pvrtsea^ 
Emits. 

89o*Griffith, Daniel Clewnn, Esq, 20, Go'>ce7'-strcet, TT'IC. 

Griffith, John, Esq. 16, Finsbnry-ph ice-south, E.C. 

Griffith, Sir Richard. 20, EGcleston-squarc, S.W. 

Griffith, Richard Clewin, Esq. 20, Goicer-street, W.C. 

Giiffiths, Captain A. G. F.. 63rd Reg. ilajor of Brigade, Gibraltar). Care of 
E. S. C'.dd. Esq., 35, Cj aien-street, Strand, TT.C. 

Giiffiths. WilUam, Esq., J.P. 24, Great Camberla ad-place, IP. ; and The 
WeOa’n, Lind held, Sussex. 

Cirindrod, R. B., E<q., M.D., ll.d,, f.l.s., &c, Tounsend-house, Malvern. 
Grosvenor. Lord Richard, 11. P. 33, Uqrper Grosvenor-street, TP. 

Gi'i'te, Geovg‘% Esq. 12, Saile-roic, TP, 

Giuneisen. Charles Lewis, L.-q. 16, Surrey-street, Strand, TT".C. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Yiar of - 

EltK^UOD. 

1861 

1859 ' 
1857 

1862 j 

1865 ! 

1 


1863 I 
1865 1 
1863 I 
1865 I 

1868 I 
1865 
1860 : 
1853 1 

i 

1853 : 
1853 [ 
1861 
1863 
1862 ‘ 
1863 ; 
1853 I 

1865 I 

1858 I 
! 

1862 j 

1866 1 
1861 ' 

i 

I 

1830 • 

1869 j 
1861 ' 

1863 i 

i 

1830 , 
1846 I 
1853 


9G0 Gannell, Commander Edmund H., R.y. Army and Xaty Cliih^ S. IT. ; 
21, Argyll-road^ Caynpden-hiU, W, 

*Gurney, John H., Esq. Marldoa^ Totnes, 

Gurney, Samuel, Esq. 20, HarLCfcerderrace, Hegenfs-park^ IV". 

Guthiie, James Alexander, Esq. 30, Portland-place, TV". 

Gwyther, John H., Esq. Meadousc/'oft^ Lovie^' SydenJito/u 


Hadheld, TVm., E^q. 11, I/iverness-roadf \V. 

Hadley, Heniy, Esq., 31. D. Xeedicooddodge, Bay*s-hUl, Cheltenhoin. 

Hadovr, P. P., Esq. Sudhury-prionj , ^liddlesex. 

Halcombe, Rev. J. J. Charter-house^ E,C. 

Hale, Rev. Edward, m.a. Eton College ; and United Vniiersitg Club, S.}W 
910 Hale, Warren S., Esq., Alderman. 71, Queen^street, Cheapside, E.C. 

Hail day, Lieut. -Col one! William Robert. United Service Club, S. TT. 

Halifax, Viscount, G.C.B. 10, Beljrave-sqaare, *S.1T0; and Hickleton, 
Yorkshire, 

*Halkett, Kev. Dunbar S. Little Bookham, Surrey, 

^Halkett, Lieut. Peter A., K.x. 

Hall, Charles Hall, Esq. VCatergate-house, Enisuorth. 

Hall, Henry, E^q. 109, Victoria-street, S.W. 

Hall, James Febbutt, Esq. Fore-street, Limehouse, E. 

Hail, Thomas F., Esq., F.C.S. 29, Waricick-square^ S. W. 

Hall, Admiral Sir William Hutcheson, K.c.B., F.u.s. United Set'viee Club, 
S, W, ; and 48, Fhilli/nore-gardens, Kensington, W, 

920 Hal let t, Lieut. Francis C. H., r.h.a. Junior United Service Club, S, W. 
Halloran, Arthur B., Esq. 3, Albert-terrace, St, Leonard's, Exetei', 
Hamilton, Archibald, Esq. South Barrow, Bromley, Kent, S.E, 

Hamilton, Rear-Admiral C. Baillie. 50, WartLick-s<iuiare, S'. IE. 

Hamilton, Lord Claude, M.p. 19, Eaton-sguare, S. TV. ; and Barons-court, County 
T yrone. 

♦Hamilton, Capt- Henry G., e.n. 71, Eccleston-square, S. TIL 
Hamilton, Capt. Richard Vesey, E.^^ 30, Victor ia-road, Charlton, S,E, 

Hamilton, Col. Robert William, Grenadier Guards. 18, Eccleston-square, W. 
Hamilton, R., Esq. Care of J, Forster Hamilton, Esq., 02, New Broad-street 
E,C. 

Hamilton, Terrick, Esq. 121, Park-street, Gro^enor-square, W. 

930 Hamilton, Rear-Admiral W. A. Baillie. Macartney-house, Blackheath, S.E, 

' ♦Hand, Admiral George S., R.X., c,b. United Sendee Club, ^.TT.; and H.M.S. 
‘ Victory,* 
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Year of — • — ■ — - — — — - — — — - 

ElectiOQ. I 

1860 , *HandIeY, Benjamin^ Esq. Chandos-roadi Stratford ; and Grafton Club, Grafton^’ 

' street^ W. 

1866 ' Hanham, Commr. T. B., R.y, .Uanston-hoiise, near Blandford, Dorset^ 

1861 ‘ ♦Hankev, Blake Alexander, Esq. 

1857 ' Hanker, Thomson, Esq. 45, Portiand-placet IE. 

1837 ^Haiimer, Sir J., Bart., il.P,, f.r,s. Sanmer-hall and Bettisfekl-par/i, Flintshire, 

1850 =^Hansard, Henrr, Esq. 13, Great QiLcen-strcet, W.C, 

1840 , *Harcourt, Kgerton V,, Esq. Whiticell-hnllj York, 

1864 ! *Hardie, Garin, Esq. 113, Piccadilly ^ IF, 

1864 ' Harding, Captain Charles, F.R.s.L,, F,S.S., F.A.S.L. Grafton Club., 10, Grafton- 
; Street, Piccadilly, IV. 

1564 ; 940 Harding, J. J., Esq, Barnsbury-park, Islington, iV. 

1864 I Hardinge, Capt. £., R.^'. 32, ffydc-park~squarej 

1S61 ! Hardinge, Hemry, Esq., li.D. 13, Graf ton-street. Bond-street, W. 

lS6“2 , Hardman. WiUiam, Esq., :m,a. Norbito-n-halL Kingston-on-Thames. 

1864 Hardwick, B. E^q. 157, Fencharch-street, F,C, 

[808 ' Harper, J, A, W., Esq. 23, Orosvenor-road, Pimlico, TV. ; and IJoyls, 

\ F.C. 

1353 ' Hands, Admiral the Hon. E. A, J., C.B. H.B.M.'s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Jlniider Plenipotentiary, Legation Britannique. Beime. Jilcs^rs. 

1 WijOdheiid. 

ISGO , Harris, Lieut. G. F., 20th Regiment. Care of Colonel Karris, 28, Leinsier- 
! road, Dublin. 

1859 * Harris, Capt. Henry, H.C.S. 35, Gloucestcr-terrace, Kyde-park, W. 

1565 ' Harris, John 3L, Esq. 12, RoUand-terrace, Hollnnd-road, Ken$ingto7i, TV, 

1863 ' 950 Harrison, Chas., Esq. La^rrie-park, Sydenham ; anJ 3, Great Ton'cr-st,, F.C. 

1865 ' ^‘HarvUon, William, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S., &c. Consertaiive Chd), S.W.; Boyal 

; Thnyncs Yacht Cl ah, 7, Albemarle-street, TV. ; and Samlesbtu y-hall, near 

1 Preston. Lancashire, 

1838 j Harrowbr, Dudley, Earl of. Sandon-ho., Lichf eld j and Korton, Gloucestershire, 
1868 I ♦Hart, J. L., Esq. 20, Pembridge-square, TV. 

IS54 j ^Hartland, F. Dixon, Esq., F.S.A., &c. 14, Chesham-placc, S. IV.; and the Oak- 

LnuJs, near Cheltenham, 

1863 i Harvey, Charles, Esq. Pathgar-cottage, Streatham, S, 

1865 •' Harvey, C. H., Esq., m.d. 17, '\Yhiteh all-place, jF.TV. 

lSo5 i Harvey, Edward H. Esq. Rill -grove huuse, Benibridge, He of Wight: aud 
Carlton Club, S. TT^ 

1867 Harver, James, Esq. . Solicitor). Esk-street, Invercargill, Southland, Kev: 

Zealand, Cai c of the Bank of Otago, Old Broad-sircct, £,€. 

1864 ' Haiver, John. Esq. Icktcell Bury, Biggleswade, 

1864 I 960 Harvey, John, Esq. 7, Mincingdatie, F.C. 

l'^66 I Harvev, Richard 51., Esq. 15, Portnvm-street, W, 

1>64 ' Harvev, W. D., E^q. 52, Sottiaj-hill-Sip^at'e, 5. TV. 

1858 Hawker, Edward J., E'.ip 37, Cadojan-pltcc, S.W, 


D 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of J' 
Election I 


1834 ! 


1857 


1840 I 
1858 I 

1861 j 

1860 j 

1852 ' 


is6"> ; 
1865 ; 
1859 ' 

! 

1868 ! 
1864 ■; 

1862 I 

1863 I 
[ 

1856 

1863 

1861 I 
1861 

1862 


1837 
1853 
1866 
1864 
1852 
1844 
1861 

1860 

1838 
1861 

1857 

1858 

1841 

1861 


Hawkins, Fmneis Bisset, Esq., m.d.jF.h.S. 29, XJp[>er Horlcy^strcct^ TT. ; and 
Le>L‘€il-Iodge^ Dorchester. 

Hawkms, Capt. Fiank K., R.^r. Anny and Dhtfcy Club, B". C'i>e v 

Woodhead. 

♦Hawkins, Jokn, Esq. 

♦Hawkins, Cul. J. r.e. VToohcich, S.F. 

Hawksler, Thomas, Esq., c.E. 14, Dldllhaore-gardens, Kensington, >?.TT2 
Haworth, Frederick, Esq. 

q70*Hav, Rear-Admiral Sir J. C. Dairymple, Bart., ii.P., F.R s. 1«>8, dt. George’s- 
square, S,JV. ; V. S. Ci'tb, 5. BT ; Dunragit, GleiJace ; and HariX’V'^on-tKe- 
hiii, xir. 

♦Hay, Lord John, ii.p. 15, Cronvrell-road, So>tth Kensington, ^V. 

Hay, Lord William. 2, Cle):ei>idd-rov:, S.W. 

Hay, 3Iajor IV. E. 7, JVesi/ninster-rhanibers, Tictoria-road, S. B2 ; tou? 

Garrick Club, Garrick-street, W.C. 

Haysman, David, Esq. Poi ttcay-house, Weston, Bath. 

Haysnian. James, Esq. Burdett-house, Bnrdett-road, D. 

Head, Alfred, Esq. 13, Crai'en-hill-g'irdeii's, Bagsicater, W. 

Headkm, Right Hon. Thomas E., 3j:.p. 27, Ashiey-place, Victoria-street, 

s. ir. 

Heath, J. Benj., Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., Consul for Sardinia. 31, Old Jeicry, 

K,C. 

Heathfield, W, E., Esq. 20, King -street, St, James’s, ;S'.TV. 
q8o Hector, Alexander, Esq. Stinley-gardens, Baysicater, IT. 

Hector, James, Esq,, m.d. Care of E. Stanford, Esq. 

Hemans, Geo. Willoughby, Esq., C.E. Westininster-chamhcrs, Victoria-street, 

! S.W 

I ♦Henderson, James, Esq, Littlewood-park, Forbes, Aberdeenshire, 

1 Henderson, John, Esq. 2, Arlington-street, Piccaddly, IF. 

Henderson, Patrick, Esq. Care of Ge^jrge Reid, Esq., ‘IX, Ahchurchdane, E.C. 
Henderson, R., Esq. 7, Mincing -lane, E.C. 

Henderson, William, Esq. 5, Stanhope-street , ffy de-park-gardens, W, 

♦Hen cage, Edward, Esq. Stag’s-end, Hemel Hempstead. 

Henn, Rev. J., B.A., Head Master of the Manchester Commercial Schools. Old 
Tr afford, Manchester, 

990 Hennessey, J. B. X., Esq. Is^ Trig. Sut'vey of Lidia, Dehra in the Dhoon, 
X.W. Provinces, India. Care of Messrs. K, S. King and Co. 

♦Henry, Wm. Chas., Esq., M.D., f.r.s. Huff eld, near Ledbury, HerefordMre. 
♦Hentv, Douglas, Esq. Chichester. 

Herd, Captain D. J. 2, Nonet y-hov’se, Limehoute, E, 

Hertslet, Edwai'd, Esq. Librarian, Fvreign Office, S. W. ; and Bdlc-vue-house, 
Richmond, S. TV, 

Hessey, James Augustus, Esq. MannUgford Bruce. Pewsey, TTTVfs. 

Heugh, John, E^q. TunhriJge-vells. 
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Year of - 
Election 

1840 

1860 

1853 

1867 

1868 
1856 

1867 

1854 

1861 

1858 

1862 

1846 

1861 

1868 
1868 

1855 
1830 
1869 

1856 
1861 

1857 
1869 I 
1856 : 
1868 

1865 

1839 

1867 
1830 
1861 
1863 
1862 

1868 

1361 

1861 

1835 


*Heywood, James, Esq., f.r.s. Athencsitin Chih^ S. Tl". ; and 26, Kensington- 
palace-gardeiiSy ir. 

Herwortli, Capt. Lammce, 4th. Royal Lancashiie. Jtuiior Vnited Service Club, 

kvT. 

Hickey, Edwin A., Esq. 116, TL<xidillg, TR. 
lOOoHiggins, Edmund Thomas, Esq., 3I.E.C.S. l'2'2,Ki.ng Henrg'' s-road, Raverstock- 
kill, K. 

Hiley, Rev. W., h.a, 3, Catiibridge-gardens, HichniondAiiU, *?. TF. 

Hill, Arthur Bowdier, Esq, South-road, Clapltam-park, Surrey, S, 

Hill, O'Dell Travers, E^q. 1, Landsdoirae-villtts, Bridge-road TTt^sf, Battersea, 
SJV, 

Hill, Lieut. -Colonel Stephen J., Governor of Antigua.* Army and Xavy Club, 
S. W, Care of Capt. E. Baniett, K.x., 14, Woburn- square, W. 

Hilliard, Major George To^yers, 5Iadras StaiT Corps. 11, Lansdoicne-road . 
Kensingtoii-pork, N'jtting-hiU, TT7 

Hinchliff, T. Woodbine, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 64, Lincoln s-inn-f elds, TT'C* 
*Hiiide, Samuel Henry, Esq. Windham Club, S. 117 
*Hmdmaish, Frederick, Esq. 4, Xew-ian, Strand, TT7C, 

Hoare, Deane John, Esq. Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle-strect, W. 
loroHoaie, Samuel, Esq,, ii.A. 1, Upper Hgde-parh-street, U7 

Hobson, Stephen James, Esq. 32, Xithoias-layie, Lombard-street; and 10, 
Regent' s-park-road, AbTT. 

Hobbs, \Vm. Geo. Ed,, Esq. Benlah-cottage, London-road, Enjield, X. 
*Hobbouse, Henry William, Esq. 24, Cadogan-place, S. W. 

Hodges, Henry, Esq. Uranunar-school, Crickleuood, near Kilbum. 

"^Hodgson, Arthur, Esq., Superintendent of the Australian Agricultural Company. 
*H.O‘lgs>on, James Stewart, E=^q. 8, Bishopsg ate -street, E.C. 

Hodgson, Kirkman Daniel, Esq. S, Dishopsgate-street, E.C. 

Hodgson, William 11 ., E^q. Treasury-chambers ; and 1 , Whitehall-gardens, S, W. 
Hogg, James, Esq. 217, Piccadilly, BA 

i 02 oHoldich, Thos. Hungerford, Esq., Lt. R.E. 22, X>r land-square, Xotting-hill, W. ; 
and 4, Xeic-street. Spring-gardens, S. TF. 

Hole, Chailes, Esq. Loughborough-house-school, East Brixton, S. 

*Holford, Robert S., Esq. Dorchester-house, Park-lane, TF. 

Holland, Rer. Fred. Whitmore, 6, Bor t^ea-p lace, Connuught-sqnare, IF. 
Holland, Sir Heniy, Bart., 3I.d., f.R.s. 25, Lower Brook-sircci, BA 
Holland, Colonel James. Suuthskl’, The Park. Upper Xorwood, S.£. 

Hollmd, Lotou, Esq. 6, Queen' s-iillas, Bbhef^o/-. 

Holland, Robert, Esq. Stanmore-hall, Great Stanmore, Middlesex. 

Holland, Major T. J., c.P. T>>po. Iiept, Wai-nyree: The Park, Ujper 
Xu r wood : Eud India LAS'. Oub ; <uul Club of Western /nJi'o, Poona. 
^Hollingsworth, John, Esip, m.r.c.s. Maidenstone-house, Greenwich, S.E. 
iDjoHolme, J. AViUon, E>q,, ii.A. Doinswood, Becketthata, Kc/d, S.E. 

*Holraes, James, Esq. 4, Xew Uruiand-strcet, Qiieeii-sqH<u c, BAf'. 

D 2 
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List of Fellows of the 


Y'earof — — 

Elecoon. 

1839 *Holroyd, Arthur Todd, Esq., it.D., F.L.s. Muster^ s-o^ce^ Sydneft Xeu: S<Mth 
^V'des, C'U'e nf Edynr Ilo^cell, -^-^7., 3, St. Paiirt>-chHrckyard, E.E. 

1857 Holroyd, Henry, Ksq_. Barrister-at-Law. 2, Elm-cuurtj Teiaph, E.C. 

1867 ’^Holstein, The Marques de Souza. LUboa. Ccu'e of Jlessrs. Kn' cutler nad 

MierlHe, 12, AnjeUCourt, E.C. 

1869 ' Holt, George, Esq. Eiihu-street. Wlllcnhall. 

1864- , Holt, Vesey, Esq. 17, Writehnll-place^ S'.W. 

1857 Homfvay, William Henry, Esq. 6. Storey* s-yate^ S. TF. 

1865 ' Hony\vood, Robert, Esq. JEtnor-housei Wethersfeldj Braintree; \yiudhata 

Clm.B.W. 

1864 ^Hoo*!, Sir Alex. Acland, Bart. St. Andrie &^parhy BriJye^rxder, Sonieriet. 

1802 loqoHooJ, Heniy Sehiiback, Esq. War O^csy S.W, ; and 10 ^ Kens higion'-park“ 
gardens, W. 

1861 i Hond, T. H. Coclcburn, Esq. Stoneridgc, Beridchshire. 

L859 *Hood, William Chailes, Esq., :m;.d. BeihleKeru Hospital, S, 

1866 *Hooker, Joseph, Esq., 3I.D., r.R.3., F.L.3., kc. Director of the Boyal Gardens,Kew. 

1868 Hooper, Ait'.. Esq. FairvHd, Upper Sydenham ; and ot), Moonjate-street, E.C. 

1861 Hopcraft, George, Esq. 3, Billiter-syuare, E.C. 

1846 ' * Hope, Alex. James Beresford, Esq. Aj'klo^Jci-house, Comiaiighi-placef Hyde-parh, 

IT. and Bed-jehnry^park, Hurst-green, Kent. 

186’2 Hope, Capt. C, Webley, e.^. H.H.S. ^ Bidskf Australia; Messrs. HaUett q* Co. 

1869 Horne, Charles, Esq.. H.M. Ini. Civ. Serv. InnisfuU” Beidah-hilh Upper 

Kor-xood . 

1869 ; Horrex, Theophilus, Esq. IS, ConnavgUt-sriuare, Hyde-parh, H7 

1863 j lOSoHorton, James Africanus B., Esq., M.D., &c. Care of Sir John Kirkland, 17, 

j Whitehall-place, S. H7 

1861 1 Hoskins, Capt. A. H., E.^, Army and Navy Chib, S.W. Care of Messrs. 
I Woodhead. 

1859 j Hoskyns, Chandos Wren, Esq. Wraxhall<ibbey, Waricickshire. 

1853 I Houghton, Lord. 16, Upper-brook-street, W, ; 2"he IIaU,Bawtry ; andFryston- 
j hall, Fei'rybridge, Yorkshire. 

1856 ' Hovell, William Hilton, Esq. Goxdburn, Kew South TF^/es. Care of Air. W. 

I Chamberlin, 74, Fleet- street, E.C, 

t 

1869 . Howard, John, Esq., C.e. Exmouih, Deeoa. 

1853 i Howard, 8ir Ralph, Bart. 17, Belgrave-sg., S. W. ; and Bushy~park, Wichlox. 

1857 i Howard, Samuel Lloyd, Esq. Goldings, Loughion, Essex. 

1864 Howell, W. G., Esq. 

1842 ] *Hubbard, J. GelUbrand, Esq. 24, Prince* s-gate, Hyde-park, SMV. 

1867 'j io6o*Hubbard, William Egeiton, E>(p St. Leonard* s-hdge, Horsham, 

1867 j ♦Hubbard, William Egerton, Esq., Jun.. r.a. St. Leonurdfs dodge, Horsham. 
1857 i Hughes, Capt. Sir 1 ledenc. Ely-house, Wexford, 

1838 ! Hughes, William, Esq. 4, Laicford-road, Kentish-toun, AkHT, 

1838 ■ *HtiTne, Edmund Kent, Esq. 

1300 j *Hunie, Hamilton, Esq. Coom.i Hias, 

! Hiune.ft-^, EitzrJirence-stieet, Liierpool. 
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¥ear of 
Election 

1861 

1868 

1S66 

1865 

1857 
1868 
1862 
1864 

1858 

1869 

1860 


1365 

1852 

1850 
1867 
1861 
1860 

1851 

1846 

1869 

1860 

1852 
1840 
1864 

1853 
1861 

1864 

1865 


1866 

1855 

1862 

1857 

1861 


Hunt, George S. Lennox, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Pernambuco. 

Hunt, John Percival, Esq., ii.D, Great Ousehunif near York, Yorkshire. 

Hunt, Joseph, Esq. Cave-house Uxbridge ^ 2Iiddlesex. 

Hunt, Capt. Thomas, r.h.a. The Bairacks, Maidstone* 
loyoHunt, Zach arias Daniel, Esq. Agleshury. 

Hunter, Major Edward, Junior United Service Cliihi /S'. TP. 

Hunter, Henry L annoy, Esq. Beech-hill j Beading. 

Hutchinson, Capt. R. R, 12, Furnivar s~in/i, Molborn., W.C, 

Hutchinson, Thomas J., Esq,, F.R.5.L., F.K.S., F.A.S.L., H.B.M. Consul, Bosario, 
Argentine JlepuhUc. Care of J, B. Alston ^ Fsq.y Foreign-office. 

Huxlev, Thomas H., Esq., F.R.S., &c. 26, Ahbeg-‘placc,St. JvhrCs-xuody 

"^Hyde, Captain Samuel, 8, BilUier-square.^ F.C. 


Illingworth, Rev. Edward A. 3, Mecklenburg -street, HhC, 

Illingworth, Richard Stonhewer, Esq. 9, XorfolFcrcsccnt, Hgde-park, IE. 
*Iinrav, James Frederick, Esq. 102, Minor ies, E. ; and Beckenham, Kent, S.E, 
io8cInce, Joseph, Esq., F.L.S., &c.,&c. 26, St. George^ s-place, Hgde-park-corner, IF. 

*Ingall, Samuel, Esq. Forest-hill, Kent, S.E. 

In'zdbv, the Rev. Sir Henry John, Bart. Elpleg-C'*stle, Ripleg, Yorkshire. 
lus^leheld, Admiral Edward A., C.B., F.R.S. Uniti.d Service Club, *?. U5 ; a/id 
1<', Grovt'-end-ro id, St. John’s-icoud, A.Tt^ 

Ingram, Hughes Francis, Esq. University Club, IV, 

Inman, Robert Matthew, E'^q. llcdbonrne, Herts. . 

*Iiiskip, Stad' Commander G. H., R.N. H.M. Surveying I csccl *’ Porcupine f and 
6, ParEplace-v est, Sunderland, 

*Inskip, Rev. Robert Mills. 8, Booiits-place, Plymouth. 

*Irby, Frederick \V., Esq. Athenceum Club, S.W. 

*Iivuig, John, Esq. 
logoliwing, Thomas, E'^q, 

Irwin, James V. H. 10, Xottinghaui-placc, Eustori~ru<'d, S. 

Ives, W. F., Esq., B.A. St. Johns School, Limehoitsc, E. 

Izard, Fre<.lerick, Esq., 70, Feu: Bond-sir eety^Y. 


Jackson, Robert l\T-ud, Esq. 28, Inveimcss-road, Ilydc-park, W. 

Jackson, William, Esq. 44, Purtland-place, IF. 

Jacomb, Thomas, jun., Esq. 23, Old Broad-street. Gresham-house, E.C. 

James, Colonel Sir Henry, R.R., F.R.S. Director of the Ordn mcc Suixcy, 
Southampton. 

James, William Bosville, Esq. 13, Blomfieldmoad, Mada-hiU, IF. 
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List of Felloii's of the 


Year of - 
Eicctioa 

1S68 

1S68 

Ud'2 

1863 

1863 
1857 
1865 
1860 
1854 

1859 

I 

1854 i 

1837 ' 
1854 ' 

1860 j 
1860 ! 

1864 I 
1864 I 
1847 j 
1859 j 

1854 ! 

I 

1861 i 

1866 ; 

; 

1843 ' 
1 
f 

1868 : 

1856 ■ 

1857 
1868 

1866 

1867 

1858 
1864 

1868 
1857 

1862 

1861 

1861 


Jamieson, Richard Alexander, Esq., ^J.A, St. L>ike*s^ Cork; arul core of J. P. 
Watson, Esi., 85, GracecJoo'ch-street,^ E.C, 
ilooJamieson, Hugh, E:;q. Jmior Corlton Chih. a?. IE. 

=*‘Jaques, Leonard, Esq. Wenthrldge-housei Pontefract, Yorkshire. 

’^Jardine, Andrew, E^q. Laanck-castle, Stirling. 

*Jardine, Robert, Esq., M.P. Casilemilk, Loekerhyt S.B, 

Jederson, Richard, Esq. A4, The Albany, W, 

Jedrers, J. G., Esq» 25, Eevo/ishire-place, W, 

♦Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, Bai-t. Bombay. 

Jellicoe, Charles, Esq. 12, Carenclish-pIace,W. 

Jencken, H. Dieirich, Esq. 1, PricEcourt, Temple, E.C. ; and 2, YorEferract, 
Vpper Sydenham, S.E. 

Jenkirts, Capt. GrirBth, i.N'., c.B. East India Clah, St. lamed s-sqnare^ >S'. TT., 
and Dercen, Welch. Pool, ^Montgomery shire. 

1 1 10* Jenkins, R. Castle, Esq. Beachle^g,near ChepstO'J:. 

* Jennings, IViliiam, Esq,, m.a. 13, Victoria-street, Westminster, S. W. 

Jermyn, Rowland Formbj, Esq, War Ofice, S. W. 

Jessopp, Rev. Augustus, at A., Head Master, King Edward VI. School, Aoricich. 
*Jeula, Henry, Esq. Lloyds, E.C. 

*Jeyes, F. F., Esq. Castle-hill, Ealmg, W. 

Johnson, Edmund Chas., Esq. 12, Wilton-street, Belg race-square, S. W. 

* Johnson, Henry, Esq. J/^ssrs. Johnson, 7, Bedford-row, Worthing, Sussex, 
Johnson, John Hugh, Esq, 

Johnson, Wilhani, Esq,, R.x. Junior Carlton Club, S.W. 
ii 2 oJohiison, W. H., Esq., Civil Assistant G, T. S. India. Behra Dun, ATAl'. 
Provinces, India. 

Johnston, Alex. Keith, Esq., F.Ti.s.E., Hon. Mem. Berl. Geog. Soc„&c. March- 
hall-park ; and 4^, St. Andreic-square, EdinUirgh, 

* Johnston, Alexander Keith, Esq., junr. 74, Strand, 

' Johnston, A. R., Esq., F.R,3. Heatherley, Sandhurst, near Wokingham. 
Johnston, J. Brookes, Esq. 29, Lomhard-street, E. C. 

Johnston, Thomas, E^q. 12, Camden-place, Bath; and King Edward VI. 

; fTr'iuirnar-school, Bath. 

\ 

' Johnstone, Colonel H. C. Murree, Punjab, India. Care of Alessrs. H. S. 
King and Co.. Coimhill, E.C. 

I * Johnstone, John, Esq. Castlenau-house, Mortlakc, jS'. IK. 

Jones, Capt. Edward Mouckton, 20th Regt, Sandhurst, Wokingham, Berks. 

* Jones, Captain Felix, late l.Ji. Eeraside, Church-road, Westoic-hill, Vpper 

' Norwood, S. 

' ii 3 oJones, Capt. H. M., v.c. Care of the Foreign-office, IK. 

; Jones, Lt.-Colonel Jenkin, Royal Engineers. 1, Lennard-place, Circus-road, St. 
j JohKs-wood, N. W. ; and India. 

• Jones, John, Esq. 338, Strand, W.C. 

Jones, John Pryee, Esq, Groce -park School, Wrexham. 

Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bax't. Cranmer-hall, Fakenharn, Norfolk. 
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Elecoon. 

1S68 
1 867 
I860 


1868 < 
1858 

1865 I 
1860 
1857 

1857 
1863 , 
18-15 
1868 ' 

1861 ' 

1860 

1863 , 

1861 I 

3 859 
1861 ' 
1861 
1854 

1863 

1867 ; 

1864 ; 

1862 
1862 
1857 i: 
1864 
1864 
1846 

1866 
1861 

1868 
1857 


Joiiei, William S., Esq. 2, Venilam-buildings, Gray s-inn^ IF.C, 

*Jonian, \Vm, Leighton, Esq. 1, Pov'is-sqiiare, Notting^hiU^ TV’". 

Joshua, :Moss, Esq. Melbourne ; and 22, Cliftan-gardenSy Mxida-kilU T7. 


Kautzow, Oapt. H. P. de, R.x. United Seruce ClPy, S. TV", 

Kay, David, Esq. 19, Upper PMUimorc-^pIacei Kensington, W, 

140 Kaye, J. TV., E>q, India Office, S.W. 

Keate, R. W., E^q., Lieutenant-Goveinor, Trinidad. 

Keating, Sir Henry Singer, Q.C., one or the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
11, P/ ince's-gordens, S. TT". 

Keene, Rev. C, E. Ruck. Sicynsconv.>e-p<trk, He nIey-iq)on- Thames. 

Keir, Simon, Esq. Conservative Club, S. IT. 

*KeIlett, Rr.-Adra. Henry, c.B. Clonmel, Ireland. 

Kellie, R'ght Hon. the Earl of. 28, ELiton-place, S. \\\ ; Carltoti-Ciub ; awi 
Alloo^lj irh, Scotland. 

Kelly, William, Esq, Royal Thames Yacht Club, 7, Albemnrle-strcet, W. 
*Kemhall, Col. Sir Arnold Burrowes, C.B., Indian Aimy. 2, Oxford^sqicare, 
IF. ; and United Service Club, S. TV 7 
Kempster, J., E^q• 1, Portsmo^th-placc, Kenningtondanc, Surrey, S. 
i5oKennard, Ad.im Steinmetz, Esq. 7, FenchurcKstrect, E.C. 

Keanard, Coleridge J., Esq. 14, Lombard-street, E.C. 

Keunard, Robeit William, Esq. 37, Poi chcstcr-tcrracc, Ilydc-parh, U'. 
Kennedy, Edward Shirley, Esq. 

Kennedy, Rev. John, ii.A. 4, Stepney^green, E. 

KeiT, J. H,, Esq., Staii’-Coinmr. r..>\ Ilydrographic-ojfice. S. IT, 

Ken% Robt. M., Esq., ^Judge of the City of Londun Court). 7, Chester-ierrace, 
Regent* s-park, X. W. 

Keir, Loid Schombeig. 15, Bruton-street, W. 

Kershaw, \\ m., Esq. 16, St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; and Supalh-lvdge, Bnxton-road, S. 
Key, J.Binney, Esq. Oriental Club, TV. 

reoKeysell, Francis P., Esq. Sycamore-villa, 35, Carlton-hill, St. John*s-v. <jod, X. IV. 
"^Kiddie, W. W., Esq. East VerUnam, Xorfolk. 

Kimber, Dr. E. Mvu'chis<yn-house, Dulicich, S.E. 

King, Lieut.^Colonel Edward R„ 06th Regt. Junior United Sen ice Club, .S'. TV. 
King, John, Esq. Compt<yii-ni.id-piace, GuUdjO'd, Surrey. 

King, Major W. Ross, Cnatt., f.s.a. Scot. Jervuuie, Kineilar, Aberdeenshire ; 
Lind Aj / ny and Aavy Club, S. B. 

Kingsley, Houry, Esq. H u/y/’-Ut’, Ilen.cy-on- XhatuvS, Berkc ; and Oat nek 

Club, ir.c. 

’‘Kinnau'd, Hun. Arthui F., ii.P. E Pad-noaU-east, S.W. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of - 
Sle«koa 

1867 

( 

1860 
1 8555 
1863 
1861 . 

1868 ^ 

1866 I 
1868 , 

! 

1835 i 
I 

1867 { 
1862 I 

1867 

1861 

1866 

1861 


Kinnaird, George William Fox, Lord, K.G. Ross^ic-priory^ Inchture^ W.i?. ; a/wi 
33, GrosxcYVjr-Btreet, W, 

Kinni, Samuel, Esq., ph. dr., F.H.A.S. IRghhury-neiLfparh CoUegef S, 
iryoKirk, John, Esq., li.D. 45, Georg e-sqmre, Edinburgh, 

Kirke, John, Esq., Barrister. C. Tkorold, Esq.j Welham, Retford, Xotts. 

Kirkland, Sir John. 17, 'WhdtehalUplace, S.W.; and Foofs-cray-phce, 
Kent, S.E, 

Kisch, Daniel Montagu, Esq. 1, Detonshire-placc, Seven Sisters'* -road. Upper 
Bolloway, W, 

*Kitson, James, Jnn,, Esq. Hanover-sguare, Leeds. 

Kitto, Rjchaid L. Middleton, Esq, Chuych-hill-villa, Enjcrstoicn, Victoria^ 
Australia. 

♦Kjaer, Thomas Andreas, Esq. Bjornet af Kortgins Syetow og Gathersgaden, No. 
26, 3ti Stdd, Copenhagen. 

Knight, Andrew Hallev, Esq. 76, Westboume-terrace, Byd->park, W. 

Knollrs, Lieut.-General Sir William T., K.C.B., Y.-Pres. Council of Military 
Education. Eatori’Squoire^ S. W. 

Knox, Alex. A., Esq. 91, Victoria-street, Westminster, TY. 
iiSoKiiox, Thomas G., Esq. Indki. Care of Bcssrs, B. S. King and Co., 45, 
PalUnudl, S.W. 

Kopsch, Henry, Ex|. Custom-house, SJtanghai, Care of B, C, Batchelor, Esq,, 
155, Cannoa-strcef, E.C, 

Kyd, Hayes, Esq,, ii.r.c.s. Wadebndge, Corn^xaU. 


1859 

1849 

1869 
1859 i 

i 

1863 ! 

1864 j 
1868 ; 
1867 
1864 
1861 
1866 
1867 
1864 
1838 


Labrow, Lieut.-Colonel Valentine H., r.S.A., P.G.s. Mitre-couri-chambers, 
Temple, E.C. ; and Cbih-chanihers, S. TP. 

*Laffan, Capt. Robert Michael, JR.E. Army and Kavy Club, S, W. ; and Otharn- 
lodje, Kent, 

Lamb, Hon. Edward William. Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

Lamb, Lieut. Henry, i.N. B.M, India Store Department, Bekedere-ro<jJ, 
Lambeth, S. 

* Lambert, Alan, Esq. Heath-lodge, Putney -heath, S. 

Uimbeit, Charles, Esq. 2, Qaeen-street-pkiee, Upper Thames-street , E.C. 
Lambert, Francis D., Esq. 20, Detonshir e-place, Portland-place, H' 
iiqoLombert, Wm, Blake, Esq., c.E. 3, Borden- road, Blackheath, S.E. 

Lamert, Capt. G. F. 20, Albemarle-street , W. 

Lamont, James, Esq. Knockdou:, Greenock, K.B, 

Lampray, John, Es-q, 16, Camden-spiare, A’. TV. 

Lamprey, Jones, Esq., M.B., 67th Regt. Waterford, Ireland. 

Lampson, C, M., Esq. 64, Qmcn-street, Chcapside, E.C. 

♦Lance, John Henry, Esq., f.l.s. Ue Bolmviood, Dmhing, 
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Year of - 
Elecdoa. 

1868 j 

1861 j 

1859 ; 

1867 ' 

1865 I 

1856 I 

1833 ^ 

1861 i 

1859 ! 
1854 I 

1869 ! 

1846 ' 
1861 ! 

1868 ' 

1867 

1862 

1857 ' 

1866 ' 

1868 1 
i 

1863 . 
1869 ' 
1861 

1860 
l85o 
1868 ' 
1865 j 
1861 ' 
1868 I 
1868 
J839 
1833 

1853 
1862 ' 
1861 
1861 
1845 
1863 


Lane, Rev. W. W., B.A. 

♦Lang, Andrew, Esq. Duninore, Hunter^riverf New South Wales ; ami Dunmore, 
Teignmouth, Devon. 

♦Lange, Daniel A., Esq. 21, RegenUstreetj Tf. 
i 20 oLanglauds, John, Esq., Engineer. Melhoume^ Australia. 

Langiev, Edward, Esq, Well-hall, Eltham, Kent, 

♦Langler, John R., Esq., b.a. Wesleyan Training College, Westminster ; and 
Guthk-vilkis, 2, Brklge-rocid-*cest, Battersea, S, W, 

♦Larcom, ilaj.-General Sii* Thomas Aiskew, R,E., K.C.B., r.R.S. Castle, Dublin. 
Lardner, Col. John. United Service Club, S. W. 

Larnach, Donald, Esq. 21, Kensington-palace-gardens, W. 

Latrobe, Ch. J., Esq. Clapham-'house, Lewes, Sussex. 

Laughton, J. K., Esq. Dentomhouse, Victor ia^road, Southsea ; and Royal 
Kaval College, SouthampAon. 

♦Law, Hon. H. Spencer, m.a. 40, Eatomplace, S', TV, 

Lawrence, Edward, Esq. Beechnont, Aigburth, Liverpool. 
i2ioLawrie, James Esq., 63, Old Broad-street, E.C. 

Lawson, Wm,, Esq, 21, Walham Grove, Fulham, S.W. 

♦Lay, Horatio, X., Esq. 

Layaid, Right Hon. Austen H., D.C.L. 130, Piccadilly, IF. 

♦Layard, Lieutenant Brownlow Villiers (3id W. India Regt.). 3S, Upper MoimU 
street, Dublin ; and Lane’s Hotel, 1, St. Alban' s-place, S. W. 

Laybourne, Augustine, Esq. 9, Kiivj-street, Finsbury-syuaire, E.C. ; ayul 
Loughtoa, Essex. 

♦Leaf, Chas. J., Esq. Old-change, E.C.; and The Rylands, Komood, S, 

♦Leaf, F. H., E^q. BurlingtonAodge, Streatha/n-cominon, ^8. TF. 

♦Learmonth, Dr. John. 11, Gloucester-gardens, Hyde~parh, W. 

Lebour, G. A., Esq. 6 , Addison-crescent, Kensington, W. 
i22Q*Le Breton, Francis, Esq. 21, Sussex-place, Regent' s-pork, ALTF. 

Le Couteur, Lt.-Col. J. Halkett. 17, Chapel-street, Belgrave-s<putrc, *8. 1 FI 
Le Feuvre, \V. H., Esq,, c.e. 9, Do'xgate-hill, Cannon-street, E.C. 

Leckie, Patrick C., Ksq. 7, Palace-road, Roupell-park, Streatham, S. 

Lee, John, Esq. 30, Berkeley-v Kas, Lougkborough-park, 5. 

Lee, Sir Geo. Philip, Bait. 23, Bryanston-sqnare, W. 

Lee, Thomas, Esq. Royal LnstAution, Alhemarle-street, W. 

♦Lefevre, Sir John George Shaw, m.a., D.c.I*., F.R.S., Vice-Chancellor of the 
LTii\evsity of London, 18, Spring-gardens, S. W. 

LelVoy, Geneial John Henry, r.a., F.R.S. 82, Q’leeti's-gate, IF. 

Leggatt, Clement Davidson. Esq. 43, Lnverness-terrace, W. 
i 23 oLegh, Wm. Jolui, Esq. 37, Lowndes-square, S. W . ; and Lyme-parh, Clushire. 
♦Lehmann, Fiedeiick, Esq. 139, Westbourne-terrace, IF, 

Leigh, John 8tuddy, Esq., f.g.s. 8, 0^ Jewry, E.C. 

Le Mesuiier, Henry P., Esep, C.E. St. Martin's, Guernsey. 
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List of Fellcncs of the 


Year of- 

Election ; 

1865 ' Le Messurier, M.-Gen. A. P. 2, Stanhope -terracej Hijde-p^rk, TF. 

1856 1 Leslie, the Hon. G. \\L 4, IIurlei;~it) eet, H*. 

1867 I L’Estrange, Carleton, Esq. Car '.tun Clah^ S. TF. 

1840 * Letts, Thomas, Esq, 8, Boyal Exchanfe^ E.C» 

1863 , Lereaux, E. H., Esq. *25, Tne Cedars^ Putney^ a?. H", 

1857 Leverson, George B. 0., Esq. 73, G-loHcester-ter7'ac€y Hydepetrk^ F”. 

1869 r24oLeTeson, Edward J,^ Esq. Neickm.h, Si-dtrih^t/t^ S.E. 

186*2 Levick, Joseph, Esq. 8, Great ^ytnchester-stre^tf Old Broad^st/'eet, E.C, 

1866 : Levinge-Switl, Richard, Esq, Lennge-loJge., Pdehmond, Surrey, 

1859 Levin>ohn, Louis, E^q. Vernoii-ho^tse, Cl'reiidon-gard-.ns., Jd-idididl, TF. 

1865 I Levy, William Hanks, Esq. Ijisfit>ition of the Associdiun for the Welfare of 
the Blind^ 210, Oxford-street, IF 

135*2 i Leycester, Captain Edmund 31., R.N. 5, Donegal-terrace, Stoke, Decoaport, 

1861 I Leyland, Luke Swallow, Esq. The Leylands, Hatfield, Doncaster. 

1859 i Lichfield, Thomas George, Earl of. Shughoroiigh,, S'r--qforcfs/a>e. 

1869 i Bigar, C. W., Esq., Surveyor General of Victoria. 4, Eoged Exch iii-jc-avcwie, 

j E. C, ; and Jlea o'! rue, 

1856 I Lilford, Thomas Lyrtletoa Powys, Lord. 10, Grostenor-pjktce, IF. 

1860 I i250Lindsay, H. Hamilton, Esq. 

1857 i 
i 

1867 I 

1855 , 

1869 I 

i 

1368 ! 

1858 : 

1866 j 

1857 I 

1863 [ 

1864 , i26oLloyd, W., Esq. Moor-hall, near Satton Coldfield. 

1867 ; Lloyd, Rev. Wm. V., ii.A. 16, L<in*:aster-gate, F. 

1861 ! Lluellyn, Capt. Richard. 20, Montagu-square, F . 

1869 ' Lluellyn. Captain William R., R-A. Amoj ond Xanj Club, S, 111 

1868 ; Loblcy, James L., Esq. 50, Lansdo^rne~rvad, Kensingtun-parh, W. 

1363 Loch, George, Esq. 1*2, Albemarle-street, F2 

1859 Loch, Henry Biougham, Esq. Goi'eratiient-hoitse, Isle nf JJati, 

1861 Loch, John Charles, Esq. 12, Albei/iarle-street, F2; and Hong-Kong. 

1857 Loch, William Adam, E^q. 8, G/eat Gturge-Areet, WcUttuutitcr, 5'. F'. 

1864 Locke, John, Es* I . Addi^on-road, Kensihgtoth F”. 

1858 ' Lookhait, William, Es<p, f.u.c.s. Parr,-iUla$, Graaiillc-park, DlacLheath, S.E. ; 

<ind Chill 


Lindsay, 3Iajor-General the Hon. J., Grenadier Guards, m:p, 20, Portman- 
square, W. 

*Lindsay, Col. Robert J. L., M.P., V.C. Lochinge-house, Wantaje, Berks; and 
2 , Cai'ltoa-gardens, S, IF. 

'•'Liudsay, Wm. S., Esq. Manor-house, Shepperton, Middlesex, 

Liudsev, 3Iark«John, Esq. 32, Ludgate-hill, E.C. ; and Burnt-jsh-lane, Eee, 
Kent, 

Linton, Robert P., Esq., Surg.-ilajor. 14, St, James s-square, F . 

Lister, John, Esq. 

Little, Archibald J., Esq. 34, Brook-street, Grosrenor-square, F'. 

♦Lloyd, George A., Esq. George-yard, Lombard-street, E.C, 

Llovd, Sir Thomas Davis, Bait. United University Club, S, FI ; and Bronuydd, 
Carmarthen, 
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Year cf 

ElecCiQiu 

I860 12 7oLockwood, James Alfred. United Arts Chib, Hanover-square^ W, 

1856 *Logan, Sir William Edmond. F.E.s. Montreal, Canada, 

1860 LondesboroughjWm. HeniT Forester, Lord, o, Grosvenor-square, W, 

1330 *Foag, George, Esq., ii.A, 2-, Buckingharn-street, Brighton, 

1857 ' *Long, \Y. Beeston, Esq. 

1853 Longden, Morrell D., Esq. 4, Ennismor e-place, ffyde-park, 5. W. 

1365 *Longley, Major George, R.E. 60, Frince’s-gate, W. 

1847 j Longman, Thos., Esq. Patemoster-roic, E,C. ; and 8, Sussex-sq., ffyde-park, W, 
1S58 Longman, William, Esq, 36, ffgde-park-sqimre, W, 

1861 ' Lonsdale, Arthur Pemberton, Esq. 

1860 r28oLooker, William Robert, Esq. Melbou/me, Australia, Care of Mr. Ashknrst, 

16, Bishopsgate-street-y:ithin, E.C, 

1856 . Lovett, Phillips Cosby, Esq. Liscomhe-ho., Liscomhe, Leighton Buzzard, Bucks. 
1867 ' Low, Alex. F., Esq. 84, Westhournc-terrace, W. 

1861 , Low, Robert, Esq. 17, Wobuim-square, W.C. 

1863 , Low, S. P., Esq. 55, Parliament -street, 8^. TF. 

1858 I Lowden, Rev. George Rouse. Brent-i'illa, ffanicell, Middlesex. 

1859 ! Lowe, Capt. W. Drury. Myria, Bettics-y-Coed, Llanricst, Xorth Wales, 

1863 I Lowndes, E. C., Esq. 84, Eaton-place, S. W. 

IdoO j Lowry, Joseph Wilson, Esq. 45, Pohert-street, ffampstead-road, AL W- 

i Loyd, Col. W. K. Union Chib, S. W. 

1866 I i29oLuard, Wm. Charles, Esq. LI indaff -house, Cardiff ; and Athenaum Club, S.W. 
186(j \ Lumsden, Rev. Robert Comvn, M.A. Cheadle, Manchester. 

I86u ' Lush, Robert, Esq., Q.c. Balnoral-honse, Aeenue-road, Eegenf s-park, N. TV. 
1866 , Lydall, J. H., Esq. 12, SuHthampton-huildinjs, Chmcery-Iane, W.C. 

1869 Lye, John Gaunt, Esq. IS, Prince of Wales-terrace, Kensington, IF. 

ISoO *Lyell, Sir Charles, Bart., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 73, Harley-st., Cavendish-sq,,W . 
1837 ! * Lynch, Capt. H. Blosse, i.x., C.E., f.r.a.s. Athenceum Club, S. TF. 

1861 *Lvncii, Thomas Keir, Esq. 31, Ckecland-squarc, ffyde-park, W, 

1858 Lyne, Francis, Esq. 


1362 ■^Macarthur, INIajor-Gen. Sir Edward, K.c.B. 27, Prince s-gardens, IF. 

1863 i3ooMacbraire, James, Esq. Broadmeadoics, Bericich-an-Ticeed. 

1862 Macdonald, Chessborough C., Esq. 32, Belsize-park, ffauipstead, ALTF. 

1843 Macdonnell, Sir Richard Giavos, C.B., late Governor of S. Australia. 

1865 ' Macfaidan, John G., Esq. Clyde-eilla, Ancriey-hill, Upper Nos'Kood. 

1865 Maciie, Rev, M. Moseley-r>jad, Birniingham.. 

1868 MacGiegor, Capt. C. M. dmla. Cat'c of Mtssrs. Orindlay. 

1861 Mackintosh, Alexander Biodie, Esq. Oriental Chd, IF. ; aiv.i Dunofjn, Scotland, 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of 
£lectioii. 

1845 
1868 
1859 , 

1859 j I 
1845 ’ 

1860 
1868 
1864 
1830 
186ii 
1867 


1864 
1861 
1855 ^ 

1865 
1860 
1860 

1 859 

1867 

1855 

1861 

1860 
1855 

1868 
1861 
1845 

1865 

1863 

1867 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1855 

1865 

1865 

1865 

1855 


*Macintyre, Patrick, Esq., F.S.A., Off. Assoc. Inst. Act. 1, X>tklt~hiUy 
ilackay, Dr. A. E., n.y. Aditandtij^ Sotuerset-hoit^ic, W.C. 

Mackay, Rev. Alexander, ll.d, 1, Hattvix-plf :ej Gran-ie. E0>.n'>>ir>jh, 
j io*3Iackean. Tkos. IV. L., Esq. Baak of British Cohmvjkt. b,Enst Indi i-ai'croie. 
Mackenzie, Right Hon. Holt, F.n.A.s. ABncnceum Cliih^ S. I’E. ; and 28, 
street, TT. 

♦Mackenzie, James T., Esq. 69, Lotuhard-strcet, E.C. 

Mackenzie, John H., Esq. WaUinjton, C'trsh'dtoii, S’trrey. 

♦Mackeson, Edward, Esq. 59, Lincoln' s-inn-f elds, TT.C. 

Mackillop, James, Esq., f.E.a.s. 30, Grosvenor-spufrc, Hk 
Mackinlav, D., Esq. Oriental Club, IE. 

Mackiniav, John, Esq., j.p., Ai.i.c.E., Chief Engineer and Inspector of Macln- 
neiy, H.M. Dockyard, and Surveyor to the Port, Bombay. Care vf Clo tries 
Bartnerman, Esq., 193, Cairdjcrvdl'Ucir-rond^ Kennitujton, S'. 

Mackinnon, C. D., Esq. Care of Messrs, J, Clinch and Sons, bl,Ahchitrchdane, E, C. 
Mackinnon, Lachlan, Esq. Menabidy, Par^Cornicall ; ami Jieforni Cho, S,W, 
r320*3Iackinnon, \Vm. .Uex., Esq., x.P., F.K.S. 4, Myde-parEjdace, TV. 
♦Mackinnon, W., Esq, Balin' ikiel-by-ffj.rlert, Argyleshire, 

Mackirdv, M.-Gen. Elliot, 69th Rgt. C.S, Club, S. TV. ; and Tonjho^^, Binnah. 
Maclean, Will lam Crighton, Esq., F.G.S. 31, Cainperdo'xn-pl., Great Yarmoitth, 
MacLeav, George, Esq. 35, Hyde-py rYjardens, TV. 

Macloughlin, David, Esq., M.D., Member of Legion of Honour, S:c. 22, 3Inddo,c~ 
street, Tlk 

Maclure, Andrew, Esq, Maclure, Macdonald, and Macgrejor, 37, Waforook, E,C. 
Maclure, John William, Esq. Falloicfeld, nea.r Manchester. 

Macmillan, Alex., Esq. 16, Bedford-street, Co]:ent~<jarden, IV.C. 

Macnab, John, Esq. Findlafer-lodge, Trinity, near Edhiburgh, 
i33oMacnair, Geo. Esq. Oriental Club^ Hanover-square, TT^. 

Maepherson, William, Esq. 32, La ncastcr-gate, IT - 

♦Macqueen, James, Esq., E.C. Tower and 8word of Portugal, 10, Honiton-strcLt, 
Kensington, TV. 

Mactaggart, Malcolm, Esq. Sydney, Xen: South TVefAv. 

McArthur, Alex., Esq. Itadeigh-hdl, Brixton-rise, BrLdon, S, 

McArthur, V ilHam, Esq. 1, Gayder-houscs, DrUton-rise, S, 

McClintock, Capt. 8ir Francis Leopold, R.2f. United Sen ice Club, S. IV. 

♦5IcCoiineU, W. R., E^q., Barrister-at-Law. 12, Eint/s-Benoh-icalh, E.C, ; and 
Charleviile, Belfast 

McCosh, John, Esq., :h.d. Junior United Sendee Club, S.W. 

♦M‘Clm-e, Admiral Sir Robert J. le M., c.b. C'dpperjield, Herts; and At/^umim 
aub,S.W. 

i 34 oMcDonald, James, Esq. 0ncnt«d Club, Ilanorer-square, TV. 

McEueu, D. P., Esq. 24, Pemb ridge-square, Bayswater, TV. 

McEwan, James, Esq. CO, Bolland-park, Kensington, Uk 
j McGregor, Duncan, Esq, Board of Trade, S, TV. ; and Athcnccum Club, S. TV. 
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Year of — 
E 1 ection 

1867 

1869 ■ 
1866 

1858 . 
1S6S i 

1868 I 

1867 ! I 


1352 I 

1866 I 

1839 ; 
1859 
1815 
1868 

1858 

1S53 

1862 

1863 

1843 

1853 


1860 

1866 

IS 66 
IS 68 

1856 
1864 ' 
1869 , 

1859 

1369 

1860 
1854 ; 

1857 I 
1864 ' 
1857 ; 


McGregor, Duncan, Esq, Clyde-placCf Glosgoi/:, 

McGngor, Alexander Bennett, Es^q. 10, Woodside-terrace^ Glcisgov:. 

*McIvor, W. G., Esq., Superintendent of Chinchona Plantations, Ootacamund, 
Madras. 

McKerrell, Robert, Esq. 45, Inverness-terrace, W. ; a7id JIauritius. 

McLaren, Robert, Esq. 6, Edchiitz-platz, Dresden. Care of Messrs. McLaren 
and Co., 5, So dh Hanoi- er-st red, Glasgov:. 

^IcLean, Fnmk, Esq., M.A., c.c. 23, Great Georgc-street, Westminster, S.W. 
:35oMcLean, Hon. John. Oarnaru. Xew Zealand. Care of Messrs. Eedfern, Alex- 
ander, and Co., 3, Great Winchester-street-buildings, E.C. 

M‘Leod, Walter, Esq, Head Master of the Eoyal Military Asylwa, Chelsea, S. W. 
McNair, Capt. John F. A,, E.A. 

M*Xeil, The Right Hon. Sir John, G.C.B. Granton, near Edinhvrgh. 

5Jaitlaiid, Geo. Gammie, Esq, Shotoecr-house , Wheatley, Oxon, 

*5Jajor, Richai'd Henrv, Esq., F.S.a. British Museum, W.C. 

Henry F., Esq. 19, Prince of Wales-terrace, Hensiiigtoii-‘palaee, W., 
at'A Itefjrui Chd, S. HE 

Maiby, John Walter, Esq. 15, Pdchmond^villas, Sei‘en-sisterS -rd., Holloway, N. 
*3Ialbv, Thomas, Esq. 2, P arh-cillas, Seeen-sisters'-road, Holloway, H. 
*3Lilcnlm, Capt. Edward Donald, r.e. Chatham. 

Jas., Esq. 22, Prince's^ate, Knight sh ridge, W. 

’^Malcolm, W. E., £513. Burnfjot, Langhohne, near Carlisle. 

*Mallet, Chailes, Esq. Audit Ofice, W.C. ; and 7, Qiiecnsborough-terrace, 
Baysuater, ir. 

Mann, James Alexander, Esq., m.r.a.s, Brecon and Merthyr Tgdcil Roihxay, 
Brecijii. 

Mann, Robert James, Esq., m.d. 1, Douglas-vlllas, Siirhiton-hill, and 15, 
Bxckinjhjni-street, Strand, TT.C. 

Manners, Geo., Esq., F.S.A. Lansdowne-rood, Croydon. 

5Iauners-Sutton, Graham, Esq., 7, Gloiicester-terrace, Hyde-parh. HE 
Maiming, Frederick, Esq. Byrondodge, Leamington; andS, Dover-street, HE 
*Mansell, Capt. A. L. H yd/ vgraphic~offi.ee, Admii-alty, S.W. 
iMimtell, Sir John lies. 3, Pump-court, Temple, E.C, 
i37oManteli, Walter Baldock Durant, Esq. Welli/igton, Kew Zealand. Care of E. 
St'l/lfj/'d, Esp 

Maieh. Edward Bernard, Esq.. H.M. Consul, Fiji Islands. 12, Buckingham-st/'eet, 
Strand, W.C. 

Mmiette, Pi of, Alphonse, m.a. 27, St. Stephen* s-square, Bayswater, TV. 
5[arkham, Clements Robert, 'Esq. I/iJia Office, S.W.; and 21, Eccleston-sq. 

S.W. 

5IarIuoiough, < Joorge, Duke of. Bh’/iham, Woodstock. O'rt of E. Stanford, Esq. 
5Iaisden, Rev. tEm«ai J. H. Higher Broughton, MancJ^esUr. 

Marsh, 5Iatthew Henry, Esq. Oxfo/'d and Camb/idge Club, S.W. : and 41, 
Entland-jatc. S. HE 
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List of Fellmcs of the 


Tear of ' • 
Elecoon. 

1862 

1854 ' 

1862 

1859 ■ 
1857 
1867 ; 

i 

1857 I 

1861 I 

1860 ; 

1862 I 

1867 i 

1865 , 
1845 ! 

i 

1858 
1869 j 

1868 I 

1860 

1855 

1858 

1861 

1867 

1862 

1858 

1867 

1863 

1862 

1854 

1838 

1868 
1863 
1842 

1866 I 

1867 j 


Marshall, Capt. J. G. Don, Do'.ctdon. Vy^Hts. 

Marshall, James Gaith, Esq. near Leeds; and Monh Conititou, 

Aihbleside. 

Marshall, William, Esq. 4, Paper-bnildings^ huier Temfde. EX\ 
i 38 o*Marsham, the Hon. Robeit. 5, Chestetfe^l-street, U'. 

Marshman, J. C., Esq. 7, Kens I tig ton-palace-gar dens, TE. 

Mai*thin, Guillermo E. de, Con. -General United States of Culumhia. 12, 
OrcKird-streetj Portin' > u-s y nn re ^ lU, 

Martin, Francis P, B., Esq. 

Martin, Henry, Esq. S'J.ssei‘-honse, Hij\barb-iiei--pdrkj X 

*3Iartia, Pdchard Biddulph, Esq. Clarecood, BicVeg^ S,K. 

Martin, Thomas, Esq. 5, CvJnpto/i-terrace, X. 

Martin, Wm., Esq. 37, Cleveland-squared Paddington^ lU 

Masarron, Wm, R., Esq. 

♦Matheson, Sir James, Bart., F.R.s. 13, Cleveland-row ^ P, W. ; aiid Achang, 
Bonar-bridged Siifherlandshire, tj'C. 

i39oMathieson, James Ewing, Esq. lid Loinhard-streetd E.C.; and 16, Qneens- 
gardens, Bayswater, TF. 

Maude, Col. Francis Cornwallis, R.A., v.c., kc. Ainay and Kav\j Cluh, P.W. 

Mavrogordato, M. Lucas. Btlgrave-manslonSd Grostenor garde nSd lU., and 

Messrs. Pallid Brothers, 25, Finsb iry-circ'ts, E. C. 

^Maxwell, Sir William S'tirlmg, Bart, 128, Park-street d Grosvenor-sq., TU. 

Maj, Daniel John, Esq., R.N., Staff-Commr. Care of Case arid Louden- 
sack. 

Mayer, Joseph, Esq., P.3.A. 68, Lord-sir eet^ Liverpool. 

Mayers, \\ illiam S. F., Esq., Interpreter to H.iM. Consulate. Shanghai. Care of 
F. J. Angie rd Esq.^ 12, Georgc-yard, Lombard-street, E.C. 

Mayhew, Rev. Samuel Martin. 158, Xeic Kent-road, S. 

ilayne. Captain Richard Chailes, E.N., c.B. 80, Chester-square, IF. 

Mayo, Capt. John Pole. Army and Kavy Club, S. W. 
l4ooMayson, John 6., Esq. (J. P. for county of Lancashire). OakhUl, Fallowfield, 
near Manchester. 

Meade, the Hon. Robei-t Henry. Foreign Office, S. TF. ; and 3, Belg rave-square 

S. TF. 

=^:Hedlycott, Lieut. Mervyn B., r.n. Care of Messrs. Woodhead. 

Melvill, Col. Sir Peter Melvill, Mil. Sec. to the Bombay Gov. 27, Pahneira- 
square, Brighton. 

Melvill, Philip, Esq., F.R.A.s. Ethy-hoyse, Lustirithiel, Curniadl. 

Merewether, Col. William Lockyer, c.B. Kirtachec. 

Mercier, Rev, J. J. Han^vell. 

•llerivale, Heiman, Esq., C.B., Under .Sec. of .State fur lu.Ua, Imh.i Office 
S.W. ; and '.16, W estbounie-terrnct, IF. ^ ’ 

Messiter, Charles A., E&q. Bar'Xwk, near Ytovil, Somerset. 

Metcalfe, Frederic Morehouse. Esq. irisfeJ,, Cumhridyeih.n'. 
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Ye&r of 

Election. 

18.->7 i4ro*Mexborough, John Chas. Geo. Earl of. 33, Dover-street, TT. ; and Methley- 
parky near Leeds. 

* Michel 1, Lieut. -Colonel J. E., E.H.A. 

Micheli, Robert, Esq. 17, Ktng-sti eety St. James's, ‘S'. IT”. 

♦Michie, A., Esq. 26, Austia-friars. E.C. 

Middleton, Rear-Adinii*al Sir G.X. Bioke^ Bart., * Sero, Sh.eemess ; and 

Brokedi. ill, S 

^Mieis, Jno. Wilhain, Esq , c.E. 74-, Addlson-roaJ, Kensington, W. 

Miland, John, Esq. CLiirviVc, La iisdov n-road , WiiiJJedijn, 

Mildmav, Capt, Herbert St. John Rifle Brigade), 19, Charles-street, Berkeley- 
sq-iarc, TK 

Miles, Rev. R. Blmghan, Xotts. 

* Miller, Commander Henry Matthew, E.N. 2'Ae Grove, Exeter; and Junior 
XT aited Service Chib, S. W. 

1865 i iqaoiMler, Robert ^lontgomerie. Esq. Culverdt-n-grotc, Tvahridge-irells. 

1853 , *Miller, Capt. Thomas, R.y. H.M.S, ^ Loyal George J and United Service Club, 
S. HR 

1861 Milligan, Joseph, Esq. 15, Xorthumherland-sUeet, IT. (7. 

1857 Mills, Arthur, Esq. 3T, Hyde-park-gardens, TTk 

1863 *MilU, Jolm K., Esq. Kingsicood-lodge, Tunbridge-J'ells. 

1864- ' Mills, Rev. John. -40, Lonsd de-square, X. 

1863 i *Miltoii, Viscount, il.P. 34, C'urzon-street, Hk 

1860 t Milmau, Capt. Everard, Royal Horse Artilieiy. 5, Tl^/fc/v7.’Ai-C/VSC{;/if, Stoke, 

1 Guildford. 

1866 ; Milne, Vice-Adml. Sir Alex., K.C.B. United Service Chib, S. IV. 

1867 j Milner, Rev. John, B.A. Chaplain of JT.iir.S. ‘ Galatea.* 

1860 : l43oMitchelI, Capt. Alexander. 6, Great Stanhope-street, Park-lane, IV. 

1862 \ ^IMitcheli, George, Esq. 22, Bolton-street, Piccadilly; TV. 

1864 j Mitchell, Thomas, Esq., C.E, Oldham. 

1859 I Mitchell, Sir William. 6, Hyde-parh-gate. Kensington-^jore, TTL 

1865 j Mitchell, Wm. H., Esq. Junior Carlton Club, TT5 

1851 ! *Mocatta, Frederick D., Esq. 35, Gloucester-place, Portman-square. TV. 

1853 j Moflatt, George, Esq. 103, Eaton-sqiiarc, S'. TV. 

1868 Motfitt, John, Esq. 5, Canning-pl:ce, South Kensington, 1T5 

1861 MoUiSon, Alexander Fuilei-t on, Esq. TVootico^e, Tunbridgecells. 

1842 * Montagu, Major Willoughby. Clapharn-common, S, 

1862 i440*Moatague, Capt. Horace. 24, Chapd-street, Park-lane, IV. 

1830 *Monteflore, Sir Moses, Bait., f.r.s,, f.r.s.n.a. 7, Grosvenor-gate, Park-lane, 
TT ^. ; and East-cliif-lodge, Ea/nsgate, 

1859 Montgomerie, Capt. T. G,, Engis., 1st Assist. Tiig. Survey, Care of Messrs. 

Alexander FUteher 4 Co., lu, King' s-^arms-yard, CJorgaie-tsireet. E.C. 

1865 Montgomery, Sir Robeit, k.o.b. 7, Cor nuaH-ga rdens. Queen s-gatc, TT7 

1839 Moody, General K, C., r.E. Caunhau-hoose, near Ludlou; Shropshire. 


1865 
1868 
1863 
1848 

1868 

1859 

1866 

1860 j 

1861 : 



List of Fellows of the 
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Tear of 
Election. I 

1857 I 
1S63 j 
1831 I 

1857 I 

1863 j 

I86y I 

1864 1 

1861 i 

1861 I 

1866 ‘ 

1839 ' 

1838 ' 

1863 ! 
! 

1 868 
1867 ! 

1865 
1869 
1869 
1861 ; 


1S68 

1858 ; 
1858 ; 

1862 
1855 
1867 ' 
1869 , 
1866 
1869 ; 
1866 \ 

1859 1 
1830 I 


*Moor, Kev. Alien P., m,a., f.e.a.3. Suh~Warden St» Aiujustine College^ 
O.tnterhurg , 

Moore, H. Byron, Esq. Survey Ofice^ Melbourne, Australia, Care of Mr. 
TPl/£.7e?so/i, 100, St. Martin* s~lane. 

Moore, John Carrick, Esq. Cors^caU, Wijtonshire ; Geological Society, ; 
anl 23, Bolton-street, B''. 

Moore, Major-General W. Y. United Service Club, S. W. 

More, R. Jasper, Esq. Li/iley-hali, Salop. 
r 45 o*Morgan, Delmai*, Esq. 5, Kensington-gardens-square, B’. 

Morgan, D. L., Esq. MAf.S. ‘ Euryalus* 

Morgan, Junius Spencer, Esq. 13, Prince* s-gate, Hyde-parh, S, B'l 

Morgan, 'William, Esq., r.n. 1, Snssex-place, Southsea, Hants, 

Morland, Lieut. Henry, late i.N. Assistant Dochnaster, tyc., Bombay. 

* Morris, Charles, Esq. Unkersity Club, S. W. 

ilorris, Eugene, Esq. Birchicood, Sydeahora, Kent. 

Morrison, Col. J. D. 7, Alhemark-street, W. 

Monison, Mai-tin C., Esq. 134, Shooter s-hilkroad, Blachheath. 

Moriison, Pearson, Esq. Anglo^Itali ' n Mining Co,, 52, Moorgaie-strcet. E.C. ; 
i463Morson, T., Esq. 124, Southatnpton-rox, RusselUsqnare, TY.C. 

Moser, Robert James, lAq, 45, Bedjord-sgnarc, BX. 

Mott, t, T., Esq. 1, De MontjorUstreet, Leicester, 

*Mouat, Frederick J., Esq., ii.D., Surgeon-5Iajor and Inspector-General of Prisons, 
Bengal Army, &c. Athenceum Club, S. B^. ; and 45, Anandel-gardens, Not ting- 
hill, W. Care of Messrs. A. C, Lepage Co., 1, Whitefriars-strtet, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 


*Mounsey, Aug. Henry, Esq. British Legation, Florence. Care of F. B. Alston, 
Esq., Foreign Oficc, S. W. 

Mudie, Charles Edward, Esq. 

JIueller, Ferdinand, Esq,, ji.d,, ph. dr. Director of the Botanical Gardens, 
Melbourne. Care of Messrs. Dulau and Co., 37, Soho-square, B'’’. 

Muir, Francis, Esq., IX.D. 

Muir, Thomas, Esq. 24, York-tei'race, Regent* s-parh, ATBL 
^'‘Muir, Thomas, Esq., Jun. Madeira ; and 24, Tork-terrace, RegenCs-parh, K. \V. 
i 47 oMulier, Albert, Esq. Eaton-cottage, South Korwood, S. 

Mundella, A. J., Esq. Kotfingham. 

Munton, Francis Kerridge, Esq. 21, Mu ntagu -street, Russell-square, B'iC. 
♦Murchison, John H., Esq. Surhiton-UU, Kinjston-on-Thames ; and Junior 
Carlton Club, S. Tl'. 

Murchison, Kenneth K., Esq. Manor-house, Bathford, Bath. 

♦Murchison, Sir Roderick Impev, Bt., k.c.b., g.c.st.a,, ji.a., d.c.l., v.v.r.s., 
G.S., and L.S., Grand Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, Di're'ctOT- 
General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain and lieland. Trust. Brit- 
Mus., Hon. Mem. R S. of Ed., Foreign Mem. of the Ac.iJeniy of 

Sciences, i’aris Mem. Acad. St. Petersburg, Berlin, Stockholm, Brussels and 
Copenhagen, L’oir In.-. Fr., cte. etc. 10, Bel.jrarc-square, S. H' • and2S, 
Jermyn-street, S.\V. 
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Year of — 

Sit^ct'on. 

IS64 Murchisoii, Capt. R. M. 120, Ehiry-street, Pimlico^ TT" 

18o0 *Murdock, Thomas W, C., Esq. 8, Park-^street, Westminster, S^W. ; and 
Pker~hank, Putney, S. W» 

1800 Murrar, George J., Esq, PurbrooEhouse, Cosham, Hants ; and Junior Carlton 

Club, S. W. 

1808 *MuiTay, Henry, Esq. Hong Kong. Core of Hessrs, Jardiney HathesoHy and 
Co,, 3, Lof/ibord-street, H.C. 

184-4 i48o*MiirraY. James, Esq. Foreign Ojnce, S.W, 

1800 MuiTar, John, Esq. oO, Albem>(rle-street,W.; and Keirstead, Wimbledon, S,W. 

1800 ^Mun-av, I.t. W., 68th Beng, X. laf., Topo. Assist. G. Trig. Survey. Mus-ioorie, 
fuditi Messrs. H. d. Kin / and Co, 

1865 Mussy, H. G. de. Esq., :m.d. 4, Coeendish-place, TT. 


1865 Xairae, P. A., Esq. 2, Grove JiiU, Camhencell, S. 

1853 ' X'apier, Maj.-General Geo. Thomas Conollv, C.n. .lun. United Service Club, S. TTl 

' Care of Sir J, KirKhoid. 

1868 , Xapier, of Magdala, Loi-d, O.G.E., f.r.s. 49, Cleveland-square, >5. 

1861 , Xapier, William, Esq. 

1859 *Xasmyth, Capt. David J., 1st Assist. Trigonometrical Survey, Bhooj, Pomhay ; 
and 5, Chirlotte^street, Edinburgh, 

1857 *Xesbitt, Heniy, Esq. 12, Tictorin-iillas, Kilhum, A~. TT’’, 

1869 iqqoXeville, Lieut. -Col. E<lwariL 30, Clatges-street, Piccadillg, TT'! 

1868 Xewbatt, Benjamin, Esq., f.s.s., etc. 7, Virarage-gardens, Canipden-JuU, TF. 

1867 Xewdigate, Lieut.-CoL Francis \V. (Coldstream Guards). Byikley-lodge, Heed- 

wood Forest, Biirion-upoa-Trent. 

1856 Xewman, Thomas Holdsworth, Esq. 43, Green-street, Grosveno/ -square, IT. 

1868 Xicol, Geo. William, Esq. Care of Messrs, G'yn. Mills, and C o., 67, Lomhard- 

strcct, E.C. 

1866 Xicol, James D., Esq., m.p. 13, Hyde-parkderrace, Curnherland-giite, W, 

1869 Xicol, Robert Esq. Beform Club, <8. TT". ; and Westminster-palace-hotel, S.W, 

1868 Xicol, William, Esq. 41, Victoria-street, S. TF. ; and Fairsydc, Ktnneff, Kin- 

cardine. 

1865 *Xichols, Robert 0,, Esq. 5, Sussew-place, TT". 

1856 Xicholsoo, 8ir Charles, Bart., d.c.l., Chancellor of the University, Sydney. 26, 

Devonshir e-place, Portland-place, TT". 

1836 i^ooXicolson, Rear-Admiral Sir Fiedenck Win. Erskine, Bait. 15, William-street, 
J„oicndes-square, S. W. 

1864 Xissen, H. A., Esq. Mark-lane, E.C. 

1858 Xix, John H., Esq. 77, Lombard-street, E.C. 

1861 Xoel, the Hon. Roden. 11, Chondos-streef, CovenJish-square, IF.; and 

Ej-’ton-hali, Oakhtm, Rutlandshire . 


E 



List of Felloirs of the 


5t) 

Yeir ot 
K lection 

1857 

1865 

1860 

1861 

1865 

1862 

1862 


1S53 

1867 

1856 

1858 

1863 

1864 
1861 

1855 
1866 

1845 

1838 

1867 

1853 

1856 

1861 

1869 

1852 

1855 

1860 

1844 

1868 

1867 


*Xulloth, Captain Matthew S,, R.n\ 13, Xa tJi-terracCy Oun^'ericelK S,E.; a?i-/ 
Untied Service Ch.ih^ 5. IT, 

Xorman, H. X, Esq. 166, Fe/icf'^irc^i-strett, E,C, 

XoiTis, Han y, Esq. Coloniid Odice^ S. TIC ; and 4, Little St. J ames^s^strect. S. TT . 
North, Alfred, Esq. 20, Loyal York-crescent^ Clifton., LristuL 
Northumberland, Algernon George. Duke of. Xorthni.iberlaad-ho'Jsi, *S'.TT . 
Notmon. Henry MAlkes, Esq. 7, Gieot MarVjoroutjk-streetj TT. 

^loNourse, Henry, Esq. Coaservotive Cb<h, /S', TE, 


*Oakelev', R. Banner, Esq. Kihaaroruiij, Iw'emry, Argylhhire. X.B* 

O'Brien, James, Esq. 109, Beljrave-road, Pimlico, S.V>\ ; and Clare, Ireland . 
O’Connor, Major-General Luke Smyth, C.E., Ute Governor of the Gambia, 
U.S, Clio, S.VC. 

Ogilvie, Edward D,, Esq. Yuljillar., Clarence-river, Xea: Sonth Wales* Care 
of YCessrs* dlarryat and Sons* Lanrence Pountney-lane, E.C. 

Ogilvy, Col. Thos. 23. Grafton-street, Piccadilly, W ; and Pt.nthven, Forfarsh., 
X.B. 

Ogilvy, Thos., Esq. 62, Prince' s-gate, Hy de-park, H". 

Oldershaw, Capt. Robert Piggott. 74, Wanxich-square, Belgrave-road, IE. 
Oliphant, Laurence, Esq. Athenceum Club, S. TE. 

Oliver, Lieut. S. P., 12th Brigade r..A. 1, Buchingham-villas, BrockJmrst- 

road, GoSjjort, Hants. 

i 52 O* 0 mraanney, Adml. Erasmus, C.B., f.r.a.s. 6, Ttdhot-sqyjare, Hyde-park, TE. ; 
and United Service Cbih, S. Bb 
*Ommauney, H. M., Esq. Blackheath, S.E. 

Ormathwaite, John Benn-vValsh, Lord. Berkeley-square, TE 
Osborn, Sir George R., Bart. Travellers" Club, S* TIL ; and Chicksand-priory, Beds* 
Osborn, Capt. Sherard, R.N., C.B., Officier de Legion d’Honneur, etc. Athe- 
nceum Club, S'.B.,* and 119, Gl'ALcester-terrace, IE. 

Osborne, Lient.-CoL Willoughby. Political Agent, Bhopal, Schira, India. 
O’Shaughnessy, Richard, Esq. 12, Corwvall-gardens, South Kensington, TE. 
Oswell, William Cotton, Esq, 

Otway, Arthur John, Esq., ii.p. Army and Navy Cbtb, /S',TE. 

»Ouvi*y-North, the Rev. J. East Acton, Middlesex, TE. 

I 550 * 0 verstone, Samuel, Lord, M.A., m.r.i. 2, Carlton-gardens, S.W.; and 
Wickham-park, Surrey. 

Owden, Thomas S. Esq. Mount-fAs'isant, Pkilip-hme, ToitenAam. 

Owen, Capt. Chas. Lanyon f.Adj. R. M. Light Inf., Portsmouth Division). 
trlendoxan-lodge, Bary-rond^ Gosport. 



Yenr of ~ 
Election. 

1861 

1863 

1868 

1855 
1865 I 

1362 I 
1838 I 

1865 
1863 j 
1864- 

1849 
1838 

1866 
1862 

1850 
1850 

1859 

1867 

1857 
1863 

1868 

1858 
1865 

1847 

1853 I 
1863 
1863 ■ 
1853 
186'J I 

1861 i 

1858 j 

1868 j 

1863 

1859 ! 
1853 
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Page, Thomas, Esq., c.E., f.g.s. 3, Adelphi-terrace^ IP. (7.; and Tov:er Cressy^ 
Auhrey-road, Bays^jcat€i\ TT, 

Pakmgton, Right Hon. Sir John Somerset, Bart., m.p. 41, Eaton-square^ 
S. W. ; and Westicood-parA^ Droitirich^ Worcestershire. 

Paiiologus, William Thomas, Esq. Care of Messrs. McCtregor and Co., 17, 
Charles-street. S. TT! 

Palmer, Major Edm., r.a. Boxkilly Pennycross^ PlyinovLth. 

♦Palmer, Commander Geoige, R.s. ff.M.S. ‘ Bosarhf Australia; and Cavers, 
Haicicki Poxhurgshire , S.B. 

Palmer, Rer, Jordan, M.A., F.S.A., Chaplain to St. Ann’s Royal Society, Pfreatham^S. 
♦Palmer, Samuel, Esq. 

i540*Papengouth, Oswald C-, Esq., C.e. 46, P nssell-squai'e ^ W.t’. 

♦Paris, H.R.H. Le Comte de. Cltrermnt. 

Parish, Capt. A. Chislehurst, Kent. 

♦Parish, Capt. John E., Army and Xavy Cluh,S. W. Care of Messrs. Stilwell. 
♦Parish, Sir Woodbine, K.C.H., F.R.S., &c. Ouarry^house , St. Leonard^ s-on-Sea. 
Parker, Capt. Francis G, S., F.G.S., a. I. c.e. Barracks, Belfast, 

Parker, Robei-t Deane, Esq. Union Club, S. W. ; and Barham, Canterbury. 
Paikes, Sir Hariy S.. C.B., *S:c, Oriental Club, TT . ; and Athenaeum Club, S. W. 
♦Parkms, Mansfield, Esq., F.Z.S. Arthurs Club-, St. James* s^street, S. W. ; and 
Woodborough~hall, Southu:elL 
Pasteur, Marc Henry, Esq. 38, Mincing-lane, E.C. 

15 5opaterson, John, Esq. 19 a Colenian-street, City. E.C. 

Paton, Andrew A., Esq. H.B.M’s V. -Consul, Missolonghi, Greece. 

Pattinson, J., Esq. 21, Bread-street, E.C. 

Paul, J, H., Esq., M.D. CambenceV -house, Cambericell, S, 

Paul, Joseph, Esq. Ormonde-house, Eyde, Psle of Wight. 

Payne, Captain J. Bertiand, M.R.i., F.R.S.L., Mem. Geograph. Soc. of France. 
Conservative Club, S. Tl'! ; Royal Thames Yacht ; and Ternpsford- 

ko}ise. The Grange, Brompton, IT. 

♦Paynter, William, Esq., f.r.a.s. 21, Belgrave^sqitare, jS. TT, ; and Camborne- 
house, Richmond, Surrey, S. W. 

Peacock, George, Esq. StfXrcrass, near Exeter. 

Pearse, Capt. R. B., R.N. ArthuPs Club, Care of Messrs, Worfdhead. 

Pearson, Fred., Esq. 13, Cleveland-square, W. 
r56o*Peckover, Alexander, Esq, Wisbeach. 

♦Peek, Henry William, Esq., m.p. Wlmbledon-kouse, S'. IT. 

Peel, Archibald, Esq. The Gemcyn, Wrexham, X. Wales, 

Peel, Sir Robert, Bart,, m.p. 4, Whitehall-gardens, S. W, ; and Eh'ayton- 
manor, Tamicorth. 

♦Peuder, John, Esq. 18, Arlintiton-street. W, 

♦Pennant, Col. S. S. Douglas. Renrhyn-casile, B<i7igor, X'.B. 

♦Penrhyn, Lord. Penrhyn-cnstle. Bangor, 

Percy, Major-General the Hon. Lord Henry M. Canards;. 40, Eaton-'squ^jre, S. TT. 
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List of Felloics oj the 


Year of ■ ' ■ ■ ~ ■ 

E'cctioi 

1S65 Pereii-a, Francisco E., Esq. C>>re of Messts. Eich<rrJs<yn, 13, rnll-m-dL 

1860 Perkins, Frederick. Esq. Mayor of So^tthampton. 

1S65 15 yoPerkms, William, Esq. BosarlOy Argerdine EepnUic. Coy'e of W. Bollaerty Esq, 

1859 Perry, Sir Erskine, Member Indian Council. 36. Eatoa-^placey S. IT. 

1S65 Peny, Gerald R. Esq., British Consulate, Stockholm. Care of E. Mertsltty Esq., 

Foreign-ojgice. 5.W. 

1559 Perrv, William, Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul, Panama, Athencrum Club, S.W. 

186:^ *Perry, William, Esq. 9, Wunrick-road, Upper Clapton, X.E. 

1362 Peter, John, E^q, 

1857 *Peteis, William, Esq. 35, Xicholas-lane, Lombard-streei, E.C. 

1860 *Petheiick, John, Esq. H-nleg-^jii-Tharues. 

1858 Pete, Sir Moiton, Bait. 12^ Keaslngton-palice-tjardens, IT. 

1861 Petrie, Alexander S., Esq. -i, Sf. Mark’ s-spi are, X IE. 

1560 i58oPetiie, Major Mailin, 97th Regiment. Haiioeer-Iodge, Kens^bigton-parkyW. 

1866 Phaiazyn, Robert, Esq. WeVinjton, Xeic Zealand. Care of Messi 'i. Scales 

and Bogers, 2-1, Mark-lane, E.C. 

1867 , Phayre, Col. Sir Arthui*. East Lidia United Service Club, S.W. 

185-1- ' Phelps, William, Esq. 18, Montagu-place, Bussell-squarc, TlhC. 

1862 Phene, John Samuel, Esq., F.G.s. 5, Carl ton-terrace, Oahiey-street, W. 

1860 Philip, George, Esq. 32, Fleet-street, E.C. 

1865 : Philipp',, Edwaid B., EIsq. 105, Onslow -square. S.W, 

1857 Phi Hi more, Capt. Augustus, e.n. 25, Upper Berkeleg-st., W. ; and U.S. Club, 

s. n; 

1859 . Philliraoie, Chas. Bagot, Esq. India 0_ffice, S.W.; and 2b, Upper BerheIey-st.,W. 

1360 Phillimore, Wm. Brough, Esq., late Capt. Grenadier Guards. 5, John-street, 

Berkeley-s<iuare, TT. 

1854 ' Phdhps, Major-General Sir B. Travell. United Service Club, iS'. TE. 

1869 i Phillips, Edward Augustus, Esq. 19, Elgin-road, Maida-vale, IE. 

1830 ! i590*Phillipps, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.A., F.R.8., F.S.A. Middle-hill, Broadway, 

I Worces t ersh ire. 

1856 I Phillips, John, Esq., Solicitor. Hastings. 

1867 I Pierce, Charles A., Esq, South Kensington Museum, Bh 

1869 i Piggot, John, jun., Esq , f.s.a., &c. The Elms, Ulting, Maldon, Essex. 

1864 ’ *Pigou, F. A. P., Esq. Dartford, Kent. 

1865 Pigou, Kev. F., m.a. 14, Snffolk-street, Ball-mall-east, S.W. 

1861 I Pike, Frederick, Esq. 44, Cha/ ing-cross. S'. IE. 

1852 I *Pike, Captain John W., United Sen'tce Club, S.TE. 

1855 iDOoPiikington, James, Esq. Blackburn. 

1865 Pilkmgton, William, Esq. War-office. 

1852 ♦Pim, Capt. Bedfoid C. T., r.n. Belsize-square, Hampstead, X. : and 

Senior and J indor United Service Club, S. W. 

Pimott, James, E'-q. Telhn m-hovse-school, Brixton-hltl, S. 

Pinney, Colonel B ilham. 30, Berkeley-square, W. 


1858 

1859 
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Year ol 
t lectiOQ. 

1867 

li!65 
1660 ; 

1866 

1856 
1855 
1866 , 
1853 
1835 
I860 

1857 

1860 , 

1853 j 

1864 j 

1868 i 

1867 . 

1861 j 

1862 1 
1864 ' 

1859 , 
1 

1854 i 
i 

1854 

1868 
1864 i 
1864 j 

1864 
1868 

1869 
1852 
1869 

1860 
1868 

1865 

1855 

1866 

1868 


Od 


Plant, Xathaniel, Sutel Exchange^ Rio de Janeiro; and Be Montfort- 

house. Leicester, 

Player, John, Esq^. 24, Buchess-ro'.id^ Ldgh'.iston, Birmingham, 

Playfair, Lieui.-Col. Robert Lambert. H.B.M. Consul-General, Algiers. Care 
of E, Bertslet, Esg.^ Foreign-onice. 

Piowden, Charles, C., Esq. Belgrave-mansions^ Grosvenor-ga/ Jeyis, S.W. 
^Plowes. John Henry, Esq. 39, Yurk-terrace, Regerit^s^-parki JY.W, 
i6io*Pollexfen, Capt. J. J, India, 

*Polhngton, Juo. Hoiace, Viscount. 00. Bover-street^ W. 

Pollock, General Sir George, a.c.B. Clapham-common, Su/Teg, S, 

*Ponsonby, Hon. Frederick G. B, 3, Mount-street, Grosxenor-square, TV. 

Pouk, Captain John. 6, Colfe's-eillas, Leicisham-hill, S,E. 

Pope, Captain Wm. Agnew. 12. Stanhope-place, Hyde-park, TV. 

*Porcher, Captain Edwin A , R.N. 3, Montngu-square, TV. 

I’orter. Edwd., Esq. Atheaeeiun Chib, S. TT’^. ; and 26, Suffolk-street, Pall- 
mall, S. TT7 

Portugal, Chev. Joaquim de. 

Potter, Archibald Gilchrist^ Esq. Wbodham-lodge, Lacender-hill, Wandsuorth, 

S.W. 

16 20 Potter, Wm. Henry, Esq. Bimsden-lodge, Soicning, near Reading, 

*Pounden, Captain Lonsdale. Junior United Sc re ice Club, S.W. ; and Biowns- 
vrocd, Co. Wexford. 

Povah, Rev. John Y., m.a. 11, Endsleigh-street, TV.C, 

♦Powell, F. S., Eaq. 1, Cambiidge-sqnare, Hyde-parh, TV, 

Power, E. hawdon. Esq. Retired List, Ceylon Civil Service. Heyivood- 
lodge, Tenoy, South TVn/cs ; and Thatched House Club, S. TV. 

Power, John, Esq. 3, CoUege-te> race, CamhHdge-road^ Hammersmith, TV. 
Po\\er, John Arthur, Esq., ll.A., B.3I. 52, Burton-crescent, W.C. 

Pownall. John Fisher, Esq. 60, Russell-square, W. C. 

PoNsys, the Hoii. C, J. F. 

Powys, the Hon. E. R. 

i63oPowys, Hon. Leopold. 17, Mo'ntagu-street, PoHman-square, TVL 
Pi ice, Chailes S., Esq. Bryn, Bet ucn, Weath. 

Price, F. G. H., Esq. 12, Upper Berkeley-street, Port man-square, TT". 

Price, James Glenie, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 14, ClemenC s-inn, W.C. 
Puch.ird, Iltudus Thomas, Esq. 29, Granville-park, Blackhcath, S.E. 

*Prickett, Rev, Thomas William, m.a., r.s.A. 

Ptideaux, W., F. E>q., Bombay Stad' Corps. 13, Actn^e-roac?, Regent' s-pK., X. TV. 
♦Pimgle, X. Esq. Yair, Selkirk, S’.!. 

♦Pringle, Thomas Young, Esq. Reform Club, S. W, 

♦Piiii>ep, Edw. Aug., Esq., B.c.s.. Commissioner of Settlements in the Punjab* 
Um' itsur. Care of Messrs. H. f. King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 
i64oPritLhaid, Lieut. -Col. Goidun Douglas, Ch 'tham. 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of — 

Election. 

1868 Pryce, James E. Coalthurst, Esq. Consermtor of the Port of Bomhaf. 

1861 •Prodgers, Rev. Edvrin. The Beotor'y, Ayott St. Peter’s^ Herts, 

1852 Prout, Jotin William, Esq., m,a,, BaiTister-at-Lavr. Atheneeum Cluh^ S. IT'. ; 
and Neasdon, Middlesex, AT, W, 

1862 ♦Puget, Major J., 8th Hussars. Dundalk, Ireland, 

1860 Puller, Arthur Giles, Esq. Athencetxm Club, S.W. ; Arthur^ Chh, ^.TT''.; tW 

Youngshury, Ware. 

1857 Purcell, Edward, Esq., ll.d. 2, Maze-hill, Greenicich, S,H. 

1869 Purdon, Lieut. George Frederic, r.n, TTooJ^anJs, Bracknell, Bei'ks. 

1865 *Pusey, Sidney E. Bouverie, Ew|. 7, Green-street, G rosvenor-square. W. 


1867 

1861 ■ 
1862 1 
1854 i 

j 

1868 I 


Quin, Francis Beaufort Wyndham, Esq. Wistansicick-ho-ibe, nei'r MurA^t 
Drayton, Salop. 

ihsoQuin, Lord George. 15, Bely race-square, S'. W 

Quin, John Thos., Esq. Care of Mr. Lamhson, Epsom, 

♦Quin, Admiral Michael. Senior United Seixke Club, S.W. ; and IS, Albion- 
villas. AFoion-road, Islington, X. 

Quin, T. Francis, Esq. 9, Grafton-square, Claph.im, S. 


1858 I 
1869 ; 
1862 : 
1853 i 

i 

1867 I 

1866 j 

1866 I 

1867 ; 
1851 ; 

1867 i 
1869 ! 

1868 ! 
1866 ; 
1869 ! 

1859 j 


♦Kadstock, Gravilie Augustus, Lord. 30, Bryanstem-square, W. 

Rae, Edward, Esq. Clau jhton, near Birkenhead. 

♦Rae, James, Esq. 32, Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, W. 

Rae, John, Esq., m.d. 2, Addison-yardens south, HollanLl-cillns-road, Ken- 
sington, W. 

Raleigh, Rev. A., d.d, Arran-house, Highbury -neie-park. 

Ramsay, Alex., Jun,, Esq. 45, Xorland-stpiare, Xotiing-hill, W. 
l66o*Ramsay, Admiral G. United Service Club, S'. W. 

Ramsay, John, Esq. Islay, N.B. 

• Ramsay, Rear-Admiral Wm., C.E„ f.e.a.s. Juni<ir Vatted Senice Club, S. W. ■ 
and 23, Ainslie-place, Edinburgh. * * * ^ 

♦Ramsden, Richard, Esq., B.A. Camp-hill, Nuneaton, Wamcickshire. 

Randeli. Thomas, Esq. St. Mark's College, Chelsea, S. R’, 

Rankin, WiUiam, Esq. Tiemaleagne, Caradonagh, Donegal. 

Ransom, Edwin, Esq. Kempstone, near Bedford. 

Rassam, Hormuxd, Esq., Assistant Political Resident. Aden. 

King and Co.. 45, Pall-mall, S.W. 


Care of Messrs. 


Katdifi, Charles, Esq., F.S. A. National Club S W > Tri .h * r>- • , 

andDcaun, Collcjv, Cambridge. ^^ybaU'^x. B.rnungham ; 
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Year of 
Election, 

1861 

1846 

1859 

1861 

1844 

1838 

1869 

1866 

1869 

1863 

1865 

1868 

1861 

1858 

1859 

1866 

1856 

1857 
1861 
1869 
1830 
1866 
1834 


1864 

1830 

1861 

1858 

1867 

1868 
1 857 

1860 

1864 

1859 

1865 
1864 
1864 
1863 




Rate, Lachlan Macintosh, Esq. 9, South Audley-street, TF. 
i67oRavenshaw, E. C., Esq., m.r.a.s. Oriental Cluh, TT. ; and 36, Eaton^sq., IF. 
Ravenstein, Ernest G., Esq, Topographical Depot, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
Rawlinson, Sir Christopher. Ham-court, Epton-on-Severn. United University 
Club. S.W. 

♦Rawlinson, Maj.-General Sir Henry C., k.G.b., d.c.L., f.r.s. AthentPtim 
Club, S.W. : and '21, Ckarles-street, Berheley-sqvare, TTL 
Rawson, His Excellency Rawson Wm., C.B., Colonial Secretaiy. Barbodoes. 
Ray, Capt. Alfred William. The Lodge, BrUton-ocil, S. 

Ray, W. H., Esq. Thorn-ho^ise, Ealing. 

Read, Col. William Fitzwilliam, Junior United Service Club, *9. IF. 

Reade, W. Winwoode, Esq. Conservative Club. 

Redhead, R. Milne, Etq. SpringfielJ, Seedleij, Manchester ; Conseriative Club, 
S'.IF. ; and Junior Carlton Cluh^ S'. TF. 

i68o^Redman, John, B.. E.sq., c.e. 6, Westminster-ehamhcrs, TVcforw-sr/’tvfr iS'. FC. 
♦Reid, David, Esq. 95, Piccaddhj, W. 

Rees, L. E. R,, Esq. 3, East Tndia-ivennc, E.C. 

Reeve, John, Esq. Conservative Club, S', TF. 

♦Rehden, George, Esq. 9, Great Tuiver-strect, E.C. 

Reid, Henry Stewart, Esq,, Bengal Civil Service. 

Reid, Lestock R., Esq. Atheiueum Ch’o. S'. TF. ; and 132, Westbonrne-ter,, IF. 
Reilly, Anthony Adams, Esq. Belmont, Mullingar, 

♦Rei»s, James, Esq. 7, CrijiiiKeU-ruad-houses, South Kensington, IF. 

♦Rennie, Sir John, C.E., f.r.s., f.s.a. 7, Loundci: -square, S.W. 

1690* Rennie, John Keith, Esq., m.a. Camb. 56, Glourester-terra>je, Hytle-park, IF. 
♦Rennie, M. B., Esq., c.E. Care of Jaines Itenmc, Esq., 9, Motcombe-street, 
Belgrave-sqnare, S'. TF. 

Rennie, W., Esq. 14, Hyde-park-Square. W”. 

♦Renwdek, Lieutenant, e.e, 

Reuter, Julius, Esq. 1, Boyal Exchange-buildings, E.C. 

Reynaidson, Henry Biich, Esq. Adicell, near Tetsivorth, Oxfordshire. 

Rhodes, Arthur John, Esq. 24, KuVu ooke -park-) oad, Blachheath, S.E. 
Richards, Allied, Esq. LtonV s-buildings, Tejuple, EC. 

Richaids, Capt. George H., r.x., f,u.s. Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W; tuid 
12, Westbourne-terrace-road, IF. 

Richards, the Rev. Geoige, d.d. 

1 700 Richardson, F,, Esq. Fark-lodge, Blachheath-parh, S.E. 

Rickar.b, Edward Heiiiy, Esq. 4:. Ceiuiauqht-place. Hyde-park, IF. 

♦Rideout, W. J., Esq, 51, Charles-^treet, Berkdeij-square, W’. 

Ridley, F. H., Esq. 11. Mortimer-nxf I, KUbnru, IF. 

Ridley, <leoige, Esq. 2, CharL^-dred, BLrkdey-^<pi,fre, W. 

♦Rigby, Major-General Chi istopher I’almei. nrienial Clnb. U . ; uud 14. J/uis- 
jield-strcet. U . 
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List of Fellows of the 


Year of 

Eit^tion ' 

IS62 i 
1868 , 
1860 ■ 
1830 ; 

1868 ' 3 
1861 1 

1865 
1860 ' 
1861 
1868 , 

1863 ' 
i 

1830 j 
1859 ; 

1864 ' 

1859 ’ ] 
I 

1865 

1860 

1862 

1864 

1835 

1850 j 
1830 I 

1860 I 

1863 i 

1861 j 

1863 
1866 
I&65 
1834 ! 

1868 1 
1861 I 


Rigbv, Joseph D., Esq. Fsher, Surrey ; and Ke>r~<jr€en^ Surrey^ TV. 

Riley, Capt. Charles Henry. Junior United Service Club^ S. W. 

Kintoul, Robert, Esq. Windna/n Club, S. TV. 

^Robe, Maj. -General Fred. Holt, c.B. United Serxice Cluh^ S.W.; and 10, 
Falace-gardens-terrace, Kensmyton^ TT*. 

;7ioRob€rts, Charles \V., Esq. Penrith-'housey Ejfra-road, Brixton, S. 

Roberts, Capt, E. Wynne, Junior Carlton Cluh^S^W^; and 18, Great Cumher- 
land-sireet, Hyde^parkj W. 

Robertson, A. Stuart, Esq., m.d. Horidch, near Bolton, 

Robertson, D. Brooke, Esq., H.B.M/s Consul. Canton, H. S. Kiny and Co. 

*Robertson, Graham Moore, Esq. 21, ClevelanJ-squarey Uude-park, IF. 

Robertson, Rev. J. S. S,, il.A., f.r.a.s. Duacruh castle, Diuicridj-parh, 
Jj-unniny, Perthshire, X.B. 

Robertson, E. B., Esq. Legation, Yokahama, Japan. Care of Capt. 

Brown, k.n., 10, Poydlnui-terrace, Southsea, Hants. 

* Robinson, Real -Admiral Charles G. 12, Waricick-^road, MaidadiiU, TF. 

Robinson, Lieut.-Col. D, G., R.E., Director-Gen. of Telegraphs in India, 
Calcutta. 

Robinson, H. 0., Esq. 

[ 72oRobinson, Sir Hercules G. U. Govey-nor of Ceylon, Messrs. Biuxietf, 17, 
Surrey-street, S. TF. 

Robinson, J. R., Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot., ll.d., f.r.s.a. du Xord, Copenhagen, 
f.g.s,, Edm. Alembre Societe Asiutique de Paris, &c. South-terrace. Deicsbiiry . 

Robinson, Mr, Serjeant. 8, King' s- Bench-walk, Teniple, E.C. ; and 43, Mechlen- 
haryh-square, TT.C. 

Robinson, Lieut.-Col. Sir John Stephen, Bart. Arthurs Club, S.W, ; and 16 A, 
ParhJane, TF. 

Robinson, John, Esq. Care of E. Street, Esq., 30, Cuyxihill, E.C. 

Robinson, Thomas F., Esq., f.l.s. 9, Denxent-roid, South Penye-puik, 
Anerley, S. 

♦Robinson, Capt. Walter F., R.y. 15, Montpellier-iillas, Brighton. 

♦Rodd, James Rennell, Esq. 29, Beaufoy't-gardeyis, IV. 

Roe, Capt. Juo. Septimus, Surveyor-General, W, Australia. Messrs, Stihvell 
Aymyidel-street, ^trarui, TF.C. * 

Rogers, John T., Esq. 38, Eccleston-squay'e, S'. TT" 

1730R0II0, Lord, Dumcrieff -castle, Monat, H.B. 

Rdun, AI. Herman von. 21, Kensinyton-pcirk-yardens, TT'l 

Rooke, Capt. W., r.a. Formosa, Lyminyton. Hants. 

Roos, Gustaf, Esq. 

•Rose, the Right Hon. Sir Geo: ge, f.e.s., ll.d. i, B.jde^park-gardens, W , and 
25, Southaf7ipton-ouildtngs, Chancery-lajie, TF.C 

Rose, Henry, Esq. 8, Porchester-squayx, Hyde-park, W. TT. 

Rose, Jas. .Anderson, Esq. Wa,uku;orth, Surrey, BW. and 11, Sai^buru- 
Street, W.C ^ 



Year of - 
Elect oa. 

1857 
1864 

1863 

1867 

1868 

1864 , 
1862 ■ 
1839 
1864 
1862 

1868 ^ 

1863 i 

1856 ’ 
1861 

1861 j 
1860 ' 

1858 ' 
1869 i 

i 

1830 
1830 ; 

1860 . 
1860 I 

1857 j 

1864 I 
1869 ; 


1868 

1852 

1847 ‘ 
1869 , 

1857 
1867 ; 
i860 


Ruijal Geographical Society. 
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♦liose, Wm, A., Esq., Aldeiman. 63, Upper Thunes-street, E.C,; and 
Bejions^ Crawford. 

Ross, B. R., Esq. Care of the Iludsoii-bai/ Couipany^ Uudson-hay-honse, 1, Lhne~ 
street, E.G. 

Ross, Wm. Andrew, Esq. 7, Albemarle -street, W. 
i74oRo3siter, Wm., Esq., f.e.a.s. South London Working Mcn*s College^ 91, Black- 
friars-road, S.E. 

Ross- Johnson, H. C., E^q. 7, Alhc/aarle-streef. TT, 

*Roundell, C. S., Esq. 44, Piccadilly, W. 

Roupell, Robeit Pnolo, Esq., M.A., Q.c. a5, Albany, W. 

*Rous, Vice-Admii-al the Hon. Henry John. 13, Berkeley-sqnarc, TE. 

Routh, E. J., Esq. St. Peter s College, CornhriJge. 

Rowe, Sir Joshua, C.B., kte Chief Justice of Jamaica. 10, Queen Ann^streei, 
Cavendish-SQiiare, W. 

*Rowdar'd-, Percy J., Esq. ladia-office, S',!!”. ; 24, Xotting-hill-tcrrace, W. 

Rowley, Capt, C., R.n. 33, Cadogan-plice, >?. W^. 

Rucker, J. Anthony, Esq. Blaciheath, S.E, 
i750*Rurabold, Charles James Augustus, Esq. Doicriing College, Cambridge ; and 5, 
PercivaUterrace, Brighton. 

Rumbold, Thomas Henry, Esq. 

Rumley, Major-General Randall, Vice-President Council of Militaiy Education. 
12, Cadogan-place, S. H". 

* Russell, Aithur John Edward, Esq., m.p. 2, Audley-square, TV, 

Russell, George. Esq., at. A. Vieicfield, Southfelds, Wandsworth; and 16, Old 
Change, St. Paul’s, E.C. 

♦Russell, Jesse Watts, Esq., D.CJ... f.r.s. 

Russell, John, Earl, f.r.s. 37, Chesham-place, S. W. ; Pcmbn.ke^lodgCy /.'iVA- 
tnond, S.W. ; Endsleigh-ho., Bei'on ; and Gartdio., near Callandar, N.B. 

Russell, Wm. Howard, Esq., LL.D. 

Rutherford, John, Esq. 2, Cavendish-place, Cavendish-sqitare, TV. 

♦Ryder, Admiial, Alfrei.1 P. U.S. Club,S.W^.; and Lann'le-abbey, Uppingham. 
l76oRyder, G., Esq. 10, Kitufs- Bench-walk, Temple, E.C. 

Rylands, Peter, Esq. Bewsey-hovse, Warriwjton. 


Sabben, J. i\. Esq., M.D., Xo/dhumberland-housc, Stoke Newvigion, X, 

Sabine, Lieut.-Geueral Sir Edw., k.c.b., r.a., Pres, r.s., f.r.a.s., &c. &c. 13, 

A$hley-pf tee. Victoria-street, Westminster, S. TV. ; and TTk/o/u-ioA, S.E. 

St. Asaph, Rr. Rev, Thos.Vowler Short, Bishop of. Palace, St. Asaph, X. Wales. 
St. Clair, Alexander Bower, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, Jassy, Moldavia. Care of 
E. Her islet. Esq., Foreign-opiee. S. TE', 

St. David’s, Coiinop Thirl wall. Bishop of. Ahergwiiy-palace, Cann^irtken. 

St. John, Lieut. Oliver Beauchamp Coventry, R.E. X it tonal Club, S. TV. 

St, John, R. H. St. .Vmlrew, E&q., 60th Uities. 
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1862 St. John, Spenser, Esq., Charge d'Affau'es, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. '2o, Orove-end~ 

road, St John's-ioood, X iC. 

1863 i 77 oSale, Lieut. M. T., R.E. The Crescent, Eughy : and Cherrayxjonjee, Bengal. 

1867 ^keld, Colonel J. C. (H.M.L Forces). 29, St, Javies's-sfreet, S. W. 

1868 Salles, J. de. Esq, Belgraie^ mans ions, Grosi'enor^gardens. 

1869 *Salmond, Robert. Esq. Reform Chth, S. TT. ; 14, Wocdside-cresccnt, Glasgovc : 

<tnJ Rauhnston, PattoT, Ayr. 

1845 *Salomoas, Alderman Sir Darid, Bart., M.P., f.r.s., F.R.A.S. 26, Great 
Cm nherhmd- glace, Hyde-park, TT. ; ayid Broom-hiU, ^^ear Tanhridge-icells. 

1863 '•'Salt, Henry, Esq. 29, Gordon^syiiare. C. 

1861 Salting, William Severin, Esq. 60, St, James^s-street, S', FT. 

1861 *Sandbach, Wm. Robertson, Esq. 10, PrineCs-gate, H yde-pnrk, S.W. 

1867 Sandeman, David George, Esq., CtuabrldgeAo>jse, Piccadilly, Tl'. 

1862 Sanford, Major Henry Ayshford. 29, Chester-street, Grosceno replace, TEl ; and 

Xynehead-co vrt. Welling ton , Som erset. 

1860 ' ijSoSarel, Lieut. -Colonel H. A., 17thLanceis. Army and Xacy Club,S.W,; ami 
I Shamghac. 

1862 , Sargood, F. J., Esq. Adoorgate-sireet-hmldlngs, E.C, 

1S69 I Sai-il, John, Esq. Paglejield-hovse, De Beaaroirdoicn, X. 

1860 : Sai-toris, Alfred, Esq. Ahhuttsicoud, Sto>c-oiLAht:~Wold. 

1852 Saumarez, Captain Thomas, E.X. The Firs. Jersey. 

1866 ' Saunders, James Ebenezer, Esq., F.L.S., f g.s., F.R.-A..S. 9, Finsbury-circiis ; ami 

i Graiixillc’-park, Blackheath, S.E. 

1864 j Sauiin, Admiral E. Prince' s-gate, S. W, 

1863 i Sawyer, Col. Charles, 6th Dragoon Guards, 50, Sussex-square, Kemp-tonn. 

’ B/dgAton. 

1838 Scarlett, Lieut. -General the Hon. Sir J. Yorke, k.c.b, Portsmnith. 

1861 ' Schenley, Edward W. H., Esq. 14, Prince' s^gate, aS, IE, 

1866 i lyqoScott, Adam, Esq. 10, Xo/dh-street, Fimbury, E.C. 

1866 1 Scott, Arthur, Esq. Travellers* Club, aS. lY. 

1859 Scott, Lord Henry. 3, Tilney-street, Park-lane, W. 

1861 ' *Scott, Hercules, Esq. BrotheHon, near Montrose, N.B, 

1855 : Scott, Admiral Sir James, K.C.B. United Senice Clvh, S. lY. 

1866 Scott, John, Esq., M.B. 

1868 ' Scott, William Cumin, Esq. Mayfield-house, Blachhcath-park. 

1863 Scovell, George, Esq. 34, Grosxenor-place, S. W, 

1861 Seanght, James, Esq. 80, Fincaster-gate, W. 

1869 Searle, Frank Furlong, Esq., -M.r.c.S., &c. 26, Cathcdral-ynrd, Exetr. 

1867 iSooSeatoD, Col. the Right Hon. Lord. D 3, Albany, lY. 

1868 Seaton, Joseph, Esq., ii.D. Halliford-house. Siiabnry, Middlesex, S, W. 

1830 ‘Sedgwick, the Eev. A., Woodwardian lecturer, m-a., f.r.s. Clnh, 

S. TY. ; and Cambridge, 

18b9 Sedgwick, John Beil, Esq. 1, St. Andre xt-place. Regent* s-parh, X.W. 

180-2 ScenwDu, BertbokI, E=,ri., ra. Di:., p.l.s. 57, H7-i*or-,vu</, IIolloiwj, X. 
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1865 
1858 
1853 
1867 
1858 

1855 

1853 

1854 
1860 

1856 

1866 
1861 
1861 


1862 

1861 

1858 

1846 


Sendall, Walter T., Esq., Inspector of Schools in Ceylon. Cvlon^bo ; and Civil 
Service Club, S. IT. 

Sercomhe, Edwin, Esq. 49, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, W, 

♦Serocold, Charles P,, Esq. Breicery, Biquorpond-street, E.C. 

Serin, Charles, Esq. 155, FencJinrch-street, E.C. 

Seymour, Alfied, Esq., 3i.P. 47, Eaton-square^ S, TPi 

iSioSeymour, George, Esq. 54, Lbne-street, E.C. 

Sermour, Admiral Sir Geo. F., K.C.B., G.C.H. 115, Eaton-square, S. IK 

*Seymour, Henry Danby, Esq. 39, Upper Grosceiior-street, IK ; Knoley-Hindon, 
TKj/^s ; and Glastojibury , Soiuersetshire. 

*Shadwell, Admiral Charles F, A., C.B. ^leado<':-hank, Melkshani, Wilts. 

*Shadwell, Lieut.-Colonel Lawrence. 9, Queensberry -place, Cromicell-toad, Ken- 
sington, IK 

♦Share, Staff Comnamder James Masters, R.N. The Willows, Wyke Eegis, 
Weyrnouth, Dorset. 

Sharp, Henry T., Esq. 102, Piccadilly, Tl'. 

Sharp, Peter, Esq. Oakfield, Ealing, TIL 

''Sharpe, W illiam John, Esq. 1, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. ; and 
Ebricood, Surrey, S. 

♦Shaw, John, Esq. Finegand, Otago, Xeic Zealand. 
i 82 oShaw, John Ralph, Esq. Arroxce-park, Birkenhead. 

Shea, John, Esq., M.D., Surgeon r,n. 84, Blackfriars-road, S. 

Sheffield, George A, F. C., Earl of. 20, Portland-place, TIL; and Shepield-park, 
Susscjc. 


1857 

1868 

1861 

1867 
1860 
1863 

1857 

1859 ! 

1858 i 

i 

1868 ' 
1866 I 

1856 I 
1865 I 

1859 I 
1859 ■ 


Sheil, Major-Gen. Sir Justin, K.c.E. 13, Eaton-ploce, Belgrave-square, S. W. 
♦Shelley, Capt. G. Ernest. 3*2, Gheshain-jJace, 11*1 
Shephard, Chas. Douglas, Esq., Suig. R.TS^. I{.2I.S. ** I aliant,' Foynes, County 
L inierick. 

Shepherd, Chas. Wm., Esq., M.A., F.z.s. Trotterscliffe, Maidstone. 

Sheridan, H. Brinsley, Esq. Bellejield-house, Parson s-<jrecn, F>dham,S.W. 
Shendan, Kichd. B., Esq., ai.p. 48, G rosvenor-place , S. H , 

Sherrin, Joseph Samuel, Esq., LB.D., ph. dr. Leyton-house, Lcyton-crescuit, 
Kentish-toicn, JSf.W. 

id 30 *Sherwill, Lieut.-Col. W. S., f.G.s. Professor of Surveying, Civil Engineers^ 
College, Calcutta; and Perth, X.B. 

♦Shipley, Conway M., Esq. Tic y ford Moors, Winchester; and At'my and Navy 
Club, S. TK 

Shirley, Lionel H,, Esq., C.E., ic. Raleigh Club ; and The Lypiatts, Cheltenham. 
Shell, Charles, Esq., C.E. 

Shuttleworth, Sir J. P. Kay, Bart. 38, Glouce^ter-sqiiare, W. ; arid 
Gav:thorp~h<ill, Burnley, Lancashire. 

♦Silva, Frederic, Esq. 12, Cleveland-sqnare, Baysicater, TIL 
Silver, the Rev. Fred., >i,A., F.R.A.S. Xorton-rectory, Market Drayton, Salop. 
♦Silver, Stephen Wm., Esq. 66, Cornkill, E.C. : and Xorivovd-lodgc, Lower 


Xoru.ood, S. 
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1857 
1865 
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1853 
1853 

1861 

1861 

1838 

1868 


1857 

1841 

1859 

1857 

1859 

1869 

1869 

1837 

185U 


Sim, John Coysgame, E>q. 13, Jamci>-streety S. U’. 

Simmons, Edward E,, Esq., Barnster-at-Law, 4, Hyde^parh-^jate^ S. Tl”. 
i840*Simmons, iMajor-General Sir John L. A., R.E., KC.B. Lieut.-Govei nor Iloyal 
Military Acadrmy^ 'Wooh.:ich^ S,E. 

Simons, Henry M., Esq. Tqe)'sall~cre!<ceiiit, VTood-road. Sydenhairi’diiU^ S.E. 
Simpson, Frank, Esq. 17. WlLitehalBplace^ *?. IF. 

Simp-son, Henry Bridgeman, Esq. 44, Lpper G ros'Vetior-sti'eetj IT. 

♦Simpson, Wm., Esq. 64, Lmcoln s-inn~Jields, W.C\ 

*Sims, Richard Proctor, Esq., c.E. Malabar-^kiU, Bombay. Care of Mess^'s. 
Kinfj ond Cv. 

Skelmersdaie, Edward, Lord. Lathom-park^ Onnsklrk, La}icashire. 

Skinner, John E. H., E=q, 3, Dr. John^orLS-hrUdings, Temple, E.C. 

Skrine, Hr. D., Esq. Vi'arleigli- manor, near BLith. 

Sladen, Her, £d\^ard Henry ilainwaring. Alton, near Marlborough, V^ilts. 
i85oSligo, G, J. Browne, Marquis of. 14, Mahsfi€ld~s>tr€€t, Bh : and Westport, 
County Mayo, 

Smedley, Joseph V., Esq., M.A. 0.cford and Cambridge Club, S, TF 
♦Smith, Augustus Henry, Esq. Fle.cford-house, Gnildjurd. 

♦Smith-Bosanquet, Horace, Esq. Broxhourne -ho rough, dh-ddeMon. 

Smith, Drummond Spencer-, Esq. 7, MouuBstreei, Berkeley -spaare, 

Smith, Edward, Esq. Windham Club, IF. 

Smith, Frederick, Esq. The Priory, Dudley. 

Smith, George, Esq. Emilena-house, Upper Xorv:ood, S. 

Smith, George R., Esq. 73, Eaton^sqitare, i?. TF. ; and Tehden~park, Surrey, 
Smith, Guildford, Esq. 63, Gharing-cross, S. IF. 
i86oSmith, Jervoise, Esq. 47, Belgrave-square, S.W 

Smith, John Harrison, Esq. 55, Chepstow-place, Bays^cater^ ITL 
Smith, John Henry, Esq. 1, Lombard-street, E.C,; and Parley, Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Smith, J. Sidney, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Sidney-hdje, Wimhl€don-CQmmon,S. W, 
♦Smith, Joseph Travei-g, Esq. 25, Throgrnorton-street, E.C. 

♦Smith, Octavius Henry, Esq. Thames-hanh, Westminster, S'. IF. 

♦Smith, Major Robeil M,, r.e.. Director of the Telegraphic Establishment lu 
Persia, Teheinn. Care of the Foreign-ojffice, S. B"". 

Smith, Captain Philip, Grenadier Guai'ds. 

♦Smith, Thomas, Esq. 

♦Smith, W. Castle, Esq. 1, Gloncester-terrace, Begenf s-park, A^.B'. 
ig70Smitb, Wm. Gregory, Esq. H,xdson-baij Cump,m>j, FenchurcK-stmt, E.C. 
Smith, William Heuiy, Esq., m.p. l, HyiU-park-street, W. 

Smyth, Colonel Edmund. Elkinyton-hAl, WeWjn-hill, lincolmhire. 

*.Smyth, Waiington, Esq., f.e.s. 92. Imemeu-Urrace, W. 

•Smyth, l!ear..4dm. William. Care of J/cssrs. Child and Co., Temple-bar. 
♦>mylhe, Colonel William J., r.a. 
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Snowden, Francis, Esq., m.a. 1, Dr. Johnson* s-huildiags. Temple, E,C, 
Solomons, Hon. Geo. Cra}:en HoUL TT.C ; and Jauiaka. 

♦Somers, Charles, Earl. 33, FriacJs-gate, S. IE. ; Eastnor'Castle, Hereford- 
shire ; and The Priory^ Reiyafe, Surrey. 

Somerset, Capt. Leveaon E. H., h.n. Care of Messrs. Chard, 3, Clijford*s-mn, 
Fleet-street, E. C. 

£88o*Somes, Joseph, Esq. BunitecoodJodge, Wandsicorth-cornrnon, S.W. 

Sop with, Thos., Esq., M.A., C.E., F.R.s. 103, Victor ia-street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

♦Sotheby, Lt.-CoL Fied. S., C.B., f.r.a.S. 100, Park-lane, T15 
South, John Flint, Esq. Blackheath-park, S.E. 

♦Southey, Jas. Lowther, Esq. Care of Messrs, Stilvoelh 
Southwell, Thomas Arthur Joseph, Viscount. Wiadham Club, S. IV. 

Spalding, Samuel, Esq. 7, Upper Park-road, South Hampstead. 

♦Spericer-Eell, JauK-s, Esq. 1, Dewnshire-place, Portland-place, TV. 

Spicer, Edward, Esq. Woodskle, Mus'j:ell-hill, E. 

Spickerneli, Dr. Geo. E., Principal of Eastman’s Royal Naval Establishment. 
Eastern-part ide, Southsea, 

i890*8pottiswoode, William, Esq., F.R.S. 50, Groscenor-place, S.W, 

♦Spratt, Capt. Thos. A. B., R.y., O.B. Cla re-lodge, Xecill-park, Taabridge- 
v:ells, Kent. 

Spruce, Richaid, Esq., ph. dr. Welhnra, Castle Howard, York. 

Stafford, Edward W., Esq. Colonial Secretary of Ketc Zealand; care of 
Mr. J. S, Tytler, 19, Castle-street, Edinh'irglt. 

Staley, Dr. Thomas ''Bishop of Honolulu). Upper Gore, Kensington: and 
Honolulu, Hauaian Islaw.h. 

Stanford, Edward, Esq, 6, Cliaring-eross, S'. TV. 

Stanhope, Philip Henry, Earl, Pies. >oc. of Antiquaries, .1, Grosi'cnor-jiluce- 
houses, Grosvenor-place, S', TV. ; and Chevening, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

♦Stanhope, Walter Spencer, Esq. Caanon-haU. P>ariisley, Yorkshire, 

Stanley, Edmund Hill, Esq. Cracen-hotel, Strand, W C. 

Stanton, Chailes llolbrow, Esq, 1, Mitre-court-huildings, Inner Teinple, K.C. 

iqooStanton, Geo., Esq. Coton-hiU, Shreu:shury : and Conse 7 U:atii:c Club, TT’i 
Stanton, Henry. Esq. 1, Ricer-street, MydJelton-square, W.C. 

Statham, John Lee, Esq. 60, Wimpole-street, TTL 
♦Staveley, Miles, Esq. Old Sleningford-U'iU, Pipon. 

Staveiey, Major-Gea. Sir Chailes, k.c.b. Government-house, Dcvonport ; and 
United Sendee Club, S'. TV. 

Stebbing, Edward Charles, Esq. Kational Debt Office, 19, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Steel, J. P., Esq,. Lieut, r.e. Junior United Service Club, S, W. Care of Messrs, 
Grindlay and C*. 

.>teel, William Strang, PNq. 1 5, Letidenhail-ctreet. E.C. 

♦.Stephen, Sii Geoige. MKo-'nie, Care of Mr. H. TV. Ravenscroft, 7, Grafs- 
inn-squ'i c IV. C. 
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1869 Stephenson, B. Charles, Esq. 12, BoHon-ro'c, M.ifjiiir. 

1857 i 9 iD''tppheason, Sir E, Macdonald, c.E. Liincader-ij de^ Bh ; and hast^ott-ige., 
Worthithj, 

1868 Stephenson, Henry P., Esq. 8, St, ^lary-axe, E,C. 

1866 Stepney, A. K. Cowell. Esq. 6, St. George' s^terrace, Kmghtshrilje. IF. 

1860 Sterling, Col. Sir Anthony. Southdodge^ Sonth-place, Krdgtdslridje, TT. 

1862 Stenw, Henry, Esq. 7, P.tragon, Sofdh.C'irky S.E. 

1869 Steuart, Col. T. R., Bombay Aimy, Esictir, Machynlleth, ^Vales. 

1855 Stevens, Henry, Esq., F.S.A. 4, Trafaljar‘S<ptore, IF.C. 

1841 Stevenson, Thomas, Esq., f.S.a. 37, Upper G rosi'enor-street , TV. 

1866 Stewart, Rev. Dr. James. Lovedule, Alice, South Africa. Care of Eobert 

Young, Es^p, Offices of the Free Ctiurch of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

1860 *Stewai*t, 3Iajor J. H. M, Shaw, Royal Madras Engineers. 

1869 i 92 oStewart, J, h., Esq., M.D., Forest Department, India. Kev:, TT. 

1868 Stirling, the Hon. Edward. 34, Queen* s-garde ns, Hgde-parh, TT. 

1860 ' Stirling, Capt. Fredeiick H., R.N. H.M.S. ‘ Hero;* and United Service Club,S. H”. 

1863 Stirling, Sir Walter, Bart. 36, Portman-sguare, TT. 

1868 Stock, Thomas Osborne, Esq., ii.P. 20, King-street, St. James*s, S.W. 

1800 Stocker, Jolin Palmer, Esq. 93, Oxford-terrace, Hgde-park, TT. 

1845 *Stokes, Rear-Admiral John Lort. United Setncice Cluh,S.^.; and ScotchcelJ. 
Haverfordwest, VTales, 

1868 , Stone, David H., Esq., Alderman. SgOenham-hill, S. 

1867 *Story, Edwin, Esq., M.A. 3, King Edward* s-terracc. Liver pool-road, Islington. A, 

1868 ' StoWn, Rev. Charles F. 8, Grosvenor-ia'nisions, Victoria-street, S'. IT. 

1866 iq^oStrachey, Colonel Richard, E.E., r.R s. 29, Lancaster-gate, Hyde-parl:, IF. 

Strange, Lieiit.-Col. Alexander. India Store Eepartment, Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth, S. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Stratford Canning, Viscount. 29, Qrosve^ior-square, TF. 
Straton, Kev, X. D. J. Kirkhy-wharf, Tadcaster, 

Strickland, Edward, Esq., C.B., Commissaiy-General. Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
*Strode, Alf. Rowland Chetham, Esq. Dunedin, Otago, Kew Zealand. Care of 
J. G. Cooke, Esg., 47, Mount-street, Grosveaor-siinore, TF. 

Strong, F. K., Esq„ k.h. Hamburg, Gerruany ; 8, St. Martin s-place, S. W. 
Strousheig, Dr. Bethel Henry. 70, Wilhelm-strasse, Berlin. Care of Messrs. 
Asher. 


1861 

1858 I 

1864 

1860 i 
1868 ! 

1865 
1853 


1853 I 

1858 i 

1853 I 

1859 I 
1861 1 

1866 


Strutt, George H., Esq., f.r.a.s. Bridge-hill, Belper. 

Strutt, Captain Hammel Ingold, f.r.a.s. Boyal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
Southampton. 

rqqo'^Strzelecki, Count P. E. de, C.B., f.r.s. ‘lo, Savile^row, TF. 

Stuart, Lieut.-Col. J. F. D. Crichton. 25, Wilton-cres.. Belgrave-sg., S. TF. 
Stuart, T ice-Chancelloi Sir John. 11 arid 12, Old-fjuildings, Lincoln* s-inn. IF.C. ; 

5, Q>ieen*s-g<rte, Hydc-parh,W. : ami Grushermish, Isle of Skye, Inve^messhire. 
Stuart, Major Robert. Janina, Albania. Care of Messrs. Bull, Hunter, and 
Co., 52, TF. 
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1862 
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1869 ' 
1869 
1857 I 
1836 
1862 , 

1863 I 

1851 j 

1864 ^ 

1852 


1852 

1859 

1866 

1864 j 
1857 ' 
1867 ! 

1861 I 
1861 ' 

1869 j 

1865 

I 

1865 ' 

1863 ■ 
1867 
1854 
1863 


Sadeley, Lord. 5, St'j/nore-place, Curzon-sfreet, TT". 
tuliran, Rear-Admiral Bai'tholomew J., R,n., k.c.e. 

Sullivan. Capt. T. \V., c.B.. KimptoHy VTeUryn, Herts. 

Summerhaye<, \N’illiam, Es'i., M.D. 18, Sandringhnm-r}irderiSy Ealing y IT". 
Surridge, Rev. Henry Arthur Dillon, M.A. 21, Bemers-streety TF. 

Surtees, Capt. Chailes Freville. ChalcotUhouse. Long Eitton. Surrey. 
E 95 o*SutherLmd, George Granville TVilliam, Duke of. Stanord-honse, St. Jameses 
Palace, S.W. 

Sutheiland, Robeit, Esq. Eghaiii-rt.se, Surrey. 

Sutherland, Thomas, Es<q. H 3, Albany, Piccadilly, W. 

Swanzy, Andrew, Esq. Sevenoaks, Kent. 

*Swinburne, Rear-Admii’al Charles H. Capheaton, near Keiccastle-vpon-Tyne, 
*SwiiihunLe, Lieut. Sir John, Bart., r.n. Capheaton, Keu:castle-on-Tyne. 
Swinhoe, R,, Esq., H.B.M, Consul. 33, Oakley-sqiiare, S.W. 

Sykes, Colonel William Henry, M.P., r.R.S., Hon. m.r.i.a. Athencrian Club, 
S. TT. ; and 47, Alhion-street, Hy de-park, TTT 
Symonds, F., Esq., ii.D. Beaumont-street, Oxford. 

Synge, Col. ilillington H., r.e. Aker clip, Aker stoke, Hants. 


rqSoTagart, Courtenay, Esq. JRockleaze Poird, Durdloiin Doini, near Bristol. 
Tagart, Francis, Esq. 31, Cracen-h ill-gardens, Ilyde-park, TF. 

Taintor^ Edward C., Esq. (Impl. Chinese Customs). Tientsin, China. Care of 
H. C. Batchelor, Esq., 155, Canuun-street, E.C. 

Tait, P. M., Esq. 38, Belsize-park, ATIT. ; iind O^dent tl Club, IF. 

♦Tait, Robert, Esq. 14, Queen Anne-street, IF. 

Talbot, Right Hon. Richard Gilbert. BalUncle'i, Kingdoicn, County DuhUny 
Talbot de IMalahide, James Talbot, Lord. MalahiJe Castle, Co. Euhlin. 

Taylor, Commander A. Dundas, i.N. 2, Gloucester-zilkis, XTppcr Egliaton-road. 
Shooter s-hill, S.L. 

Taylor, George N., Es<p 3, Clarcndon-phice, Hyde-park, TF. 

Taylor, H. L., Esq. Hefonn Club, S.JW ; and 23, Phiilimore-gardens, Ken- 
sington, TF. 

iqyoTaylor, Rev. J.vs, Hudson. Xingpo, China. Care of Jfr, Berger, SaintLiill, 
Easi Gt'instead. 

'raylur, John, Esq. The Birch€‘^, Kingston-hill. 

*’raylor, John Geoige, E^q. H.B.M. Consul in Kurdistan, Dtarhekr. 

♦Taylor, John Stoptbrd, E>q., ii.D. 1 , Sprmgjieid, St. Anne-street, LkerpcoL 
T.iykr, Col. R. C. H, 16, Eaton-phee, S'. Tl ". : and Carlton Club, S, TTT 
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Tvvyford, Capt. A. \V., 21st Hussars. Bejorm Chib^ S'. TF. ; and C<jbh‘i,iL~honse, 
Coshaniy Hants. Care of Hr. Hurraf, 7, 'SYliiteJiall-place, B. W. 

Tver, Edward, Esq., C.E., F.O.a.S. 15, Old-jeivry-chambers, E.C. 

204o*Tyler, George. Esq. 24, Holloicay-place, HoUoiirty-road^ X. 

Tytler, Capt. W. Fraser. Aldoicrie, Inverness, 


Cnderdowu, E. M. Esq., 3. Kinif s-beach-nilk, Tempkf IJ.C. 

Underhill, Edwanl Bean, Esq., ll.d. DencentdoJfe. T/v/rloic-road^ Han\p~ 
stead. N. m 

Unwdn, Howard. E-q., C.E. 24, BurJdershtiry, E.C. 

Ussher, John, E>q. Arthur's Club, St. Jaiaes*s~street, S.W. 


♦Vacher, George, Esq, 3Ianor-hovse, Teddinyton. 

’•'Vander Byl, P. G., Esq., M.r. Care of Hr. H, Btyth, 17, G-racechvrch'-st,. E.C. 
Vane, G., Esq. Ceylon. 3Iessrs. Price and Boustead. 

* Vaughan, James, Esq., F.R.C.S., Bombay Aniiv, Builth, Breconshire. 

2050 Vaughan, J, D., Esq., Assist. Res. Councillor and Police Magistrate of Singapore. 
Care of J. Tupp, Esq., 4, Lancaster-road, Xotting-hill, TV. 

Vaux, William S. W., Esq., M.A , f.s.a. British Aluscim, W.C. 

♦Vavasour, Sir Henry M., Bart, 8, Upper Grosvenor-street, TV. 

Vavasseur, James, Esq. Knockkolt, near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Venner, Capt. Francis John S. Dilston-house, Upper Xoncood, S. ; and Elm- 
bank, near Worcester. 

♦Vereker, the Hon. H. P., ll.d., H.M. Consul at Rio Grande do Sul. 1, Port- 
man-square, TV. 

Veraer, Edward Wingfield, Esq., M.P. The Aske, Bray, County Wichloic. 
♦Verney, Edmond H., Commr. 32, iSoutk-street. Grosvenor-stjuare, TV. 

* Verney, Major Sir Harry C., Bait., M.P., f.R.a.s. Travellers' Cln% S. TV. ; 32. 

South-street, Grosvenor -square, TV, ; and Clvjdon-honse, Bucks. 

Verrev, (.'harles. Esq. 

2060 Verulam, James \T alter, Earl of, G or hainbur y, ne<ir St. Alban's ; Barru-kill, 
Surreu ; and Hessinq-haii, Essex. 

Vile, Thomas, Esq. 75, Oxford-terrace, TV. 

’•‘Vincent, Minos C., Esq.. C.E. Frankfort, Ohio. U.S.: and 127, Strand, TT’.C 
Vincent, John, Esq. 4. Granv%ile-park, Blackhcath, S,E. 

ViinfS, William Reynolds, Esq., F.R.A.S. C.ire of R. P. BoU' er. Eso , Icu 
G.,rth, SKre>rslMr'j-l--:n(, Shooter's-I.H!, Phnnite.f S.E. ; nnd'-i. ThaUe’s-inn. 
Hoioorn-hxU, E.C. 

Vivian, Major Qumtns, late oth Hussa.s. IT. rhesham-street, S.W. 

*Vyvy.an. Sir Rich-ard lUiwlmson, Bart.. F.n.s. Treloic,,nH Conuroll. 
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1852 ' Wade, Mitchell B., Esq. 66, South John-street., LkerpooL 

1364 ! Wade, R. B., Esq. L3, Seyrnoar-street^ Port man square^ W. 

1863 I Wade, Thos, F., Esq., C.B., H.B.M. Secretary of Legation. Pehiii, China. 

1853 20 7 G*Wagbtatf, William Racster, Esq., M.D., li.A. 

1869 Waite, Charles, Esq., ll.d., Principal of St. John’s College. W\dghtoii-road, 

South Penge-p.irh^ S.E. 

1863 Waite, Henrv, Esq. 3, Victori^tstrccty PurdtcOi S'. TE. 

1867 , *Waite, Rev. John. 48, Torrington-square^ Bhomsburii, IV. C. 

1864 ■ Wakeheld, E. T., Esq. 40, Pemhi iJ'je^villaSf B'lysuater, W. 

1866 Walker, Alexander, Esq. Preston^ Kirkhean, near Dfuti/ries. 

1862 Walker, CoL C. P. Beauchamp, C.B. 97, Gnshic-sqnaret S. ; and United 

Service Club, S.W. 

1861 Walker, Edward Henry, Esq., Consul at Cagliari, Ee^rton-hanh^ Chester, 

1863 * Walker, Fiederick John, Esq. AUtqr Odyiiy Llandyssily Carmarthen^ IVu/es. 

1863 Walker, Jiunes, Esq,, Managing Director of IMaJras Railway, 23, Cambridge- 

S' [ft, ire y Hifde-p'i} k. B". 

1859 -c8o*WaIker, Lt.-Col, James, Bombay Engineers. Mnrree y near Eau'id Pinde, Punjab. 

Care of Me^^rs. H. S. King and Co., P'dUmaU, S’.IV. 

1830 Walker, John, Esq., Hydrog. India Office. 9, Castle-street, Ilolhorn, TT5C, 

1861 ’^Walker, John, E'-q, 60, Porchester-ter race , IV. 

1858 ^Vfalker, Ca.ptain John, H.M.’s 66th Foot. Broom-hilly Colchester. 

1864 Walker, R. B. X., Esq. Care of Mr. Blissctty ?)S. South Castle-st.y Liverpool. 

1863 *Walker, T. F. W., Esq. 6, Brack-street , Bath: and uAthcnce^tm Clnby >5.11' 

1853 Walker, Captain William Harrison, n.C.S. 3, Gloncestcrdcrracey IV.; and 

Board of Trade, S. TV. 

1861 Walker, Rev. William. Grauunar-ichoo^ , Hardeg C'ustb\ Upion-on-Severn. 

1861 Walker, Rev. William Henry, M.A. Xecton-rretorg, Sh/plmm, Korfalk. 

1866 Walker, William, Esq., F.s. A. HlPd/'O^-ro /J, Ttifnell-parky X. 

1868 ^oqoWaikinshaw, William, Esq. 74, Lancaster-g<ite. Hede-park, IV. 

1854 Wallace, Alfred Russell, Esq. 9, St. M'jt k's-crescenty IlegeuPspiark. X.W. 

1861 Wallace, Rev. Charles Hill, :i.A. 3, Harieg-phee. Chfion, Bristol. 

1868 Waller, Major George Heniy 16. E 'toa-iqui} e. IV, 

1864 Waller, Rev. Horace. St, /oA/iC, Chathayn. 

1865 Wallci , 8ir Thos. Wathen, Bart. 16, Eaton-sqnnre y S'. IV. 

1863 Walhch, Geoige R., Ik^q., M.D. 11, EarV '^-terrace, Kensington. IV. 

1864 Walm-'Vy, Jo.=haa, Government Resident Agent. Xatal. 

1860 Walpole, Capt. the Hon. F., m.p. TrareU^rs^ Club. S W. : and Paidhorpe- 

h't'i. Long Stratton. A>' f'dr.. 

1863 Walpole. Rt. Hon. Spemei. M.r. Graf ton-street, U". ; and Thai mg. IF. 

1853 ^lOiWaltei, Heniy Fraser, E-q. P<’pplc>riLk-haU^ near Xottiihjhain. 

1865 Walton, H, C.. E'.q.. c.h. 26. S’/M/r-ro'r, Bk 

1863 Walton. J IV.. Esq. 26, Sai-ile-rov. IV. 

1884 Walton. R. G . ISq.. r.K 

’^WaiiR Geori:e. ISq. 

F 2 
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I860 Ward, Admiral J. Hamilton. Oahjield^ \VtiiJjledon-p>irhj S.W . 

1865 Ward. Swinburne, E^q., Civil Commissioner. ^>‘e’/chelles Ish^nds. 

1869 ■ Ward, Capt. the Hon. Wm. John, r.>’. RJL Legation, WashingtOJi. Cue, 
of the Ataericnn Department, Foreign-ojfice, S, W. 

1868 Waid, W’ilham Kobert, Esq. 22, TAurioe-sqHnre, S.W. 

1862 ardlaw, John, Esq. 57, Frince's-gate. Kensington. lE. 

1868 2iroWardlaw, Col. Robert, c.B. United Service C 
1864 Warner. E., Esq. 49, Gro^ivenor-place, i?. IE. 

1859 Warre, Arthur B., Esq. 109, Onsloir^sqnare , U'. 

1869 Warre, Col. H. J., C.B. United Sen ire Club, 5. TV. 

1869 Warren, Charley Esq. 17, Hnnoeer-^street, Peckham, S.E. 

1862 TVairen, Capt. Kirhai’d Pelham. Worting-ho'ise, Piisingstoke. 

1867 Washboum, B., E'^q., M.P., Eastg‘'te-nO'i.se. Glotu:etiter, 

1867 Watei house, George Mamlen, Esq. (d'/e of Messrs. Morrison an<i Co., Fhdpot- 

lane, E.C. 

1852 Watkins, John, Esq., F.R.C.S.. f.s.a. 2, Falcon-square, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 
1862 , Watney, John, Esq, 16, London-street , FencJcurch-street, E.C. 

1859 2i2oWatson, James, Esq. 24, Endsleigh-street, TV.C, 

1860 Watson, James, Esq., Barristei -at-Law. 13, Circus. Bath. 

1861 Watson, John Harrison, Es(|. 2^, Queenshorough-ten'ace, Kensington-gardtras. T1 . 

1868 Watson, Kobert, Esq. 32, Inverness-rood, Bagsvxiter, IV. 

1867 Watson, Robert Spt^uce, E^q. 2Ioss Croft, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

1853 Watts, J. King, Esq. St. hes, Huntingdonshire, 

1857 * Waugh, Maj .“General Sir Andrew Scott, Bengal Engineers, F.R.S., late Surveyor- 

General and Superintendent Great Trig, Survey. Athenarum Club, TT . ; 
and 7, Petersham-terrace, Queen’ s-gate-gardens, South Kensington, IV. 

1861 Way, Aithur, Esq. Ashton-lodge, Ashton, near Bristol. 

1868 Webb, Edward B., Esq., C.E., &c. 34, Great George-street. S'. TV. 

1858 I *Webb, Capt. Sydney. Oriental Club, Hanovei'-square, : and 24:, Afanchester- 

square, W. 

1862 2 130'*' Webb, WTlliam Frederick, Esq. Annij and Katy Club. .S. TT, 

1836 *Webber-Smith, Maj.-General James, 95th Regiment. 23. Devonshire-terraee. 
Hyde-park, TV 

1865 Webster, Alpbonsus, Esq, 44, Mecklenbarg-sqnarc, TT'C, 

1864 W’^ebster, E., Es<q. TSorth-lodge, Ealing, TT . 

1858 TVebster, George, Esq., M.D. Ihdwich, S.E. 

1866 ' Webster, George, Esq. 40, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 

I860 ' Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, Esq., 51. p. Peninsular and Oriental Steam Kavi- 
' gatwn Co,, Aloorgate-street, E.C. 

1851 ! Weller, Edward, Esq. S4, Bed-lioa-Siinare, W.C. 

1853 * Wellington, Arihur Pachard, Duke of, Major-Geneial, D.c.L. Apsley-housc. 

TVK ; and Strathfeldsoye, Hampshire. 

1864 Wells, Sir Mordaunt. late Chief Puisne Judge, Bengal. 107, Victoria-st., S. TT^ 

1862 2i4oW'ells. William, Esq. Brvton-street, W. ; and Eedleaf, Pensharst Ketd. 
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Wei man, Chas., Esq. Xortoji-mcuior, Ta'mton. 

Wentworth, William Charles, Esq. Coinbe-IoO-jCi Pdjighourney Berks, 

West, Lieut.-Colonel J. Temple. 

W e."!. Uev. \\ . De Lanoy, d.d,, Head !\labter. Grammar School. Brentwood^ Essex. 
'‘‘Westlake, John, Esq. 16, Oxford-square^ W, 

Westmacott, Arthur, Esq. Athen/xuin Clvh^ S'.!!'. 

Weston, Alex. Auderdon, Esq,, m.a. 18, Butlafid-gate, ffyde-park, SAV 
Westwood. John, Esq. S and 9, Queen-street-placc, Southicark-hridgey E.C, 
Weiton. Champion, Esq. Soiree rset-rdlf Dorkimj, 

2150* Wey land, John, Esq., F.R.S. Vdoodrisiiij-haUj Xorfolh* 

Wharncliffe, Lord. 15, Cnrzon-street, TTL 
Wharton, Eev. J. C. ^Vdlesden-rlcarnge, AL W. 

Wlieatley, G. W., Esq. 150, LeadcnJiall-street , E.C. 

Wheel wiight, William, Esq. Gluucester-lodge, Regenf s~park. Ad U'. 

^Whinneid, Edward Wrey, Esq., b.a. Suuth Elhlngion- dear age ^ Louth. 
*Wliishaw, James, Esq., f . s . a . Orientd Ciub, IT. 

Whitaker, I’liomas .Stephen, Esq. Lue: thorpe-hall. East Yorkshire; and Con- 
servative Club, s. ir. 

Whitby Rev. Thom.u^, 21.A., &e. St. Jobn s-terrace, Woodhouse Mtor Leeds. 
White, Arthur D., Esq., M.u. 56, Cuancery-Iaae^ W.C. 

2l6oWhite, Lieut. Arthui Wellesley, r.a. Kingston, Cainda. Care of CaqA. T. F. 

White. R.R., Ordtumee Survey, Ediubnryh. 

*\\hite, Charles, Esq., j.p. VO, Luae-d., E.C.; and Baryiesneld-house. Dart- 
ford. Kent. 

White, Henry, Esq. 5, EuicasUr-gatc. Hyde-parh,W^. 

White, Col. Henry Dalrymide, c.R. 39, Lo'Lndes-sqnare. S. Wh 
White, Uubeit Owen, Esq. Thr Pri>>-y. Lyvtdiam, S.E. 

White, W. A., Esq. C>fC of E. Heitdet, Ei>q., Foreign-othec, S’. Civil 
Service Club, S'. 117 

White, William Foster, Esq. Ttc isurer, St. Bartholomcv's Hospital, E.C. 

* White, William 0., E-q. lu, Lime-str, ct. E.C. ; and Barnsjield, near Hartford, 
Kent. 

Whitehouse, William Matthew Mills, E>.q. 46, Chegjstoic-place, Baysxater, IE. ; 

and Hardideke-house, Studley, VVandeksnire. 

Whitmore, William, Esq, 28, Oxford-syna/ c, W\ ; and Beckenham, Kent, S.E. 
iiyoWhitty, John Iiwcaq. E^q., n.c.i... ll.d., 3I.A., c k., &c, 94, Lower Baggot- 

street, Dublin-, Iticke-stuwn-haU, Co. Carlow; and Frovidencc-oourt, Queens 
Co., Ireland. 

Whymper, Edward, Esq. Town-hoase, Hasletnere. 

Whyte, M. B., Esq. 115, St. Gtorgd $-road, S’. IE. 

Whytt, Ebenezer, Rq. 7/7. Gnjve, Hiyhjate, N. 

Wilkins J. E., Esq. Odes<>', S. Rrsda. Core of T. I\ CM, Esy., 9, Craier,- 
hill-gardrns, Ilidc-p /•'/:, IE. 

Wilkinson, Allied, Esu. 14, E’vaston-p’aec, ><rith Kendngton. IE. 
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*\\iikinsoD, Major A. Eastneid, b.a. <JdJ\ Co iimissioa^ [iidla : 7, C.o:eiidkh-' 
place, B righto, I ,• and Anng and Xacy Ch>b, /S'. TT. 

Wilkinson, FreJeiick E.. Esq., M.D. SgdeniuauL, Kent, S.E. 

U llkill^ 0 Il, Dr. G. 4, St. JohrC s-irooJ-iillas, St Johns-wood, JV. TF. 

Wilkinson, J. J., Esq. 31, Sp-'ingneld-ru >d. Sc. John’s-tcood, A3TF. 

: 1 8 o* Wilkinson, 8ir John Gardner, D.c l , f.ra. Brynneld-house. BeynUdston, 
Goicer, Glamorgan. 

Wilkinson, James, J. lAq. 

W illcock, J. W ., Esq,, t^.c. 6. Stone-hinldiuqs, Lincoln F".C. ; and 

Rosenste>td, Acen^ie-road, St. Ju/ins-'cvod, X. IF. 

Williams, Charles Heniy, E*q. C i'irc\i‘'-h‘:>U'j, CfiU-'chiU. Som^rsct’i'ilrc. 
Williams, Eieieii^k, G. A., Esq. C\apJ-st.ilrs, LincohiS-ina, TF.'J. 

Williams, Henry Jones, Esq. 10, HerqSrd-strctt^ Park-ljiie, IE; and 82, 
Rirq ^Yuiiam-street, E.C. 

Williams, Henry R., Esq. 183, Onaden-iood, X. 

Williams, Major-General 8ii Wm. F., Bart., K.C.B., D.C.L,, C'm'man.ler-in- 
Ohief, Cancvla. Army and Xacy Clah,S.W. 

Whiiiam:., WE Rhys, lAq., ii.D. llopd BeUdehem HospiioC S. 

^Williams, Michael, E^q. X/‘ejul’o"\ GcO'Vit’/*, CornvsalL 
2 i 90 *WElliams, F. M., Esq. Gooavrea, Pc.nu, Arworthal, Corraodi. 

W iliougliby, Henry W Esq. 35, dLjntagn-sqH,!! e, IF. 

Wills, \Vili:am Heniy, iAq. - J. P. thr city and county of Biibtol). ILv.iihurndLn, 
CliJt'jti Dijicn, Bristol. 

Wilson, Aleisander, E-q. 24, ILghburj-jdace, AE 

WEison, Captain Anthony. 55, Jlcorgate-street, E.C.; and 11, Chepstoii- 
vlllas, Bagsicater, TF. 

Wilson, Capt. Charles WElliam, R.e. 4, Xe^c-street, Spring-gardens, IF, 
Wilson, E., Esq. Haycs-ploce, Bromley, Kent. 

WElson, Capt. J. C,, u.N. Care of Messrs. Woodhead and Co. 

2 2oo*WElson, Robert Dobie, Esq. 15, Green-street, Grosvenor-stpiarc, IF. 

WiEon, 8amiiel King, Es-p 3, Porpaad-ccrrace, Regent' s-par,i. X. IF, 

WiUon, Rev, T. Given, b.a. The Parsonage, Halstead, Essex. 

Wilson, Captain Thomas, R.2y. 

Wilson, Thomas, Esii- .it. Uco.^.’s-vJ!.!,, C, ,d:ctf,eU-r<JaJ, Lwwr Vlaniun 

N.E. 

Wiltshire, Kev. Thomas, M.A., k.g.s., f.l.s. VS, OrumUk-pnrk, Lo, 

s.r. 


♦Winch, W. Richaid, Ei«q. Chislehxrst, Kent. 

‘Winchester, Kight Kev. .-^amuel Wilbeifoixe, Lord Bishop of F P s r m 

2(i, Fall-mall, S.W. ^ 

WEndhnra, Capt. S. Snnth. 

Wing, Commr. .\ithur, E.N. Gov of Uvs?,;-. Ca.ie and Zondcnsack. 

WEngate, T. F., lEq. 7, Docn-st,.xt, Rxiaxhiiy. R'. 

WmgHeld, .'u Cmiiles Juhn.M.P. Go,„-,u,,,o„cr Oadc, lii. CW.« 

huM-strLct, H'jd',-p n -r. W . >nd Athauxuri. 
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I8tl4- 2 2io\Vodehouse, J. H., Esq., H.M.’s Commissioner and Consul-General for the 
Sandwich Islands. Care of F. B. Alsfon^ Esq., Furcign-office, 

ISdf) Wolfe, Capt. William Mapurd, P..a. A/ts Club, H moier-^quarc, W. 

ISGt) *Wollf, Sir Heniy Diummond, k.C.M.g. 15, Botlond-q-ite, S^. TV. ; <ind Athe- 
riiB‘'ni Club. TT' 

ISoS Wood, Capt. Jt'hn. Orieatal Club, TV. 

18G3 Wood, Hy., Esq. 10, Cleveland-square, Eyde-p:irk, TV. 

1865 Wood, Lieut.-Colonel Wm., R.ii. 4, Hyde-parrMerrace. Cumberland-gate, W. 
1868 *Wood, Richard Heniy, Esq., f . s . a . CrumpsaU, near MancheAer. 

1857 Woodhead, Major H. J. Plnmi idge. 44, Charing-crOiiS, S’. TV. 

1867 Woodirield, IWithew, E'^q., m.i.C.E. General CAonial Jlanajer, Cape Copper 

Milling Co., Earaaqn <l 'ud. Cape of Good Hope. 

1862 Woods, Samuel, Esq. MieUtlam, near Dorki/ig, Surrey. 

1864 I 222oWoolcott. Geo., Esq. 7, Palace- jardens-viUas. Kensington, TV, 

1863 ' *Wonns, George, E-q 17, Parh-crescent. P<jrtlnnd-phtce, W. 

1845 Worthington, Rev. James, d.d. 27, John-street, Bedford-roir^ TThC. 

1856 , Worthington, J. Hall, E^q, Alton-hill, Orton, near Birkenhead. 

1866 * Worthington, Richard, E>q. 7, Champion-pork, P>eniit trk-hW, S. 

1857 ; Wortley, Rt.Hon. Jas. Stuart, Q.c. 29, Berkeley-sq.. TTh; and Sheen, Surrey, S. 

1861 I Wortley, the Hon. J. F. Stuart. 15, Curzon-street, Mayfair, TV. 

1866 ! Wottoii, William G., Esq., M.o. 15, CLmeats-inn, TT'.C’. 

1839 I *Wvld, .James, Esq. Charing -cross, TV.C. 

1863 Wylde, W. H., Esq. Foreign-omce, S'. IT’. 

1368 223oWyllie, John William Sha^\, Esq., m.p. V^,St.Jaitiidi^-Sfiu>ie,FAV.; and 61, 
Clarges-street, TTh 

1867 . "''Wythes, George Edward, Esq, 22, Westbo'h nc-terrace, Hyde-p^trk, H'. 


1860 

1854 

1861 

1859 

1830 

1857 
1838 
1866 
1830 
1862 
IS.Jn 

1858 


Yaidley, Sir William. Hadhui-p irk, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Yeats, John, Esq., LL.D. Chyton-place, Peckham, S.E. 

Yoik, Most Rev, William Thomson, Aichbishop of. Bisho}>sthorp€, York. 

Yorke, Lieut.-General Sir Charles, k.c.b. 19, South-st., Groseenor-square, H'. 
*Y«>rke, Colonel Philip J., f.r.s. 89, Eatvn-place, S. TV. 

♦Young, Capt. Allen. PdeerMale, Ticickenham, S. TTh 
*Young, Chailes Baring, Esq. 4, Hyde-park-terrace, TT’. 

Young, Francis, Esq. Behnont-villa, Belmont-road, Peckh-.un, S. 

2240* Young, George Frederick, Esq. Lnnehouse, E. 

Young, 8ir Henry E. Fox , C.n. 77, KLnsiiigtQn-jardt,as-sqn,i) c, H', 

Young, James, E^p 

Ynuiig, James. Esfp Lt>..i-fJd, Cal>h.\ Midluthhai. 
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18d6 IToiing, Join, Esq., F*s A. Vanhragh-feh'Js^ B'ljtchhe.ith, S.E. 

1865 Young, Rev, R, H., b.a. Eoyal Xaval School, Sen: Cross, S.E. 

1868 Young, William, Esq. 7, Veryion-placc, Bloojtisbury-sqwire, W.C. 

1857 Yule, Col. Henry, Bengal Engineers. Messrs. Grindhy 4 Co.. 55, Parlianicnt' 

street, -S'. TY. 
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E00a( Cbarttr af littorpratmix 

TO THE 

ROIAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

1859 . 


tb© Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, To all to whom these Presents shall come, 
Greeting. 

Whereas Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, 
Knight, and others of our loving subjects did, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, establish a 
Society, by the name of The Royal Geographical Society, 
for the advancement of Geographical Science, and of 
which Society we have become the Patron : 

Avd whereas it has been represented to us 
that the same Society has since its establishment sedu- 
lously pursued such its proposed object, by collecting, 
registering, digesting, and, from time to time, publishing 
an annual Journal of Transactions, which have con- 
tributed to the progress of geographical knowledge ; by i 
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ROYAL CHARTER OF INCORPORATION 


And we do hereby grant onr especial licence and 
authority, unto all and every person and persons, bodies 
politic and corporate, otherwise competent to grant, sell, 
ahen, and convey in Mortmain, unto and to the use of the 
said body politic and corporate, and their successors, any 
messuages, lands, tenements, or hereditaments, not exceed- 
ing such annual value as aforesaid. 

And our will and pleasure is, and we further 
grant and declare, that there shall be a Gleneral Meeting, or 
General Meetings of the Fellows of the said Society, to be 
held from time to time as hereinafter mentioned ; and that 
there shall be a Council to direct and manage the concerns 
of the said body politic and corporate, and that the General 
Meetings and the Council shall have the entire direction 
and management of the same, in the manner and subject 
to the regidations hereafter mentioned. 

And we do hereby also wiU, grant and declare, 
that there shall be a President, Tice-Presidents, a Trea- 
surer, and Secretaries of the said body politic and corporate ; 
and that the Council shall consist of the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, Trustees, Secretaries, and not more 
than twenty-one, nor less than twelve, other Fellows of 
the said Society. 

And we do hereby further will and declare, that 
the said Sir Eoderick Impey Murchison, Knio-ht, shall be 
the first President of the said body politic and corporate ; 
and the other persons now being the Vice-Presidents 
Treasurer, Trustees, Secretaries, together with twenty-one 
Members of the Council, shall be the first Members of the 
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Council, and shall continue such until the election of 
Officers shall be made in pursuance of these presents. 

Axd we do hereby further will and declare, that 
it shall be lawful for the Fellows of the said body politic 
and corporate hereby established, to hold a General 
Meeting once in the year, or oftener, for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned, namely. That the President, Vice- 
Presidents, the Treasurer, the Secretaries, and other 
members of the Council, shall be chosen at such General 
Meeting, and that the General Meetings shall from time 
to time make and establish such Bye Laws, and vary and 
alter, or revoke the same, as they shall deem to be useful 
and necessary for the regulation of the said body politic 
and corporate, for the admission of Fellows and of 
Honorary and Foreign Members, and for the fixing the 
munber of the Presidents, Officers, and for the manage- 
ment of the proceedings, and the estates, goods, and 
business of the said body politic and corporate, so that 
such Bye Laws be not repugnant to these presents, or to 
the Laws and Statutes of this our realm, and shall and 
may also enter into any resolution and make any regula- 
tion respecting the affairs of the said body politic and 
corporate that may be necessary and j^roper. 

Axu we do further will and declare that the 
General Meetings shall take place at such time as may 
be fixed by the said Council, and that the present regula- 
tions of the said Society, so far as they are not inconsistent 
with these presents, shall continue in force until the same 
shall be altered by a General Meeting-. 
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And we further will, grant and declare, that 

the Council shall have the sole management of the income 

% 

and funds of the said body politic and corporate, and 
the appointment of Secretary, Librarian, Curator, and 
such other officers, attendants, and servants, as the Council 
shall think necessary or useful, as also the entire manage- 
ment and superintendence of all the other affairs of the 
said Society, and shall and may, but not inconsistently 
with or contrary to the provisions of this our Charter, 
or any existing Bye Law, or Laws and Statutes of this 
our realm, do all such acts and deeds as shall appear to 
them necessary for carrying into effect the objects and 
views of the said body politic and corporate. 

Provided always, and we do will and declare, 
that the Council shall from time to time render to a 
Gleneral Meeting a full account of their proceedings, and 
that every Fellow of the Society may, at all reasonable 
times, to be fixed by the said Council, see and examine 
the accounts of the receipts and payments of the said 
body politic and corporate. 

And we further will, grant and declare, that 
the whole property of the said body politic and corporate 
shall be vested, and we do hereby vest the same solely 
and absolutely in the Fellows thereof, and that they shall 
have full power and authority to sell, alienate, charge, 
and otherwise dispose of the same as they shall think 
proper; but that no sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or 
other disposition of any messuages, lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments belonging to the said body politic and 
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I corporate shall be madcj except with the approbation and , j 

1 concurrence of a General Meeting. 1 1 

I |i 

i Axn we lastly declare it to be our Royal Will j 

and Pleamre^ that no Eesolution or Bye Law shall on ' 

any account or pretence whatsoever be made by the said ; j 
body politic and corporate in opposition to the g'eneral i | 
scoj)e, true intent, and meaning of this our Charter, or ' ! 
the Laws or Statutes of our realm, and that if any such 
Rule or Bye Law shall be made, the same shall be abso- | 
lutely null and void to all intents, effects, constructions, 
and purposes whatsoever. ! 

ij 

' : Ix witness whereof we have caused these our ; I 

Letters to be made Patent. i I 

1 1 

I 

1 

WiTXESS Ourself, at our Palace at Westminster, | 
this eighth day of February, in* the twenty-second year ' 
of our reign. | j 

; I 

By Her Majesty's command. 


(Signed) 


EDMUNDS. 




EEGULATIONS. 


CORRECTED UP TO THE A^XI\"ERSARY MEETI^’G, 25th MAY, 1868. 


Note. — Anv chimges that raav’’ take place in the Regulations of the Society will 
be found by reference to the Anniv'ersaiy Report, published in the Journal of each 
year. 


Chapter I. 

CONSTITUTION. 

1. The Eoyal Geographical Society is instituted for 
the improTement and diffusion of Geographical Knowledge. 

2. The Society consists of Ordinary, Corresponding, and 
Honorary Fellows; the number of the last mentioned not 
to exceed forty. 

3. A Council shall be chosen annually from the Ordinary 
Fellows, to conduct the affairs of the Society; and shall 
consist of a President, four Yiee-Presideats, a Treasurer, two 
Secretaries, a Foreign Secretary, twenty-one Ordinary Coun- 
cillors, and two Trustees, supernumerary Councillors. 

4. A certain portion of the Council shall be changed 
periothcally, viz., the President every second year ; and one 
of the Tice-Presidents, and seven of the Ordinary Councillors 
every vear; the retiring inchviduals shall be selected by 
the Council, and shall not be re-ehgible to the same office 
tin after the expiration of one year. 

5. Every Ordinary Fellow shall be eligible to fill any 
of the offices in the Council (with such reservation only as 
the above necessary change may impose) ; but no Fellow 
shall hold more than one office at a time. 
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6. The Society shall., from time to time, under the super- 
intendence of the Council, publish Transaeticnis, and accom- 
pany them \yith 3Iaps and other Illustrations, as occasion 
may require. 

7. The Society shall <.listribute gi'atiiitoiisly to each Fellow 
a copy of all the published Transactions ; but all will be 
required to send to the Society for their copies of the 
JouENAL. The Peoceedi^gs shiill be forwarded, free of 
expense, to all Fellows residing in the United Kingdom, 
whose address is known. 

8. The Peoceedlsgs shall consist of a narrative of the 
Proceedings at Meetings, Abstracts of Papers read. Observa- 
tions on the Papers (unless wlien objected to by the speakers, 
upon the proofs being sent to them for correction , — a course 
never to he omitted), and such additional notices as mav be 
sanctioned by the Council. 

9. The Society shall also possess a Library, with a coUee- 
tion of Maps, Charts, and Instruments connected A^ith Geo- 
graphical Science, to which all FelloAvs shall have access, 
and Strangers by their orders, under such restrictions as may 
appear to the Council necessary for their preservation. 

10. All donations to the Society shall be recorded in its 
Transactions, both in the current number of the Pkoceedings, 
and again in the ensuing number of the Journal. 

11. The Society shall not and may not make or distribute 
any dividend, gift, dfrision, or bonus in money, unto or 
between any of its Fellow s. 


BEGUIiATIOXS OF LlBRAKY AXD 3 IaP EOOII. 

I. The Library shall be open every day in the week (Sundays 
excepted; from halj-pait Ten in the moining to half -past Four in 
the afternoon, except on Saturday after haf-past fm p.m., Good 
Friday, Ea:.ter 3Ionday, Christmas Day and the day followin^v • 
and it shall be closed during the third week in September In 
order to be thoroughly cleaned. Tlie Map Loom shall be open to 
Fellows on the ^ame day^ as the Libniry. fuan htlj-pasi Tea in the 
morning till ha f past Four in the aftenioon ; and to the public 
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from Ele\:ea in the morning to Four in the afternoon. On 
Saturday, the Map Eoom shall be closed at half-past Two p.m. 

II, Ever}^ Fellow of the Society is entitled (subject to the Eules) 
to borrow as many as four volumes at one time, vdth the follow- 
ing exceptions : — 

1 . Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, and other -works of reference 

and cost. Minute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books 
and Illustrations in loose sheets, Drawings, Prints, and 
unbound Numbers of Periodical Works, unless with the 
special written order of the President, 

2. Maps or Charts, unless by special sanction of the President 

and Council, 

o. New Works before the expiration of a year after receipt. 

III. The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any 
kind lent, shall fii’st be entered in the Library-register, -with the 
borrower s signature, unless applied for by letter in the bor- 
rower's hand. 

TV. Xo work of any kind can be retained longer than one 
month : but at the expiration of that period, or sooner, the same 
must be returned free of expense, and may then, upon re-entry, 
be again borrowed, provided that no application for it shall have 
been made in the mean time by any other Fellow. 

V. Any gentleman requiring to consult a volume on the pre- 
mises shall state his wish to* the Librarian who will be in 
attendance, who will procure the same ; and every such volume 
when done with shall be at once handed to the Librarian, to be 
by him returned to its proper shelf. 

\ I. — In all cases a list of the Boohs, ^‘c., or other prope^'ty of the 
%ciety, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the Assistant 
Secretaiy ox or before the Isr of July ix each year. 

YII. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same : 
and all or any property shall be considered as lost, and recovery 
of its value be capable of being enforced, which is not returned 
within four months after application for it. 

VIII. X'o stranger can be admitted to the Library except by 
the introduction of a Fellow, whose name, together -with that of 
the Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose, 

IX. Fellows transgressing any of the above Eegulations shall 
be reported by the Assistant Secretary to the Secretaries, and by 

A 4 
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them to the Council, who will take such steps as the case may 
require. 

X. In consideration of the grant of 500 /. per annum from 
Her Majesty^s Government, the Map Koom of the Society shall 
be open to all pei^sons seeking geogi’aphical infoimation. 


Chapter n. 

ELECTION AND ADMISSION OF FELLOWS. 

1. Every person desirous of admission into the Society as 
an Ordinary Fellow must be proposed and recommended 
agreeably to the Form Xo. 1 in the Appendix hereto ; and 
such recommendation must be subscribed by two FeUows at • 
least, one of whom must certi^" his personal knowledge of 
such candidate. 

2. The Certificate, thus filled up, shall be delivered to the 
Secretaries, and shall be read out at the next Ordinary fleeting 
of the Fellows; after which it shall be suspended in a con- 
spicuous place in the Society’s rooms till the next Meeting. 

8. The Election of Fellows is entrusted to the Council ; and 
the names of those so elected ^haU be regularly announced 
from the chair at each Ordinary Evening Meeting. 

4. The Assistant Secretary shall send to every newly elected 
Fellow notice of his election within three days; together 
with a Copy of the Kegulations of the Society, corrected to the 
date of issue, a List of the Fellows, and a Card announcing 
the days on which the Ordinary 31eetings will be held during 
the season. But no election of an Ordinary Fellow shall be 
complete, neither shall the name of any such be printed in 
any list of the Society, nor shall he be entitled to exercise 
any of the privileges of a Fellow, until he shall have paid 
his admission-fee and first year s contribution, or compounded 
for the same, as hereafter to be explained ; and unless these 
payments be made within three calendar months from the 
date of election, such election shall be void. 

5. Every newly elected Fellow, having paid his fees, shall. 
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at the first Ordinary 3Ieeting at which he shall be present, 
be introduced by some Fellow to the President, or Chairman 
of the eTening, who shall formally admit him. 

6. Honorary and Corresponding Fellows shall be elected 
with the same formalities, but can only be proposed by the 
Council, They are not eligible to fill any office in the 
Council (Chap. I. sect. 3) ; but in all other respects they have 
the same priyileges as Ordinary Fellows. 

7. The Council are empowered to remit the entrance fees 
and subscriptions in a limited number of cases, where it may 
be found desirable to elect gentlemen to the Fellowship who 
are distinguished for their services to Geographical Science, 
and whose circumstances render it inconvenient to them to 
make the necessary payments. 


Chapter HI. 

WITHDEAWAL AST) EEMOVAL OF FELLOWS. 

1. Ajsty Fellow may withdraw from the Society, by sig- 
nifying his wish to do so, by letter under his own hand, ad- 
dressed to the President or Secretaries, at the apartments 
of the Society; provided always that such Fellow^ shall con- 
tinue to be liable for his annual contribution for the year in 
which he signifies his wish to withdraw ; and he shall further 
continue liable for such annual contribution until he shall 
have discharged all sums, if any, due by him to the Society ; 
and shall have returned all books or other property borrowed 
by him of the Society ; or shall have made full compensation 
for the same, if lost, or not forthcoming. 

2. Any Fellow may be removed irom the Society, if 
there shall appear to a Special General fleeting of the 
Fellows, called expressly to consider the question, sufficient 
cause for such removal. The sense of the Meeting to be 
taken by ballot; and if two-thirds of the Fellows shall vote 
for his removal, such vote shall be decisive. 


« 
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Chapter IY. 

PAY31EXTS TO THE SOCIETY. 

1. E\t:ry Ordinary FeUow shall, on his election, be re- 
<'^uHed to pay j£3 as his admission fee, and £2 as his annual 
contribution for the year ending on the 31st December then 
next ensuing, or he may compound either at his entrance by 
one payment of £2S, or at any '^nbsequent period by the 
payment of £25, if his entrance fee be already paid. And 
no Fellow shall be entitled to vote or to enjoy any other 
privilege of the Society so long as he shall continue in 
an^ear. Honorary and Corresponding Fellows are not re- 
«|uired to make any payments. 

2. The first Annual payment of Fellows elected in Novem- 
ber and December shall be considered to extend to the second 
31st December following their elections, 

3. So soon in every year as the Auditors shall have com- 
pleted their financial investigation, the name of every Fellow 
in arrear to the Society, together Avith a statement of the 
arrear, shall be reported to the Council ; and immediate notice 
of the same, with an account of such arrear, shall be forwarded 
to every Fellow whose name shall have been so reported ; and 
if the arrear be not paid within one calendar month from 
the date of such notice, or within such further time as the 
Council may grant upon special cause to them shown, the 
Council shall direct that the name of the Fellow so reported 
together with a statement of the arrear shall be suspended 
in the Office of the Society ; and if the arrear shall not 
have been discharged before the second Ordinary General 
Meeting after such suspension, the Council shall be em- 
powered to remove the Fellow from the Society ; and the 
name of the Fellow which has been so suspended shall not 
be taken down until the arrear shall have been paid, or the 
Fellow shall have been removed from the Society, 

4. The names of defaulters whose subscriptions are more 
than 3 years in arrear shall be struck off the list as Fellows. 


* 
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Chaptee V. 

:\IEETIXGS OF THE SOCIETY. 

The 3Ieetings of the Society are of three kinds, Amuver- 
sary. Special, and Ordinary. 

Sect, 1 . — Annivermry Meetings, 

1. The Anniversary fleeting of the Fellows shall be held 
on the fourth 3Ionday in 31ay. 

2. Xotice of this fleeting shall be sent to every Fellow 
residing in the United ICiiigdom, whose addi-ess is known; 
and shall be inserted in two or more newspapers, one week 
at least before the day of fleeting. 

3. The object of this Meeting shall be to elect the Council 
and Officers for the ensuing year ; to receive the Annual 
Eepoii; of the Council, and to hear the President's Address. 
And no new regulation, nor alteration or repeal of any 
existing regulation, shall be made at such Meeting, unless 
unanimously proposed by the Council. 

4. The Annual Eeport of the Coimcil shall be read to the 
Society before commencing the ballot. 

5. The Society being required to make certain annual 
changes, as before specified, in the Council, a sufficient num- 
ber of printed balloting lists, according to the form Xo. 2 in 
the Appendix, shall be prepared by the Assistant Secretary 
previously to the fleeting ; one column of which shall contain 
a list of the existing Cotincil ; a second, the names of the 
Fellows proposed to be changed, as well as those who retire 
in rotation ; a thuvl, of those proposed to be elected in their 
stead ; and a fourth left vacant to receive the names of any 
other Fellows not so })ropOi5ed, whose names individual Fellows 
may wish to sul)stitute for those specified in column 3. 

One of these balloting lists shall be given at the fleeting 
to every Ftdluw })re^eut. 
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6. The chair shall be taken at one o’clock P.M., or as soon 
after as twenty-live Fellows shall be present ; whereupon, 
the Eegulations relating to the Anniversary General 3Ieet- 
ings being first read, the Chairman shall appoint two or more 
Scrutineers from among the Fellows present, to superintend 
the ballot during its progress, and, when it is closed, to 
examine the Lists, and report the result to the Meeting. 

7. Each Fellow voting shall deliver his balloting list, 
folded up, to one of the Scrutineers, who shall immediately 
put it into the baUoting-box. 

8. The ballot shall close when two hours shall have elapsed 
from taking the chair. The Scrutineers shall then report 
the number of votes for each person to the Chairman, who 
shall declare the persons on whom the election has fallen. 

Sect. 2 . — Special General Meetings. 

1. The Council may at any time call a Special General 
3Ieeting of the Society, whenever it shall be considered 
necessary. 

2. Any six Fellows may propose to the Council any new 
regulation, or the alteration or repeal of any existing regula- 
tion, bv letter addressed to tlie Secretaries ; and if dissatisfied 
with the answer of the Council, they may require that their 
proposition be referred to a Special General Bleeting, which 
the Council shah convene for that purpose within one month 
after receiving such requisition. 

3. A week’s notice at least of the time when, and the 
object for which, every Special fleeting is to be holden, shall 
be sent to every Fellow residing in the United Kingdom. 
And no other business than that of wiiieh notice has been thus 
riven shall be entered upon or discussed at such 3Ieetinf>' 

4. A Special General fleeting, convened as herein pro- 
vided, may be holden on any one of the days appointed for 
the Ordinary General Meetings ; in which "case the Special 
business shall be entered upon immediately after the ordi- 
nary business of the day is closed. 
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5. Not fewer than twenty-five Fellows must be present to 
constitute a Special General Meeting. 

Sect. 3. — Ordinary ^leetings of the Society. 

1. The Ordinary Meetings shall be held on the evenings 
of the second and fourth Monday of every month ; or oftener, 
if judged expedient by the Council. The Chair shall be 
taken precisely at half-past eight o’clock. 

2. Yisitors, if introduced by Fellows, may be present at 
the Ordinary Meetings ; but such privilege of introducing 
Visitors shall be limited to one only for each Fellow. 

3. No visitor, excepting those peksoxallt introduced by 
Fellows, or by a Council Card, can be admitted to the Boom 
before the Chair shall have been taken. 

4. At the Ordinary Meetings, the order of proceeding shall 
be as follows : — 

A. Permission to be asked for the presence of visitors. 

B. The minutes of the last fleeting to be read, and, 

if their accuracy be not questioned by the 31eet- 
ing% to be signed by the President or Chaii'man. 

C. The presents made to the Society since their last 

Meeting to be announced^ and thanks ordered to 
be returned. 

D. New Fellows to be introduced to the President or 

Chairman for admission into the Society; result 
of Ballot of Candidates to be announced; and 
recommendations of other Candidates to be read. 

E. Papers and communications to be read and discussed. 

5. At the Ordinary 3Ieetings of the Society notliing re- 
lating to its regulations or management shall be brought 
forward. But the 3Iinute-Book of the Council shall be on 
the table at each fleeting ; and extracts therefrom may be 
read to the fleeting on the requisition of any Fellow. 
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Chaptek YI. 

COUNCIL AND OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

Sect. 1. — Council. 

1. The goyernment of the Society, and the management 
of aU its concerns, are entrusted to the Conned, subject to 
the Kegulations of the Society. 

2. The President, any one of the Yice-Presidents, or any 
three 3Iembers of the Council, may at any time call a 3Ieet- 
ins: of the Council : and "Nyhen such ^leetinix is to be held, 
eyeiy 3Iember of the Council residing in the U^nited Kingdom 
shall be summoned by letter. 

3. In aU Meetings of the Council, fiye shall be a quorum ; 
and aU questions sliall be decided by yote, unless a ballot be 
demanded. Any determination of the Council, yrhether by 
vote or ballot, shall, at the desire of any two Fellows pre- 
sent, be deferred to the succeeding Meeting. 

4. jMinutes of the Proceedings of eyery Meeting of the 
Council shall be taken during their progress in a rough book 
by one of the Secretaries, or, in case of their absence, by some 
Fellow^ present, whom the President or Chairman shall appoint 
for the occasion ; and shall be afterwards copied into a fair 
^linute-Book to be kept for that purpose, and read, and 
siomed by the President or Chairman at the next Meetino- 
of the Council. 

5. The Accoimts of the Society shall be from time to time 
examined by the CouncO, who shall present, and cause to 
be read to the Anniyersary Meeting, a complete statement 
thereof, together with a report on the general affairs of the 
Society during the preceding year. 

6. The Council may refer particular subjects to Com- 
mittees, to be named by the President or Chairman; and 
such Committee shall report to the Council the result of their 
proceedings. 
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7. The Council may appoint persons, not being Members of 
the Council, to be salaried Officers, Clerks, or Servants, for 
carrying on the necessary concerns of the Society ; and may 
define the duties to be performed by them respectively ; and 
may allow to them respectively such salaries, gratuities, 
and privileges, as to them, the Council, may seem proper ; 
and may suspend or discharge any Officer, Clerk, or Servant 
from office, whenever there shall seem to them occasion for so 
doing. 

8. There shall also be five permanent working Com- 
mittees of Council, under the following heads, named by the 
President or Chairman, (with power on special occasions to 
add to their number) — 1st, Eegulations and Bye Laws. 2nd, 
Finance and House, ord. Library, Maps, &c. 4th, Publica- 
tions. 5th, Expeditions. 

Sect. 2.— President. 

1. The President is Chairman of the Council, and of all 
Meetings of the Fellows, whether ordinary or Special. 

2. It is his duty to execute, and cause to be executed, the 
Eegulations of the Society ; to see that all the Officers of the 
Society, and 3[embers of the Council and of Committees, 
perform the duties assigned to, or undertaken by, them 
respectively; to call for Eeports and Accounts from Com- 
mittees and persons ; to cause of his o^^^l authority, and 
when necessary, Special ]Meetings of the Council and of Com- 
mittees to be summoned ; and to propose, from time to time, 
to the Council such measiues as shall appear to him con- 
ducive to the welfare of the Society. 

3. As Chairman of the Council he shall appoint Eeferees 
to examine and report on original Papers commimicated to 
the Society, previous to their publication. 

4. It is his duty, conjointly with the Council, to consider 
and resolve on the names of Fellows who are to go out of the 
Council, and of those to be recommended to the Anniversary 
Meeting to fill up the vacancies. 

5. \\4ien prevented from being present at the meetings of 
the Fellows or Council, or from otherwise attending to the 
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current business of the Society, he Tvill be expected to give 
timely notice thereof to one of the Vice-Presidents, or, in 
their absence, to some other Member of the Council, in order 
that his place may be properly supphed. 

6. In aU Meetings of the Society and Council, except in 
the cases otherwise proyided for, the decision of a majority 
of the Fellows yoting shall be considered as tlie decision 
of the Meeting, the President or Chairman haying only a 
casting yote. 

SecL 3. — Vice-Presidents, 

One of the Vice-Presidents shall supply the place of the 
President when absent. And twice, or oftener, in eyery 
season, he shall examine, in detail, the state of the house- 
hold ; the Assistant Secretary's department ; and the amount 
of care displayed in keeping the official Books, and the Libraiy, 
including Maps, Drawings, and Instruments. 

Sect, 4. — Treasurer, 

1. The Treasurer is ex-officio one of the Trustees of the 
Society ; and the Funds of the Society shall be yested in his 
name, and in those of the two other Trustees. 

2. The Treasurer has special charge of all Accounts ; and 
shall see to the collecting of all sums of money due to the 
Society. 

3- He shall, of liis own authority, appoint a Collector, for 
whom he shall be responsible, and who shall receiye a reason- 
able remuneration; and the money collected shall imme- 
diately be paid to the Bankers of the Society. 

4. In concert ^Yith the Secretaries, the Treasurer shall 
keep a complete List of the Fellows of the Society, with the 
name and address of each accurately set forth ; which List, 
^\dth the other Books of Account, shall be laid on the table 
at eyery Ordinary Meeting of the Council. 

5. He shall also pay all accounts due by the Society, as 
soon as they haye been examined and approyed by the 
Council But no drafts on its Bmikers shall be payable 
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unless signed by three of the Council ; and the Accounts of 
the Treasurer shall be annually audited by two Fellows, one 
selected from the General body of the F ellows, and one from 
the Council, proposed by the President, or Chairman, and 
approved by the first Ordinary fleeting held in the Month of 
February. 

Sect. 5. — Secretaries. 

L The two Secretaries of the Society, and the Foreign Secre- 
tary’', Members of the Council, shall be Honorary Secretaries ; 
and there shall be an Assistant Secretary, a salaried Officer, 
appointed by the Council, 

It shall be the duty of the Secretaries, — 

1st. To conduct the correspondence of the Society and 
Council, by writing, or causing to be written, such 
letters as may fr*om time to time be requisite. 

2nd. To attend the General Meetings of the Fellows, 
and at the Meetings of the Council ; to write Minutes 
of the proceedings during their progress ; and at the 
commencement of every subsequent Meeting to read 
the Minutes of the previous Meeting from the 
original Minute-book, the clean transcript of which 
shall be laid before the Pi-esident, vho will see that 
each Minute is accurately transcribed before he 
affixes his signature, 

3rd. At the ordinary Meetings of the Fellows, to 
announce the Books or Maps presented to the So- 
ciety since their last Meeting ; to read the Certificates 
of Candidates for admission into the Society, as well 
as the Papers communicated to the Society, which 
have been directed by the Council to be read. 

Ttli. To see that all such Minutes and Abstracts of 
Proceedings are correctly entered in the several 
3Iinute-Books before the following Sleeting ; and 
that all such other writings are duly made by the 
chief or otlier clerks, as the service of the Society 
may requfre. 
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5tli. To have charge of the Scientific Instruinents 
belonging to the Society, advising as to their pur- 
chase, use, and management ; and, under the du*ec- 
tion of the Council, to frame suggestions for 
Explorers of Foreign Lands. 

A O 

6th, To have the immediate superintendence of all 
])ersons employed by the Society ; to take cliarge of 
all its Books and Maps, and see that the same are 
properly arranged and catalogued. 

7th. The Secretaries, as well as the President and 
Vice-Presidents, shall, by virtue of their offices, 
be members of all Committees appointed by the 
Council. 

Foreign Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Foreign Secretary to conduct 
the correspondence of the Society or Council with Foreign 
Societies, or with persons resident abroad, and generally to 
obtain an acquaintance as to the progress of geogTaphy in 
other countries. 

Assistant Secretary. 

The duties of the Assistant Secretary shall be to edit the 
Journal and Proceedings of the Society ; to prepare all such 
abstracts, analyses, or notices of geographical papers or books 
as may be required by the President or Secretaries ; to trans- 
late or bring under notice of the President and Council 
articles in foreign journals and proceedings relating to tlie 
science of Geography. 

The Assistant Secretary shall be a salaried Officer, resident 
at the Society’s apartments ; to have supervision, under the 
Secretaries, of the Books, Maps, Instruments, and other 
property of the Society on the premises ; and to exercise a 
general supervision over all the officers and servants, and to 
see that their duties are punctually executed. 
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APPENDIX. 


^O. T. — F0E5r OF CANDIDATE’S CEETIFICATE. 


CERTIFICATE OP CANDIDATE FOR ELECTION. 


Name 

Title^ 

Eesidence 

being desirous of admission into the Eoyal Gkographical Society, 
We, the undersigned, recommend him as likely to become a 
useful and xaluable Fellow. 

Dated this day of 186 . 


f From personal 
1 knowledge. 


F.R.G.S. 


F.R.G.S. 


Proposed 


186 . 


Elected 


186 



EOYAL GEOGEAPHIOAL SOCIETY. BALLOTING LIST FOE THE COUNCIL. 


( 2d ) 
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No. III.— rOR3I OF BEQUEST. 


Those persons wlio are inclined to benefit the Society by 
Legacies are recommended to adopt the following 

FORM OF REQUEST. 

Item . — I bequeath the sum of £ out of my pure 

personal estate (or £ , part of my Consolidated Bank 

Annuities or my Shares) to the Eoyal Geographical 

Society. 


X.B. All gifts by wdll to the Society of land, or of money, 
secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise from the sale 
of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of land, will be 
void. Gifts may be made by will of Stocks in the Funds, shares 
in companies, or money to be paid out of the testator's pure 
personal estate or of personal chattels. 


LONDON • TEi: TLD BY W. CLOWES AND «ONS. DUKE ."'TEEEr, fcTAJIFORD STKEET, 
AND CKAEING CUO.'S. 







**A hooh is shut is a ModiT 

^ 01 . 00 . 

^ GOVT. OF INDIA 

Department of Archaeology 

i 


NEW DELHI. 




Please help us to keep the book 
cl^u and moTing. 


148. K. mm. 



